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Alien  Bill 
December  28.  1792. 


OK  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  ^'  for  establishing  regulatloni. 
respecting  aliens  arriving  in  this  kingdom ,  or  resident  thereia. 
in  certain  cases,"  Mr.  Secretary  DundaS  stated  the  objects  of  It. 
All  foreigners  arriving  in  the  kingdom  were  to   explain  thejr 
reasons  for  coming  into  this  country,  to  give  up  all  arms,  except 
those  commonly  used  for  defence  or  dress.    In  their  sevtmd  re« 
movals  through  the  country  they  ware  to  use  pamports,  by  whittlv 
their  actunl  residence  or  occasional  movements  might  be  miuiilea|»: 
and  their  conduct  easily  observed.    Those  who  received  eleemQ-> 
synary  support  were  to  be  distributed   in  districts  where  they^ 
would  be  more  liable  to  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  power.     Par-, 
ticular  attention  was  to  be  paid  td  foreigners  who  had  visited  this 
kingdom  within  the  present  year,  who  should  hereafter  come  with- 
out obvious  reasons,   and  be  thus  more  obnoxious  to  prudent 
suspicioii: —  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  supported  th«  bill,  and  alhided  to 
the  dy&rence  of  opinion  between  inm  and  some  hoooundsle^fnauliri 
whotn  he  hi^y  respected  and  esteemed.    Thia   difference  4>{\ 
opinion,  he  trusted^  however^  wqu14  Pot  affect  their  private  friend^ 
ship,  which^  he  hoped,  wcould  remaia  unaltered.    This  aeiftiment. 
he  was  the  niore  partiQularly  led  to  express,  as;he  had  receivedi, 
distinguished  marks  of  friendship  from  one  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Fbx),  with  whom  he  was  now  compelled  to  express 
his  difference  in  ophiion/  On  this  occasion  he  felt  niirtself  promptecT 
tiy^uty  to  declare,  that  «ince  the  close  of  ki^  session  he  had  feli^ 
much  regret  from  what  had  been  said  by  that  right  bononnrablcr: 
g9iitl«inan.    The  news  wtdch  he  entertained  of.  the  pneaent  situ*. 
%Ui|f  oC  fifl^rs  w^r^  iiqj^.i^nli^  widely  diffeirexit  from,  .his  owt^  biMr 
t^e  {{leans  which  he  pr.«gi^8^  to  be  pursued  for  the  public  wef&roi 
^e  such  as  apjpeaired  to  hixu  to  bo  eyep  of  m  opposite  tendi^nqr* 

TOL.  vr*''  * B *     **         *  . 


a  Ausw  BOX.  [Dec  28* 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  in  whatever  political  difference  of  opi- 
titon  he  felt  himself  with  reference  to  his  friends,  he  wcmld 
venture  to  say,  that  in  ali  discussiont  of  soch  optnions  he  had 
never  suffered  the  political  difference  to  interfere  with  hia  pri- 
vate friendships ;  yet  he  did  feel  some  reason  to  complain^  that 
all  the  private  friendship  and  esteem  professed  for  him  by  the 
honourable  baronet  should  not  have  induced  the  honourable 
baronet  to  state  to  him  such  political  difference  of  opinion  as 
he  now  said  had  existed  so  long,  and  that  this  should  be  the 
first  occasion  he  had  to  suspect  the  least  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  honourable  baronet  and  himself.    The  honour* 
able  baronet  said,  that  so  long  ago  as  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament he  had  reason  to  difier  in  opinion  from  him,  and  now 
declared  a  general  disapprobation  of  his  political  conduct; 
Till  now  he  had  never  understood  that  tnere  was,  among 
those  with  ^hom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act,  a  general 
difierence  of  opinion  from  him,  and  a  diqposition  to  support 
the  present  administration.     He  would  call  no  man  to  ac- 
count for  his  conduct ;  but  he  would  say,  that  they  had  given 
Ilim  the  most  distinct  ailsuraaees  that  there  was  nothing  which 
made  them  more  unwilling  than  they  were  formerly,    that 
they  had  expressed  no  disinclination,  to  follow  the  same  plan 
diey  had  before  adopted.     He  had^  indeed,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  present  session,  seen  gentlemen  go  out  into  the  lobby 
whom  lie  could  have  wished  to  have  staid  in  the  House;  he 
had  heard  an  honourable  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Windham)  speak 
wtii  that  powerful  eloquence  which  always  distinguished  him 
Mahttt  what  appeared  tb  him  to  be  the  right  and  just  coarse 
cv  proceeding,  md  he  had  heard  him  with  pain ;  b^it  he  saw 
no  audi  difference  of  opinion  as  made  it  impossible  for  those 
mntlextien,  or  hia  honourable  friend,  to  preserve  that  connec- 
tion in  which  they  had  so  lonff  acted. 

With  respect  to  himsdf,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  bo  waa 
as  much  devoted  to  that  ccmaeetion  as  any  gentiemaa  in  that 
House  ^  as  angr  man  of  honourable  and  independent  feefings 
oottld  be.  He  said  aleo^  it  was  the  pride  of  his  heart  to  thii£, 
that  the  union  and  exertions  of  that  connection  had  kept  afire 
eveiy  thing  that  deserved  die  name  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
that  countrv.  He  wished  not  to  eall  to  mind  particular  ex- 
j^ressions ;.  out  be  could  not  but  recollect,  that  the  difference 
between  those  with  whom  he  had  acted  and  the  present  mi^ 
iiisirv,  was  formorly  called  fondamental  and  irieooneileable; 
and  M  did  belieive  that  this  senluueat  stiU  pemnacfed  the  nuEgo- 
jrity:  of  theai.  WheAer  hia  opinion  was  or  was  not  conaoitaat 
-irift  the^ffiiaioii  of  diat  mv^otity  he  did  aot  know ;  but  thia 
he  kne«r»  Aatthe  cause  of  hia  country  wuuki  not  suffer  him  to 
aay  he  could  support  aa  admifiistnoioki  whioh  stood  upon 
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^TOiutds  nol  wanranfted  faj  the  ood^tittttk^.  He  had  hmt^ 
in  diis  and  other  places,  iixBt  the  present  administration  oi^t 
to  be  systematicaUy  siij^MMrted  at  all  events  in  the  prssent  ntu^ 
ation  of  affiiirs.  He  blamed  not  Aoae  who  said  so;  ImtyWitli 
r^ard  to  himsdy?  and  those  who  ent^tained  that  opinion^ 
union:  and  (XM>pecallon  were  at  m  end.  He -had  not  heard 
the  honoiuraUe  batonet  say  so  much;  for  he  was  sore^  that  if 
the  honourable  baronet  had  done  so^  he  could  not  have  added 
that  he  concurred  in  sentiment  with  the  illustrious  characters 
to  whom  he  had  alluded.  The  honouraUe  baronet  had  air 
hided  to  a  noble  person  (the  Duke  of  Portland)  so  much 
esteemed  Inr  him»  that  he  could  not  express  what  he  felt  ift 
speaking  of  him ;  a  nobleman  with  whom  he  had  lived  dsfceoi 
or  seventeen  yeans  on  terms  of  frieodshipi  and  f<Mr  ten  of  those 
•e^^enteen  had  been  in  hatnts  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and 
aflfeotion ;  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  he  esteemed  him 
at  kaat  as  much  as  the  honourable  baronet  He  eoidd  not 
bring  himsdf  to  believe  that  that  nobleman  entertained  tha 
opinioB  professed  by  the  honourable  baronet;  for  he  had 
heard  that  that  nob]fiman#  in- giving  his  support  tO' the  present 
bill,  had  expressly  declared  that  he  could  not  forget  the  man« 
nerm  which  the  present  administration  came  into  power^  and 
that  great  part  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  country  waa 
now  involved  was  owing  to  their  mi^onduct  He  therefore 
believed  that  no  essential  difference  existed  between  that  nobltt 
person  and  himself. 

If  differences  did  arise  from  doubts  that  were  entertained; 
he  asked  only  for  a  fair  discussion,  .that  it  might  he  distinctly 
known  wherein  it  was  they  differed.  He  finmy  believed,  that 
on  all  the  principles  of  Uberty,  they  not  only  agreed  in  mo^ 
tives  but  in  actions ;  that  they  agreed  in  every  thing  except  the 
bill.  He  disapproved  of  this  bill,  and  they  approved,  which 
was  all  the  difference  of  which  he  knew.  But  as  to  other 
diffbrences,  (and  he  was  conscious  of  no  other,}  that  sufcgect 
must  ,be  ftyrther  discussed,  and  better  understood  between 
them.  He  had  long  acted,  and  he  wished  to  continue  to  act 
with  characters  whomhe  esteemed  and  loved;  but  if  he  should 
be  driven,  whifdi  God  forbid  I  to  the  rituation  of  acting  witb^ 
out)  or  even  i^ainst  those  eheracters,  he  hoped  and  trusted  he 
should  have  sense  enough  to  ^soem  his  duty*  and  fortitude  to 
perform  it  Painfiit  as  siich  a  separation  would  be  to  him» 
and  requiring  his  utmost  fortitude  to  bear,  he  must  then  con*' 
sider  whether  he  should  act  alone^  or  not  act  at  alU  He 
tpmsted}  hoiirever«  he  should  act  according  to  his  own  sense  of 
duty,  tf  he  was  coiifpeUed  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.  If,  oa 
tJie  other  hand,  the  difference  oa  the  pvesent  bill  sbonld  be 
the  only  m^Xi&ABl  diffiereace  between  them»  they  might  still  act 
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In  conjunction^  as  they  had  formerly  done,  and  he  hoped  that 
all  attempts  to  magnify  accidental  difierences,  ivhile  they 
agreed  on  one  general  principle,  would  fail  of  their  ^fect. 
THiere  were  other  persons  from  whom  he  expected  an  entire 
difference  on  certain  questions,  and  he  had  not  been  deceived. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  who  had  con- 
demned his  former  friends  to  banishment  in  Sinope,  it  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  desolateness  and  sterility 
of  the  land,  would  have  paused,  would  have  thought  that  a 
sufficient  punishment ;  but  he  had  not  done  so.     -fil  that  he 
could  say  was,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  part,  no- 
thing of  yielding  or  complying,  nothing  conciliating  or  friend- 
ly, no  submission  that  friendsnip  and  old  habits  of  intimacy 
could  suggest,  that  he  should  not  be  ready  to.  enter  into^  if,  in 
his  opinion,  it  could  operate  for  the  public  good.     Upon  the 
present  bill,  as  nothing  had  been  alleged  that  could  justify  the 
principle,  which  he  had  no  hope  of  opposing  with  success,  and 
as  it  contained  many  provisions  that  could  be  better  debated 
in  a  committee  than  in  any  other  stage,  he  should  reserve 
what  he  had  to  say  until  it  came  to  that  stage. 

Mr.  Burke  answered  Mr.  Fox  in  a  very  spirited  but  desultory 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which,  to  enforce  his  account  of  the  three 
thousand  daggers  manufactured  at  Birmingham,  he  threw  down 
one  of  them  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  bid  them  look  to  it  aa 
a  sample  of  the  fruits  to  be  obtained  by  an  alliance  with  France. 
At  the  same  time  he  exclaimed  with  great  vehemence,  that  he 
would,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  keep  French  infection  from 
our  country;  their  principles  from  our  minds,  and  their  daggers 
from  our  hearts. 


December '^i. 

On  the  motidn  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  bill,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Titchfield  said,  he  agreed  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  in  the  highest  degree  critical ;  and,  in  such  circum- 
stances, those  who  were  as  little  inclined  to  think  well  of  the  pre- 
sent administration  as  himself,  might  be  disposed  to  adopt  such,  a 
conduct  in  some  instances,  as  at  other  times  they  would  not  be 
inclined  to  pursue.  His  political  tentiments  and  attachments 
remained  the  same  that  they  had  ever  been.  His  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  present  administration,  was  in  no 
respect  altered :  out  he  felt  the  dangers  which  surrounded  us,  and 
iJie  necessity,  in  that  case,  of  giving  to  government  such  support 
as  might  enable  it  to  act  with  effect ;  a  support,  therefore,  directed 
to  that  effect,  and  governed  by  tliose  circumstances,  was  that  which 
he  meant  distinctly  to  give  them. 
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Mr*  Fox  said,  that  he  should  trouble  the  House  but  ^ith  9* 
very  few  words.  What  he  chiefly  had  to  observe  waa  oa  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  marquis  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
He  thought  it  rather  unnecessary  to  take  much  notice  of  what 
had  been  expressed  on  the  feelings  of  others  on  a  former  day. 
The  whole  subject  had  been  explained  by  the  noble  marquis 
with  so  much  propriety,  dignity,  and  perspicuity,  that  he 
could  not  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  his  principles  and  senti* 
ments.  He  had  so  properly  come  forward  to  state  his  opinion 
as  a  member  of  tliat  House,  that  no  doubt  could  now  remain  ; 
all  that  he  had  to  say  on  that  subject  was,  that  he  concurred 
entirely  with  the  noble  marquis  in  every  thing  he  had  said, 
except  his  approbation  of  the  present  bilL  There  might 
be  some  explanation  upon  that  subject  in  the  committee ;  he 
.therefore  only  said,  that  the  committee  might,  perhaps,  be  the 
proper  stage  for  him  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject. 
At  present,  he  must  confess,  he  was  not  ready  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  bill.  He  was  not  surprised  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  noble  marquis  and  himself  upon  the 
bill.  They  had  formed  different  opinions  on  the  state  of  the 
country :  the  noble  marquis  had  thought  the  country  in  dan- 
ger, and  therefore  very  properly  thought  that  the  executive 
power  should  be  strengthened,  and  voted  for  the  bill.  He, 
on  the  contrary,  was  not  aware  of  such  danger,  and  saw  no  ne* 
cessity  for  the  bill ;  and  therefore,  when  the  case  was  thus  ex- 
plained, it  was  not  surprising  that  they  differed  in  opinion^— 
The  bill  now  before  the  House  must,  he  apprehended,  be 
discussed  on  two  grounds.  The  first  was,  whether  any  dan- 
ger did  exist  in  this  country?  If  that  was  determined  in  the 
n^ative,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  bill;  if  in  the  affir* 
mative,  then,  secondly,  whether  the  present  bill  contained 
the  proper  remedy  for  such  danger?  The  present  was  not 
a  question  of  general  support  of  administration,  as  had  been 
erroneously  stated:  it  was,  whether  any  thing  was  necessary 
in  the  present  case;  and  if  any  thing  was  necessary,  whether 
the  present  bill  was  adapted  to  the  end  proposed  ?  He  was 
ready  to  say,  that  if  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  such 
as  ministers  describedrthem  to  be,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  support  government;,  and  he  would  support  govern- 
ment if  there  was  really  danger  in  this  country.  He  was 
always  ready  to  support  government  when  he  thought  it 
wanted  support.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  had  given  his  vote 
for  the  aujpientation  both  of  the  army  and  navy  this  year. 
He  bad  done  so  because  he  believed  this  country  to  *  be 
flireateaed  with  external  danger.  But  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  internal  danger,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he 
ppppsed  the  preset  bill.     If  ministers  would  prove  the  in- 
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ternal  danger  to  exist,  he  should  consider  himself  bound  to 
vote  for  it 


January  4.  1 793. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  alien  bill,  a  debate  of  considerable  length 
took  place.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor^  the  1^1 
of  'Wycombe^  Major  Maitland,  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Fox ;  and  sup* 
^ported  by  Lord  Fielding,  Lord  Beauchamp,  Mr.Hardinge,  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  Lord  Mulgraye,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  T.  Grenvine^  Mr. 
Mitford,andMr.Pitt. 

Mr«  Fox  said,  that  the  immediate  question   before  the 
House  had  been  discussed  in  a  manner  so  ffeneral,  and  ao 
many  extraneous  topics  had  been  introduced,  that  he  must 
depart  from  the  vctode  in  which  he  had  meant  to  treat  it. 
He  would  begin  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  examine 
what  d^ee  of  danger  existed  when  parliament  met,  and 
what  deffree  of  danger  existed  now.     His  minion  on  the  first 
day  of  £e  session,  (and  he  hoped  he  Should  not  be  misunder- 
stood, or  what  he  said  misinterpreted  now,  as  had  been  the 
case  then,)  was,  duit  no  danger  existed  to  justify  the  measure 
of  calling  out  the  militia  and  assemblii^  parliament,  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  thb  was  done.    J&  honouraUe  friend 
(Mr.  Windham)  had  said,  that  the  dangers  allied  in  the 
proclamation  were  not  to  be  ju^ed  of  in  detail ;  that  th^ 
would  make  no  figure  mentioned  indiyidually,  but  were  to 
be  estimated  by  the  impression  made  upon  every  man's  mind, 
by  the  whole  taken  togethek*.    That  mey  were  not  to  be  de^ 
tfuled  he  was  ready  to  admit,  for,  <<  dolus  versatur  in  gene- 
ralibuii,''  th^  would  not  bear  detaSing;  if  th^  were  to  be 
m€iiti<med  individually,  they  would  appear  so  maqy  insigni- 
^cant  circumstances  as  to  excite  ridicule  instead  of  alarm, 
and  therefore  his  honourable  firiend  did  right  in  begging  that 
the|V  might  be  so  mentioned.    The  danger,  whatever  might 
be  Its  dezree^  had  two  sources:  first,  the  fear  of  the  propaga- 
ticm  of  French  opinions  in  this  country;  and,  next,  the  fear 
of  the  progress  of  the  French  arms.    These  might  ibr  one 
purpose  be  taken  coniointfy,  but  he  intreated  that  they  might 
DC  first  considered  distinctly,  for  he  saw  them  in  very  di& 
ftrcsht  points  of  view.    Hie  propagation  of  French  opinions 
in  this  countrvwas,  in  his  opinion,  so  very  small,  so  vejry 
much  confine^  as  to  aflbrd  no  serious  cause  of  alarm  to  any 
mind  of  rational  constancy.    It  had  been  said,  that  die  pro- 
daraatioa  at  the  dose  of  die  last  session  of  pariiament  had 
checked  the  growth  of  die  evil;  but  this  was  a'  mere  gratis 


dictumy  Sox  flioie  wlio  said  so  were  not  able  to  adduce  juri* 
dical,  for  that  was  not  required  of  them,  bat  pradential  proof 
that  it  had  evsor  existed.  What,  then,  was  the  akrm  ?  Those 
who  thought  they  had  cause  for  alarm  m  May,  might  oato- 
rally  think  that  tiiey  had  still  greater  cause;  that  those  who 
entertained  those  obnoxious  oj^icms  would  disseminate  them 
with  gceafter  confidence,  would  act  on  them  with  greater 
boldness,  whoi  the  French  arms  prospered.  For  those  parts 
of  the  country  in  whidi  he  had  not  resided  he  did  not  pr^ 
tend  to  answer;  ^ut,  in  this  town  9l  least,  and»  as  he luid 
every  reaaoii  to  believe,  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
tiiese  French  opinions  had  not  been  adopted  to  any  < 
that  could  be  called  alarming.  His  hoDowraUe  firiend 
said,  let  them  compare  the  phenomena  with  the  the<Kty,  and 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  daiiger.  His 
hononrable  friendfs  mind,  he  rather  believed,  was  so  fuU 
of  the  theory,  that  he  could  not  help  inferring  the  phenomena, 
instead  of  raisii^  the  theory  from  wetl  ascertained  pfa^ 
nomena.  *For  his  part,  be  had  always  said,  that  whatever 
progress  the  doctrines  of  Prance  mi^t  make  in  other  eomn 
tries,  they  would  make  but  little  faeira^  where  rational  lifaerQr 
was  ei^yed  and  understood.  He  founded  his  hopes  of  thia 
on  his  own  opinion  of  the  constitution,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  it;  and  the  event  had  justified  his  hopes» 
instead  of  the  fears  of  some  other  persons.  If  real  danger 
had  existed,  if  those  firom  whom  it  was  apprehended  had  boM 
;  to  action,  if  they  had  been  risingjn  arms,  if  (faf^ 


tiad  been  going  to  take  possession  <^  the  Tower,  (sappoei* 
tions  whicn  now  no  man  believed,)  then,  iodeec^  calling  ont 
tfie  militia  would  bive  been  a  wise  and  a  necessary  neaeurt. 
Bat,  if  no  sudi  aa  wias  impending,  to  what  parpose  was  a 
military  force  prepared  ?  To  repd  opinions?  Opinions  wese 
never  yet  driven  oi:U;  of  a  country  by  pkes,  and  swords,  and 
guns.  Against  them  the  mUitia  was  no  defiaacQ.  How,  tfacn^ 
were  they  to  be  met  if  the||r  existed?  By  ooirtempt,  i&  tb<^ 
were  ahmrd;  by  argument,  if  spedons;  by  proeecutbm^  n 
liiev  were  seditious;  rithough  that  certakily  was  not  a  mode 
which  he  would  recomBSend,  but  it  was  a  mode  which  mi* 
nisters  had  before  resorted  to^  and  which  thqr  had  ^ill  in 
their  pow^.  I^  indeed,  any  dan^  did  exist,  it  was  not  te 
^  be  repelied  by  caUii^  eut  the  militia,  and,  under  the  pretenoe 
%f  wiping  war  with  obnoxious  political  principles,  bringing 
bodies  of  Idiem  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  metn^olis.  If,.&iiy 
Ho  ac^  fennded  on  these  opinjons,  was  believed  to  be  oom» 
toitlisd  or  hMiOided,  they  who  voted  against  the  address  on  the 
first^ay  cfif  4he  aessien  were  riri^;  fsr  no  good  ononfid  ha(i 
bdsn  irid  for  the  tttessares  w&k  they  ««0a  catted  qnonle 
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nppvcfre.    Could  not  mimstera  have  prbteeated  Pdne 
<Mit  an  army  ?   Was  any  appvehension  stated'  diat  the  .  trial 
would  not  be  suffered  to  go  on  in  the  usual  ooarse?    He  had 
been  asked  by  a  learned  gentlemim,  wh^^  or  not  a  book 
with  an  evil  tendency  was  to  be  declared  innocent,  bdcaase 
Itiot  coupled  with  any  act,  and  without  proof  of  extrinsic;  cir- 
eumstances?  His  answer  was,  certainly  not,  but  the  evil  ten- 
d^>cy  must  be  proved.     Sometimes  the  evil  tendency  might 
be  evident  from  the  book  itself;   sometimes  it  might  not, 
without  being  coupled  with   extrinsic    circumstances;   and 
where  this  was  the  case,  the  extrinsic  circumstances  must  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  before  they  were  war- 
ranted in  pronouncing  guilty.     This  was  his  opinion;  and 
this,  be  thought,  had  been  so  sufficiently  understood  by  bodi 
sides  of  the  House  in  the  debates  on  the  libel  bill,  as  to  pre- 
vent any  misrepresentation.     The  alarm,  then,  on  the  pro- 
pagation  of  opinions   could  not  justify  the  remedy  which 
ministers  had  adopted,  especially  when  it  was  coupled  with 
a  false  assertion  of  insurrections,  and,  therefore,  if  it.  did  not 
create,  it  certainly  augmented,  the  alarm  —  he  meant  not  in 
the  mind  of  his  honourable  friend;  he  had  been  full  of  alarm 
for  several  months  —  an  alarm  that  had  taken  such  complete 
possession  of  his  ardent  imagination,  that  he  could  attend  to 
nothing  else,  and  he  feared  it  would  be  several  months  more 
before  he  could  be  set  right  upon  this  subject.     Another 
ground  of  alarm  was  the  process  of  the .  French  arms.     They 
who  represented  him  as  indilnferent  to  that  progrei^s,  did  him 
great  injustice.     He  was'  by  no  means  so.     H^  thought  the 
same  national  spirit  that,  under  Louis  XIV.,  had  threatened 
the  liberties  of  all  Europe,  might  influence,  and  actually  had 
influenced,  the  conduct  of  the  French  at  present;   and  he 
might  perhaps  think  that  this  national  spirit  was  more  likely 
to  collect  and  act  now  than  r  at  the  time  to  which  he  alluded. 
He  had  even  said  that  this  country  ought  to  have  uiter£ared 
at  an  earlier  period.     He  differed  from  a  noble,  lord  (Wy- 
combe) who  had  spdken  so  ably,  and  with  so  much  propriety, 
that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  concur  in  all  the  noble  lord 
had  said  on  two  material  points.     He  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that' the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  if  not  guaranteed  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  was  virtually  gua- 
ranteed to  them  by  that  treaty,  and,  if  they  insisted  upon  it» 
would   assuredly  be  a    good    casus  foederis.      He  differed 
also  from  the  noble  Icnrd  in  thinking,  that  however  mueh  he 
might  disapprove  of  any  treaty  at  the  time  it  was  n^odating, 
when  concluded,  it  was  as  rdigiously  to  be  adhered  to  by 
those  who  dis^proved  of  it  as  by  those  who  made  it.     But  in 
all  these  cases  lioth  the  contractiqg  parties  were  tp  be  Qoja-« 
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$idet«4 ;  the  priae^mk  aod  die  «Uy,  and  ibe$r  ^wiEst^  not  to  g;o  to 
war,  eyen  in  support  of  tbe  treaty,  without  a  mutual  reglEtrd 
to  the  joint  interests  of  both.    In  the  present  case,  he  thought 
it  probable  that,  considering  the  risk  to  be  run,  and  the 
doubtful  advantage  of  the  monq>oly  of  the  Scheldt,  Holhoid 
might  prefer  giving  it  up,  to  the  danger  and  expence  of  a  war. 
If  so,  surely  we  were  not  to  force  the  Dutch  into  a  war  against 
their  own  sense  oi  their  own  interest^  because  we  were  their 
ally.    The  decree  of  the  French  convention  of  instruction  to 
their  generals  he  should  also  consider  as  a  declaration  of 
hostility,  if  not  repealed  or  exidained  to  our  satisfiM^on; 
always  understanding  that  this  satisiaction  was  to  be  demanded 
in  the  pl-oper  way.     He,  therefore,  saw  causes  of  external 
danger,  and  might  perhaps  think  that  it  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  tne  neglect  of  ministers;  but  when  he  saw  the 
'  armies,  and  the  fleets  of  France,  and  recollected  that  we  had 
no  public  means  of  communication  by  which  any  diflPerences 
that  had  arisen,   or  might  arisen  could  be  explained,   the 
danger  appeared  great  and  imminent  indeed.     When  he  con- 
sidered the  various  relations  in  which  we  stood  with  respect 
.to  France,  and  die  numerous  points  on  which  the  two  coun- 
.tries  might  interfere,  the  circumstance  aloae  of  having  no 
public  communication  would  in  itself  be  a  great  cause  of 
penl.     For  this  reason,  he  had  voted  for  an  army  and  » 
;(iavy,  not  for  any  of  the  eccentric  reas<xis  given  by  his  ho* 
;iourable  friend,  (Mr.  Windham,)  that  he  would  support  mi- 
nisters because  he  thought  them  unfit  for  their  situations ; 
•but  because  he  never  knew  a  minister  so  bad,  that  he  would 
not  trust  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  rather  than  expose  the 
€0]untry  to  danger. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  internal  and  external  dan-  ' 
ger,  he  would  ai^  how  the  measures  that  had  been  adopted 
were  the  proper  remedy?  'If  considered  distinctly,  either  the 
measure  or  ihe  mode  did  not  apply.  If  connected,  the  remedy 
for  the  one  was  no  remedy  for  die  other.  If  France  threatened 
to  invade  Holland,  or  refiised  an  explanation  of  the  off^[isive 
decree,  calling  out. the  militia  would  be  right;  but  for  crush- 
ing objectionable  opinions  or  doctrines  assuredly  not.  He 
knew  not  how  to  fight  an  opinion,  nor  did  history  fiimish 
him  with  instruction.  The  qpinions  of  Luther  and  <^  Calvin 
had  been  combated  by  arms;  there,  was  no  want  of  war,  no 
v.want  of  blood,  no  want  of  confederacies  of  princeS)  to  cKtiiw 
4pate  them.  But  were  thpy  extirpated?  No;  they  had  spread 
,and  flpuwhed  through  bloodshed  and  persecutfon.  The  coo^ 
patisonpf  th^e  with  opinions  of  another: description  mig)(t 
.seiam  invidious;  but  it  was  so  only  if  th^.  were  attacked  by 
^eas9n^  not  if  attacked  by  war.    By  fprce  and  power,  op 


cpiflioii,  good  or  bad,  hod  ever  been  anbdiMd*  Bat  dieii, 
k  vfw  SMO,  if  ^^  went  to  war,  one  of  the  weapons  of  the 
French  would  be^  instilling  their  opinkHM  into  the  minds  of 
our  people.  If  it  was,  he  trusted  it  would  fiaL  But  would 
a  danger  so  rnneh  dreaded  in  peace  be  less  in  tisae  of  war? 
War,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  be  successfiil ;  but  were  we 
such  diildren  as  to  forget,  that  in  war  the  sway  of  fortune 
was  great,  and  diat  the  burden  of  certain  taxes,  difigust  at 
i&  success,  and  ind%nation  at  misconduct^  would  dispose  the 
minds  of  men  to  receive  doctrines  and  impressions  un&vour- 
aUe  to  the  constitution?  Even  all  this  he  hi^ied  they  would 
resist;  but  it  would  be  putting  them  to  a  severer  trial  than 
lie  wished  tosee. 

On  diese*  occasions  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say, 
Aat  he^  vAio  loved  the  constitution,  disapproved  of  the  opi- 
Bions  of  those  who  said  that  we  had  no  constitution.     His 
love  cf  the  constitution  was  to  the  cimstitution  on  its  old 
form,  which  had  subrasted  by  constaiBt  reformation,  and  was 
of  such  a  nature,  that  if  it  was  not  improviii^,  it  was  in  a 
state  dT  decay.     He  was  happy  to  find  by  the  resolutions  from 
wioos  parts  of  the  country,  that,  in  his  opiuMMi,  he  was  not 
stegahur.    Like  evei^  human  productioD,  the  constitution  was 
Hot  perfect,  and  if  it  w^re,  it  would  not  long  continue  so^ 
unless  the  practice  of  it  was  carefully  watched,  and  if  that 
spirit  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  pec^le,  which  was  its 
Mst  security,  were  lulled  to  sleep.    Melancholy,  therefor^ 
as  the  present  prospect  was,  he  saw  more  danger  than  ever 
Ama  that  prospect,  frcan  pudbing  the  present  alarm  too  far,  and 
nakkig  the  people  see  the  picture  all  on  one  side — the  dan- 
gers of  anarchy  only,  while  they  were  inattrative  to  the  almses 
tmd  encroachments  of  the  executive  power  on  the  other.     If 
Ae  4»11  was  intended  to  guard  us  i^ainst  internal  danger, 
<irbile  we  were  at  war  wi&  France^  we  Knew  that  in  1715  and 
1745  the  French  had  not  been  spariim  of  attempts  to  sow 
Aisetttions  and  excite  rdbellion  in   the  country;   and  yet 
me  had,  by  the  commercial  treaty,  provided  tor  the  pro- 
tection ei  the  aUens  of  both  countries,  even  afler  an  actual 
declaration  of  war.    Did  it  guard  against  fiie  introduction 
ef  ^^dnions?   No.    We  had  not  yet  come  to  the  measure 
«f  fnpohibitmg  dl  French  books  and  papers,  which  Spain 
liad  adopted  abdut  a  year  ago;  nor  was  the  poliqr  or  the 
irrisdom  of  it  so  much  applraded  as  to  induce  us  to  follow 
the  esample.    But  diese  cqnnicHas  were  propwated  l^  coib- 
iwsaCkm  f     What,  then,  did  a  FrendnnttEi,  when  he  bnded, 
And  en  aiudience  to  understand  the  teams  of  Ub  ^UoBOjDhjf 
snd  imMvediii^y  open  a  sort  of  Tusculan  disputation?  Were 
Aej  diswimBfl^  in  dubs  and  i»nvmal  sneedngs^  where 


men  ware  dispocied  to  approve  rather  i^  y/Aat  irsa  '^'^nt^ 
than  what  was  proper?  Tlie^very  idea  of  a  Frenchman 
getting  up  to  haranftue  in  hk  bn^en  £ng^ish»  at  such  a 
meeting  was  too  rimculovs  to  be  mentionra.  If  they  werp 
propagated  at  all,  it  must  be  by  English  agents,  and  theses 
if  any  snch  tliere  wer^  which  he*did  not  mndi  believ^o^ 
would  remain  in  the  kingdom  if,  every  foreigner  were  sent 
out  <^  it. 

rnie  preamble  of  tibe  bill  was  a  oomplete  dehision;  for  it 
stated  the  extraoidinary  resort  of  aliens  to  this  .country,  as  tlur 
pretence  of  the  bill,  while  eyeatj  body  knew  that  extxaca^nar|r 
resort  to  be  occasiimed  by  drcumstaaoes  that  had  no  connea- 
tkm  with  it  At  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  qf 
Nttites,  when  so  many  Frenchmen  came  over  to  this  country, 
would  such  conduct  have  been  adopted  ?  If  it  had  baen^  it 
would  have  deprived  us  of  someof  tne  best  oonanerdal  advan^ 
tageis  that  we  enjoy  i^  the  present  day*  The  qpirit  of  the  l»D 
was  kqpt  up  in  the  mode  of  the  drfence;  for  it  was  said 
by  one  gentleman,  that  400  aliens  had  marched  into  L<md<m 
in  one  day,  while  another  g^itieman  (Mr.  Burke)  said  he 
iiad  examined  these  aliens^  and  feinid  that  they  were  not 
dangerous.  Smrely,  wheve  that  ari^t  honourable  gentleman 
aaw  no  danger,  eve^  body  else  mu^t  be  perfect^  at  ease  I 
Were  mi  cdliee  to  be  instituted  mr  the  pmrpose  <^  ex»* 
mining  the  opmi^ss  of  individuals,  and  how  tlie^  stood  96- 
&oted  to  the  constitution  of  the  cocmtiy,  no  person  could  ba 
better  qualified  than  the  right  hononraUe  gaitleman  to  40i^ 
duct  the  enquiry.  Those  who  diould  stand  this  tesl^  and  masjt 
widi  his  approbation,  mi^t  he  reckoned  sound  indeed. 
With  rei^^ect  to  the  emagrsnts,  aBM»g  whcxyi  it  was  Hl^f■4 
to  make  a  distinetiott  by  tro  l^  he  would  fH^ect  these  wh^ 
had  fiUen  a  sacrifice  to  thar  opinions  in  fi^vour  <rf  the  oM 
government  of  France ;  not  because  he  approved  of  their  prin- 
ciples, but  because  he  req)ected  their  itiisfertaiies*  With 
arespect  to  those  who  sufifered  ibr  tihdr  attaehment  to  tine  i»ew 
constitution,  he  had  heard  it  said  by  a  persmi  of  high  ranli^ 
ithat  if  La  Fayette  were  hero,  he  oiu|fat  to  be  sent  out  4^"  ihe 
country.  Was.tiiis  to  be  enduredr  Was  it  fit  to  vest  aiyr 
ministers  witii  sach  a  jpower.  merdy  in  the  hope  ihat  they 
would  tiot  abuse  it  ?  The  fnird  description,  those  who  had 
fled  fi)r  fear  of  punishment  fior  beii^  concerned  in  the  de^ 
testable  massacre  of  the  ad  c£  September,  all  men  would  wM^ 
to  see  removed;  Imt  tins  was  a  sufSdent  grdand/or  a  perti«* 
cidarlaw.  The  horrors  of  that  day  ougbt^iot  to  be  m^^onej 
as  the  act  of  the  Froidi  government,  or  ^e  French  pe9[4% 
fiirbothdisdaiawditi  but  to  disclaim  was  not  enoiighf  That 
tils  cruBe  was  not  pmwtad  or  faliowad  nphy  stiimg^acanir 
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pies  of  punishment,  would*  be  an  indelible  disgrace  to  Paris 
and  to  France.     But,  were  we  to  go  to  var  on  account  of 
these  inhuman  murders  ?     No  war  could  be  rational  that  had 
not  some  object,  which  being  obtained,  made  way  for  pedcau 
^ We,  were  not,  be  trusted,  going  to  war  for  the  restoration  <rf 
the  old  French  government,  nor  for  the  extermination  of  the 
French  people.     What,  then,  had  the  horrors  committed  in 
France  to  do  with  the  reasons  of  war  ?  But  they  had  to  do  with 
the  passions  of  men,  and  were  held  out  to  blind  their  judg- 
tnent  by  exciting  their  indignation.     That  we  might  have*  a 
"rational  and  intelligible  account  of  the  object  for  which  we 
were  going  to  war,  he  had  made  the  propositions  on  which 
the  Hduse  had  already  decided :  and  notwithstanding  their  ill 
success,  he  should  not  desist  till  such  an  account  was  obtained. 
The  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  send  foreigners  out  of  the 
kingdom,  said  to  be  left  untouched  by  the  bill,  ought  not  to 
remain  in  doubt.     The  single  instance  produced  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  counterbalanced  by  another  in 
the  same  reign,  when  the  king  did  the  same  thing  by  the 
authority  of  parliament  which  he  had  done  before  by  his  own 
power.     He  believed  that  the  prerogative  did  not  exist,  and 
if  it  did,  that  it  was  too  dangerous  to  be^  suffered  to  remain:. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  prerogative  for  the  good  of  the 
•people — if,  indeed,  the  word  "people"  was  not  expunged 
■from  our  political  dictionary — the  good  of\the  people  bemg 
the  only  foundation  that  he  knew  for  any  prerogative,  it  was 
fit  that  it  should  be  clearly  defined  and  understood,  either  by 
an  enacting  or  a  declaratory  law. 

•  In  answer  to  Lord  Miilgrave,  Mr.  Fox  paid  a  handsome  cotn^ 
pliment  to  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Erskine,  to  whose  abilities  and 
perseverance  it  was  owing,  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  could  now 
he  had  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  writing  charged  as 
•libellous.  He  «aid,  that  his  learned  friend  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  honour  in  his  profession  if  he  had 
shrunk  from  the  defence  of  Mr.  Paine,  or  shewed  that 
any  man  prosecuted  in  this  country  could  be  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  counsel,  where  counsel  was  allowed' 
by  law. 

To  the  charge  of  inconsistency  in  having  signed  the  decla^ 
ration  of  a  society  against  seditious  writings,  while  he  thought 
8uch  societies  illegai,  he  said  he  did  not  understand  the  decla^ 
ration  as  meaning  to  prosecute  any  writings  by  subscription; 
he  had  by  what  he  said  at  the  meeting  expressly  guarded  him- 
self in  this  particular,  and  was  told  that  the  money  subscribed 
was  not  for  any  such  purpose,  but  to  pay  for  papers  and 
advertisements.  If  he  had  misunderstood  the  one,  or  been 
misinfojpned  in  the  other,  he  would  withdraw  his  name.    He 


Imil^E^'gned  a  ifdut$&m'  of  attachiment  to  the  oonstitutioii^ 
l^^acouse  be  thought  it  of  importahce  at  the  present  moment  to 
let  foreigners,  and  especially  the  French,  see  that  men  of  all 
descriptions  were  firmly  attached  to  it ;  that  they  had  been 
grossly  deceived  by  the  addresses  from  this  coontry/  which 
told  them  that  their  doctrines  were  very  generally  adopted 
here ;  that  they  had  been  deceived  hy  the  minister's  procla- 
mations, stating  that  there  was  great  danger  from  their  doc- 
trines ;  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  alarms  expressed 
by  some  of  his  own  friends.  This  he  had  done,  and  every 
thing  consistent  with  honour  he  would  still  do  to  prevent  a 
war  with  Prance;  more  especially  a  war  on  false  hop'es,'^on 
one  part,  and  false  grounds  on  the  other. 

On  the  subject  of  party-connections  it  was  seldom  proper — 
a't  all  times  difficult — to  s^eak,  and  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
do  it.  He  would  only  just  shew  his  honourable  friend  a  few 
of  the  consequences  arising  from  the  doctrine  he  had  laid 
dowii.  His  honourable  friend'  would,  oppose  a  ministry 
where  he  Miad  liopes  of  turning  -them  out,  and  seeing  his 
friends  get  into  their  places ;  but  when  those  hopes  were  at 
an  end  he  woul^  jpin  them.  Many  of  those  who  had  formerly 
opposed  ministers  had  done  so;  more  would  follow  their  ex* 
ample ;  but  they  l\ad  never  dreamt  that  they  should  have  so 
good  a  defi^ce  for  their  conduct  as  the  system  of  his  honour-^ 
able  friend  —  a  d<)otrine  much  more  convenient  for  others  tbaiit 
lie  was  sure  it  would  be  for  himself.  Did  his  honourable 
friend  see  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine  ?  Could  he,  npon* 
reflection,  reconcile  it  with  his  higb  notions  of  honour  ?  Was' 
it  a  fit  lesson  to  teach  ministers,  that,  if  by  their  misconduct 
the  public  safety  wag  brought  into  danger,  then  they  shoulcl 
have  the  support  of  those  who  had  before  opposed  them  ? 
Was  it  proper  thus  to  hold  opt  a  reward  to  misconduct? 
Would  it  Qurb  the  inordinate  and  selfish  ambition  of  men  in. 
power  to  say,  that  if  he  thought  them,  so  good  a»  to  resw^ 
their  places  rather  than  their  country  i^uld  suffer,  he  womd 
oppose  them  ;  but  if  he  thought  them  so  bad  as  to  sacrifice 
iheit  country  to*  their  own  love  of  peace,  he  should  feel  him- 
self bound  not  only  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  but  to  join 
them  ?  Thus  his  honourable  friend  held  out  a  premium  to  a 
wicked  and  pernicious  ambition,  arid,  in  fact,  said  to  mtnis- 
t^tn,'  In  order  to  retain  your  places,  and  ensure  our  support 
to  your  power,  you  hav^  only  to  bring  the  country  to  the; 
brink  of  a:uin.  If  his  honourable  friend  did  join  ministers^^ 
they. would  not  have  much  reason  to  be  proud ;  lor,  on  his  ovm 
principle,  'in  proportion  to  the  sup|)ort  hegave.theQH  would  be, 
Us  baa  opiniim  o^those  to  ^otn  he  went,  and  his  good  opinion 
of  those  wbotai  he  Jbiad  left. '  Mr.  IVacconciuded  wiyi  moying. 
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day  three  wedc8»''  in  order>  be aeid^  tome  time  fer  enquirf 

inlo  the  gemidi  of  the  neoeBsky  alleged  ior  adi^tix^  it 

Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  negatived  without  a  divisioib     After  wUdi 
Ihe  bin  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


ApdR£8S  ok  ths  King's  AfiessACE  fob  an  Augmentation^ 
OF  THE  Forces. 

February  i. 

ON  the  a4th  of  January,  175U,  intdli^nce  arrived  in  Londoii 
of  the  melanchc^  catastropfie  of  Louis  the  XVIth ;  and  00  the 
aSth,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  presented  the  foUowing  message  from 

his  majesty : 

«  George  R.  , 
*^  His  majesty  has  given  directions  for  taving  before  the  House  of 
Commons  copies  of  several  papers  which  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  Chauvelin»  late  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  most  qhris- 
tiaA  kingy  by  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  fiMreicn^  a&irs, 
and  of  the  mswevs  returned  titereto ;  and  likewise  oopy  oran  order 
made  by  his  majesty  in  council,  and  transmitted  by  nis  miuesty'a 
commands  to  tne  said  Mr.  ChauveUn,  in  consequence  of  tfie  ac<* 
counts  of  the  atrocious  act  recendy  perpetrated  at  Paris.-— la 
tiie  present  situation  of  affiurs  his  majesty  thinks  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  make  a  further  augmentation  of  his  forces  by  sea  and 
land ;  and  relies  on  the  known  affection  and  zeal  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  enable  his  majesty  to  take  the  most  effectual  mea«* 
Bures,  in  tiie  present  important  conjuncture,  fbr  maintaining  the 
aecuri^  and  rights  of  his  own  dominions ;  fbr  supporting  his  fdlies; 
and  finr  opposing  views  of  mprandiaement  and  ambition  on  the 
part  of  France,  which  would  m  at  all  times  dangerous  to  the  ge-« 
Jteval  interests  of  Euvopc^  but  axe  peculiarly  so,  when  connected 
with  the  propaffati<m  of  principles  which  lead  to  the  violation  of 
the  mostsacreaduties,  andase  utterly  subversive  of  the  peace  a93[ 
order  of  all  civil  society." 

Themessage  was  taken  into  consideration  on  the  xstiMT  Februaryi^ 
when  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  a  long  and  eloquent  speech  with  movingyt 
<^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  return. 
Ids  miyesty  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  his  most  nracibus  mes* 
aage,  and  for  the  communication  of  the  pqiers,  wtddb,  by  his 
mqesty's  command,  have  been:  laid  before  us;  Toofer  to  hie 
mi^esly  eur  heartftlft  cendolesee  et^  the  atroeious  aot  latrtf  per«* 
patiratad  at  Paris»  i>ikh  mustbeviewed  byewsry natie^  iaEttroy^ 
aaa».enferag&o»feKgie%  jaalaoe^  andhMUMilgr^  aaiaaaitoyUn^ 
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and  dtseadfiil  example  ^  ^  tSect  of  prftictples  which  lead  to  the 
vioHikiOKi  of  the  moM  sacred  duties^  and  are  utfeerij  auhversive  of 
the  peaee  and  order  of  all  civil  society :  To  asaica  hii  majestj^ 
tiiat  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  views  of  ag- 
grandizement and  ambition/  whichy  in  violation  of  repeated  and  . 
aolemn  professions,  have  been  openly  manifested  on  the  part  of 
Firance,  and  which  are  connected  with  the  propagation  of  prin-> 
ciples  incompatiable  with  the  existence  of  all  just  and  regular 
government :  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  we  consider 
a  vigorous  and  effectual  opposition  to  these  views  as  essential  to 
the  security  of  every  thing  which  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to  vm 
as  a  nation,  and  to  the  future  tranquillity  and  safety  of  aU  other 
countries:  That,  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  shall,  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  alacrity,  a^rd  his  majesty  the  most  effectual 
assistance  to  enable  his  majesty  to  make  a  further  augmentation  of 
his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  to  act  as  circumstances  may  require 
in  the  present  imi)ortant  conjuncture,  for  maintaining  the  securitj 
and  h'onour  of  his  crown,  for  supporting  the  just  rights  of  hia 
allies,  and  for  preserving  to  his  people  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  the  blessing  which,  under  the  Divine  Providence,  they  dertv^ 
from  the  British  constitution/^ -» The  address  was  seconded  by 
Lord  Beauchamp.  The  Earl  of  Wycombe  conceived  it  to  be  bia 
indispensable  duty  to  use  every  argument  in  his  power  to  prevent 
a  war.  The  country,  be  insisted,  was  in  no  dai^er  whatever, 
bemg  equally  secured  by  its  insular  situation,  its  internal  resources^ 
and  die  strong  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  constitution.  As  for 
French  principles,  he  had  no  idea  of  going  to  war  against  them ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  France,  he  attributed 
ihem  to  the  infimious  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  which 
mlgltt  be  eddied  a  fhitemity  of  kings  for  the  purpose  of  imnosing 
dei^otism  on  all  Europe.  •—  Mr.  Wnitbread  opposed  the  aadress. 
He  prefaced  his  observations  by  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  the 
atrocious  deed  recently  committed  in  France:  it  wOuld  standi 
he  said,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  black  catalogue  of  crimes 
which  history  had  to  record ;  it  would  remain  a  foul  stain  upoa, 
the  national  character  of  the  people  amount  whom  it  had  been 
perpetrated.  But  he  denied  that  the  barbarities  imputed  to  F^^nc^ 
were  the  necessary  consequences  of  die  Ftench  revolution,  or  of 
republiccm  principles.    To  die  conduct  of  the  powers  combinetf 

2:ain8t  the  liberties  of  Frasice,  to  the  sanguinary  maniHsstoes  of 
e  Duke  of  Brunswick,  might  diey  be,  without  hesitation,  as^^ 
cribed.  These  manifestoes  bore  rauier  the  stamp  and  character 
of  those  Gothic  and  Scythian  invaders,  with  whom  to  conquer 
and  destroy  were  the  same,  than  of  the  gallant  and  geneAms, 
leader  of  the  annies  of  two  enlightened  princes  of  Europe,  at  the* 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  spirit  of  Attila  was  dis- 
cernible m  them,  who  describmg  the  manner  in  which  himself 
made  war*  in  the  enmlviticid  worcb  recorded  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  had 
8^  <^  Where  Atdlas  horse  sets  his  foot,  the  grass  sever  srows.'*^ 
Ifodanoeoated  a  wavwtdi  France.  Ha  denied  it  was  joftMableapiMt' 
aap  oCthagwunda. stated  in  die  papers  on  dia  taUa;  nor  would. 
ha«U«vr«diatiiiiiii8l«iii  bad  dmn  theic  mwost  to  aroid  jw>  diaadfipi 
acalamity* 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  that  although  some  words  had  faUea  from 
the  right  honourable  the  chanceliar  of  the  exchequer  which 
might  lead  him  to  think  that  war  was  not  absolutely  deter«- 
mined  tipon,  yet  the  general  tenor  and  impression  of  his 
speech  'Was  such  as  to  convince  him  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  duty,  which  he  owed,  not  merely  to  his  im- 
mediate constituents,  but  to  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britaii!, 
of  whom  the  members  of  that  House  were  individually  and 
cpUectively  the  virtual  representatives,  more  imperiously  called 
upon  him,  and  upon  every  man,  to  speak  out  and  declare  hia 
aentimaits  frankly  and  fairly.  The  misrepresentations  and 
misconstructions  of  what  he  and  those  who  thought  as  he  did, 
had  already  said  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  left  him 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  what  he  must  now  say,  would  be 
equally,  and  perhaps  as  successfully,  misrepresented  and  mis- 
construed. This  only  served  to  shew,  that  they  were  on  a 
service  of  honour  as  well  as  danger;  but  if  he  were  deterred 
by  misrepresentation  and  calummy  from  delivering  opinions 
because  they  might  be  unp<^ular,  and  from  deprecating  a 
war  with  France  as  an  evil  to  be  avoided  by  every  means  con* 
Astent  with  the  bcmour  and  safety  of  us  and  our  allies,  he 
should  basely  betray  his  trust  to  his  constituents  and  his 
country. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  introduced  the  several 
grounds  of  dispute  with  France,  ably  and  eloquently;  but  the 
reasons  for  going  to  war,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  for  anning, 
had  not  been  very  accurately  treated.  The  crimes,  the  mur-* 
dera,  and  the  massacres  that  had  been  committed  in  France, 
he  did  not  view  with  less  horror,  he  did  not  consider  as  less 
atrocious  than  those  who  made  them  the  perpetual  theme  of 
their  declamation,  although  he  put  them  entirely  out  of  the 
question  in  the  present  debate.  '  The  condemnation  and. exe- 
cution of  the  king  he  pronounced  to  be  an  act  as  disgraceful 
as  any  that  the  page  of  history  recorded ;  and  whatever  oi»-« 
nions  he  might  at  any  time  have  given  in  private  con- 
versation, he  had  expressed  none  certainly  in  that  House,  on 
the  justice  of  bringing  kings  to  trial:  revenge  being  unjns* 
tifiaUe,  and  punishment  useless,  where  it  could  not  operate 
either  by  way  of  prevention  or  example,  he  did  not  view 
with  less  detestation  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  that  had 
been  committed  towards  that  unhappy  monarch.  Not  only 
were  the  rules  of  criminal  justice,  rules  that  more  than  any 
other  ought  to  be  strictly  observed,  violated  with  respect  to 
him;  not  only  was  he  tried  and  condemned,  without  any 
existing  law  to  which  he  was  personally  amenable,  and  ereHL 
contrary  to  laws  Uiat  c^d  actually  exist;  but  the  degradii||^« 
drcumstances  of  bis  imprisonment,  the  unneoeBsary  and  in* 
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suiting  asperity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  the  total, 
want  of  republican  magnanimity  in  the  whole  transaction, . 
(for  even  in  that  House  it  could  be  no  o£&nce  to  say,  that 
there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  magnanimity  in  a  republic,) 
added  every  i^;gravation  to  the  inhumanity  and  injustice  of 
those  acts. 

Now,  having  said  all  this  as  the  genuine  expression  of  his 
feelings  and  his  conviction,  he  saw  neither  propriety  nor  wis- 
dom in  that  House  passing  judgment  on  any  act  committed 
in  another  nation,  which  had  no  direct  reference  to  us.  The 
general  maxim  of  policy  always  was,  that  the  crimes  per- 
pirated  in  one  independent  state  were  not  cognizable  by 
another.  Need  he  remind  the  House  of  our  former  conduct 
in  this  respect  ?  Had  we  not  treated,  had  we  not  formed  al- 
liances with  Portugal  and  with  Spain,  at  the  very  time  when 
those  kingdoms  were  disgraced  and  polluted  by  the  most 
blocking  and  barbarous  acts  of  superstition  and  cruelty,  of 
racks,  torture,  and  burnings,  under  the  abominable  tyranny 
of  the  inquisition  ?  Did  we  ever  make  these  outrages  against 
reason  and  humanity  a  pretext  for  war  ?  Did  we  ever  inquire 
bow  the  princes  with  whom  we  had  relative  interests  either 
obtained  or  exercised  their  power?  Why,  then,  were  the 
enormities  of  the  French  in  their  own  country  held  up  as  a 
cause  of  war?  Much  of  these  enormities  had  been  attributed 
to  the  attack  of  the  combined  powers ;  but  this  he  neither 
considered  as  an  excuse,  nor  would  argue  on  as  a  palliation. 
If  they  dreaded,  or  had  felt  an  attack,  to  retaliate  on  their 
fellow  citizens,  however  much  suspected,  was  a  proceediug 
which  justice  disclaimed;  and  he  had  flattered  himself,  that 
when  men  were  disclaiming  old,  and  professing  to  adopt  new 
principles,  those  of  persecution  and  revenge  would  be  thci 
first  that  they  would  discard.  No  man  felt  greater  horror  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  combined  powers  than  he  did.  A  com- 
bination more  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and 
the  liberties  of  mankind  had  never  been  formed.  It  had  beei^ 
said  that  Austria  was  not  the  aggressor  in  the  war  with  France. 
Had  those,  who  said  30,  seen  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz?  Let  them 
lock  at  tliat  treaty,  take  the  golden  rule  of  supposing  themselves 
in  the  situation  of  the  French,  and,  judging  of  others  as  they 
would  wish  to  be  judged,  say  whether  or  not  the  French 
had  been  the  aggressors.  But,  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
Austria,  was  the  King  of  Prussia  attacked  by  France?  Were 
his  territories  menaced,  or  his  allies  insulted  ?  Had  he  not 
been  completely  the  aggressor,  he  would  have  called  upon  us 
as  his  allies  for  succour :  no  such  call  had  ever  been  heard  of: 
a  sulffident  proof,  if  any  proof  were  wanting,  that  he  never 
•oiksidered  Ima^  but  as-  engaging  in  an  offensive  war.   What 
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were  the  principles  of  these  combined  powers?  They  wstw  » 
«ew  form  of  gorernment  establishing  in  France,  and  they 
agreed  to  invade  the  kingdom,  to  mould  its  government  ac- 
cording to  their  own  capricej  or  to  restore  the  despotism  which 
the  French  had  overthrown.  Was  it  for  the  safety  of  English 
liberty,  (liberty  that  might  still  be  mentioned  without  offence,)* 
that  if  we  should  make  any  change  in  our  fonn  of  govern- 
ment or  constitution,  and  that  change  should  be  disagreeable 
to  foreign  powers,  they  should  be  considered  as  having  a  right 
to  combine,  and  replace  what  we  had  rejected,  or  give  us  any 
thing  else  in  its  room  by  fire  and  sword  ? 

He  would  hot  go  over  the  atrocious  manifestoes  that  pre*- 
eeded  or  followed  the  march  of  the  combined  armies;  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  House,  or  at  least  but  one  (Mr.  Burke), 
who  would  attempt  to  defend  them.  But  these  it  seeded 
were  not  to  be  executed  — ^  he  hoped  they  were  not ;  but  the 
only  security  he  knew  of  was,  that  those  who  issued  them 
had  not  the  means.  What  was  their  conduct  ?  Their  modq[ 
of  raising  money  was  at  least  as  bad  as  that  with  which  the 
French  were  reproached.  The  French  confiscated  property 
where  they  carried  their  arms;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  took 
what  he  wanted,  and  gave  paper  for  it  in  the  name  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch  whom  he  pretended  to  assist.  He  cjon- 
tracted  debts  in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  which  he  knew 
the  French  king  might  never  have  the  means  or  the  inclination 
to  pay;  and  this  swindling  trick,  for  which  any  man  in  this 
country  would  have  been  convicted  and  punished,  he  con- 
tinued after  he  had  begun  his  retreat.  Yet  We  stood  by  and 
saw  all  this  without  alarm;  certainly  without  interference. 
We  perceived  no  danger  in  the  success  of  despotism ;  but 
the  moment  the  opposite  cause  became  successful,  our  fear^ 
were  extreme. 

He  should  now  shew,  that  all  the  topics  to  which  he  bad 
adverted,  were  introduced  into  the  debate  to  Wind  the  judg- 
Inent,  by  rousing  the  passions,  and  were  none  of  them  the  just 

Sounds  of  war.  These  grounds  were  three :  the  d&tiger  of 
oUand ;  the  decree  of  the  French  convention  of  Novemb^ 
the  19th ;  and  the  general  danger  to  Europe  from  the  progress 
oi  the  French  arms.  With  respect  to  Holland,  the  conduct 
of  ministers  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  their  disingenuousness; 
They  could  not  state  that  the  Dutch  had  called  upon  us  to 
fulfil  the  terms  ofour  alliance.  They  were  obliged  to  confe&j, 
that  no  such  requisition  had  been  made;  but  added,  that  they 
knew  the  Dutch  were  very  much  disfposed  to  make  h.  What-* 
ev6r  might  be  the  words  of  the  treaty,  we  were  bound  Iti 
honour,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  to  protect  the  Dcrtdi,  tf 
ihey  cakea  upon  us  to  do  ao,  but  neither  by  honour  Hor  ^ 
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treaty  till  then*  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  was  very  nn*. 
foitonate  upon  this  occasion.  In  the  order  for  a  general  &8t 
by  the  States,  it  was  expressly  said,  "  that  their  neutrality 
seeined  to  put  them  in  security  amidst  surrounding  armies, 
and  had  hitherto  effectively  protected  them  fix)m  molestation/' 

This  he  by  no  means  construed  into  giving  up  the  opening 
of  the  Scheldt  on  their  part;  but  it  pretty  dearly  shewe(^ 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  make  it  the  cause  of  a  war, 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  us.  But  France  had  broken 
fiuth  with  the  Dutch — was  this  a  <»use  for  us  to  go  to  war? 
How  long  was  it  since  we  considered  a  circumstance  tending 
to  cUminish  the  good  understanding  between  France  and  Hol- 
land»  as  a  misfortune  to  this  country  ?  The  plain  state  of  the 
xwltor  was,  that  we  were  bound  to  save  Holland  from  war, 
or  by  war,  if  called  upon ;  and  that  to  force  the  Dutch  into  a 
war  at  so  much  peril  to  them,  which  they  saw  and  dreaded^ 
was  not  to  fulfil,  but  to  abuse  the  treaty*  Hence  he  com-- 
iJained  of  the  disingenuous  conduct  of  ministers,  in  imputing 
that  to  the  Dutdi,  which  the  Dutch  wished  to  avoid. 

The  decree  of  the  xpth  of  November  he  considered  as  an 
insult ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  executive  council  as  no  ade« 
quate  satisfaction;  but  the  explanation  shewed  that  the  French 
were  not  disposed  to  insist  upon  that  decree,  and  that  they 
were  inclined  to  peace;  and  then  our  ministers,  with  hdujsfati-* 
ness  unexampled,  told  them,  they  had  insulted  us,  but  rentsed 
to.  tell  them  the  QsU:ure  of  the  satisfaction  that  we  required* 
It  was  said,  we  must  have  security;  and  he  was  reedy  to 
admit  that  neither  a  disavowal  by  the  executive  councU  of 
France,  nor  a  tacit  repeal  by  the  Convention,  on  the  intima-ii 
tioQ  of  an  unacknowledged  agent,  of  a  decree,  which  thef 
Bught  renew  the  day  ^^r  they  repealed  it,  would  be  a  £uffi-> 
cient  security*  But  at  least  we  ought  to  tell  them  what  wm 
meant  by  security;  for  it  was  the  extreme  of  arrogance  to 
complain  of  insult  without  deigning,  to  explain  what  repar- 
ation we  required:  and  he  feared  an  indefinite  term  was  bem 
employed,  Skot  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  but  of  precluding 
latisfaetioo.  Next  it  waa  said,  they  must  withdraw  their 
troops  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  before  we  could  be  sa^ 
lisfied.  Were  we^  then,  come  to  that  pitch  of  insolence  m  to 
say  to  France,  ^^  You  Have  conquered  part  of  an  enemy's  terri-^ 
tnry  who  made  war  upon  you,  we  will  not  interfere  to  make 
peaee^  but  we  require  you  to  abandon  the  advuitagea  you 
bavie  gamed,  while  he  is  preparing  to  attack  you  anew."  Was 
this  we  neutrality  we  meant  to  hold  out  to  France  ?  ^^  If  you 
^n  iavfided.and  beaten,  we  will .  be  qniet  spectators ;  but  if 
you  favrt  your  enemy,  if  you  enter  his  .territ<»ry,  we  dseclar^ 
yon*''  If  t|ie  iiii^sioa  of  the  JSf^lierlafidawa^.wiwii 
c  2 
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DOW  alarmed'  us — and  that  it  ought  to  alarm  us  if  the  result 
was  to  make  the  country  an  appendage  to  France,  there  could 
be  no  doubt — we  ought  to  have  interposed  to  prevent  it  ift 
die  very  first  instance;  for  it  was  the  natural  consequence, 
vrhieb  every  man*  foresaw,  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Austria.  The  French  .now  said,  they  would  evacuate  the 
country  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  when  its  liberties 
were  established.  Was  this  sufficient?  By  no  means :  but  we 
ought  to  tell  them  what  we  would  deem  sufficient,  instead  of 
saying  to  them,  as  we  were  now  saying,  *^  this  is  an  a^rava* 
tion,  this  is  nothing,  and  this  is  insufficient"  That  war  was 
unjust  which  told  not  an  enemy  the  ground  of  provocation, 
and  the  measure  of  atonement;  it  was  as  impolitic  as  unjust, 
for  without  the  object  of  contest,  clearly  and  definitively 
stated,  what  opening  could  there  be  for  treating  of  peace? 
Before  going  to  war  with  France,  surely  the  people,  who  must 
pay  and  must  suffer,  ought  to  be  informed  on  what  obje^* 
they  were  to  fix  their  hopes  for  its  honourable  termination^ 
After  five  or  six  years  war,  the  French  might  agree  to  evacuate 
the  Netherlands  as  the  price  of  peace.  Was  it  clear  that  they 
would  not  do  so  now,  if  we  would  condescend  to  propose  it 
in  intelligible  terms?  Surely  in  such  an  alternative,  the  acpe- 
riment  was  worth  trying.  But,  then,  we  had  no  securi^. 
against  French  principles  !  What  security  would  they  be  able 
to  give  us  after  a  war  which  they  could  not  give  now  r 

With  respect  to  the  general  danger  of  Europe,  the  same 
arguments  applied,  and  to  the  same  extent.  To  the  general 
situation  and  security  of  Europe  we  had  been  so  scandalously 
inattentive;  we  had  seen  the  entire  conquest  of  Polan<^ 
and  the  invasion  of  France,  with  such  marked  indifierence, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  take  it  up  with  the  grace  <^ 
sincerity ;  but  even  this  would  be  better  provided  for,  by  pro* 
posing  terms  before  going  to  war. 

He  had  thus  shewn  that  none  of  the  professed  causes  ware 
grounds  for  going  to  war.  What,  then,  remained  but  the 
internal  government  of  France,  always  disavowed,  but  ever 
kept  in  mind,  and  constantly  mentioned  ?  The  destruction  of 
that  government  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  combined 
powers  whom  it  was  hoped  we  were  to  join ;  and  we  could 
not  join  them  heartily  if  our  object  was  one  thing  white 
theirs  was  another;  for  in  that  case  the  party  whose  object 
was  first  obtained  might  naturally  be  expected  to  make  se^ 
parate  terms,  and  there  could  be  no  cordiality  nor  confi- 
dence. To  this,  then,  we  came  at  last,  that  we  were  ashamed 
to  own  our  engaging  to  aid  the  restoration  of  despotism^ 
and  coliusively  sought  pretexts  in  the  Sqheldt  and  the  Nether* 
lands.    Such  would  be  the  real  cause  of  the  war^  if  war  we 
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were  to  have  •— a  war,  which  he  trusted  he  should  soon -see 
as. generally  execrated,  as  it  was  now  thought  to  be  popular. 
He  knew,  that  for  this  wish,  he  should  be   represented  as 
holding  up  the  internal  government  of  TPrance  as  an  object 
for   imitation.      He  thought   the   present  state  of  govern- 
ment in  France  any  thing  rather  than  an  object  of  imitation ; 
but  he  maintained  as  a  principle  inviolable,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  every  independent  state  was  to  be  settled  by  thos€f 
who  were  to  live  under  it,  and  not  by  foreign  force.     The 
conduct  of  the  French  in  the  Netherlands  was  the  same  with, 
such  a  war  as  he  was  now  deprecating,  and  might  be  an 
omai  of  its  success.    It  was  a  war  of  pikes  and  bayonets  against 
opinions ;  it  was  the  tyranny  of  giving  liberty  by  compulsion ; 
it  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  system  among  a  people  by 
force,  which  the  more  it  was  forced  upon  them,  the  more  they 
abhorred.     The  French  appeared  less  moderate,  from  pre- 
tending to  be  more  so,  than  other  nations;  by  overturning 
the  ancieirt  government,  and  imposing  theories  ox  their  own,  on    - 
a  people  who  disliked  them,  while  they  pretended  to  liberate, 
instead  of  using  their  right  of  conquest.     But  was  this  such  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ?  As  was  said  of  the  woman  caught 
in  adultery,  which  of  the  courts,  that  of  London  or  Berlin, 
would  cast  the  first  stone?  The  States  of  Brabant,  they  were 
told,  had,  pacta  conventa,  a  legal  and  free  government  of 
their  own.     But,  were  the  States  free  under  the  House  of 
Austria,  under  Joseph,  Leopold,  or  Francis?  O  yes !  for  when 
Dumourier  was  triumphantly  entering  Brussels,  and  the  Au- 
strian governors  making  their  escape  at  a  postern,  they  sent 
back  a  declaration  to  the  States,  restoring  their  magna  charta^ 
the  joyeuse  entree,  which  had  been  the  perpetual  subject  of 
dispute  with  their  sovereign,  and  which  all  their  remonstrances 
could  never  obtain  before.     This  was  the  government  that 
acted  with  such  honour  to  its  subjects,  and  put  the  French  to 
shame !  He  feared  that  if  they  were  to  examine  the  conduct 
of  foreign  powers,  in  point  of  honour  and  good  faith,  they 
must  be  compelled  to  speak  less  civilly  of  them  than  policy 
would  dictate.     Why,  then,  had  he  touched  upon  it  ?    Be* 
cause  the  conduct  of  France  was  perpetually  introduced  to  in- 
flame and  delude,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  dispel  the  delusion, 
by  shewing  that  it  was  not  more  exceptionable  than  that  of 
its  neighbours. 

In  ^1  decisions  on  peace  or  war,  it  was  important  to  con- 
sider what  we  might  lose,  and  what  we  could  gain.  On 
the  one  hand,  extension  of  territority  was  neither  expected  nor 
eligible:  on  the  other,  although  he  feared  not  the  threat  of  the 
-  French  minister  of  marine,  would  any  man  say  that  our  ally 
might  not  sufifer ;  that  the  events  of  war  might  not  produce  a 
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change  in  the  internal  state  of  Holland,  and  in  the  situation 
of  the  stadtholder,  too  afflicting  for  him  to  anticipate?  In 
weighing  the  probable  danger,  every  consideration  ought  to 
be  put  into  the  scale.  Was  the  state  of  Ireland  such  as  to 
make  war  desirable?  That  was  a  subject  which  had  been  said  by 
some  honourable  gentlemen  to  be  too  delicate  to  be  toached 
upon ;  but  he  approved  not  of  that  delicacy  which  taught  men 
to  shut  tbeir  eyes  to  danger.  The  state  of  Ireland  he  was 
not  afraid  to  mention.  He  thought  it  both  promising  and 
alai*ming;  promising,  because  the  government  of  this  country 
had  forced  the  government  of  that  kingdom  to  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  undoubted  rights  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  after  having  in  a  former  session  treated 
their  humble  petition  with  contempt,  and  in  the  summer  en- 
deavoured to  stir  up  the  protestants  against  the  catholics  ; 
alarming,  because  the  gross  misconduct  of  administration  had 
brought  the  government  and  the  legislature  into  contempt  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  Here  he  called  on  his  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Windham)  who  had  given  the  aid  of  his  great 
talents,  as  secretary  in  Ireland,  to  an  administration  with 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  beiuff  connected,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  he  had  declared,  that  he  would  support 
ministei^  when  they  had  done  mischief  enough  to  be  formi- 
dable, when  they  had  brought  the  country  into  a  situation 
sufficiently  perilous,  to  accept  of  the  same  situation  again,  and 
avert  the  danger  which  they  had  created.  He  hoped  the 
plan  to  be  pursued  would  be  conciliatory,  that  concession  to 
the  claims  of  the  people  would  be  deemed  wisdom,  and  the 
time  of  danger  the  fit  time  for  reform ;  in  short,  he  hoped 
that  the  plan  would  be  in  every  thing  contrary  to  the  de- 
clarations of  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 

The  people  of  this  country  loved  their  constitution.  They 
had  experienced  its  benefits ;  they  were  attached  to  it  from 
habit.  Why,  then,  put  their  love  to  any  unnecessary  test  ? 
Tliat  love  by  being  tried  could  not  be  made  greater,  nor 
would  the  fresh  burdens  and  taxes,  which  war  must  occasion, 
more  endear  it  to  th^ir  affection.  If  there  was  any  danger 
from  French  principles,  to  go  to  war  without  necessity  was 
to  fight  for  their  propagation. 

On  these  principles  as  reprobated  in  the  proposed  address, 
he  would  firedy  give  bis  opinion.  It  was  not  the  principles 
that  were  bad  and  to  be  reprobated,  but  the  abuse  of  them. 
From  the  abuse,  not  the  principles,  had  flowed  all  the  evils 
that  afflicted  France.  The  use  of  the  word  **  eatfalit/*  by 
the  French  was  deemed  highly  objectionable.  When  taken 
as  they  meant  it,  nothing  was  more  innocent;  for  whact  did 
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they  say?  "  all  men  are  equal  in  respect  of  their  rights/'  To 
ihis  he  assented ;  all  men  had  equal  rights,  equal  rights  to  uu« 
equal  things;  one  man  to  a  shilling,  another  to  a  thousand 
pounds;  one  man  to  a  cottage,  another  to  a  palace;  but  the 
xight  in  both  was  the  same,  an  equal  right  of  enjoying,  an 
equal  right  of  inheriting  or  acquiring,  and  of  possessing  in- 
heritance or  acquisition.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  address 
was  to  condemn,  not  the  abuse  of  those  principles,  (and  th« 
French  had  much  abused  them,)  but  the  principles  themselves. 
To  this  he  could  not  assent,  for  they  were  the  principles  on 
which  all  just  and  equitable  government  was  founded. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  already  differed  sufficiently  with  a 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  on  this  subject,  to 
wish  to  provoke  any  fresh  difference;  but  even  against  so  great; 
an  authority  he  must  say,  that  the  people  are  the  sovereign 
in  every  state ;  "that  they  have  a  right  to  change  the  form  of 
their  government,  and  a  right  to  cashier  their  governors  for 
misconduct,  as  the  people  of  this  country  cashiered  James  II., 
not  by  a  parliament,  or  any  regular  form  known  to  the  con- 
stitution, but  by  a  convention  speaking  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple; that  convention  produced  a  pariiameot  and  a  king. 
They  elected  William  to  a  vacant  throne,  not  only  setting 
aside  James,^  whom  they  had  justly  cashiered  for  misconduct, 
but  his  innocent  son.  Again,  they  elected  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  not  individually,  but  by  dynasty;  and  that  dynasty 
to  continue  while  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  it  was 
elected  were  fulfilled,  and  no  longer.  He  could  not  admit 
the  right  to  do  all  this  but  by  acknowledging  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  as  paramount  to  all  other  laws. 

But  it  was  said,  that  although  we  had  once  exercised  this 
power,  we  had  in  the  very  act  of  exercising  it,  r€aiounced  it 
for  ever.  We  had  neither  renounced  it,  nor,  if  we  had  been 
so  disposed^  was  such  a  renunciation  in  our  power.  We 
elected  first  an  individual,  then  a  dynasty,  aaad  lastly  passed 
an  act  of  parliamoit^  in  die  rei^  of  Queen  Anne,  declarizig 
it  to  be  the  right  of  the  people  of  this  realm  to  do  so  again 
without  even  assigning  a  reason.  If  there  were  any  persons 
among  us,  who  doubted  the  superior  wisd<»a  of  our  monar« 
<jiical  form  of  government,  their  error  was  owing  to  thosie 
who  changed  its  strong  and  irrefragable  foundadon  in  the 
light  and  choice  of  the  people,  to  a  more  flimsy  ground  of 
title.  Tp  tho^  who  proposed  repelling  opinions  by  force,  th^^ 
exajpaph  of  tb^  Frendi  in  the  Nether!ands»  might  teach  the 
impptence  of  power  to  repel,  or  to  introduce.  But  how  was 
a  wax  to  opverate  in  keeping  opinions  guf^ackl  daqgerous  ou| 
^of  t^s  country  ?  It  was  not  surely  meant  to  beat  the  FreocI)i 
4[>uto{  tlieir  pivnopinioni;  jand  opinions  were  Aot  like  coowp^ 
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kIRies,  tlie  importation  of  wh?ch  from  France  war  would  pre- 
vent War,  it  was  to  be  lamented,  was  a  passion  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man ;  and  it  was  cutious  to  observe,  what  at  va- 
riotrs  periods  had  been  the  various  pretences.  In  ancient 
times  wars  were  made  for  conquest.  To  these  succeeded  wars 
for  religion,  and  the  opinions  of  Luther  and  Calvin  werj  at- 
tacked'with  all  the  fury  of  superstition  an'd  of  power. 

The  next  pretext  was  commerce ;  and  it  would  probably 
be  allowed  that  no  nation  that  made  war  for  commerce  ever 
found  the  object  accomplished  on  concluding  peace.  Now  we 
were  to  make  war  on  account  of  opinions :  ^what  was  thi5  but 
recurring  again  to  an  exploded  cause  ?  For  a  war  about  prin- 
ciples in  religion  was  as  much  a  war  about  opinions,  as  a  war 
about  principles  in  politics.  In  the  excellent  set  of  papers 
alludecl  to  by  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  which  he  had  no  doubt  had  been  liberally  distributed 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  lately  got  so  many  new  lights  on 
•French  affairs,  the  atheistical  speech  of  Dupont  in  the  con- 
vention was  quoted.  But  did  they  believe  all  the  French  to 
be  atheists  and  unbelievers  on  accoimt  of  that  speech  ?  If 
they  did  so  believe,  there  would  certainly  be  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  them  for  want  of  faith.  But,  admitting  that  the 
French  were  all  atheists,  were  we  going  to  war  with  them  in 
order  to  propagate  the  christian  religion  by  means  contrary 
to  the  precepts  of  Christ?  The  justifiable  grounds  of  war 
were  insult,  injury,  or  danger.  For  the  first,  satisfaction ;  for 
the  second,  reparation ;  for  the  third,  security  was  the  object. 
Each  of  these,  too,  was  the  proper  object  of  negociation, 
which  ought  ever  to  precede  war,  except  in  case  of  an  attack 
actually  commenced.  How  had  we  negociated  ?  Not  in  any 
public  or  efficient  fonn,^  a  mode  which  he  suspected,  and  la- 
mented, by  his  proposing  it  had  been  prevented.  A  noble 
lord  (Beaucharop)  had  said,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  not  to 
conceal  his  opinions  on  so  important  an  occasion,  by  absence 
or  by  silence;  formerly,  the  noble  lord  did  not  think  absence 
so  great  a  crime.  *  During  the  nine  unfortunate  years  that  he 
had  maiirtained  tibe  same  political  connections  with  himself,  the 
noble  lord's  attendance  had  not  been  very  assiduous ;  and  he 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  noble  lord  meant  now  to  compensate 
for  past  omissions  by  future  diligence. 

When  the  triple  league  was  formed  to  check  the  ambition 
of*Louis  the  XlVth,  the  contracting  parties  did  not  deal  so 
rigorously  by  him,  as  we  were  now  toH  it  was  essential  to  the 
peace  of  Europe  that  we  should  deal  by  the  French.  They 
tiever  told  Louis  that  he  must  renounce  all  his  conquests  in 
order  to  obtain  peace.  But,  then,  it  was  said  to  be  our  duty 
to  hate  the  Fraich  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  American 
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war.     He  had  heard  of  a  duty  to  love,  but  a  duty  to  hate  was 
new  to  him.     That  duty,  however,  ought  to  direct  our  hatred 
to  the  old  governnient  of  France ;  not  to  the  new,  which  had 
no  hand  in  the  provocation.     Unfortunately,  the  new  French 
governni^[)t  was  ^admitted  to  be  the  successor  of  the  old  in 
nothing  but  its  faults  and  its  offences.     It  was  a  successor  to 
be  hated  and  to  war  against ;  but  it  was  not  a  successor  to  be 
negociated  with.     lie  feared,  liowever,  that  war  would  be  the 
yesult,  and  from  war,  apprehending  greater  evils  than  he  durst 
name,  he  should  have  shrunk  from  his  duty  if  he  had  not  en* 
deavoured  to  obtain  an  exposition  of  the  distinct  causes.     Of 
all  wars,  he  dreaded  that  the  most  which  had  no  definite  ob* 
ject,  because  of  such  a  war  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  end. 
Our  war  with  'America  had  a  definite  otgect,  an  unjust  one 
indeed,  but  still  definite;  and  after  wading  through  years  on 
yeiurs  of  expence  and  blood,  after  exhausting  invectives  and 
terms  of  ccMitempt  on  the  "  vagrant  congress,"  «  one  Adams," 
^'  one  Washington,"  &c.  &c.,  we  were  compelled  at  last  to  tre^t 
with  this  very  congress,  and  those  very  men.    The  Americans, 
to  the  honour  of  their  character,  committed  no  such  horrid 
acts  as  had  disgraced  the  FrcHich ;  but  we  were  as  liberal  of 
oar  obloquy  to  the  former  then  as  to  the  latter  now.     If  we 
did  but  know  for  what  we  weretto  fight,  we  might  look  for- 
ward with  confidence,  and  exert  ourselves  with  unanimity; 
but  while  kept  thus  in  the  dark,  how  many  might  there  be 
who  would  believe  that  w&were  fighting  the  battles  of  de- 
spotism !     To  undeceive  those  who  might  fall  into  this  un- 
happy delusion,  it  would  be  no  derogation  from  the  dignity 
of  office  to  grant  an  explanation.     If  the  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  but  yet  consider — if  he 
would  but  save  the  country  from  a  war — above  all,  a  war  of 
opinion — however  inconsistent  with  his  former  declarations 
his  measures  might  be,  he  would  gladly  consent  to  give  him  a 
general  indemnity  for  the  whole,  and  even  a  vote  of  thanks. 
Let  not  the  fatal  opinion  go  abroad^  that  kings  have  mi  in- 
terest different  from  that  of  their  subjects;  that  between  those 
who  have  property  and  those  who  have  none  there  is  not  a 
common  cause  and  coramton  feeling  ! 

He  knew  that  he  himself  should  now  be  represented  as  the 
partizan  of  France,  as  he  had  been  formerly  represented  the 
partizan  of  America,  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  industry 
with  which  these  and  otlier  calumnies  were  circulated  against 
him,  and  therefore  he  was  not  surprisf^d.  But,  he  really  was 
surprised  to  find  diat  he  eould  not  walk  the  streets  without 
hearing  whiiqters,  that  he  and  some  of  his  friends  had  been 
engaged  in  improper  corr^espondence  with  persons  in  France* 
if  there  were  any  foundation  for  such  a  diarge,  the  source  of 
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tbe  informatioii  coald  be  mentioned.  If  it  were  trae,  it  was  «»<' 
pMe  of  proof.    If  any  man  beliered  thii,  he  called  upon  him 
to  state  the  reaisons  6f  his  belief.     If  any  man  had  proofs,  he 
challeoged  him  to  produce  them.    But,  to  what  was  this 
owing  ?  The  people  had  been  told  by  their  representatives  in 
parliament  that  tiskey  were  surrounded  with  dangers,  and  had 
been  shewn  none.     They  were,  therefore,  full  of  suspicioii  and 
prompt  of  belief.     All  this  had  a  material  tendency  to  impede 
freedom  of  discussion,  for  men  would  speak  with  reserve,  or 
not  speak  at  all,  under  the  terror  of  calumny.     But  he  found 
by  a  letter  in  a  newspaper,  ftom  Mr.  Law,  that  he  lived  in  a 
town  where  a  set  of  men  associated,  and  calling  themselves 
gentlemen,  (Mr.  Reeves's  association  at  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor,) not  only  received  anonymous  letters  rejecting  on  indi- 
viduals, but  corresponded  with  the  writers  of  such  letters, 
and  even  sometimes  transmitted  their  slanders  to  the  secretary 
of  state.     He  could  not  be  much  smrprked  at  any  aspersion  on 
his  dbaracter,  knowing  this;  and  therefore  he  hoped  the  House 
would  give  him  the  ci^it  of  being  innocent  till  an  open  charge 
was  made;  and  that  if  any  man  heard  improper  correspon** 
denqe  imputed  to  him  in  private,  he  would  brieve  that  he 
heard  a  &lsehood,  which  he  who  circulated  it  in  secret  durst 
not  utter  in  pubUc.  # 

The  address  was  i^reed  to  without  a  division. 


Addaess  on  the  King's  Message  bespecting  the  Decla- 
ration OF  War  by  France. 

Februart/  12. 

ON  the  nth  of  February,  Mr.  Secretary  Dondas  presented 
the  following  message  from  his  majesty : 
«  G.  R. 
"  His  majesty  thinks  proper  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons, 
tJiat  the  assembly  now  exercising  the  powers  of  government  ih 
France,  have,  without  previous  notice,  directed  acts  of  hostilltv 
to  be  committed  against  tfa^  persons  and  property  of  his  majestv^ 
subjects,  in  breadfi  of  (ftie  law  of  fMKtions,  and  of  the  most  positive 
ttipulationa  of  treaty ;  and  have  sincei  on  th^  meat  groundless  pv^ 
tehees,  actuaiiy  decided  war  agaonat  his  nna|esty  and  the  Umted 
Proviaees.    IM^  the  ^ircianstanoes  of  this  moo^on  And  ttopro* 
yoked  aggression  his lotyealy  has  lakei^«h<^ii0CieBS^ 
II 
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tm  the  kommr  of  his  cv«wii,  and  to  vindicate  the  nghtH  of  his 
pe<^e;  and  his  majesty  reiies  with  confideoce  on  the  firm  and 
e&ctual  support  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  zealous 
exertions  of  a  braye  and  loyal  people,  in  pro8ecatin|^  a  just  and 
necessary  war ;  and  in  endeavouring,  under  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  farther  progress  of  a 
system  which  strikes  at  the  security  and  peace  of  all  independent 
nations,  and  is  pursued  in  open  defiance  of  every  priaciide  of  mo* 
deration^  good  fiiith,  humanity,  and  justice.  * 

**  In  a  cause  of  such  general  concern,  his  majesty  has  every  rea- 
son to  hope  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  those  powen  who  are 
united  with  his  majesty  by  the  ties  of  alliiance,  or  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  preventing  the  extension  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  in 
contributing  to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  Europe/' 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Pitt  entered  into  an  examination  of 
the  French  declaration,  and  concluded  with  moving,  *'  That  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  return  his  majesty 
the  thanks  of  this  House  for  his'most  gracious  messi^,  infbmuDg 
us,  that  the  assembly,  now  exercising  the  powers  of  govemraent 
in  France,  have«  without  previous  notice,  directed  actsof  hostflitir 
to  be  committed  against  the  persona  and  property  of  his  majestyji 
subjects,  in  breach  of  the  law  of  nations. and  of  the  most  positive 
stipulations  of  treaty :  and  have  since,  on  the  most  groundless  pre- 
tences, actually  declared  war  against  his  majesty  and  the  United 
Provinces :  to  assure  his  majesty  that,  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  wanton  and  unprovoked  aggression,  we  must  gratefully  ae- 
luiowledge  his  majesty's  care  andvigilance  in  taking  Sie  necessaiy 
steps  for  maintaining  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  vindicating  Ae 
rights  of  his  people ;  that  his  majes^  may  rely  on  die  firm  and 
effectual  support  ef  the  representatives  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people, 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  and  necessary  war,  and  in  endeavour* 
ing,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  oppose  an  eflfectual  bar- 
rier to  the  farther  progress  of  a  system  which  strikes  at  the  security 
and  peace  of  all  mdependent  nations,  and  is  pursued  in  open  de- 
fiance of  every  principle  of  moderaticm,  goodtaith,  humanity,  and 
justice :  That,  in  a  cause  of  such  general  concern,  it  must  afford 
us  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  his  majesty  has  every  reason  to 
hope  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  those  powers  ^o  are  united 
with  his  majesty  by  the  ties  of  allianoe,  or  wno  feel  an  interest  in 
preventing  the  extension  of  anarchy  ttidoonfutton,  andincontri* 
bitting  to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  Euriqpe :  That  we  are 
p^suaded,  that  whatever  bis  mi^esty's  faithful  subjects  must  con- 
sider as  most  dear  and  sacred,  the  stability  of  our  happy  constitu- 
tion, the  security  and  honour  of  his  mijesty's  crown,  and  the  x>r&- 
servation  of  our  faws,  our  liberty,  and  our  religion,  are  all  involved 
in  the  issue  of  the  present  contest ;  and  that  our  aeal  and  exertions 
shall  be  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  conjuncture,  and  t6 
the  magnitude  and  vidue  of  the  objects  for  which  we  Imve  to  con- 
tend."— After  the  motion  had  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Powyv, 

Mr.  FoKflaid,  that  on  an  occasion  so  insportant,  and  not 
fearkig  the  diaige  of  pwill^Dkoity  fxom  cousidenag  the  pra» 
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sent  crisis  as  highly  alarming,  it  would  ill  become  the  d«^ 
which  he  owed  to  his  constituents  and  to  the  naticHi,  were  be 
to  decline  meeting  the  imputation  of  being  the  abettor  of 
France,  with  which  he  was  already  menaced ;  or,  by  the  bold 
misconstructions  of  his  sentiments  and  arguments  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  be  deterred  from  examining  and  stating 
what  was  the  true  situation  in  which  the  country  was  invol vea 
in  war-  He  had  never  accused  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  seconded  the  address  of  a  systematic  opposition  to  mini- 
sters, nor  of  acting  upon  any  system;  but  he  called  upon 
him  to  name  those  persons  in  the  House,  if  any  such  there 
were,  whom  he  meant  to  include  under  the  description  of 
supporters  of  the  French  system.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man knew  that  just  so  were  those  treated  who  opposed  the 
folly  and  injustice  of  the  American  wan  Yet,  notwithstand* 
ing  ^heir  being  long  and  industriously  misrepresented  as  the 
abettors  of  rebellion,  a  band  of  as  patriotic  and  as  honourable 
men  as  ever  deserved  public  gratitude  by  public  services,  by 
some  of  whom  he  trusted  he  should  be  supported  in  oppos- 
ing the  address  now  moved,  united  their  abilities  to  put  an 
end  to  that  war,  and  at  length  succeeded. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  moved  the  address, 
had  stated  the  origin  and  necessity  of  the  war,  on  grounds 
widely  different  from  those  assumed  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  seconded  it.  The  latter  bad  said,  that  the  power  of 
France,  under  every  change  of  men  and  circumstances,  was  a 
monster,  whose  hand  was  against  all  nations,  and  that  tlie 
hand  of  every  nation  ought  to  be  against  France:  the  former, 
that  the  cause  of  the  war  was  not  our  general  bad  opinion  of 
France,  but  specific  aggressions  on  the  part  of  France.  So 
far  the  difference  was  great  with  respect  to  our  inunediate 
situation  of  being  actually  at  war ;  and  it  was  still  greater 
when  we  came  to  inquire  into  our  prospect  of  peace.  If  we 
were  at  war  because  France  was  a  monster  whose  hand  was 
against  all  nations,  it  must  be  beUtim  internecinum — a  war  of 
extermination;  for  nothing  but  unconditional  submission 
could  be  adequate  to  the  end  for  which  the  war  was  under- 
taken, and  to  that  alone  must  we  look  for  a  safe  or  honours- 
able  peace.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  were  at  war  on  account 
of  a  specific  aggression,  for  that  aggression  atonement  might 
be  made,  and  the  object  being  obtained,  peace  might  be  con- 
cluded. He  therefore  hoped,  that  the  right  honourable  mover 
of  the  address  was  sincere  in  the  statement  he  had  given,  al- 
though he  had  failed  in  making  out  the  grounds  on  which  he 
endeavoured  to  support  it.  Few  of  those,  he  trusted,  who 
had  been  most  zealous  in  recommending  the  expediency  of 
this  war,  wished  it  to  be  a  war  of  extermination— a  war  for 
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est^rpfltiBg  French  principles,  not  fer  ciremnscribbg  Trench 
power;  yet  all  their  arguments  tended  to  alann  him.     They 
nerrer' talked  of  the  danger  of  French  power  without  intro* 
docing  as  a  danger  more  imminent,  the  propagation  of  French 
principles.     The  honourable  gentleman  asked,  if  he  coul^i  be 
esEpected  to  make  terms  with  a  highwayman,  or  to  take  the 
highwayman's  purse  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  attack  upon  his 
own  ?  C^tainly  not     The  honourable  gentleman  knew  his 
duty  to  society  better,  than  to  let  the  highwa3rman  escape,  if 
he  had  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  punishment.     But  this 
allusion  shewed,  that  the  war  with  France  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  a  war  of  vindictive  justice.    We 
said,  that  our  object  in  going  to  war  was  not  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  internal  government  of  France,  but  to  weaken  her  power^ 
which,  in  its  present  state,  was  dangerous  to  us,  our  allies, 
and  to  Europe ;  and,  that  object  obtained,  we  were  willing  to 
mdce  peace.     But,  would  any  man  sa^f  that  when  he  had  dis- 
armed a  highwayman,  it  was  safe  to  leave  him  free  to  get  other 
arms^?   No  man,  certainly;  and  no  more  on  this  principle 
could  We,  in*  any  state  of  humiliation  to  which  the  power  of 
France  might  be  reduced,  leave  her  at  liberty  to  recruit  that 
power,  ano  to  renew  aggressions,  to  which  we  contended  she 
must  have  the  inclination,  whenever  she  had  die  means.    The 
honourable  gentleman  might  support  ministers  for  any  reasons 
that  to  hiinself  seemed  good;  either  because  he  thought  them 
wise  or  igncrant,  honest  or  dishonest ;  but  he  had  no  right  to 
accuse  those  who  thought  diflfcrently  from  himself,  of  sowing 
disaffection  amcmg  the  people,  because  they  wished  to  inform 
the  people  what  were  the  true  grounds  of  the  war,  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  support  with  their  property  and  thei? 
Jrres.     The  honourable  gentleman  rejoiced  that  the  public 
entertained  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  ministers,  in  the 
present  crisis,  than  ministers  deserved.  Did  he  mean  to  argue, 
Aat  when  ministers,  by  their  misconduct,  had  brought  the 
country  into  danger,  and  the  people,  ignorant  of  their  true 
diaracters,  were  disposed  to  think  wdl  of  them,  the  House  of 
COmmcms,  who  knewbetter,  should  endeavour  to.  continue, 
instead  of  removing  their  delusion  ?  His  doctrine  would  then 
come  to  this —that  implicit  confidence  in  ministers,  so  often 
and  so  justly  reprobated,  was  the  first  duty  of  the  House;  that 
tbeyr  had  nodiing  to  watch,  and  ought  never  to  inquire.    Mo- 
narchy, it  was  truly  said,  was  the  corner-stone  of  our  consti- 
tution, and  of  all  the  blessings  we  enjoyed  under  it ;  but  it  was 
tnoV' the  only  comarnstone;  there  was  another  fully  as  im- 
portant-^ the  con^ant  jealousy  and  v^lance>  bodi  of  the 
people^ndtfaeir  representatives,  with  respect  to  aU  the  acts  of 
tte  cM^ttve  power.  • 
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Mr.  Fax  latd^  be  felt  hinnelf  conmianiAy  diieppoinled  at 
tlie  conduct  of  his  mi^es^s  ninutert.  He  hod  flattered  hinn 
•d^  tbat  wfam  unanimity  was  so  very  denrable  they  wonld 
have  brought  down  a  message  from  his  migesly,  calculated  to 
insure  it;  that  they  would  not  have  considered  a  triumph 
over  the  very  small  number  to  which  they  boasted  of  having 
reduced  their  opponents;  to  be  a  matter  odt*  such  conseqocmeey 
as  to  call  &r  an  address  to  whidi  they  knew  those  hw  oppo- 
nents could  not  agree,  because  to  do  so  must  preclude  tbem 
from  all  subsequent  inquiry.  If  they  had  moved  an  address, 
simply  pledging  the  OMrdial  oo*opeiation  of  the  House  in  pro- 
secuting a  just  and  necessary  war,  for  the  purpose  of  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace,  to  such  an  address,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  opinion  of  the  previous  conduct  of  nuniaten^ 
whether  he  had  diought  it  temperate  and  conciliatory,  or 
arrogant  and  provoking,  he  should  have  agreed.  But,  the 
House  was  now  called  upon  to  vote,  that  ministers  had  given 
no  cause  or  provobaticm  for  the  war ;  to  say,  that  they  would 
enter  into  no  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  war ;  to  give 
them  indemnity  for  Uie  past,  and  k  promise  of  support  for  the 
future.  This  was  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  address  ^  and 
to  prevent  the  want  of  unanimity,  which  such  an  address 
could  not  but  occasion,  he  should  move  nn  amendmenlv  io 
which  even  the  warmest  advocate  of  the  war  mi^it  concur, 
because  it  expressed  no  disapprobation  of  minivers,  as  theirs 
ought  to  have  expressed  no  approbation. 

But,  first,  he  must  examine  the  alleged  ca)iiBes  of  the  war. 
He  would  not  enter  into  any  of  the  comm<m~plaee  argumients 
on  ihe  miseries  and  calamities  inseparable  from  war.     He  did 
not  mean  to  call  them  common-place  arguments  in  the  bad 
sense  of  the  words,  far  they  were  truths  sofmniliar  to  the  minds 
of  men,  that  they  were  never  listened  to  widiout  assent ;  and,  ^ 
bowever  unnecessary  it  mi^t  be  to  enforce  them  by  eloquence^ ' 
or  amplify  them  by  declamation,  dieir  being  universally  ad* 
mitted  was  suffici^it  to  prove,   that  war  should  never  be 
undertaken  when'  peace  could  be  maintained  without  breach 
of  public  &ith,  injury  to  nadonal  honour,  or  haxard  of  future 
security.     The  causes  of  war  with  France  were  in  no  jrespsct 
difibrent  now  from  what  they  were  under  the  government  of 
Louis  XIV.  or  Louis  XVI.     What,  then,  wece  these  causes? 
Not  an  insult  or  ^ffression,  but  a  refusal  of  satisfaction  whe& 
specifically  demanded.     What  instance  had  ministers  pro- 
duced of  sudi  demand  and  of  ^ucfa  refusal?     He  admitted, 
that  the  decree  of  November  the  tpth  entitled  dus  country 
to. require  an  explanation;  but  even  <£  this  they  eould  not 
thew  diat  anydbnor  and  specific  explanation  had  been  de^ 
mauded.    Security  that  the  French  would.not.  BiUivapm  diat 
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decree  was,  indeed,  mentioiied  is  one  of  Lord  OrenvQI^s  let* 
ters,  but  \rhat  kind  of  security  wa»  neither  ^>ecified9  nor  evea 
named.     The  same  mi^ht  be  said  with  respect  to  the  opening 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  uieir  conquest  of  Brabant.     Weeoi»* 
plittned  of  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  our  iJljr ;   we  ranooM 
atrated  against  an  accessicm  of  territory,  alarming  to  Eorope; 
but  we  proposed  nothing  that  would  be  admitted  as  satisfiM> 
tion  for  the  injury ;  we  pointed  out  nothing  that  would  remove  - 
our  alarm.     Lend  Orenville  said  something  about  withdraw- 
ii^  their  troops  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands ;  but  if  by  that 
was  understood,  a  requisition  to  withdraw  their  tro<^  while 
they  wer^  at  war  with  the  emperor,  without  any  conditkn 
that  «ueh  eracuation  of  territory  conquered  from  the  enemy 
was  to  be  the  price  of  peace,  it  was  such  an  insult  as  entitled 
them  to  demand  satisfaction  of  us.      The  same  argument 
applied  to  their  conquest  of  Savoy  from  the  King  of  Saardinia^ 
with  whom,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  at  war  as  much  as  with 
the  emperor.     Would  it  be  said,  that  it  was  our  boainesB 
only  to  complatti,  and  theirs  to  propose  satisfaction  ?     Com^ 
mon  sense  must  see  that  this  was  too  mndi  for  one  independent 
power  to  eicpect  of  another.     By  what  chie  could  th^  dis^ 
co^er  what  would  satisfy  those  who  did  not  dboose  to  UAl  with 
what  t&ey  would  be  satisfied  ?    How  could  they  judge  of  the 
too  little  or  the  too  much  ?    And  was  it  not  naturaifof  them 
to  suppose  th^  complaints  for  which  nothing  was  stated  as 
adequate  satisfaction,  there  was  no  disposition  to  withdraw  ? 
Yet  on  thb  the  whole  ^estion  of  aggresdon  hinged ;  for,  that 
the  refusal  of  satisfii^tion,  and  not  the  insult,  was  "the  justi&- 
able  cause  of  War,  was  not  merely  his  <^inion,  but  the  opinioft 
of  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations ;  and  how  could  that 
besaid^have  been  refused  which  was  never  adced?  ,He 
lamented,  that  at  a  time  when  the  dearest  interests  of  the  coun* 
try  were  at  stake^  the  House  should  have  felt  so  little  ooneem 
as  to  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  making  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  attendance 
to  ballot  for  an  election  committee.    By  that  motion  he  meant 
to  press  for  a  distinct  and  specific  declaration  of  the  causes  of 
the  war,  and  had  he  succeeded  it  would  have  had  this  good 
effect,  diat  both  we  and  the  enemy  should  have  known  the 
gromids  of  contest,  have  been  able  to  appreciate  them,  and 
tiM  war  might  have  been  but  of  short  duraticm.    There  was 
iirachiii  the  decree  by  which  the  French  deelafed  war,  whi<& 
cotikl  not  fairly  be  alleged  as  just  cause  cfvmr^    But,  under  the 
former  good  government  of  Frtmce^  was  it  unusual  to  ^rowd 
into  a  matiifesto  setting  fordi  the  causes  of  war,  eveiy  com* 
phuiit  diat  could  be  imagined^  goodly  bad  and  indt^rsnt  ? 
It  was»  iadtdli  lo  be  idshed,  that  nofdiingthoiild  be  intnsdiicadL 
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into  such  dedarations  but  what  was  at  once  true  and  impor- 
tant; but  such  bad  iiot  yet. been  the  practice  of  statesmen,  who 
seemed  more  attentive  to  die  number  than  the.  validity  of  their 
complaints.  In  the  year  17799  the  Spanish  declaration  was 
swelled  to  a  hundred  articles ;  and  to  examine  every  article  of 
the  present  French  declaration  would  only  shew  that  those 
who  now  exercised  the  executive  government  were  not  wiser 
than  their  predecessors* 

To  have  suffered  Earl  Gower  to  remain  at  Paris,  after  the 
loth  of  August,  would  have  implied  no  recognition  of  thego* 
vemmentthat  succeeded  that  to  which  he  had  his  formal  mis- 
sion, any  more  than  to  have  negociatedwith  that  government 
in  the  most  direct  and  safe  way,  in  preference  to  one  that  was 
indirect  and  hazardous,  But  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, who  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  recognition,  ex- 
jclaimed,  "  Would  you  recognize  a  government  which,  by  its 
own  confession,  is  no  government ;  which  declares  itself  only 
provisional  till  a  government  can  be  framed  ?"  This  he  would 
answer  was  the  safest  of  all  recognitions,  if  a  recognition  it 
must  be;  for  the  government  being  only  provisional,  we  could 
only  be .  understood  to  recognize  provisionally,  and  were  at 
liberty  to  act  as  the  case  might  require^  with  any  other  power 
that  might .  arise  in ,  its  ste^d.  But,  did  not  h]st(M*y  shew  us, 
that  to  treat  and  to  recognize  were  not  considered  as  the 
same  ?  Did  not  we  treat  with  Philip  of  Spain,  as  king,  at- 
the  very  time  that  we  were  at  war  to  dispute  his  succession ; 
and  was  not  the  recognition  of  his  title,  &x  from  being  consi- 
dered as  admitted  by  us  on  that  account,  actually  stipulated  as 
an  article  of  the  peace  ?  Did  not  France,  when  at  war  to 
dispute  the  accession  of  William  III.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, .treat  with  him  as  king,  and  was  not  the  recognition  of 
his  title  also  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace?  Still, 
however,  he  would  admit,  that  withdrawing  our  minister,  or 
not  sending  another,  was  not  a  just  cause  of  war  on  the  part  of 
France;  but  could  it  be  denied,  that  to  treat  one  nation  in  a 
manner  different  from  others  was  a  symptom  of  hostility  ? 
The  recalling  of  ministers  was  certainly  once  considered  as  an 
indication  of  war,  for  the  commercial  treaty  provided  for  a 
case  where  no  war  was  declared  but  by  such  recall. 

Mr.  Fox.  said,  tliat  none  of  the  alleged  grounds  in  the 
French  declaration  could  be  more  absurd,  than  that  the  cir- 
culation of  their  assignats  were  prohibited  in  this  country ;  for 
that  was  purely  a  measure  of  internal  regulation,'  as  much  as 
it  would  be  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  paper  issued  among 
ourselves  that  perhaps  stood  on  a  much  surer  capital.  But 
even  here  we  were  not.  quite  impartial ;  for  although  that  paper 
>  was  called  worth  nothing  which  at  present  brought  fourteen 
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p^ice  hal^nny  for  half-a'-crown,  the  paper  created  by  that 
gigantic  act  of  swindling,  the  assignats  issued  by  the  leaders  of 
the  combined  armies,  were  not  certainly  worth  more,  but  we 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  circulation  of  them ; 
we  had  not  prohibited  the  circulation  of  American  paper  even 
during  the  war,  nor  was  it  at  all  necessar}' ;  such  paper  wanted 
no  prohibition.  We  bad  the  right  to  prohibit  it  if  we  pleased, 
but  he  did  not  like  assigning  one  reason  for  a  thing  when  we 
evidently  acted  from  another.  The  prohibiting  the  export* 
ation  of  foreign  corn  to  French  ports,  while  it  was  free  to  other 
countries,  it  was  said,  arose  from  preceding  circumstances : 
and  according  to  these  circumstances  it  might  be  a  justifiable 
or  unjustifiable  act  of  hostility,  but  it  was  an  act  of  hostility  so 
severe^  that  the  circumstances  which  justified  it  would  have 
justified  a  war,  and  no  such  circumstances,  as  he  had  already 
proved,  could  be  shewn. 

The  alien  bill  was  not  a  just  cause  of  war,  but  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  commercial  treaty,  both  in  the  letter  and  the  ^rit. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  said,  that  the  French  had 
made  regulations  in  their  own  country  by  which  the  treaty  had 
been  already  completely  broken  and  at  an  end.  But,  did  he 
complain  of  those  regulations,  for  it  was  expressly  provided  by 
the  treaty  itself  that  no  violation  should  put  an  end  to  it,  till 
complaint  was  made,  and  redress  refused.  But  here  lay  the 
important  differaice.  The  French  made  no  regulations'  that 
put  aliens  on  a  difierent  footing  from  Frenchmen.  They 
made  general  regulations  of  safety  and  police,  as  every  nation 
had  a  right  to  do.  We  made  regulations  affecting  aliens  only, 
confessed  to  be  more  particularly  intended  to  apply  to  French- 
men. It  was  admitted,  that  the  French  desired  an  explan- 
ation of  these  regulations,  and  that  an  explanation  was  refused 
them.  By  us,  th^efore,  and  not  by  the  French,  was  the 
commercial  treaty  broken. 

Our  sending  a  squadron  to  the  Scheldt  they  complained 
of  Bs  an  injury. ,  And  here  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
introduced  the  popular  topic  of  their  \;harming  operations 
in  Belgium;  the  disturbance  of  which  they  thought  them- 
selves intitled  to  resent  as  an  aggression.     He  was  as  little 
disposed  to  defend  their  operations  in  Belgium  as  the  right 
hpnourable  gentleman,  although  he  saw  not  tor  what  purpose 
they  were  here  alluded  to,  unless  to  inflame  the  passions,  and 
mislead  the  judgment;  but  if  by  that  squadron  we  had  dis- 
turbed them  in  their  operations  of  war  against  the  emperor, 
which  he  admiUed  we  had  not  done,  they  would  have  had 
just  cause  to  complain.     ^^  Then,"  said  the  right  honourable 
gestlemui,  ^^  they  complain  of  our  conduct  on  the  afflicting 
news  of  the  onudar  of  their  kbg;  what,  shall  we  not  grieve 
VOL.  v.  » 
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for  the  untimely  fate  of  an  inooceat  monarch  most  emeSy 
put  to  death  by  his  own  subjects?  Shall  we  not  be  permitted 
to  testify  our  sorrow  and  abhorrence  on  an  event  that  outrages 
every  principle  of  justice,  and  shocks  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity ?"  Of  that  event  he  should  never  speak  but  with  grief 
and  detestation^  But,  was  the  expression  of  our  scmtow  all? 
Was  not  the  atrocious  event  made  the  subject  of  a  message 
from  his  majesty  to  both  Houses  of  parliament?  And  now 
he  would  ask  me  few  more  candid  men,  who  owned  that 
they  thought  this  event  alone  a  sufficient  cause  of  war,  what 
end  could  be  gaine4  by  fiuther  negociation  with  Chauvdm, 
with  Maret,  or  Bumourier?  Did  ministers  mean  to  bmrter 
the  blood  of  this  ill-fated  monarch  for  any  of  the  points  in 
dispute;  to  say,  the  evacuation  of  Brabant  shall  atone  for 
so  much,  the  evacuation  of  Savoy  for  so  much  mote?  Of 
this  he  would  accuse  no  man;  bu^  on  their  principle,  when 
the  crime  was  committed,  nogociation  must  cease.  He  agreed, 
however,  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  lie  was 
glad  to  hear  him  say  so,  that  this  crime  was  no  cause  of  war; 
but,  if  it  were  admitted  to  be  so,  it  was  surely  not  decent  that 
the  subject  of  war  should  never  be  even  mentioned  widiout 
reverting  to  the  death  of  the  king.  When  he  proposed  send- 
ing an  ambassador  to  France,  "  What  T*  said  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  ^<  send  an  ambassador  to  men  mat  are 
trying  their  king !"  If  we  had  sent  an  ambassador,  even 
then;  had  our  conduct  towards  the  French  been  more  can- 
did and  conciliating,  the  &tal  issue  of  that  trial  might  have 
been  prevented.  ^^  But,"  said  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, ^*  we  negociated  unoffidaUy."  Tlie  importance  to  any 
wise  purpose  of  this  distinction  between  official  and  unc^cial 
negociation,  of  this  bartering  instead  of  selling,  he  could  never 
understand;  but  even  to  this  mode  of  negociating  the  dis- 
mission of  M.  Chauvelin  put  an  end.  But  M.  Chauvelili, 
it  was  said,  went  away  the  very  day  after  he  received  the 
order,  although  he  might  have  stayed  eight  days  and  ne- 
gociated all  the  while!  Was  it  so  extraordinarv  a  thing 
that  a  man  of  honour,  receiving  such  an  order,  should  not 
choose  to  run  the  risk  of  insult,  by  sta3ring  the  iiill  time 
allowed  him;  or  could  he  imagine,  that  his  ready  compHance 
with  such  an  order  would  be  considered  as  an  o^nce?-  When 
M.  Chauvelin  went  away  and  M.  Maret  did  not  tliink  him- 
self authorised  to  negociate,  ministers  sent  a  message  to  Lord 
Auckland,  to  negociate  with  General  Dumoarier,  which 
reached  hnn  too  late.  Admitting  this  to  be  a  proof  of  their 
wish  to  negociate^  while  negociation  was  jM^cticabik^  what 
was  their  Conduct  from  the  opening  of  the  session?  If  he 
or  any  of  his  fnends  propoied  to  negociate  •--»<<  Kegocigte  I" 
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they  4gxclaimed,  «*  we  are  already  at  war/*  Now  it  appeared 
that  they  did  negociate  with  unaccredited  agents,  although 
Ae  secretary  crf^  state  had  said  that  such  a  negociation  was  not 
compatible  with  his  belief;  and,  last  of  all,  (sttttnge  conduct 
for  lovers  of  peace!)  they  ordered  to  quit  the  country  the 
obly  person  with  whom  they  could  negociate  in  their  un- 
ct&ehl  way.  He  was  happy  to  see  the  right  horiourable  gen- 
-tl^tnan  to  much  ashamed  of  this  mutilated  farce  of  negociation, 
as  to  be  glad  to  piece  it  out  with  Lord  Auckland  and  General 
JDtttftoQner.  Then  was  asked  the  miserable  Question,  "  What 
ihtetM;  hav«  mitiist^rs  in  proinbting  a  war,  if,  as  it  has  been 
i^id,  thfe  Itiinisters  who  btegin  war  m  this  country  iare  never 
iilk)#ed  to  conclude  it?"  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  for 
l^f^hieh  hfe  saw  no  good  reason,  thieii  surely  they  who  endea- 
imut^  to  avCTt  a  war,  ought  to  be  allowed  some  credit  for 
the  l^yrity  of  thteir  motives.  But  itiihisters  ipever  opened  a 
finr  coMmuilication  on  the  points  in  dispiite  ^ith  Fi-atice. 
They  Afeted  like  men  afraid  of  asking  satisfaction,  for  fear 
tii«t  it  i^t^ald  be  granted  —  of  stating  the  specific  catis^  of 
'War,  lesl  tliey  should  lose  the  pretext. 

•  An  opinion  somewhere  stated,  had  been  adverted  to,  that 
-ihe^people  niight  Consider  this  as  a  war  in  which  kings  were 
more  interested  thah  their  subjects.  He  felt  great  respect 
for  monarchy,  and  it  was  neither  his  practice  nor  his  incli- 
nation to  speak  harshly  of  king^.  He  had  already  said,  that 
monarthy  was  the  corner^  or  rather  the  key-stone  of  the  Bri- 
tish ^xlnstitiitioti.  Which  was  limited,  not  unlimited  monarchy. 
Biit,  wHh  all  due  reverence  for  crowned  heads,  was  it  im- 
possible lo  conceive  that  kings  might  lore,  not  limited,  but 
unlimited  monarchy ;  aiid  that  resistance  to  the  licpited  md- 
tmtchy  Alteinpted  to  be  established  iii  France,  in  the  room 
ef  the  unliifiited  monarchy,  by  which  that  country  was  for- 
teeriy  ^verned,  might  have  been  the  true  cause  of  the  com- 
binatidfi  rf  somfe  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  ?  Our  king 
hstd  sat  to6  long  on  the  throne  of  a  free  kingdom ;  he  had 
hiA  too  tfiteh  experience  that  the  love  of  his  people  was  a 
i9tf  oftger  defence  than  guards  and  armies,  16  forfeit  that  love, 
by  irki^gt^^ing  die  bounds  which  the  constitution  prescribed 
-to  hito,  were  feven  his  virtues  and  his  wisdom  less  thafl  they 
W^i^  kheMm  to  be.  But,  had  not  kings  the  frailtieift  ot  other 
!itK3h  ?  mte  th^  ndt  liable  to  be  ill  advised  ?  What  hecaitie 
^^stt  fi'^^^m  of  np&eOi  which  Was  the  boast  cf  parli^inetit, 
tf  ht  might  titft  suppose,  that,  by  evil  colmseBors,  thdf  ei*s 
might  be  pdis<>nM,  and  their  hearts  deceived?  He  (fie^ofe 
fiat^r  iMt  ftxkv^t  WduM  be  supfposed  a  w^r  for  i^oting 
ih6n9^tdkfih  Fttifnce,  and  fdt  ildppotting  ratheir  the  cause  of 
4ekig8^  max  fbtc$Mt^'&itj/&o^i    I&  would 'bie^  tTur  Bit 
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to  draw  a  disdnction  of  interest  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor;  for,  whatever  the  superficial  observer  might  think, 
nothing  was  clearer,  when  philosophically  considered,  than 
that  a  man  who  was  not  immediately  possessed  of  property, 
had  as  great  an  interest  in  the  general  protection  and  security 
of  property,  as  he  who  was;  and  therefore  he  reprobated  all 
those  calls  upon  the  particular  exertions  of  men  of  property^ 
as  tending  to  excite  the  idea  of  an  invidious  distinction,  which 
did  not  exist  in  fact. 

When  the  attack  on  France  was  called  the  cause  of  kii^gs, 
It  was  not  a  very  witty,  but  a  sufficient  reply,  that  opposing 
it  might  be  called  the  cause  of  subjects.  He  imput^  bad 
motives  to  no  man,  but  when  actions  could  not  be  explained 
on  one  motive,  he  had  a  right  to  attempt  to  explain  them  on 
another.  If  there  were  at  present  such  a  spirit  in  this  coun- 
try as  in  the  beginning  of  the  American  war,  what  would  be 
our  conduct  f  To  join  the  combined  powers  in  their  war  on 
th^  internal  government  of  France.  He  wasL  happy  that 
the  public  abhorrence  of  a  war  on  such 'a  motive  was  so 
grea^  that  the  right  honourable  goitleman  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  disclaim  it  at  great  length.  But  how  had  ministers 
acted  ?  They  had  taken  advantage  of  the  folly  of  the  French^ 
they  had  negociated  without  proposing  specific  terms,  and 
then  broken  ofi*  the  n^ociation.  At  home  they  had  alarmed 
the  people  that  tlieir  own  constitution  was  in  daoger,  and 
they  had  made  use  of  a  melancholy  event,  which,  however  it 
miffht  afiect  us  as  men,  did  not  concern  us  as  a  nation,  to 
iriiiame  our  passions  and  impel  us  to  war^  and  now  that  we 
were  at  war,  they  durst  not  avow  the  causes  of  it,  nor  tell  ua 
on  what  terms  peace  might  have  been  preserved. 

He  rejoiced  to  hear  that  we  had  no  treaty  with  the  emr 
peror.  If  our  motives  were  now  suspected,  he  hoped  our 
fiiture  cdnduct  would  be  such  as  to  put  away  suspicion.  If 
we  joined  the  £mperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  we  must 
make  common  cause  with  them,  or  act  always  with  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  parties,  either  of  whom  might  secure 
their  own  views  by  a  separate  peace  at  the  expence  of  the 
rest*  When  we  found  ourselves  drawn  into  this  common 
cause,  we  might  say  that  we  were  forced  to  what  we  did  not 
intend ;  but  the  fact  would  be,  that  we  should  be  wastinff  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  people  of  this  country  for  an  object 
which  the  people  of  this  countiy  disclaimed — to  enable  foreign 
armies  to  frame  a  government  for  France.  Such  an  instance 
would  furnish  more  alignments  against  the  mechanism  of  our 
constitution,  than  all  the  writers  who  had  scrutinized  its 
defects.  He  hoped  we  neither  had,  nor  should  have,  any 
treaty  with  the  combined  powers,  uoless^  out  objects  were^ 
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specifically  ^ted.  But*  what  might  be  the  moment  of  dis** 
cussing  these  objects?  The  moment  of  danger  and  alarm^ 
with  the  powerful  engine,  fear,  influencing  their  decision. 
By  the  premise  in  hts  majesty's  speech^  of  employing  firm 
and  temperate  measures,  he  had  mulerstood,  first,  remon«- 
strance  on  the  causes  of  complaint,  then  a  specific  demand 
of  satisfaction,  and  an  armament  to  give  efficacy  to  both. 
On  his  hope  of  the  first  two  he  had  voted  for  the  third* 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  said,  we  had  received  in^ 
suits  that  ought  not  to  have  been  borne  for  twenty-four  hpurs. 
These  were  magnanimous  words.  In  the  afiair  of  Nootka  Sound 
the  aggression  by  Spain  was  as  direct  and  unqualified  as  any 
that  could  be  stated,  and  yet  we  had  borne  it  for  twenty-four 
dayg.  Why  was  not  the  same  course  pursued  now  as  then? 
He  was  now  called  upon,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  to  sup- 
port his  majesty  in  the  war,  for  the  war  was  begun,  and  he 
would  do  it ;  but  he  was  not  pledged  to  any  of  those  crooked 
reasonings  on  which  some  gentlemen  grounded  their  support 
of  ministers,  nor  less  bound  to  watch  them,  because,  by  their 
misconduct,  we  had  been  forced  into  a  war,  which  both  the 
dignity  and  the  security  of  Great  Britain  would  have  been 
better  consulted  in  avoiding.  He  was  never  sanguine  as  to 
the  success  of  a  wan  It  might  be  glorious  to  our  army  and 
our  navy,  and  yet  ruinous  to  the  people.  Tlie  event  of  the 
)ast  campaign — proctd  absit  omen — and  the  example  of  the 
American  war,  had  taught  him,  that  we  might  be  compelled 
to  make  peace  on  terms  less  advantageous  than  could  have 
been  obtained  without  unsheathing  the  sword ;  and  if  this  might 
be  the  consequence  to  us,  the  consequences  to  our  ally,  the 
Dutch,  must  be  such  as  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  antici«- 
pate.  The  ordering  M.  Chauvelin  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
and  the  stopping  the  exportation  of  corn  to  France,  when  exr 
portation  was  allowed  to  other  countries,  were  acts  of  hos- 
tility and  provocation  on  our  part,  which  did  not  allow  us  to  say, 
as  the  proposed  address  said,  that  the  war  was  an  unprovoked 
aj^^ession  on  the  part  of  France.  Tjuth  and  justice  were 
preferabk  to  high-sounding  words,  and  therefore  be  should 
move  an  amendment,  containing  nothing  that  was  not  strictly 
true,  and  in  voting  wliich  the  House  might  be  unanimous. 

Mrl  Fox  concluded  with  moving  his  amendnient,  as  follows : 
*^  That  we  learn,  with  the  utmost  concern,  that  the  assembly, 
who  how  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in  France,  have  di- 
rected the  commission  of  acts  of  hostility  against  the  persons 
and  property  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  an&  that  they  have  ac- 
tually declared  war  against  his  majesty  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces: that  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  assure  his  majesty, 
that  his  majesty's  faithful  Commons  will  exert  themselves  with. 
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the  utmost  zeal  in  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  his  ma- 
j/esty's  crown,  and  the  vindication  of  the  nghts  of  his  people ; 
and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  that  can  contri- 
bute to  that  firm  and  efi^u^  support  which  his  majestv  has 
so  much  reason  to  expect  from  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  iu 
repelling  every  hostile  attempt  against  this  country,  aua  v^ 
such  other  exertions  as  may  be  necessary  to  induce  France  to 
consent  to  such  terms  of  pacification  a#  may  be  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  his  mi^esty's  crowu,  the  security  of  his 
allies,  and  the  interests  of  hb  people." 

Mr.  Fox's  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  address  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  agreed  to  without  a  division. 


Mb.  Fox's  Resolutions  against  the  Wau  with  France* 
February  18. 

'X'HIS  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  hg^d  given, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  said  that  he  had  delivered  his  sentiments 
so  freq|uently  on  the  several  points  included  in  his  intended 
motion,  that  the  House  could  not  expect  him  to  add  much 
that  was  new.  Having  been  accused  in  the  last  debate  with 
repeating  the  same  things  over  and  over,  he  should  now  con- 
tent himself  with  referring  to  the  opinions  he  had  formerly 
di^livered ;  and  hoped  that^e  should  not  be  again  reproached, 
m  the  same  breath  that  reminded  him  of  repetition,  with  ikil- 
ing  to  repeat  any  one  of  those  opinions  to  whatever  part  of 
the  ^ubj^ect  it  might  relate.  The  present  crisis  was  awful.  He 
had  doBjp  every  thing  in  his  power  to  avert  the  calamity  of 
war;  and  he  did  intend  to  have  made  one  more  attempt,  if  be 
ha4  not  been  most  unaccountably  prevented  by  the  fiuhire  of 
public  business  for  a  whole  week.  That  opportunity  was  un- 
fortunately lost.  We  were  now  actually  engaged  in  war;,  and 
bemg  so  engage^  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  tQ 
the  necessity  of  supporting  it  with  vigour.  No  want  of  dis-- 
positiop  to  suppprt  it  could  be  imputed  to  him;  !for,  in  the  de-^ 
bate  oir  his  majesty's  message  announcing  that  we  were  at  war^ 
he  bad  mtoved  an  amendment  to  the  adc&ess,  ad  mijich  pledg- 
ing the  House  to  a  vigorous  support  of  it,  as  the  ad^ess 
Jiproposed  by  his  majesity^s  ministers,  and  bettei*  calculated  to 
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ctnsure  unanimity.  Bot  the  iii(M*«  he  felt  himself  bomid  to 
support  the  war,  the  more  he  felt  himsdf  bound  to  object  to 
the  measures  which^  as  fiur  as  yet  appeared,  had  unnecessarily 
led  to  it. 

The  necessity  of  the  war  might  bl|  defended  on  two  princi- 
ples :  first,  the  mahts  animus^  or  general  bad  disposition  of  the 
French  towards  this  country ;  the  crimes  they  have  committed 
among  themselves;  the  systems  they  have  ^ideavoured  to  es- 
tablish, if  systems  they  might  be<:alled;  in  short,  the  internal 
ffovernmait  of  their  country.     On  this  principle,  there  were 
few  indeed  that  would  venture  to  defend  it :  and  this  being 
•disavowed  as  the  cause  of  war  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  ft.     Secondly,  that  various 
things  have  been  done  by  th^  French,  manifestly  extending 
beyond  their  own  country,  and  affecting  the  interests  of  us 
and  our  allies;  for  which,  unless  satisfaction  was  given,  we 
must  enforce  satis&ction  by  arms.     Tins  he  considered  as  the 
only  principle  on  which  the  necessity  of  the  war  could  be 
truly  defended,  and  in  this  he  was  sure  the  great  majority  of 
the  House*  and  of  the  country  were  of  the  same  opinion.    His 
oiiyect  was  to  record  this  in  an  address;  and  whatever  ohjec- 
tkm  there  might  be  as  to  time  or  circumstances,  could  he  ob- 
tain die  sense  of  the  House  purely  upon  the  |»jnciple,  he 
shouM  be  very  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  snccess.    Sncb.  a  re-, 
cevd  would  be  a  guide  to  their  cenduct  m  the  war,  and  a  land- 
mark on  which  to  fix  their  attention  fbr  the  attainment  cS 
poRoe.     In  examininff  the  alleged  cases  of  provocation,  he 
Jlticl  mauitained  that  wey  were  all  objects  of  negociation^  and 
fiwieh  8S»  till  satis&ction-  was  explicitly  demand^  and  refosed^ 
did  not  justify  resorting  to  the  last  extremity.     He  had  per- 
hapi^  also  said,  that  ministers  did  not  appear  to  have  pursued 
tb^  course  which  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  their  pro- 
fesakma.     He  did  not  mean  to  charge  them  with  adopting 
one  priociple  for  debate  and  another  for  action;  but  he 
Ifcou^t  th^  had  sofibred  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
misled  by  those  who  wiidied  to  go  to  war  with  France  on 
«lcounJ}  of  her  istenial  government,,  and  therefore  took  all 
ciccasiona  of  representing  the  Fren^  as  utterly  and  itreconcile* 
ably  hostile  to  tUa  coiuxtry.    It  was  always  fiur  to  compare  the 
conduct  of  men  in  any  particular  instance  with  their  conduct 
0gk0AtK  ocKflsiens^    If  Ae  rights  of  neutral  naticuis  were  noif 
]0W%  held  forth ;  if  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
MgrandiBenient  of  any  power  was  magnified  as  the  just  cause 
jaltti^  present  war;  and  if,  or  fooking  to  another  quarter,  we 
Ww^  dftft  xighfts.of  Poland,  of  a  neutiral  and  independent  nation, 
openhD  taasaqsledupon,  its*  territory  invaded,  andall this 6>t  the 
wfmmM  aggcaadkerawt  of  otl^  powers  and  no  wase  dc^ 
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dared  or  menaced,  not  even  a  remonstraxice  mterposed-^fiMr 
if  any  had  been  interposed)  it  was  yet  a  8ecret*<^couId  we  Jbc 
blamed  for  suspecting  that  Uie.  pretended  waa  not  the  real  ob- 

I'ect  of  the  present  war—  that  what  we  were  not  told,  was  in 
act  the  object,  and  wh|it  we  were  told,  only  the  colour  and 
pretext  ? 

The  war,  however,  be  the  real  cause  what  it  might,  would 
be  much  less  calamitous  to  this  country,  if,  in  the  prosecutiim 
of  it,  we  could  do  without  allying  ourselves  with  those  who 
had  made  war  on  France,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  inteJr- 
fering  in  her  internal  government;  if  we  could  avoid  entering 
into  engagements  that  might  fetter  us  in  our  n^ociations  for 
peace ;  since  negociation.must  be  the  issue  of  every  war  that 
was  not  a  war  of  absolute  conquest,  if  we  should  shun  the  dis~ 
grace  of  becoming  parties  with  those  who  in  first  attempting 
to  invade  France,  and  some  of  them  in  since  invading  Poland, 
had  violated  all  the  rights  of  nations,  all  the  principles  of  jos-^ 
tice  and  of  honour. 

On  the  first  principle  he  had  already  stated,  as  one  of  two 
on  which  it  might  be  attempted  to  justify  the  nece^ty  of  die 
present  war,  as  it  was  most  stqdiously  disclaimed  by  ministers, 
and  all  but  a  very  few  members  of  that  Houses  it  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  say  any  thing.  On  the  second  be  had 
said,  that  the  alleged  causes  of  complaint  were  not  cadses  of 
war  previous  to  negociation,  and  on  this  point  his  opinions 
were  not  new,  as  they  had  formerly  been  called,  but  such  as 
he  had  always  entertained,  from  the  first  moment  of  hb  fornix 
ing  opinions  upon  such  subjects ;  neither  were  they  singular. 
He  had  since  looked  into  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and 
by  all  the  most  approved  it  was  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
injuries,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  not  the  just  cause  of  war, 
till  reparation  and  satisfaction  have  been  &irly  and  openly  de- 
manded and  evaded,  or  refused.  Some  of  them  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  reparation  and  satisfaction  ought  to  be  de^ 
maiided,  both  previous  and  subsequent  to  the  declaration  <^ 
war,  in  order  to  make  that  war  just. 

Our  causes  of  complaint  against  France  were^  first,  the 
attempt  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt;  second,  the 
decree  of  the  19th  of  Noven^ber,  supposed  to  be  directed 
against  the  peace  of  other  nations;  third,  the  extension  of 
thdir  territory  by  conquest.  The  firjst  of  these  was  obnoiidy 
and  confessedly  an  object  of  negociation.  The  second  was 
also  to  be  accommodated  by  negociation  ;*  because  an  explan- 
ation that  they  did  not  mean  what  we  understood  by  it,  and  a 
stipulation  that  it  should  not  be  acted  upon  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understood  it,  was  all  that  could.be  obtained  ev€»i 
by  war.     The  third  was  soipewl^ait  mpre.difficidt,  ibr  kin^* 
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volvdd  IB  it  the  evdciiatioh  of  the  countries  conquered,  and 
secuarity  that.tbey  should  in  no  sense  be  annexed  to  France; 
and  HO-  such  security  could,  perhaps,  at  preseut  be  devised. ' 
Bat  if  we  were  aware  of  this;  if  we  saw  that  during  the  war 
tiie  French  are  engaged  in  with  othef  powers,  they  had  no  such 
security  to  offer ;  if  we  knew  that  we  were  asking  what  could 
not  be  givien,  tJie  whole  of  our  pretended  negociation,  such  as 
it  had  been,  was  a  fiwce  and  a  delusion ;  not  an  honest  en- 
deavour to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace,  but  a  fraudulenit 
eapedient  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  in  order  that  they  might  be  hurried  blindly  into  a 
war.     The  raore  he  attended  to  the  printed  correspondence, 
the  oftener  he  read  Lord  Grenville's  letter  to  M,  Chauvelin, 
90  repeatedly  alluded  to,  the  more  convinced  he  was  how  ex- 
tremely deficient  we  had  been  in  communicating  the  terms  On 
which  we  thought  peace  might  be  maintained.    We  told  them 
they  must  keep  within  their  own  territory;  but  how  were  they 
to  do  this  when  attack^  by  two  armies,  that  retired  out  of 
their  territ<My  only  to  repair  the  losses  of  their  first  miscaf*** 
riage,  and  prepare  for  a  fresh  irruption  ?  When  to  this  studied 
concealment  of  terms  were  added  the  haughty  language  of 
aU  our  communications,  and  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  all  negociation,  we  must  surely  admit,  that  it  was  not 
easy  for  the  French  to  know  with  what  we  would  be  satisfied, 
Bor  to  <}tscover  on  what  terms  our  amity  (not  our  alliance, 
for  that  he  luid  never  t^ff^Sted,  though  the  imputation  had 
been  boldly  made,)  — could  be  conciliated.  When  to  all  these 
he  added  the  language  held  in  that  House  by  ministers,  al- 
though he  by  no  means  admitted  that  speeches  in  that  House 
were  to  be  sifted  for  causes  of  war  by  foreign  powers,  any 
more  than  spe^hes  in  the  French  convention  by  us;  and  last 
of  all,  the  paper  transmitted  by  Lord  Auckland  at  the  Hague,* 
to  the  States  General  —  a  paper  which,  for  the  contempt  and 
ridicule  it  expressed  of  the  French,  stood  unparalleled  in 
diplomatic  history — a  paper,  in  which  the  whole  of  them, 
without  distinction,  who  had  been  in  the  exercise  of  power 
since  the  commencement  of  ^e  Revolution,  were  styled  <<  a 
set  of  wretches  investing  themselves  with  the  ^itle  of  philo-. 
sophers,  and  presuming  in  the  dream  of  their  vanity  to  think 
tibemselves  capable  of  establishing  a  new  order  of  society,  &c." 
—  how  oould  we  hope  \he  Fi'encJw,  who  where  thus  wantonly 
iosulted,^  to  expect  that  any  thing  wou]d  be  considered  us 
fietisfaetofy,  or  any  pledge  a  sufficient  security?    Let  ^e 
House  compare  Lord  Auckland's  language  at  the  Hague 
with  the  pacific '^Sonduct  of  ministers  at  home,  as  represented 
by  themsdves.     Whik  they  were  tryhig  every  means  to  con* 
^fiiatte;  white  «^  moderaliofl  toan  excess,  vmidk  tfaoy  could 


not  help  tliiiikv9|(  culpaUe^  thqr  w^re  pahUdy  oideriiitg  IC 
Cb^uv^Iin  to  quit  the  kingdom  within  ek^  dnys,  but  sii- 
Tately  telling  max  that  he  might  $cay  and  i^egociate;  while 
they  were  waiting  for  propoaitions  from  M*  Maret»  wlich  M« 
Maret  did  not  xnake;  while  they  were  sending  instructions  to 
X'Ord  Auckland  to  negociate  with  General  Dumouriers  Lord 
Auckland  was  writing  that  silly  and  insulting  paper  by  their 
instructions;  for  if  be  bad  wntten  such  a  paper  without  in- 
structions, be  was  very  unfit  for  his  situation,  and  must  hare 
been  instantly  recalled.  Thus,  while,  as  they  pretended^ 
they  were  courting  peace,  they  were  using  every  manoeuvre 
to  provoke  war*  For  these  reasons^  he  should  move,  that 
ministers  had  not  employed  proper  means  for  preserving 
peace,  without  sacrificing  the  ho3i@tour  or  the  safety  of  this 
country. 

He  came  next  to  consider  their  conduct  with  respect  to 
Poland*  He  had  formerly  said»  that  he  wished  not  to  sipeak 
harshly  of  foreign  princes  in  l^t  House^  although  the  period 
had  not  long  since  passed,  when  it  was  thought  perfectly  al- 
lowable to  talk  of  the  l^mpress  of  Russia  as  a  princess  c£ 
insatiable  ambition,  and  of  the  late  emperor,  as  a  prince  too 
faithless  to  be  reUed  upon*  But  when  he  spoke  of  the  Kii|g 
of  Prussia,  be  deeired  to  be  under^od  as  speaking  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  whosQ  con4u<et  he  w^s  as  free 
to  criticise,  as  other  gentlemen  the  conduct  of  the  executive 
oouAcil  of  France*  |b  M^  i  79i»  a  revolu^ioii  tock  place  in 
Folsiid,  op  |he  suggestion,  eertamly  with  the  concurrence,  of 
tbe^  King  of  Prussia;  and,  as  was  pretty  gwerally  imagined, 
although  not  authentically  known,  with  the  court  of  hfmdjm* 
'By  a  dMpitch  to  his  minister  at  Warsaw,  the  Kij^g  of  Prussia 
expressed  the  lively  interest  which  be  had  always  taken  in  the 
bi^iness  of  Poland^  a  confiisnatioii  of  her  new  constitution, 
and  bis  i^^obation  o§  the  chojice  oi  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  his  descend^ts^  t^  fiU  the  throne  of  Poland,  made 
hereditary  by  the  new  order  of  things,,  afier  the  death  pf  the 
reigi^ing  ki«g>  In  1793^,  the  impress  of  Bv^ia).  without 
the  tee^t  pl^Wbk  pretext,  h^  this  chaiige  in  the  internal 
gqi(^ei?nment  of  the  oQvmtupy^  invaded  Pala«^>  Poland  c^led 
upon  the  Kiiig  of  Fitussjla^  wjtb  wjpioi^  express  ai^robetioii 
this  chan^  had  been  efiocted,.  for  the  stipulated  succours  «£ 
fm  existing  treat(](  ojf  aUiani^*  He  replied,  tbaA  the  state  of 
i^ngs  beii^  entirely  changed  since  1^  ftUianoe)  and  tb$ 
present  coBjui>ctuJ?e  bfou^t  on  by  the  reydiuliont  qC  M^y 
179]^,  posterior  to»  hia  t)seaty»  it  did  not  become  him  to^v^ 
Poland  any  assistance^  iml^  indeed^  she  ohm^  to  retr^pe 
aU  the  st^  of  thAt  revohitios,,  and  tben^  his  wo^  mAerposit 
his;  good  Qfflgm  both^  witib  Bms4  mi  tlte  mnpmm  to  ve^me^e^ 
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^  deferent  i^ter^ts.  The  dilfer^Qt  inter^ts  of  foreign 
jow^s  in  the  internal  gaveroment  of  a  free  and  independent 
xuition  !  It  \fm  singular  that  ministers  shoald  be  so  keen  to 
^ark  and  stigmatise  all  the  inconsisiteneies  of  the  French  with 
^beir  former  declarations,  which  had  been  too  great  and  top 
^any,  and  yet  could  see  without  pmotion  such  inconsistency, 
)iat  to  say,  perfidy,  as  this  conduct  exhibited*  He  was  not 
the  defender  of  the  gross  departures  which  had  been  roadc^ 
by  the  French  from  their  own  nrinciples;  but  if 'we  though! 
it  unsafe  to  treat  with  them,  because  of  their  perfidy,  w^ 
had  little  inducement  to  unite  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
bad  violated  pot  only  priaciplea,  but  an  express  treaty,  iq 
^  more  particular  and  pointed  manner,  than  they  had  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing.  Among  the  powers  at  war,  or  likely 
<o  be  at  war  with  France,^  there  was  no  great  option  of  good 
%itb«  But  the  French,  it  was  said,  viohted  their  priuQiples, 
fox  the  sake  of  robbery  and  rapine,  to  seize  on  territory,  and 
plunder  property.  Let  us  look  again  for  a  moment  to  the 
JKing  of  Prussia. 

In  17912  he  limited  the  cause  of  war  against  Poland  by 
Russia  to  the  new  constitution,  which  he  himself  had  approved 
and  promised  to  defend.  But  if  once  this  obnoxious  constir 
tution  was  completely  subverted,  and  that  excellent  old  re-^ 
public  (for  these  crowned  heads  were  great  rq)ublicaQs  when 
it  suited  their  convenieace)  which  had  tor  ages  constituted  the 
liappomess  of  Poland,  re-established  on  its  ancient  basis,  he 
would  ioiterpose  his  good  ofl^ces  to  conciliate  the  differeu.t  in- 
terests and  restore  peace.  What,  then,  prevented  him  from 
interposing  his  good  offices  ?  Was  not  the  new  constitution 
completely  subverted?  Did  not  the  Russian  troops  succeed 
in  overrunning  Poland?  Were  they  not  in  possession  of  the 
whole  country?  And  had  not  the  Empress  of  Russia  been 
^le  to  restore  the  excell^t  old  republic  ?  But  if  she  was 
satisfi^  with  her  success  in  this  respect,  not  so  the  King 
of  Prussja.  He  was  a  mtic  i|n  pi^inciples.  When  he  ap- 
j^roved  of  their  revolution,  the  principles  of  the  Poles  were 
i^tpexcepticmable;  when  th^y  were  attempting  a  brave  but  ua-^ 
sHccessfid  resistance  to  a  more  powerfol  adversary,  their  prin- 
^iphs  were  not  dmigerous ;  but  when  they  were  overpowered 
%  si^erior  ^oe,  vmen  they  had  laid  down  their  armis  and 
i^bwtted  to  tb^ir  conqueror,^  when  their  whole  country  was 
tipes^sed  by  a&reign  army,^  then  h/e  discovered  that  they  had 
Fr^Pi^h  pirifi^pie^  among  them?  sub;irerdive  of  all  government^ 
an4  <]^tructiv^  of  all,  s<;>ciety.  And  bow  did  he  cure  them^  of 
thf^eabomiii^bl^  principles  r  Qhl  by  w.  admirable  remedy ! 
-r^in^dmg  tjl^t  0q\xntpj9  and  takm^  poasieasion  of  theijc 
tpwodt    4?.%  ^^  tftj^iifBd'  M^  Jiicpbin»s$n?    Uqw.  do^a  th? 
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gates  of  Thorn,  and  march  in  the  Prussian  troops.  Do  they 
deny  that  they  entertain  such  principles  ?  Seize  upon  Dantzit^ 
and  annex  it  to  the  dominions  of  Frussia.  Now,  did  not  this 
seizure  and  spoil  of  Poland  tend  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  powers  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated  ?  Was  it  not  a  greater 
and  more  contemptuous  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  than 
the  French  had  yet  been  guilty  of?  Most  imdoubtedly  it 
was.  Had  .we  opposed  it  ?  Had  we  remonstrated  against  it? 
If  ministers  had  any  such  remonstrances  to  shew,  they  would 
produce  them  in. due  time,  and  the  House  would  judge  of 
them;  but  while  none  were  produced,  or  even  mentioned, 
he  must  presume  that  none  had  been  made.  The  invasion  of 
Poland  had  this  material  aggravation,  that  the  powers  who 
invaded  were  not  themselves  attacked  at  the  time.  They  had 
not  the  excuse  of  the  French  to  plead,  that  they  did  it  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fear  and  danger,  circumstances  that  prompt 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  to  many  acts  of  impolicy  and 
injustice.  The  King  of  Prussia  first  connives  at  or  consents 
to  the  invasion  of  Poland,  which  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to 
defend.  Next,  he  attempts  an  unprovoked  invasion  of  France 
and  is  foiled.  How  does  he  revenge  the  disgrace  of  his 
repulse?  By  increasing  his  army  on  the  Rhine,  by  con- 
centrating his  forces  for  a  fresh  attack  ?  No :  he  more  gal- 
lantly turns  round  on  defenceless  Poland,  and  indemnifies 
himself  for  his  losses  by  seizing  on  towns  where  he  can  meet 
with  no  resistance.  It  was  not,  therefore,  on  any  general 
system  of  attention  to  the  balance  of  Europe  that  ministei^ 
were  acting,  since,  while  they  pretended  to  consider  it  as  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  one  case,  they  had  suffered  it  to  be 
most  flagrantly  infringed  upon  in  another. 

Having  dwelt  very  copiously  on  the  impolicy  of  viewing, 
without  emotion,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  by  three 
mighty  powers,  and  considering  the  balance  of  power  engaged 
only  when  France  had  gained  the  advantage,  Mr.  Fox  de- 
precated, of  all  things,  any  thing  so  infemous  as  our  being 
supposed  to  be  a  party  to  this  abominable  confederacy  of 
kings.  In  speaking  thus  freely,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be 
again  accused  of  treating  these  monarchs  with  unnecessary 
severity.  When  public  transactions  were  in  question,  it  was 
the  right  of  every  one,  under  whose  observation  they  came, 
to  treat  them  in  the  mariner  precisely  that  they  appeared  to 
him.  He  did  so  in  treating  of  our  own  domestic  concerns, 
and  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  doing  so,  whenever  foreign 

Eolitics  were  in  any  ways  connected  with  them*     He  had  but 
ttle  means  of  knowing  the  private  characters,  habits,  or  di»* 
Sisitions  of  kings;  and  if  he  had,  still,  in  discussions  iif  that 
ouse,  he  could  not  fiiirly  be  represented  as  sllading  tetany 
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Other  tlian  the^publip  proceedii^  that  were  conducted  in  their 
name;  so  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  measures  of  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin,  and  censured  them  in  the  manner  which  he  con* 
ceived  them  to  deserve,  the  personal  character  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  by  no  means  implicated  in  that  censure.  He 
therefore  lamented  openlj,  that  England  could  be  supposed 
to  be  iu  the  least  involved  iU  that  detested  league.  He  could 
wish,  that  if  we  had  quarrels,  we  sliould  fight  them  by  our* 
selves^;  or  if  we  were  to  have  allies,  that  we  should  keep  our 
cause  of  quarrel  completely  separated  from  theirs,  and,  without 
intermeddling  with  the  internal  concerns  of  the  French  re- 
public, not  burthen  ourselves  with  any  stipulations  which 
should  prevent  us  at  any  time  from  making  a  separate  peac^ 
without  the  concurrence  or  approbation  of  those  sovereigns. 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  moving  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

1 .  *^  That  it  is  not  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  Great  Britain 
to  make  war  upon  France  on. account  of  the  internal  circumstances 
of  that  country,  ■  for  the  purpose  either  of  suppressing  or  punish- 
ing any  opinions  and  principles,  however  pernicious  in  their  ten- 
dency, which  may  prevail  there,  or  of  establishing  among  the 
French  people  any  particular  form  of  government. 

2.  ^'  That  the  particular  complaints  which  have  been  stated 
against  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  justify  war  in  the  first  instance,  without  having  attempted  to 
obtain  redress  by  negociation. 

3.  ^'  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  in  the  late  negociation 
between  his  majesty's  ministers  and  the  agents  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, the  said  ministers  did  not  take  such  measures  as  were 
likely  to  procure  redress,  without  a  rupture,  for  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complained ;  and  particularly  that  they  never  stated 
distinctly  to  the  French  government  any  terms  and  conditions, 
the  accession  to  which,  on  the  part  of  France,  would  induce  his 
majesty  to  persevere  in  a  system  of  neutrality. 

4.  *^  That  it  does  not  appear  that  the  security  of  Europe,  and 
^e  rights  of  independent  nations,  which  have  been  stated  as 
grounds  of  war  a^amst  France,  have  been  attended  to  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  in  the  case  of  Poland,  in  the  invasion  of  which 
uoliappy  country,  both  in  the  last  year,  and  more  recently,  the 
most  open  contempt  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  most  unjustifia- 
ble spirit  of  aggrandizement  has  been  manifested,  without  having 
produced,  as  far  as  appears  to  this  House,  any  remonstrance  from 
his  majesty's  ministers. 

5.  <'  That  it  is  the  duty  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  the  present 
crisis,  to  advise  his  majesty  against  entering  into  engagements 
which  may  prevent  Great  Britain  from  making  a  separate  peace, 

'  whenever  the  interests  of  his  majesty  and  his  people  may  render 
such  a  measure  advisable,  or  which  may  countenance  an  opinion 
in  £))fope,  that  his  majesty  is  acting  in  concert  with  other  powers 
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*fi}r  tte  tUDjustifiabte  purpMe  of  cmnpelikigfte  fitorifedFIhrnee  to 
Bubmit  to  a  ibrm  of  government  not  aj^roved  oy  uml  nhticNdu** 

TlieAe  reMlutions  were  supported  by  Mr.  Grey«  Mt.  A4aid, 
Mr.  Jekyll,  Major  Maitland,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Sheridat)»  and 
Mr.  Smith ;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Powys, 
Sir  Richard  Hill,  Sir  Francis  Basset,  Sir  Georjge  Comwidl,  Sir 
Henry  Hoghtbn,  and  Mr.  Windham.     After  which, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply.  He  began  with  adverting  to  what 
had  fallen  from  Mr.  Powys.  That  right  honourable  gentle^ 
man,  who  hod  lately  chosen  to  distinguish  himself  by  very 
particular  attacks  upon  him,  had  stiled  him  an  advocate  for 
Prance.  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  meant  an  advo- 
cate for  what  was  just  and  right,  so  far  he  would  allow  liim^ 
self  to  come  under  the  description :  but,  if  be  mqant  that  he 
entered  into  the  partialities  and  interests  of  an  advocate,  he 
begged  to  disclaim  the  character.  The  phrase  was  ambiguous, 
ana  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  applying  it,  knew  that 
it  Would,  and  pethaps  intended  that  it  should,  he  taken  up  by 
the  public  in  the  most  invidious  ♦  point  of  view.  That  right 
hcmourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  rejoiced  that  the  sense 
of  the  House  was  that  night  decidedly  to  be  taken.  If  any 
thing  could  deter  him  from  taking,  as  he  proposed,  the  sense 
bf  the  House,  it  was  this  mode  of  invitation,  which  was  nei- 
ther decent  nor  parliamentary.  The  right  which  had  lately 
bfeen  insisted  upon  of  a  majority  to  know  who  were  those  who 
opposed  them,  was  inconsistent  with  the  usage  and  privileges 
of  parliament.  Mr.  Fox  next  adverted  to  what  a  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  had  alleged,  tliatj  according 
to  his  mode  of  reasoning,  every  thing  which  had  happened  in 
France  was  just,  and  every  thing  done  in  opposition  to  them 
otherwise;  because  he  had  said,  that  the  French  were  justifia- 
ble ifi  deckring  war  against  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
had  discovered  hostile  intentions  towards  them,  he  was  there- 
fore supposed  to  approve  of  all  their  proceedings  in  Brabant. 
Was  this  a  fair  conclusion  ?  That  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  likewise  stated,  that  he  had  adopted  new  principles 
of  reasoning,  and  that  it  was  new  to  state  arguments  against 
the  country.  Now,  the  arguments  which  he  had  stated  weit 
directed  against  ministers.  And,  was  it  to  be  understood, 
that  whenever  ministers  were  blamed^  the  countty  was  cen- 
sured ?  Were  we,  from  our  detestation  of  French  republi- 
tanistn,  come  to  that  pitch  of  triple-refined  despotism,  that, 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  ministers  was  to  be  represented  as 
th  attack  upon  the  country?  In  that  case^  it  would  be  better 
at  once  to  shut  the  doors  of  that  Hoiise^  and  dii^ense  With 
the  fbn&0f  deUberating,  when  the  substance  was  destroyed.  It 
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vroidd  be  b^tl)^,  wbeii  ft  war  Wtts  deelftml,  to  give  up  st  onoe 
^1  the  (Ste^  patt  of  the  conf^itution ;  and  to  leat^e  every  thing 
to  the  absdute  and  arbitrary  decimon  of  minista^.     Bat,  had 
the  ri^t  homnirabie  gentleman  alveays  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  now  wished  to  establish  ?  Had  henot»  in  177^, 
thought  proper  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  ministers,  while  the 
Country  was  engaged  in  a  War?  There  was  another  point  on 
which  he  wish^  to  touch.    Ministers,  whom,  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  thought  proper  to 
support,  had  conceived  it  proper  to  make  attempts  to  treat 
with  the  French.      Why,  then,  should  they  esc^e  the  right 
fa<HiOurabIe  gentleman's  pensure,  while  he  imputed  as  so  great 
a  crime  to  opposition  the  very  wish  to  treat  vnth  that  nation? 
Folatld,  it  had  been  said,  was  a  more  remote  object;  but 
what  sort  of  political  morality  was  that  which  represented  an 
object  as  less  interesting,  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  remote? 
"Were  all  the  charges  of  horror  to  be  heaped  upon  the  French, 
with  a  view  of  exciting  indignation  against  them;  and  wai 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  which  was  still  worse^  tO 
be  passed  entirely  by  ?  Were  We  to  deal  Out  our  invectives  ill 
so  large  a  proportion  against  the  French,  while,  with  respect 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  we  abstained  from  the  smallest  degree 
of  censure  ?  In  that  case,  political  morality,  which  had  never 
been  rated  high  in  the  opinions  of  men,  would  sink  very  low 
indeed !  He  considered  high  rank  or  situation  so  fiuf  from 
being  an  extenuation,   as  ailbrding  an  aggravation  of  the 
cfftence..    Much  had  been  said  about  treating  with  die  pres^it 
executive  cotincil  of  France.     He  would  only  remark,  that  in 
eveiy  country  you  must  treat  with  those  who  have  a  power, 
unless  you  are  bent  on  views  of  extirpation.     Much,  likewise, 
had  been  said  of  the  influence  of  France.     Was  the  iniBuence 
of  France  so  formidable,  and  was  the  influence  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  nothing?  ^ — an  influence  which  had  been  that  evening 
stated  to  have  completely  shut  us  out  from  the  republic  of 
Murape,  and  to  have  deprived  us  of  the  means  of  saving  Po* 
land,  however  much  We  might  have  been  inclined.   An  ho-^ 
nourable  gentleman  had  stated  his  motion  to  be  insidious,  and 
the  reason  which  he  had  assigned  was,  that  it  partly  assumed 
what  had  not  been  admitted  in  that  House,  and  particular^ 
mi^tated  what  had.     Now,  he  would  inform  that  honourable 
gentleman  that  his  motion  had  not  the  smallest  connection 
with  any  thing  that  had  been  stated  in  that  House,  nor  ev^ 
could  admit  ctf  the  most  distant  allusion  thereto.    It  had  been 
asked,  how  his  motion  could  have  any  t^idency  to  bring 
tibont  a  peace?    An  honourable  gentleman  on  the  other  sid^ 
of  the  House,   T^th  the  Candour  of  youth,  had  admitted, 
Uiat  nothing  could  more  directly  lead  to  peace  than  a  pc^eisft 
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ground  being  stated  for  the  war.    If  the  nature  of  the  repar- 
ation which  we  desired  was  specified,  the  object  was  ih&a  pre- 
cise, and,  when  It  was  obtained,  war  was  at  an  end.    Bat  if 
his  motion  was  not  adopted,  and  if  gentlemen  went  away  with 
a  doubt  of  the  object  which  was  aimed  at  by  the  war,  it  could 
not  then  be  known  to  what  length,  or  under  what  pretences 
the  war  might  be  protracted.     In  the  course  of  the  debate^ 
one  of  these  pretences  was,  tliat  the  conduct  of  the  court  <tf 
Bear&n  with  respect  to  Poland  had  not  been  attempted  to  be 
vindicated.    If  Brissot  was  to  be  the  object  of  so  much  in- 
vective, was  the  court  of  Berlin  to  be  exempted  from  cen- 
sure?   The  more  elevated  the  situation  from  which  crimes 
proceeded,  the  more  were  they  to  be  reprobated,  the  more 
pernicious  was  their  example,  and  the  more  extensive  the 
mischief  with  which  they  were  attended.     That  a  high  situ- 
ation should  procure  oblivion  or  impunity  for  crimes,  was  a 
maxim  which  no  just,  generous,  or  magnanimous  mind  would 
readily  admit.     He  was  not  acquainted   with   M.  Brissot, 
whom  a  right  honourable  gentleman  had  stiled  the  prince  oS 
pick-pockets,  but  he  always  understood  that  any  objections 
stated  to  his  character  arose  only  from  his  public  conduct 
With  respect  to  M.  Chauvelin,  he  would  likewise  suggest  to 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  to  be  cautious  in  admitting  accounts, 
as  ground  for  his  invective,  which  came  from  persoiv^  heated 
with  the  most  violent  personal  enmity  and  political  animosity. 
Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  now  finished  his  task — and  could  with 
confidence  say  Itberavi  animam  meam*     He  had  done  all  that 
he  could  do.     He  had  been  told  that  the  part  he  had  taken 
was  not  popular.     No  man  was  more  desirous  of  popularity 
than  he  was;  no  man  would  make  more  just  sacrifices  to  obtain 
it.     If  the  part  which  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
obliged  him  to  take  was  not  popular,  it  was  not  his  duty  to 
be  influenced  by  that  consideration.     We  had  now  got  into 
a  war ;  and  how  best  to  put  an  end  to  that  war  was  the  object 
whieh  demanded  their  attention.     It  was  their  business,  tread- 
ing the  old  constitutional  ground,  to  come  forward  boldly 
with  their  opinions,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
crisis  and  the  dangers  of  the  country,  and  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  suggestions  of  timidity,  or  by  menaces  of  unpopularity. 
It  gave  him  satisfaction  that  no  one  had  ventured  to  come 
forward  to  give  a  negjitive  to  his  motion,  even  amidst  the  ge- 
neral exultation  which  prevailed  among  the  members  of  that 
House,  with  respect  to  a  war ;  but  that  it  was  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  the  previous  question.     He  feared — he  by  no  means 
wished -*«  that  this  exultation  in  its  event  would  have  a  termi- 
nation similar  to  that  which  had  been  so  emphatically  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  ^^Spe  Iceta^  trccctatu  dura^  eventu  tristieJ* 
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Mc  Jenldoson  lumDjg.iiioyed  the  previous  question  on  Mr.  Fox's 
motion,  the  House  divided: 

TeUers.  Tellers. 

^"»  {SjlLain  }44.— No«{5;j:J-X^„„  }a70. 
So  it  passed  in  the  negaiire. 


Mr.  Taylor's  Motion  respecting  Barracks. 

February  22» 

THE  erection  of  barracks,  which  had  taken  place  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  it  was  not  altogether  a  new 
measure,  was  considered  by  those  who  remained  of,  and  adhered 
tOy  the  cdd  whig  party,  as  an  unconstitutional  expedient,  and  tend- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  standing  arm^.  Accordingly  this 
day^  Mr,  M»  A.  Taylor  brought  the  subject  forward,  and  itfter  ad* 
ducing  a  variety  of  authorities,  he  concluded  with  moving,  "  That 
the  uniform  and  persevering  opposition  given  by  our  ancestors  to 
every  attempt  to  erect  barracks  in  this  country,  was  founded  upon 
a  just  understanding  of  the  true  principles  of  our  free  and  excellent 
constitution ;  and  tnat  this  opposition  has  been  justified  and  sup- 
ported by  high  political  and  legal  authority,  whose  recorded  t>pi- 
nion  is,  <  That  in  time  ci  peace  the  soldier  should  live  intermixed 
with  the  people,  that  no  separate  camp,  no  barracks,  no  inland 
fortresses^  should  be  allowed;  and  that  a  circulation  should  be 
thus  kept  up  between  the  army  and  the  people,  and  the  citizen 
and  the  soldier  be  intimately  connected  together.  **  '*  The  motion 
was  opposed  by  Sir  George  Yonge,  Mr.  Minchin,  Sir  George 
Howara,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Mr.  Burden,  and  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr,  Courtenay,  and  Major  Malt- 
fond.  General  Sir  George  Howard  reprobated  the  bringing  for* 
ward  of  questions,  day  by  day,  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisten,  at  a  time  like  the  present.  Let  them,  he  said,  be  supported 
now,  and  when  the  proper  time  came,  let  them  be  impeaqhed  if 
they  had  acted  wrong. 

Mr*  Fox  said»  that  all  his  respect  for  the  honourable  geno- 
ral,  could  not  prevent  him  from  sayiofi;,  that  the  advice  he 
had  just  given,  if  the  House  were  to  fis^wit,  would  prove  a 
complete  suspendon  of  the  most  valuable  functions  of  that  con- 
stitution which  he  was  so  anxious  to  defend.  11^  when  the 
coqntry  was  brought  into  danger/  they  were  to  say,  that  they 
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would  agitate  no  questions  but  what  ministers  chose  to  agi- 
tate, that  they  were  in  no  instance  to  examine  their  ccHiducty 
but  tocommit  the  whole  management  of  public  aSairs  impli- 
citly into  their  hands,  they  would  betray  the  trust  which  their 
constituents  had  reposed  in  them,  they  would  relincjuisb  ^e 
most  imperious  of  their  duties,  namely,  that  of  watching,  and, 
when  necessary,  controuling  the  servants  of  the  executive 
power,  and  the  practice  of  our  government  would  be  any 
thing  biit  what  it  had  formerly  been,  and  what  he  hoped  it 
would  long  continue.  His  honourable  friend  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  motion  he  had  nmde*  It  arose  out  of  the  con- 
duct of  ministers;  and  to  that  conduct,  not  to  the  mover  of 
it,  was  it  to  be  imputed. 

He  had  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  integrity,  the  honour, 
and  principles  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  as  the  h»* 
nourable  general ;  but  be  would  not  pay  them  a  compliment  at 
the  expenec^  of  the  constitution ;  he  would  not  sacriiice  to  tb^aa 
that  jealousy,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Confr' 
mons  to  entertain  of  every  set  of  men  so  immediatdy  coi&^ 
nected  with  the  crown.  To  the  crown  they  must  lookfcnr 
promotion ;  by  the  crown  they  might  be  dismissed  from  their 
profession  without  any  cause  assigned  ;  and  to  the  crbwn  they 
inust  be  attached  in  different  degrees  from  men  on  whom 
shnilar  motives  did  not  operate.  This  attachment  arose  from 
the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  it  apptied  to  then^ 
CoUectivdy  as  a  body,  and  was  no  disparagement  whate^r  t3 
any  of  tbem  as  individuals*  To  the  erown  it  was  said  kwy^ra 
must  lock  for  promotion ;  the  crown  could  give  and  take  awi^. 
silk  gowns,  but  the  crowi)  could  neither  give  nor  take  away 
the  rair  emoluments  of  a  man's  abilities  in  his  profession.  The 
silk  gown .  would  bring  but  few,  if  any  cliients,  and  as  few^ 
would  the  loss  of  it  take  from  the  barrister  of  reputadoiu 
The  honourable  general  had  said,  that  he  had  served  nine  cam- 
paigns abroad,  and  (what  the  honourable  general  would,  not 
say)  with  great  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  bis  couin* 
try.  Now,  afber  all  his  campaigns,  and  the  very  ccmsideraUe 
emoluments  with  which  they  had  been  rewarded,  would  the 
honourable  general  say  that  his  majesty  might  not  dismiss. him 
fibm  all  those  emoluments,  for  no  reason  but  because  he  bap^ 
pened  to  differ  in  pditical  opinion  from  his  ministers,  were 
such  a  difference  ever  to  take  place  ?  If  he  could  not  say  ^ 
then  it  was  clear  that  they  were  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
king  and  his  ministers,  and  that  such  being  the  [^ttiation  of  all 
military  ofl^rers,  they  were  fit  and  necessary  objects  of  the 
jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  as  wer^ 
indeed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  persons  whatever  em- 
ployed by  the  crown.    Late  events  had  tMei  much  to  hift 


j^lbmy  in  this  rei^pecit    They  had  se^ii'  offlbers*  didmiaM' 
wilhoiiff  any  Fedson  assi^6d'  or  assigfuable,  except  thidonetibal' 
opinioDs^   wiich'  tihey  were  supposed  to  entertain.     These' 
officers  kadbeen  allowed  to  receive  the  piio&  of  their  com<*^ 
nussions.     Btit,  was  it  notftiing^  to  be  turhi^  out  of  thei^  IM?Q- ' 
fession,  on  which  they  had  founded  all  the  hopes  of  thd*^ 
fiitiire  foFtuiie?   Besides^  they  might  not  have  l^een  allowed 
to  sell,  if  his  majestj^^s  ministers  bad  thought  fit  so'tOr  advl»t» 
him,  and  therefore  all  the  officers  of  the  army  kneiv^,  that  tti^y  • 
were  so  fcr  completely  at  the  mercy  of  tHe  crown,  andthkt 
men  whb  had  shed  their  blood  in  the  si^fvice  of  their  ootultfjj^ 
might  be  depriyed,  not  only  of  their  rank  and  theiil  hopes,  but 
of  the  money  with  which  they  had  originally  purchaseci  thcit*- 
oornmissibus. 

While  ministers  and  their  friends  were  praising  the  coilsti- 
tation,  and  deprecating  innovatioft,  th^y  themselves  wt^rfe  in- 
troducing a  system  for  the  disposition  of  a  standing  armyv 
which  h«l  been  always  held  iiicdmp&tible  with  the  saftfty  of 
poblic  liberty,  ahd  always  opposed.     Was  the  argtinient  of 
innovation'  always  to  lead  one  way  ?    When  any  reform  of 
the  abteses  of  the  constitution  was  suggest^,  was  it  to  be  ever* 
reprobated  ?    When  to  repaif  any  breach  that  time  had  made  • 
in  die  fabric,  when  to  reform  aiiy  (listing  abusiEf  in  the  prac»- 
ticc  of  tHfe  Constitution'  was  proposed,  their  answer  was,' 
««  What!  will  you  meddle  with  the  constitutidn  at  such  a' 
sem>n  as  this ;  will'yoti  endanger  the  whole  fbr  the  sake  df  a" 
part,,  that  may  safeljr  wait  for  a  remedy  till  a  m6te  convenient 
opportunity?'*     When  they  themscflves  proposed  not  rfeform, 
Init  innovation,  the  answer  was  the  same,  "  Consider  the 
occasion;  will  ytJu  bppos^  a  meastiit;  which  the  time  loudly* 
calls  for  ?"     There  was  not  now,  it  was  said,  the  saftie  rfeasbn 
forbeiiig  afraid  of  a  standing  army,  as  when  WilliaralHl,  a 
foreigner,  wtas^  dn  the  throne  —  ant  absurd  argument  in  bis 
opinion ;  but*  admitting  if  to  have  any  weight,  were  we  to 
give  t^i  the  prirfciples  of  our  constitution,  and  a  most  leading* 
one  was  the  jealousy  of  a  standing  army,  because  the  kitig  was  - 
a  native?    Oh  hi&  majesty^s  accession,  it  had,  ihd^ed,  been 
insinoatedj  thai;  th^  OdnstitUtion,'  at'leasst  iri practice^  was  to  bef^ 
very  dMfer^t  from  what  it'had  formerly  been ;  a  doctrine  for  * 
wfaKsh  he  could' neVer'  see  any  reason^  and  whidi  hehoped^ 
rlmert&heB£t  revived;    Wai  there  not  as  much  reasdn to* be^' 
afinid'Of  ^bftttacks  tfcfw  as  in  the  year'  1 740  ?    Was  there  moi*tJ 
caoscfer  jealousy  of  a  standing  al^my,  when  we  were  n^cWAced* 
from  abroAd^'  and  dreaded  the  invasion  of  a  pretender  t6  the^ 
thfturtf?    Yki  at  ttet  peridd,  the  two  leadifl^iAeh,  Mr:  Pul-** 
tcmy  and'Min  Fbihamf^  owe  of  whbm'sup^irted,  aftd  the  othei- ' 
Q^pMi  Sir  IMMit'W«^ole,.  bblll  imit^d  in  reprobatii^  iW 
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system  of  erecting  bftrracks,  as  unconstitutional  and' inimical 
U>  the  rights  oi  the  people.  And  they  said  well;  for  the 
mixing  the  soldiers  with  the  people,  by  idiich  they  imtnbed 
the  same  principles  and  the  same  sentiments,  was  the  best 
security  of  the  constitution  against  the  danger  of  a  standing 
armv*    ^  ^ 

nut,  It  was  said  the  soldiei^  could  not  mix  with  tlie  better 
sort  of  people  to  learn  their  political  opinions.  It  was  quite 
sufficient  if  they  were  on  a  par  in  their  opinions  of  the  con- 
stitution with  men  in  the  same  ranks  of  society  from  which 
they  had  been  originally  taken.  But,  supposing  that  there 
were  any  force  in  this  argument,  would  confining  them  apart 
in  barracks  give  them  access  to  better  conversation  and  better 
opinions  ?  It  was  entirely  new  to  say,  that  the  military  was 
necessary  to  th6  execution  of  the  civil  power.  The  con- 
stitution acknowledged  no  such  auxiliary.  For  the  exercise 
of  the  civil  power  the  means  were  always  in  force;  an**:  nc 
very  preamble  to  the  annual  mutiny  bill,  which  some  people 
considered  as  bombastic,  expressly  stated,  that  a  standing 
army,  in  time  of  peace,  widiout  the  consent  of  parliament, 
was.  against  law.  If  magistrates  neglected  to  call  in  the 
military  when  their  assistance  was  necessary,  they  did  not  do 
their  duty.  If  there  were  places  where  the  existing  police 
Was  insufficient,  let  means  be  tried  to  remedy  the  defect, 
but  let  it  not  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  keq)ing  up  a  military 
force;  for  of  all  sorts  of  police,  a  military  police  was  the 
most  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  ought  to  be  the  last  that  ever  parliament  should 
adopt.  It  was  npt  true  that  the  building  of  barracks  was 
acceptable  to  all  the  country.  There  were  places  where 
it  was  considered,  not  as  a  benefit,,  but  a  grievance.  It  - 
Uiight  be  that  publicans  were  glad  to  be  relieved  from  having 
troops  quartered  upon  them,  but  that  proved  nothing:  and 
if  they  were  all  of  the  same  opinion,  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sell  their  permanent  security  fdt  a  temporary 
convenience. 

There  were  various  instances  of  something  like  a  desm 
on  the  part  of  ministers  to  teach  the  army  to  lo6k  soMy 
to  the  crown,  without  regard  to  the  House  of  Comlnons. 
One  of  these  was  the  increase  of  the  soldiers'  pay  last  year, 
wlthoilt  first  consulting  parliament,  and  before  parliament  had 
met;  an  increase  whicn  the  king  had  no  authority  to  give 
till  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  king  had  the 
sole  command  of  the  army*  Why?  Because  it  was  given 
him  by  the  House  of  Conunons:  but  it  was  their  exclusive 
privily  to  say  whether  or  not  there  should  be  aniy  aimy^ 
what  its  number,  and  what  its  pey*    He  was  still  old  fashioned 
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enough  in  his  notioiui  of  government  to  dread  a  standing 
army,  and  to  think  that  the  conduct  of  it  could  not  be  watched 
with  too  much  caution.  He  did  not  clearly  understand  the 
argument  of  the  noble  lord  near  him  (Beauchamp),  who 
seemed  to  say,  that  the  standing  army  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the 

f  round  of  our  ancient  jealousy  of  a  standing  army,  and  that  as 
i'ance  had  now  an  army  of  another  kind,  of  which  she  was 
not  jealous,  we,  as  matter  of  ton,  should  be  no  longer  jealous 
of  ours.     Wishinff  always  to  speak  with  the  utmost  respect 
of  his  majesty,  ana  applying  his  censure  of  measures  only  to 
his  ministers,  he  would  not  pay  him  so  al^urd  a  compliment 
as  to  say,  that  the  constitution  was  more  secure  under  him 
than  under  his  two  august  progenitors.     What  motive  could 
then  be  assigned  for  being  less  jealous  of  a  standing  army 
now,  than  in  former  reigns?    Looking  back  to  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  as  a  minister,  whatever  might  be  his 
faults,  no  .man  would  now  accuse  him  of  having  ever  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  trenching  on  the  constitution  by  means 
of  the  army;  yet  the  utmost  jealousy  of  a  standing  army  had 
subsisted  during  his  administration.     Were'  our  present  mi- 
nisters more  constitutional  than  the  ministers  of  those  times? 
Were  tl^y  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  men  who  had  a 
principal  share  in  settling  the  constitution  at  the  Revolution, 
and  were  consequently  attached  to  it  from  opinion,  from  ho« 
nour,  and  from  affection  ?  Were  they  fitter  to  be  trusted  than 
some  of  the  noble  lord's  ancestors,  who  made  part  of  the 
administration  at  the  period  alluded  to  ?  Had  he  in  his  new 
zeal  to  support  them,  discovered  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  came  into  pow^  was  better,  or  their  respect  for  the 
(pinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  greater?  He  could  dis^ 
cover  no  ground  for  the  noble  lord's  giving  to  the  present 
ministers  a  superior  degree  of  confidence,  unless,  perhaps, 
that  hope  was  a  stronger  principle  than  gratitude.     While 
we  pjoqfessed  to  adhere  to  the  constitution,   as  transmitted 
to  us  by  our  ancestors,^  we  ought  also,  to  adhere  to  the  maxims  . 
on  which  they  exercised  it*  one  of  which  was,  never  to  allow 
the  army  to  become  a  distinct  set  of  men  from  the  mass  of 
the  people^  by  being  separated  from  the  people  in  barracks. 

Next  came  the  aigum^t,  that  the  measures  of  ministers 
were  not  to  be  questioned,  because  we  are  at  war.  Mr.  Pulte* 
ney  he  had  never  considered  as  his  political  model,  although 
be  had  done  oa  the  present  occasion  what  Mr.  Pulteney  did 
on  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain — given  his  suppor 
to  governm^t  in  the  measures  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  But,  did  Mr.  Pulteney,  when  he  made  mat  declar- 
ation, tie  himself  up  from  inquiring  into  the  particular  acts  of 
ainisters?    So  far  from  it,  that  whoever  would  take  the 
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Itrouble  of  looking  into  the  journals,  would  see  that  liie  appo- 
sition of  that  time,  with  more  industry  and  much  more  success 
than  the  present  opposition,  had  brought  forward  motioiis  of 
censure  on  the  minister,  and  divided  the  House  on  them.  — 
They  said  then,  as  he  and  his  friends  said  now,  «  We  wffl 
support  the  minister  against  the  foreign  enemy,  but  we  will 
liot  support  him  against  Great  Britain."  This  erecting  of 
barradcs  was  not  a  measure  of  war,  but  a  measure  of  peaces 
for  it  was  undertaken  before  ministers  began  to  talk  of  war, 
and  it  effected  this  country  and  no  other.  From  the  whole  of 
their  conduct  there  was  at  least  as  good  ground  to  suspect 
them  of  improper  designs  as  any  that  the  honourable  general 
had  mentioned  for  suspecting  him,  and  those  who  acted  with 
liim.  In  one  point  he  differed  from  his  hcxiourable  fiiaid 
who  made  the  motion.  When  the  money  for  the  expeuce  of 
these  barracks  came  to  be  voted,  he  should  oppose  it.  He 
knew  he  should  be  told,  that  the  expence  was  already  in- 
curred, and  that  it  would  be  hard  to  refuse  payment  to  men 
ivho  had  given  their  property  or  their  labour  on  the  &ith 
of  administration.  This  was  a  difficulty  which  the  practice 
of  ministers,  in  incurring  expences  without  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  rendered  frequent;  but  difficult  and  ungradous 
AS  it  was  to  refuse  to  pay,  he  would  prefer  doing  that  to 
betraying  the  constitution.  If  they  felt  any  respect  for  -the 
Commons,  if  any  for  the  pec^le  whom  diey  rqiresented,  they 
Would  take  care  that  the  people  i^ould  be  fi^e^  not  in  Sorm 
l)ut  in  substance,  and  that  such  innovations  on  their  ancient 
maxims,  or,  if  they  chose  to  call  them  so,  their  ancient  pre- 
judices, were  not  attempted  till  their  representadves  were 
consulted.  He  wished  not  to  revive  the  subjects  which  t^e 
Hoyse  had  already  debated;  but  surely,  if  the  whole  country 
bad  been  alarmed  on  points  still  disputable^  it  was  not  being 
too  delicate  to  feel  alarm  on  such  a  measure  as  that  nom  in 
debate,  unless  they  could  persuade  themselves  that  a  seditious 
papiphlet  was  pregnant  with  every  possiUe  danger,  bat  a 
standing  army  penectly  harmless.  He  knew  not  whether 
the  House  had  lost  its  former  jealou^  of  a  standing  army;  be 
knew  not  whether  the  people  had  lost  th^s;  but  if  they  bad, 
it  was  the  duty  of  their  representatives  to  endeavour  to  revive 
it ;  and  he  should  therefore  vote  for  the  motion* 

Ihe  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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Abolition  op  the  Slave  Tradi;. 
Felmary  26. 

MB.WILBERFORCE  moved,  this  day,  «*  Hiat  the  House 
will,  upon  Thursday  next,  resolve^  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade."  Upon  this,  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Sir 
William  Young,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  Thursday  next,"  and 
to  insert  the  words  *<  this  day  six  months,"  instead  tnereof.'  The 
amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Cawthorne,  Mr, 
Dent,  Lord  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  Gascoyne;  and  opposed  by  Mr, 
M.  Montagu,  Mr.  W,  Smith,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.FoK  observed,   that  the  question  was,  whether  that 
House  would  now  proceed,  or  at  once  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
dbat  they  would  do  nothing  whatever  upon  the  subject  this 
session,  although,  after  a  long  discussion,  deliberate  resolutions 
had  been  entered  into  during  the  last ;  although  the  subject 
kad  been  in  agitation  for  between  five  and  six  years;  and 
although  they  had  from  that  time  gone  on  year  after  year, 
and  had,  as  was  natural  in  the  cause  of  justice,  reason,  and 
faimaaDi^,  arrived  by  discussion  nearer  and  nearer  to   the 
point  of  truth,  and  from  step  to  step  advanced,  until  at  last 
they  came  to  a  determination,  that  the  slave  trade  from  Africa 
to  our  colonies  and  plantations  should  cease  on  the^  ist  of 
January  1796.     That  wcis  the  object  now  before  the  House. 
He  then  called  the  reedilection  of  the  House  to  the  circum- 
stances of  die  present  question,  and  dismissed  all  the  argu- 
ments that  had  that  evening  been  brought  forward  on  the 
hardships  to  which  the  planters  would  be  exposed  on  the 
revpral  of  these  resdiutions,  by  observing,  that  on  the  bring-^ 
ing  ftMrward  of  the  bill  by  an  honourable  baronet,  (Sir  Wil- 
liam Dolben,)  for  the  regulation  of  the  middle  passage,  these 
gsnileBMH  and  their  advocates  cried  out,  that  if  this  bill 
passed,  the  trade  would  be  ruined.     Had  that  been  true,  the 
House  would  not  be  debatuig  the  subject  now  before  them; 
as  little  reliance  had  the  House  on  the  suggestions  of  these 
fgSDXSeoK&EL  with  respect  to  the  dangers  to  the  trade  from  the 
lesohilkHis  of  last  year;  and  the  question  was,  whether  the 
Honae  would  or  would  not  go  into  a  committee  on  Tharsday 
^sfosL  ^s  flubgeet  ? 

Il  wtts  siud  that  the  aboliticHi  should  be  with  the  concor- 
i«ioe  of  die  l^slative  body  of  our  colonies,  before  it  could 
hi^  eSbctuak    UpwwhftI  principle  it  was  that  we  weve  to 
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Anticipate  their  refusing  to  concur  with  U8»  he  knew  not;  ncHV 
if  we  had  no  influence « whatever  over  them,  and  they  were 
determined  to  thwart  our  intentions,  how  far  it  might  be 
deemed  prudent  for  us,  under  such  circumstai^ces,  to  conb- 
tinue  our  connection  with  them,  hewodd  not  now  discuss; 
but  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  the  House  had  power  over  the 
trade  of  this  country,  and  could  say  under  what  regulations 
it  should  be  carried,  on,  and  when  it  should  cease,  or  bow- 
long  they  would  suffer  by  an  acknowledged  evil.     He  ud^ 
verted  to  the  observation,  that  this  trade  was  to  be  abolished 
by  menaces,  and  maintained  that  nothing  at  any  time,  par* 
ticularly  at  the  present,  ought  to  be  more  strongly  guarded 
against,  than  that  of  holding  put  to  the  public  an  idea  that  the 
proceedings  of  that  House  were  influenced  by  the  dread   of 
menaces,   reproaches,  or  even  the  loss  of  popularity;   that 
their  votes  were  the  effect  of  compulsion,  and  that  the  moment 
they  dared  to  do  so,  they  would  rescind  them.     He  trusted 
to  God  that  the  vote  of  every  one  who  assented  to  the  re- 
solutions of  last  year,  was  the  result  of  conviction ;  he  trusted, 
too,  .that  a  vote  so  much  to  their  honour,  and  which  had 
entitled  them  to  the  applause  of  all  Europe,  would  not  xuxw 
be  abandoned.     He  said  he  bad  heard  it  hinted,  that  a  time 
of  war  was  improper  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject     He 
confessed  he  did  not  see  the  propriety  of  that  objection;  .at 
all  events,  if  it  was  an  objection,  it  was  such  as  would  be  very 
well  discussed  in  a  committee;  and  then  it  might  be  deter- 
mined, whether  the  circumstances  of  this  war  were  such  as 
to  call  upon  parliament  to  continue  the  evil  of  the  slave  trade. 
He  should  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  contend,  that  all 
the  arguments  upon  the  danger  of  tumult  and  insurrection, 
would  not  apply  to  the  present  subject.     He  therefore  should 
advise  the  House  to  regard  the  present  as  a  very  fit  time  to 
take  this  subject,  up,  and  to  shew  to  all  Europe  that  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  never  lost  sight  of  the  principlea 
of  honour,  justice,  and  humanity;  that  their  governmient  was 
honourable,  that  their  pledge  was  faithfullv  adhered  to,  that 
while  they  declared  they  detested  anarchy  and  confusion* 
they  also  loved  the  principles  of  real  liberty^  that  they  sin- 
cerely wished  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  wd  revered  the 
rights  of  nature.  . .  .  , 

Mr.  Fox  then  observed,  that  if  there  were  any  objectioos 
to  the  late  resolutions  in  any  particular  part,  such  objection 
would  come  regularly  before  the  committee  on  Thursday, 
and  could  then  be  argued;  for  as  to  the  danger  of  agitaiting 
it,  ^he  confessed  he  differed  entirely  from  those  who  escpressra 
their  apprehensions  upon  that  subject;  or,  if  there  was  any 
danger  in  that  respect,  it  must  arise  from  its  nat  being  agip 
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tated  wbik  there  was  a  difference  of  (pinion ;  a^kation  way 
neceffiary  to  set  that  difference  at  rest.  Indeed,  he  once 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not  now  have  had  to  debate  the 
qaestion  at  all,  and  that  the  abcditkm  would  by  this  time  hbve 
passed  into  a  law.  He  should  not  now  pretend  to  anticipate 
the  discussion  of  the  House  of  Lords;  he  hoped,  that  dieir 
decision  would  be  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
hiHUfuiity ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  House  of  Commons  should 
not  slacken  its  efforts.  If  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  the 
other  House  should  lead  to  such  a  length,  or  should  take  a 
tarn  that  would  render  hopeless  the  thought  of  its  comihg 
to  a  conclusion  this  session,  then  he  should  advise  the  brings 
ing  ibrward  of  some  other  measure  that  might  give  efficacy 
to  the  resolutions,  which  had  for  their  object  the  immediate 
re  jlatiop  of  the  trade^  independent  of  the  total  abolitiaii 
*in  the  year  1796. 

Mr.  Fox  next  took  notice,  of  the  tri^  of  Captain  Kimber, 
on  which  so  much  stress  had  been  laid.  "^  He  said  he  couMl 
have  wished  that  it  had  not  been  alluded  to  at  all,  because 
it  was  not  r^nlarly  before  the  House;  but,  lis  it  had  be^i 
aUuded  to,  ne  would  only  say,  in  the  most  constitutional 
language  he  could,  that  as  Captain  Kimber  liad.been  ac- 
quitted, he  hoped  and  trusted  that  he  was  innocent,  and,*i8 
Mr.Devereux  was  acquitted  also,  he  hoped  and  trusted  that 
he  was  innocent;  but  he  believed  there  were  none  in  that 
House  who  voted  for  the  resolutions  last  year  solely  upon 
the  representation  of  the  subject  which  brought  Captain 
Kimber  upon  his  trial;  if  there  were^  let  such  person  vote^ 
if  he  thought  proper,  against  the  resolutions  in  the  com- 
mittee upon  this  occasion ;  at  all  events,  the  House  had  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  go  into  the  subject  this  session. 

Upon  the  point  of  humanity,  which  had  been  so  mucK  ' 
urged  on  a  former  occasion  in  &vour  of  the  West-India 
planters,  he  must  do  the  honourable  gentleman  who  origi- 
nated tUs  subject  in  that  House  the  justice  to  say,  that  ne 
had  always  allowed  to  these  observations  their  full  force,  and 
that  he  had  admitted  the  truth  of  many  specMc  acts  men- 
tioned in  support  of  the  humanity  of  these  planters;  at  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  see  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  traffic 
of  these  planters,  or  any  Uiing  in  the  spirit  of  slavery,  to 
induce  him  to  suppose  that  those  who  dealt  in  it  surpassed  their  ^ 
fellow-creatures  in  the  offices  of  tenderness  and  humanity^ 
nor  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  absolute  power,  that  was  likely 
Ui  exempt  its  possessors  from  the  common  frailties  of  our 
qwcies ;  or,  if  these  gentlemen  had  these  feelings  in  so  emi- 
nent a  degi^ee^  these  i^esblntions  were  so  far  ftvoi^uraUe  t6 
^enii  as  to  set  tbem  free  from  a  station  so  obnoxious^ 
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T0iset«rn  t9ihe  pmnt  more  immediately  before  the  Honne: 
Jste  ty)niplajoed €^ an. evil  and  «n  abuse  which  he  Ba^Bteined it 
wfi6  practicable  to  remove,  andf  es  he  had  belbre.hiBtedf  if 
the  pcocaedings  of  another  place  should  be  such  as  j^ot  to 
j;ive  satisfaotioq,  that  they  would  be  revioyed,  and  thfM^  the 
4itet  resolution  for  abditipn  in  1 796  should  pass  this  sessiooy 
jthe^i  that  House  should  substitute  such  other  remedies  as 
lagjght  meet  their  ideas  upon  the  regidaticHi  of  the  trade  be- 
tween diis  time  and  the  period  of  final  abolition.  Until  these 
pomts  should  have  been  fairly  canvassed  by  argument,  he 
trusted  diat  the  House  would  not  pursue  a  step  so  derogatory 
to  its  own  hcHiour  and  dignity,  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  public 
in  general,  as  to  relinquish  their  former  opinion,  or,  in  other 
wordif,  to  tell  the  world  at  large,  that  there  was  no  sincerity 
m  iteir  declaration  on  a  former  day,  that  they  had  completdy 
given  up  even  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
tb^  they  never  would  resolve  upon  that  measure  at  this  or 
my  other  period. 

The  Houae  idivided  on  Mr.  Wilherforoe's  motion. 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v-*«  f  Mr.  John  Smyth  ")  ^^      ^r^-c  f  Lord  Sheffield  7    . 
^»^«  1  Mr. M.Montagu  J 53— Noes  JMr.Tarleton    j  ^'' 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative.     Sir  William  Young's  motion,  for 
not  going  into  a  committee  until  that  day  six  months,  was  then 
agreed  to. 


Mb.  Sbebipak's  Motion  ^pxative  to  i«£  Ekistehgb  of 
SEomous  Fbactviss  ik  this  Country. 

Mat^i  4. 

/^N  the  4th  of  March  Mr*  Sberiddn  breught  forward  hi»  promised 
V/  ypoUoa :  the  object  ef  which  was,  **  That  this  House  will,  upon 
this  day  s>n*night|  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  the  seditious  practices  and  insurrectioas  re- 
ferred to  in  his  majesty's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
Session  of  parliament."  After  the  motion  had  been  seconded  by 
Mr,  Lambton,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Windham,  and  die  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  James  Saunderson, 

•  Mr.  Fcoc  «aid,  that  from  die  qieedi  q£  his  honoumble  &ks^ 
hehmd  itim  (Mr.  Windkam),  at  least  til  towncds  the  tcmr 
elusion  «f  itr  he  had  k^ped  tor  a  speedy  leraiiiadiott  ef  th^ 
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ddbftte*  He  wo«dd  BOt  4sa]r,  tfafMt  he  whb  i»9t  laucb  iataiestedi 
in  liie  &te  of  tibie  present  motion,  but  his  afxsdety  was  greaUy 
leiseiMd,  feom  the  reflecticm,  that  great  part  of  its  object  had 
been  already  obtained ;  lor  to  have  drawn  from  his  hpnour- 
aUe  firiend,  now  so  strenuoius  a  siJ^)portar  o^  and  so  muck 
in  the  confid^ice  .of  the  minister,  a  total  disavowal  of  all  thojse 
supposed  plots  and  insurrections  by  which  the  late  «l|U3n  h^ui 
bcm  exdted,  was  undoubtedly  a  great  pcniit  gained.  His 
faonourable  friend  had  now  efcpresmy  admowledged,  that  no 
inaunpectians  or  plots,  in  the  sense  meant  by  the  saover  of  the 
ipfeseiit  (juestion,  had  ever  existed.  But  did  this  agree  with 
wiaat  had  been  held  out  by  miniaters?  No:  plots  and  insttr«> 
sections  of  differjent  kinds,  and  in  different  places  had.  becoi 
held  forth;  a  conspiracy  had  even  been  talked  of  for  takmg 
posaeasion  of  the  Tower,  and  the  time  specified  when  it  was  to 
liave  taken  plaoe.  All  this,  however,  w«s  now  ^ven  \ip,  Ifx9 
honourable  friend  seemed  fond  of  dealing  altogether  in  ge* 
nmds,  and  in  his  support  of  the  present  adininistration,  he  had 
adopted  the  prudent  plan  of  giving  up  both  &ot  ^d  argument ; 
for  he  could  otherwise  give  th^n  no  consistait  support  He 
coropiained  of  being  misrepresented  wfaon  he  waa  stated  to 
have  said  that  he  gave  ministers  his  si^ifK^rt,  because  he  enter* 
tained  a  bad  Opinpon  of  them :  but  he  did  unquestiwahly  say, 
that  his  obligation  to  strengthen  the  executive  goy^s^ont 
wght  become,  on  that  acoount,  the  ni^ore  bindiug*  There  fecpn^- 
ed,  therefore,  little  ground  to  comfjain  of  mifir€f>r«sei^atipf^ 
Was  it  however,  said  Mr.  Fox,  or  could  it  be  deei3aed  unr«ia^ 
scmafale,  that  the  denial  now  given  by  his  honourable  Scmid 
should  be  given  formally  by  the  Houe^,  that  they  might  giv^ 
a  vote  oC  quiet  to  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  This,  the  6^ti&- 
cations  at  the  Tower,  and  other  dixumstances  calculated  to 
irapcess  the  minds  of  the  people  with  aerious  idariQ,  rendered 
the  mare  indispensably  requisite.  ^ 

Mr.  Fox  next  adverted  to  what  had  hem  said  of  the  d^bi 
at  Crxuner,  in  Norlblk;  and  urged,  that  if  his  honour^iblie 
fidend  had  been  so  much  misinfonned,  as  he  had  undouhtjf^djf 
been,  with  vespect  to  what  happenwed  m  a  village  within  tm^ 
males  of  his  o«^  house,  he  should  have  hoped  it  might  hi^v« 
led  him  to  be  more  jealous  of  the  information  he  reioeived  fsi^ 
to  other  clubs  ^d  associations.  Mr.  Fox  said^  tha^  he  ^g»d 
his  friends  were  not  obstinate  infidds ;  they  desired  opi}y  tQ 
he  convinced,  and  would  readily  aJt^  their  opinipii  if  tbqr 
nm  any  reasonable  evidenfie  to  indnoe  thftmso  to  do.  Mt» 
what  had  been  said  by  his  honourdalts  friend,  that  no  protest 
had  been  held  forth  by  ministers  to  justify  the  prodomatiovp 
jhr  oaUitig  out  the  milkia,  and  far  the  meeting  4>f  pftrhMffH^* 
fa«lihttt  «i^  had  fiMgr  md  iutittotly  stated  ^ 
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beg  leave  to  observe,  that  a  true  &ct  might  frequently  be  used 
Bs  a  false  pretext ;  and  here,  by  his  honourable  friend's  own 
account  of  the  matter,  the  insurrections  satisfied  at  most  but 
the  letter  of  the  law;  while  a  cause  totally  different,  and  un- 
connected either  with  these  insurrections  or  with  the  purriew 
of  the  act  of  parliament,  was  recurred  to  in  ord^  to  satisfy 
the  spirit  of  the  act. 

The  worthy  chief  magistrate  for  the  city  had  observed,  that 
the  number  of  disaffected  had  decreased  in  November,  but 
that  they  now  increased.  And  was  not  a  war  the  very  means 
o(  procuring  such  increase?  Mr.  Fox  now  adverted  to  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Reeves's  association  in  receiving  and  oon- 
ddering  anonymous  informations,  and  transmitting  than  to 
government ;  which  he  reprobated  in  the  strongest  and  most 
emphatical  terms,  as  destructive  both  of  the  peace  and  chacao* 
t^  of  individuals  in  all  probability  innocent,  and  totally  sub- 
versive of  every  principle  of  liberty. 

With  respect  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Fox  said  it  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  many .  of  those 
friends  whom  he  highly  respected^  and  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  think  and  act,  entertained  a  much  greater 
degree  of  alarm  than  he  <fid,  and,  of  course,  differed  with  faim 
in  some  degree  as  to  the  extent  of  the  support  which  should 
be  ^en  at  this  time  to  the  executive  government.     Thej^ 
acted,  he  knew,  on  the  most  honourable  principles ;  and  he 
bad  the  satisfaction  also  to  know,  that  that  temporary  disagree- 
ment in  opinion,  on  the  present  occasion,  made  no  differesoce 
whatever  in  the  great  line  of  their  political  principles ;  in  their 
disapprobation  Mth  of  the  general  system  of  the  pjassent  adioi-* 
nistmtion,  and  of  the  way  by  which  they  came  into  office.  He 
*said^  that  the  direct  lie  bad  now  been  given  to  the  contents  of 
many  pamphlets  equally  dan^rcus  wiSi  any  of  Paine's  books, 
particularly  one,  called  the  l)ream  of  an  Englishman,  and 
d^ers;  whicli  had  been  industriously  circulated  to  spread 
atarm  and  distress  over  the  face  of  the  countxy.     Was  it  to  be 
held  a  justifiable  expedient  of  government  to  tell  the  public, 
that  treasdns  and  conspiracies  existed,  and  neither  to  prose* 
cute  nor  endeavour  to  discover  the  conspirators  and  traitors? 
He  an(d  his  friends  might  be  supposed  to  speak  .as  if  they  felt 
galled  upon  the  subject,    lie  owned  he  did  speak  with  some 
such  feeUng,  because  he  knew  it  had  be&i  confidently  said 
that  letters  had  been  written  by  him  and  his  friends,  to  per- 
sons in  France,  of  a  dangerous  teadencyj  md  that  it  was  only 
owkig  to  the  knity  of  ministers  that  tb^y  were  not  produced* 
^If  nmusters  were  in  possesision'  of  any  such  letters, .  he  chal* 
*leAged  tfaem  to  the  proof.    But  he  should  be  told,  it  was  an 
«id^aid'  thing  to  produce  lettera  opened  »t  the  pqstroiffise; 
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Tjq  that  he  ahofuld  aniswer,  the  aukwardnqss  was  in  :opemng^ 
them  at  the  post-office.  It  did,  howeyer,  so  happen,  that  for,^ 
be  believed,  more  than  two  years,  he  had  not  had  ocqasioh  to^ 
write  a  single  letter  to.  France,  except  one  to  an  English^ 
iziend  (Lord  Lauderdale)  when  at  Paris.  Again  he  should  be; 
told,  that  he  had  seen  Frenchn^en  in  this,  country ;  that  he ^ 
had  seen  the  French  minister*  He  had  seen  Frenchman  here, 
andhad  seen  the  French  minister;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  it  was  any  crime  for  him  or  any  gentleman  to  see  the> 
ininister  sent  to  our  court  from  any  country.  He  knew 
of  no  law  by  which  members  of  parliament,  like  senators  of 
Venice,  were  prohibited  from  even  conversing  with  tb?  mi- 
htsters  of  foreign  states.  Was  it  not  a  situation  of  the  country 
horrible  to  relate,  that  men's  correspondence  and  conver- 
sation were  to  be  pried  into  with  such  inquisitorial  jealousy,  ^s 
to  make  it  dangerous  for  them  to  commit  their  dioughts  to 
paper,  or  to  converse  with  a  stranger  but  in  the  presence  of  a, 
third  person  ?  Let  the  House  do  away  all  these  suspicions  and 
tumours  by  an  honest  inquiry,  and  restore  the  public  to  tl^at 
freedom  and  confidence,  botli  of  writing  and  speech,  which  it 
was  the  pride  of  our  constitution  to  bestow,  and  which  became 
the  frank  and  open  character  of  a  free  people.  ^ 

His  honourable  friend  had  said,  that  these  plotters 
agaijist  the  constitution  wcte  only  quiet  like  a  gang  of  house- 
breakers who  had  disturbed  the  family,  watclung  for  an  op* 
ptHtunity  to  repeat  the  attempt:  but  what  would  be  the 
conduct  of  his  honourable  friend  if  he  were  really  alarmed  by 
house-breakers?  Would  he  make  no  inquiry  to  discover  the 
gang,  and  thereby  prevent  them  from  repeating  the  attempt  ? 
Or  would  he  adopt  the  spirit  of  a  bill  once  proposed  in  that 
llouse,  in  consequence  of  numerous  burglaries,  of  which 
Jews  were  suspectedto  be.  the  perpetrators?  The^, tenor  of 
this  bill  was,  that  any  Jew  or  suspected,  person  seen  looking^ 
down  an  area,  should  be  guilty  of  death.  If  the  House  re- 
fused to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  suspicions  to  which 
they  had  given  the  sanction  of  their  belief,  they  put  every' 
persto  upon  whom  suspicion  fell  into  alm9st  as  bad  a  situ- 
ation as  die  suspected  persons  under  such  a  bill.  A  circum-. 
stapce  respecting  the  secession  of  some  gentlemen  from  the 
Whig  club  had  peen  alluded  to,  which  he  could  have  wished 
had  not  been  motioned  in  that  place.  The  honourable  gen- 
dHnaii  said  he  had  canvassed  for  no  persons  to  join  him  in 
that  seoessicm :  but  was  not  the  very  mode  in  which  he  had 
d<»ie  it  a  canvass  ?  He  was  sure  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man was  his  friend,  because  he  told  him  so :  he  knew  that 
he  was  the  friend  of  the  honourable  gentleman ;  but  had 
he  no  other  proofs  but  the  circumstance  just  mentioned}  and 
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the  pnblioation  conneeted  with  it,  he  sdwrnld  not  be  so  pre- 
suflipttious  as  to  hope  that  any  friendship  existed  between, 
diem.  His  hocioumble  friend^  whom  he  never  suspected  of 
intending  to  support  administration  in  any  other  mode  than- 
that  which  he  profess^,  was^  perhaps,  raisii^  a  sort  of  in- 
dependent corps,  and  scnne  might  be  induced  tO' join  it,  pre- 
feiring  that  mode  of  quitting  their  old  friends  to  a  more  open. 
desertion.  But  bis  honourable  friend  would  recollect,  that 
diese  independent  companies,  when  once  raised,  were  always 
incorporated  with  the  regular  battalions.  The  operation  of 
^r  was  not  easily  calculated,  v/hen  they  saw  already  that  it 
had  made  a  chancellor.  To  his  honourable  friend  it  had 
produced  only  reputation.  He  was  now  extolled  as  <me  of 
the  very  first  men  in  the  country,  not  for  those  virtues  and 
abilities  that  well  entitled  him  to  the  rank,  but  for  his  quick 
sense  of  alarm,  and  his  perseverance  in  dionay.  When  foar 
could  thus  confer  both  profit  and  reputation,  there  was  no 
saying  to  what  men  might  aspire  by  this  glorious  kindof  mag- 
nanimous timidity.  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  declarii^,.  that 
he  was  still  incr^ulous,  and  should  vote  for  inquiry  ^  which 
was  never  more  necessary  than  when  the  situation  of  the 
country  was  apprehended  to  be  dangerous. 

The  motion  wai^  afterwards  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke,'  and  negatived 
without  a  division. 


Budget  for  the  Year  1793. 

March  11. 

THE  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  ways' 
and  means,  Mr.  Pitt  entered  into  a  d^ail  of  the  e^pences  of 
the  current  year,  and  of  the  memis  and  aSd  by  which  they  were  ta 
be  supplied.    After  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Drake  had  spoken^ 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  came  down  to  the  House  not  wfthouti 
anxiety,  but  it  had  afforded  him  the  most  sincere  pleasure  tt^- 
learn  from  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  e»»» 
chequer,  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  that  he  mednrt'  to 
go  on  a  large  scale,  in  providing  for  the  vigorous  proseeutiott 
of  the  war  m  which  this  country  was  actually  engaged ;  atifl* 
Me  also  approved  of  reducing  the  unfunded  debt ;  rat  it  Wt»» 
surely  rather  singular,  that  while  the  right  botiourable  gfttt-' 
deman  was  proposing  to  pay  off  1,500,000^  of  esechequer'biHfl^ 
he  was  at  the  same  time  to  issue  exchequer  bifis  to  that  asnoutit" 
on  a  vote  of  credit.    He  most  siocemyi^ished  thdt  ibt  right' 
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honcfarahh  gentleman,  instead  of  speculating  as  he  Kad  done^' 
had  deigned  to  follow  the  advice  which  he  had  givten  in  the* 
last  session,  as  to  paying  off  the  4  per  cents.     Had  he  done* 
so,  and  paid  off  t^e  4  per  c^nts  when  at  95,  a  permanent 
resource  of  no  less  than  240,000/.  would  have  been  gained  to 
the  puUic.     Mr.  Pox  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his  surprised 
and  alarm  at  that  part  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman^s 
speech,  where  he  spc^e  of  our  entering  into  numerous  al- 
Im^ioes  with  foreign  powers,  besides  those  in  which  we  wercf 
now  engaged.     He  anxioudlj  wished  to  be  informed  what 
alliances  were  meant, '  as  he  dreaded  much  our  being  led  into 
dangerous  and  improper  engagenrcnts  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  most  unjustifiable  purposes.    It  must  surely  appear  rather* 
singular  to  bring  forward,  as  a  new  and  unforeseen  resource^, 
that  which  might  arise  fhim  a  continuation  of  the  temporary 
taxes  imposed  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mament.    This  must  have  occurred  to  everybody;  and  the 
continuing  these  taxes  after  the  period  of  their  expiration^ 
wd$r,  in  &ct,  the  same  thing  as  imposing  new  taxes;  though 
he  did  riot  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  better  to  continue^ 
tastes  already,  existing,  than  to  lay  on  the  people  any  burden 
which  they  had  not  hitherto  born.    The  rijgfat  honourable 
g^itleman  had  assumed  to  hiniself  much  cremt  from  refrain- 
ing to  say  any  thing  On  the  flouncing  state  of  our  ftttances, 
in  the  discussions  with  respect  to  the  war.     He  sincerely 
wished  that  a  similar  conduct  had  been  followed  on  the  pre-* 
s^t  occasion,  as  it  appeared  to/  him  not  less  improper  to 
bring  forward  any  declaration  or  observations  as  to  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  war  in  a  discussion  withrespect  to  finance^ 
To  do  so,  besides  being  improper,  bethought  perfectly^  useless ; 
for,  if  the  war  was  so  necessary  as  had  b^n  represented,  in-, 
volviiig  in  it  every  thin^  that  was  dear  and  valuable  to  this 
country,  no  matter  what  our  situation  in  point  of  finance,  no 
object  of  that  kind  could  have  prevented  our  engaging  in  it; 
on  the  other  hsnd,  however  prosperous  and  flourishing  the 
sttuation  of  our  finances,  if  the  war  was  not  necessary^  that 
stefeW  could  be  no  argument  for  engaging  in  it 

^ After  the  vavious^  discussions  on  the  suqect  of  the  war  that 
had  taken  place  in  that  House,  it  seemed  singular  that  the 
ti^t  honourable  gentleman  should  suppose  that  he  could,  W 
declamation,  add  any  thing  to  what  had  been  already  saia ; 
h^  kad  said  that  he  had  heard  of  wars  for  honour,  and  wars 
feft  religBni;  and  had  asked,  if  ever  there  was  a  war  in  which 
both  hcNfttHtr  and  religion,  and  every  thing  dear  to  a  natiotfy 
•yrefe  so  deeply  implicated?  a  mode  of  reasoning  specious 
etMtA  to  impose  upon  some  pe^le.  But  the  answer  he 
worifl  ghre  to  it  womd  be  tfus-«  Can  we  gain  more  by  tfji^ 
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eyept  of  war»  than  m^ht,  in  all  probability,  have  been  ob- 
tained by  negociation  r  The  relinquishment  by  the  French 
of  their  conquests,  the  explanation  or  repeal  of  their  offensive 
decrees,  the  safety  of  our  allies,  all  these  he  thought,  in  the 
situation  of  this  country,  might  have  been  procured  by  nego- 
ciation. He  should  be  told,  however,  that  supposing  this  to 
be  so,  what  security  could,  we  have  for  the  performance  of 
t)iese  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  French  ?  What  better 
security^  he  would  ask,  could  we  have  after  the  war  ?  tTnless, 
indeed,  we  were  going  to  war,  not  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
France  to  relinqmsh  l^voy  and  her  other  conquests,  or  of  pre- 
venting the  increase  of  her  power;  but  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terfering in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  and  of  substituting, 
in.  room  of  the  present,  a  new  government,  in  which  we 
inight  place  greater  reliance.  Hiis  purpose  of  the  war  had 
be^n  approv^  by  some  persons :  but  had  been  uniformly  and 
explicitly,  disavowed  by  the  minister,  and  was  so,  in  the 
clearest  and  most  express  terms,  at  the  time  he  brought  down 
His  m^csty*s  message  respecting  the  war.  The  language  now 
held,  and  the  declamation  they  had  heard  that  day,  caUed  for 
a  distinct  explanation  upon  this  most  important  point.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  asked,  why  should  war 
diminish  the  revenue  ?  But,  were  not  flourishing  commerce 
and  manu&ctures  the  greatest  support  of  the  revenue?  Did 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  mean  to  say,  that  the  manu-^ 
fecturers  of  this  country  would  not  be  injured  by  war?  Had 
l^e  had  any  information  of  late  from  Manchester,  Paisley, 
Norwich,  and  other  places,  which  had  induced  him  to  form  this 
opinion  ?  If  so,  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  his  information  had  been 
directly  the  reverse :  but  this  would  not  certainly  operate  in 
any  degree  upon  his  mind,  did  he  conceive  the  honour  and 
dearest  interests  of  the  country  to  be  implicated  in  the  war 
to  the  extent  which  had  been  represented.  As  the  subject 
of  war  would  riot  probably  be  again  debated,  he  thought  it 
right  to  say  that  he  remained  of  opinicm  that  it  might  have 
been  avoided;  and  when  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
talked  of  the  prosperous  state  of  this  country  last  year,  he 
could  not  but  still  more  condemn  the  putting  that  enviable 
prosperity  to  risk  without  negociation. 

The  fight  honourable  gentleman  by  his  declamation  had 
drawn  from  him  thus  much ;  and  he  could  not  conclude  with- 
out saying  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  our  East-India  affairs. 
He  had  not  yet  given  much  examination  to  the  papers  laid 
before  the  House  relative  to  that  business,  but  he  had  bestowed 
some  consideration  on  It,  and  he  still  wished  for  a  great  deal 
pf  information.  He  joined  with  his  honourable  friend  in 
h^ng  averse  to  taking  at  present  the  500,0001^  stated  as  a 
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tesdiiToe  aming  to  thig  country  from  the  revenues  o(  Indk. 
The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  company  was 
the  gi*eatest  commercial  question  that  had  ever  been  considered 
bv  toe  l^islature  (^  any  country.  It  involved  a  variety  of 
CK)jects  of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  that,  in  com- 
petition with  them,  even  this  500,000!.  ou^ht  to  be  considered 
as  nothing.  He  thought  it,  therefore,  highly  improper  that 
the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  should  be  cramped  or  fettered 
in  any  shape.*  True,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
said  that,  by  takingthis  500,000!.  at  present  into  calculation,  the 
House  would  by  no  means  he  pledged  to  a  renewal  of  the  East 
India  compan/s  charter ;  but  he  hi^  also  said  that  the  House 
would  not  surely  adopt  any  regulations  with  respect  to  India, 
from  which  the  public  would  not  derive  at  least  an  equal 
profit.  If  the  House  was  to  proceed  on  this  ground,  there 
could  be  no  fair  discussion ;  for  whatever  advantages,  either 
immediate  or  eventual,  aiid  of  how  great  importance  soever^ 
might  appear  likely  to  arise  from  opening  the  commerce  with 
India,  if  a  revenue  of  500,000!.  should  not  be  immediately 
derived  to  the  public,  they  would  be  stopped  by  thepostu^' 
latum  which  had  been  now  laid  down.  For  liis  part,  he 
could  never  think  it  right  or  prudent  to  go  into  the  con- 
sideration of  a  commercial  question  of  such  immense  magni- 
tude cramped  in  the  outset  by  a  sine  qua  non  of  this  sort  To 
him  the  whole  business  bore  much  the  appearance  of  ministers 
having  taken  upon  them  to  pledge  that  House  and  the  public 
to  a  renewal  of  the  company's  charter,  in  a  manner  disgrace^ 
ful  to  the  country ;  and  since  the  publication  of  the  jspeech  of 
another  right  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Dundas,)  the 
opinion  universally  entertained  was,  diat  a  renewal  of  the 
<x>mpany'8  charter  was  absolutely  determined  on.  He  did  not 
say  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  renewing  that  charter ;  but  it  was  a  matter  which 
ought  certainly  to  be  decided  upon  with  the  greatest  deliber- 
ation, and  gentlemen  ought  to  come  to  it  with  their  judgmenis 
and  opinions  totally  unfettered  and  unbiassed* 


March  15* 

The  House  being  in  a  committee  of  supply^ 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  his  sui>port  of  the  war  now  that  we 
were  engaged  in  it,  was  as  sincere  as  that  of  his  majest/s 
ministers,  aldiough  on  very  different  grounds.  He  wished  it 
to  be.  supported  with  vigour,  because  by  a  vigorous  war,  wie 
should  the  more  speedily  obtain  adequate  and  honoaraUle  lernw 
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<5f  peace.  Of  those  terms  h6  had  Ibrtned  a  d^r  and  defihite 
iBea  :  ministei-s  had  not,  or  at  least  bad  never  condescended 
to  state  any  idea  on  the  subject  to  the  House.  He  certainly 
did  not  think  supporting  the  neglect  or  the  blunders  of  mi- 
nisters the  best  mode  of  supporting  the  war :  for  he  knew, 
thdt  they,  and  all  other  tninisters,  would  do  their  duty  better 
by  being  carefully  watched  than  implicitly  trusted;  Let  the 
minister  shew  that  there  would  hare  been  any  danger  in  send- 
ihg  26QO  men  to  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  February,  in- 
stead of  keeping  them  till  towards  the  end  of  it,  and  then 
his  argument  might  be  good  for  something.  Would  he  call 
to  his  aid  those  plots  and  insurrections  which  had  been  so 
idfiuch  talked  of,  but  never  seen,  as  a  pretext  for  three  weeks 
aelay  ?  Those  plots,  he  imagined,  had  done  their  duty,  and 
Were  dismissed  from  the  service,  to  be  pressed  into  it  no  more. 
— ^  Though  he  had  objected  to  the  war  in  the  strongest  terms, 
he  wishea,  as  he  believed  every  gentleman  did,  that  it  sliosid 
now  be  carried  on  with  vigour ;  he  only  regretted,  that  the 
Conduct  of  a  war  so  interesting  to  this  country,  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  had,  on  every  former  occasion,  as 
well  as  on  the  present,  proved  themselves  totally  unfit  for  so 
very  important  a  trust.  The  right  honourable  me  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  talked  in  a  high  strain  of  his  con- 
sulting the  recesses  of  bis  own  mind,  and  seemed  to  thinks 
that  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
hiember  of  that  House  to  trust  implicitly  to  the  conduct  of 
his  majesty's  ministers.  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  viewed  the  subj^t 
in  a  light  very  different.  He  believed  that  the  country  had 
SL  far  better  security  for  the  good  conduct-  of  ministeri^  when 
they  were  closely  watched,  than  when  they  were  blindly  trusted. 
Such,  Mr.  Fox  said,  was  his  opinion ;  and  a  retirement  into 
the  recesses  of  his  own  mind,  for  an  examination  into  the 
principles  of  his  conduct,  WOtdd  only  aflbrd  him  fresh  sourcel 
of  satisfaction. 


Traiterous  Correspondence  Bill. 

March  15. 

WAR  haviBg  been  declared  against  France,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  preye&t  all  correspondence  between,  British 
.subjects  and  the  hostile  party.  To  render  this  prohibition  effectual, 
,the  attorney  general  Sir  John  Scott  moved  this  d^^^fbr  le^ 
to  bring  in  a  bill  inore  effectually  to  ^rereot  doring  th^  *vrttr^  '^B 
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Utii^f^m  90tt%sfondence  wk\  or*  aid  and  assistance  being  giv^ir 
tf>,  his  majesty's  enemies."  The  law  of  treason  was  founded  upoD 
a  statute  of  the  2jth  of  Edward  III.  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  legislative  exposition  in  different  laws,  enacted  since  that  period. 
The  acts  declared  treasonable  in  that  statute  were  principally  re- 
ducible to  two  heads ;  to  compass,  that  is,  to  intend  or  project 
the  kind's  death;  to  levy  war  against  the  Idng,  and  to  abet  or 
assist  his  enemies.  Since  diat  period,  during  wart,  parliament 
had  repeatedly  passed  laws  which  applied  the  general  principle  t# 
the  exuting  case;  by  specifically  prohibiting  adherence  or  assist* 
ance  to  nations  at  enmity  with  our  sovereign.  Agreeably  to  the 
original  statute,  and  the  consequent  explanatory  acts,  the  present 
bill  was  framed.  Former  laws  had  in  such  circumstances,  pro- 
hibited British  subjects  from  sending  military  stores,  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provision,  of  various  enumeratea  kinds.  The  present 
biU,  besides  interdicting  these  articles,  prohibited  purchases  of 
French  funds  or  Frencn  lands.  The  reason  of  this  prohibition 
was,  that  as  the  French  government  proposed  to  carry  on  war 
against  t^  icouadry  by  the  sale  of  lands,  British  subjectSy  if  al» 
Imved  to  purchase  such  land)  would  not  only  feel  an  interest  in 
the  property  which  they  had  thus  acquired,  but  furnish  the  enemy 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  war  against  ourselves.  It  was 
further  proposed,  that  no  persons  shoum  be  allowed  to  go  from 
this  country  into  France  without  a  licence  under  his  majesty's 
great  seal,  and  that  their  neglect  of  diis  clause  should  be  deemed 
a  misdemeanour;  and  that  no  persons,  though  subjects  of  this 
country,  coming  from  France^  should  be  allowed  to  entiftr  •  thia 
kiMdoiii  without  a  passport  or  liceKce,  or  giving  to  a  magistrate 
M2c£  0e<o«rity  as  he  sbould  require.  The.  last  regulation  waa  t9 
prevent  the  msurance  of  vessels  which  should  traffic  with  France. 
4^  soon  as  the  attorney  general  had  moved  for  leave  to  bring  ip 
the  bill, 

.  Mr,  Fox  declared,  that  he  could  not  omit  even  this  first 
<|p{>^rtunity  to  eKpress  his  disapprobation  of  a  bill,  the  re^* 
l^llms  of  which  ue  regarded  as  useless,  unjust,  arid  impolitic^ 
if  .the  honour^Ue  and  learned  gentleman  meant  to  say;  that 
there  were  doubts  to  be  removed  on  the  law  of  treason  as 
itatood^.that  many  paints  in  that  law  were  not  well  under- 
iltood^^and  that  the  suljects  of  this  country  mighty  without 
knpwiiig  it,  incur  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  j£  the  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe,  notwithstanding  their  great  learnings  saidy 
tba«t  still  tp  them  jthis  law  waif  doubtful,  it  ill  became  so 
imleaciied  an  individual  ^  himself  to  say,  that  a  biU  to 
emiakijt^t  law  was  not  necess^y.     But  he  who  had  neyer 
1^0^  heard  of  those  doubts,  had  no  reason  tiU  now  tp 
ijbisik  that  law  obscure,  and  ti^refore  cou^  npt  fe^  the  n^ 
ei^ty  of  a  bill  to  exfdiaan  it.    However,  if  he  was  de&cksi^ 
lit'I^^wl^ge  ii{K>n  that  siibjeet,he  must  allow^  (^  can|^  that 
#})iUllWE^  be  neces$ary  &r  the  purpose  of  eyplajgjjHg  ^1^ 
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hw,  and  then  the  question  would  be,  whether  the  proristons 
of  the  bill  now  opened  conformed  to  that  intention.  To  him 
fhey  appeared  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  The  first  part 
l3iat  struck  his  mind  was,  the  restraint  upon  the  purchase, 
by  any  suUect  of  this  country,  of  any  land  in  France.  TTie 
bills  to  which  .  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had 
alluded  upon  that  head  as  precedents,  were  not  in  his  mind 
very  highly  deserving  of  imitation;  for  in  this,  and  every 
.  other  country  calling  itself  free,  he  had  always  held,  that  pro- 
perty was  in  the  highest  degree  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  law ;  and  if  so,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  the  power 
of  disposing  of  it  was  to  be  considered  under  the  same  pro- 
tection ;  both  of  which  were  violated  by  the  present  bill. 

The  second  ground  upon  which  the  bill  proceeded  wag, 
that  the  possession  of  land  in  France,  by  any  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  there,  might  become  hostile  to  the  interests  of  this 
dountry.     Should  the  learned  gentleman  not  have  stated  some 
specific  inconvenience  that  this  country  had  felt  bv  any  of 
its  subjects  having  possessions  in  other  countries?   British 
sul^ects  had  had  from  time  to  time  many  such  possessions, 
and  no  evil,  that  he  ever  heard  of,  had  hitherto  resulted  fi*oni 
that  circumstance :  he  w^  firmly  convinced,  that  nothing  at 
this  moment  could  be  more  dangerous  than  holding  out  that 
idea,  and  that  there  was  not  any  thing  at  the  present  that 
inade  it  appear  more  dangerous  to  have  such  possessions  than 
at  any  former  period.     £deed,  he  never  expected  to  hear  a 
propositi(»i  maintained  in  any  part  of  the  world,  least  of  all 
in  Great  Britain,  that  we  should  not  subscribe  to  loans,  or 
engage  in  the  fiuids  of  any  country ;  or  that  those  who  were 
at  war  with  us,  were  not  to  have  their  properly  considered 
as  sacred.     The  direct  contrary  had  hitherto  beeiVthe  rule; 
and  it  had  been  always  held  out,  that  property  of  every  kind 
was  secured  to  the  use  of  its  possessor,  as  well  during  war  of 
any  kind,  as  in  times  of  the  most  profound  peace?  Some- 
thing to  the  reverse  of  this  had  been  started  and  pronosed 
during  the  American  war,  respecting  property  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania; but  the  minister  of  that  day  rgected  with  disdain 
a  proposition  so  unjust  and  impolitic;  observing,  that  the 
sacredness  of  the  possession  of  property  being  the  basis  of  a 
free  state,  the  honour,  and  ultimately,  the  s^ty  of  the  kk^ 
dom,  might  entirely  dep^id  upon  that  principle.    This  was 
wise,  as  well  as  honourable.     But  this  principle  was  totally 
'destroyed  by  the  sjririt  of  the  present  bill.    Neverdiek«%  uT 
ye  looked  at  the  interest  of  this  country,  independent  of  any 
titber  consideration,  he  was  convinced  that  we  should  not  be 
so  rash  as  to  stop  die  intercoorse  between  this  country  and 
7faaoe^  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  lands,  ot  the  ixtmldsig 
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of  money  in  the  funds.  Had  we  lost  all  sense  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  keeping  that  open  ?  Was  it  likely 
that  much  of  the  money  of  the  people  of  this  country  would 
be  laid  out  in  purchases  in  France?  Or  was  it  not  rather 
more  probable,  that  many  of  the  people  of  France  would 
.make  purchases  with  us?  We  had  always  encouraged  fo- 
reigners, even  in  time  of  war,  to  deal  in  our  funds;  and  we 
had  always  held  their  property  sacred:  and  he  would  ask, 
whether  encouragement  afforded  on  both  sides  to  deal  in 
the  funds,  would  operate  most  in  favour  of  this  country 
or  of  France;  of  that  which  had  most,  or  that  which  had 
least  credit?  Was  it  to  be  supposed,  that  men  would  be 
so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  as  not  to  perceive  and  avail 
themselves  of  this  advantage?  But  these  considerations  would 
be  defeated  entirely  by  the  present  bill. 

ilie  next  provision  of  this  measure  went  to  declare  it 
treason  to  supply  the  French,  or  any  in  alliance  with  them, 
with  arms.  If  that  part  of  the  law  was  to  be  thoroughly 
revised,  perhaps  he  might  have  something  to  offer  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  upon  that  subject;  but,  considering  all 
wars  of  late  years  in  Europe  as  contests  of  revenue,  rather 
than  of  arms,  he  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  of 
advantage  to  this  country  to  trade  with  its  enemies,  and 
perhaps  to  sell  to  them  even  articles  of  arms,  whilst  we  had 
prompt  payment,  at  our  own  price,  for  them.  With  re^)ect 
to  the  prohibition  of  Englishmen  eoing  to  France  without  a 
passport,  as  described  in  the  bill,  he  should  pass  it  by,  as  he 
considered  it  as  the  least  exceptionable  clause.  But  as  to 
the  provision  against  Englishmen  returning  to  their  country, 
it  was  monstrous  enough  to  make  the  learned  gentleman 
himself  afraid  of  stating  it.  It  was  giving  a  power  to  the 
king  to  banish,  during  the  war,  every  British  subject  now^  in 
France.  But,  it  seemed,  he  had  the  power  of  returning' in 
certain  cases,  by  giving  security  and  what  not  for  his  good 
behaviour.  Who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  amount  of  that 
security?  This  was  to  be  left  to  a  magistrate.  Here  again, 
a  man  was  to  be  put  under  the  discretion  of  another  person, 
who  might  render  his  return  impossible  by  exacting  security 
to  an  amount  that  could  not  be  given.  If  <me  man  was  to 
be  at  the  discretion  of  another  in  the  dearest  of  his  rights, 
that  of  living  under  the  government  and  partaking  of  the 
advantages  of  the  constitution  of  his  native  country,  he  must 
ask,  upon  what  principle  it  was,  that  we  were  daily  congra- 
tulating each  other,  and  praising  our  laws  to  foreign  nations? 
Where  was  the  fpundatiou' of  our  brfastitig,  if  an  English 
sulgect,  the  most  m^tmous  Engfidh  sulgect,  *^iBiid  because 
]aie.  was  n^ritorious  he  stood  a  great  chance  of  being  obnoxious 
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to  his  majesty's  ministers,  was  to  be  at  the  mercy,  wtiiin, 
or  caprice  of  any  creature  of  the  crown,  who  had  the  power 
to  say  to  him,  without  assigning  a  reason,  **  You  shaJl  not 
come  over  to  this  c6untry,  because  I  do  not  chuse  yoa  Bhidl 
come." 

As  to  the  hisurance  of  ships  belonging  to  France,    the 

Suestion  did  not  involve  any  principle;  for  the  preventing  of 
Englishmen  from  paying  the  losses  of  the  French  was  nght 
enough ;  but  he  wished  to  know  of  what  utility  the  prohibi- 
tion would  be.  The  truth  was,  that  the  premium  was  always 
more  than  equal  to  the  risk,  and  the  balance  was  in  favoBr  of 
the  underwriter.  If,  for  instance,  out  of  one  hundred  in- 
surances, the  profits  of  the  premium  was  much  more  than 
the  loss  at  the  expiration  of  the  policy,  then  England  would 
have  gained,  and  France  would  have  lost  Why,  then,  he 
piust  say,  that  he  did  not  see  the  reason  for  this  restraint 
upon  trade.  But,  however,  he  had  less  objection  to  this 
clause  than  he  had  to  many  of  the  others,  because  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  merely  foolish.  He  ridiculed  the  attorney  ge- 
,  neral's  definition  of  the  word  correspondence,  tod  thought 
that  the  people  of  this  country'  needed  not  to  be  told,  that, 
if  they  entered  into  any  agreement  with  the  enemies  of  the 
state,  to  perform  any  thing  that  tended  to  its  injury,  they 
Were  amenable  to  the  law.  However,  if  the  learned  gai- 
tleman  thought  the  people  of  this  country  were  so  ignorant 
of  their  duty  to  the  state,  it  was  kind  in  him  to  tell  than 
what  they  were  liable  to  in  cases  of  neglect  or  positive  ofience. 
Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  saying,  that  the  whole  of  the  bill, 
as  opened  by  the  learned  gentleman,  appeared  to  him  entirely 
unnecessary,  many  parts  of  it  repugnant  to  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  some  of  them  foolish,  and  he  believed  it 
bxought  forward  with  no  other  view  than  to  dissemuiate 
through  the  country  false  and  injurious  ideas  of  the  existence 
of  a  correspondence  between  some  persons  and  France,  and 
alarms  of  dangers  where  there  were  no  dangers  at  all ;  and 
therefore  it  should  meet  with  his  decided  opposition,  even  in 
that  early  stage. 

The  motion  was  also  warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Erskine ;  leav«, 
however,  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


March  21. 

Thb  day  the  foiil  was  read  a  seoond  time,  aad  on  the  attorney 
fentral's  novmg  that  it  be  coonutted  Uhwwtow, 


Mr.  Fox  expifs^ed  his  $prprize  (bat  the  learned  g^ndemsB 
should  wish  to  carry,  with  such  precipitation,  through  the 
Houses  a  bill  which,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  was  an  attack 
upon  the  fundamental  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  a  measure 
equally  ineffectual,  impolitic,  and  tyrannical.  An  honourable 
gentleman  had  differed  from  him  on  this  subject,  but  had  been 
so  candid  as  to  say,  that  those  who  now  opposed  this  bill  had, 
ever  since  the  year  1783,  maintained  the  most  constitutional 
principles.  It  was  an  adherence  to  these  same  principles 
which  made  them  now  express  their  disapprobation  of  a 
measure  which  every  good  whig,  as  a  whig,  must  heartily 
reprobate.  Time- ought  tp  bellowed  for  discussing  it;  the 
precipitation  with  which  he  s^tv  it  was  now  to  be  hurried 
through '  the  House  could  answer  no  other  end  than  that  pf 
preventing  discussion.  A  law  of  no  less  import  than  thf  t 
of  preventing  Britons  from  returning  home  to  their  country, 
was^  without  time  for  consideration,  to  be  conimitted  the  neift 
dfty.  Why? — for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  hurrying 
it  thij^ou^  the  House  before  the  recess.  It  was,  he  saiq, 
to  be  committed  to-morrow,  reported  on  Monday,  rcad^ 
Ibird  time  on  Tuesday,  carried  to  the  Lords  on  Wednesday, 
aad  on  Thursday  the  recess  commenced;  so  that  even  by  that 
iii^od  it  could  not  be  done»  and  those  who  attempted  it  only 
Qonunitted  a  useless  act  of  indecency.  He  trusteid  that  gej)- 
tleoKen  om  tb^  other  side  of  the  House  would  not  ]t>p  quite 
.so  precipitate^  but  wpuld  allow  some  little  delay*  The  bill 
-.affected  the*  natiion  at  large:  it  was  fit,  therefore,  that  tiniie 
should  be  given  for  the  people  to  express  th^ir  opinion  u|>9n 
it;  and  b^  oelieved  that  that  opinion  would  be  found  to  be 
extremely  uo&vourable;  for,  by  what  he  could  learn,  no  bifl 
had  ever  been  brought  into  parliament  which  was  more  ui^- 
pqpular,  as  far  as  it  yet  reached.  In  short,  he  co^isidered 
it  to  be  sttcji  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  people^ 
and  such  a  degradation  of  justice,  that  the  Ilouse  should  >y^ait 
for  the  sense  of  ,the  country.  —  He  declared  that  there  was 
Dot  a  single  clause  in  the  bill  to  which  he  would  not,  in  the 
committee,  give  his  dissent,  unless  he  should  find  something 
stronger  in  ^vour  of  the  clauses  than  had  yet  been  advanceo. 
Tp  uw  clause  for  making  it  necessary  ^r  Englishmen  to 
procure  passports  from  the  secretary  of  state,  to  return  •  to 
their  .own  country,  he  was  determined  to  give  the  most  steady 
opposition;  for  by  that  clause  Englishmen  wou^d  find  them,- 
selves  pj^ced  in  the  most  degraded  situation,  when  obliged 
io  ask  a  3eci;etary  of  state's  leave  to  return  to  their  cQui;itry 
jnd  Iheir  homes,  fpx  h'l^  own  p^itrt,  he  should  despise  hixpr 
sdlf  if  he  CQuJifd  »iim4j  s^^e^  hiio^^  t9  .be  pUp^  in  ^  ^ituai- 
ikm.  in  wfai^  h»  ^ijidko  obliged  t^  ^pply  tp  1^  serva^t  of 
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the  crown,  as  a  fayour,  for  leave  to  return  to  Eoj^and)  or  to 

his  own  house. 


March  22. 

The  Hoiue  went  into  a  committee  on  the  hill.  The  solicitor 
general  baying  moved,  "  That  the  consideration  of  the  preamble 
should  be  postponed  till  the  different  clauses  of  die  bill  shovdd 
be  gone  through," 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  was  happy  to  hear  that  the  gentleman  who 
brought  iu  the  bill  began  to  think  that  it  was  not  perfect,  and 
that  it  might  want  some  modification.     For  his  part,   fce 
thought  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  be  such  as  ought  to  meet 
the  detestatfon  of  the  people  of  this  country.     He  should 
attend  to  whatever  itiodifications  should  be  offered ;  but  the 
best  modification  he  knew  would  be  that  of  expunging  all  the 
clauses  out  of  the  bill.     He  said  he  wanted  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  a  bill,  which  the  imagination  of  man  could  hardty 
think  of  without  astonishment  —  a  bill  which,  perhaps,  was 
never  equalled  in  the  despotism  of  its  principle;  and  he  knew 
that  those  who  brought  it  in  could  not,  without  considerable 
vigilance  from  others,  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  constitution  of  this  country.     He  insisted,  that  before 
a  proposition  so  new  and  alarming  was  acceded  to,  it  should 
at  least  be  justified  by  a  clear  proof  of  an  urgent  necessity.- 
An   honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Anstruther)   had   quibbled 
on  this  preamble  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  had 
been   obliged  to  state  it  unfairly  in  order  to  support  his 
deduction.     He  had  asked,  whether  it  could  be  denied  that 
it  was  expedient  to  prevent  corresponding  with  his  mBj/eety^s 
enemies,  &c. ;  but  the  words  of  the  preamble  were^  that  <<  it 
is  expedient  more  effectually  to  prevent  such  correspondence," 
&c. ;  and  he  woi|ld  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  whether,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  laws,  or 
of  any  dangerous  and  extraordinary  urgency,  we  should  thrak 
it  right  to  ao  on  to  the  enacting  of  such  dreadful  provjMons 
as  some  of  those  which  composed  this  bill?  Gfentlemen  talked 
of  what  had  been  done  at  the  revolution :  let  them  follow 
the  example  of  those  who  acted  at  that  time,  by  ^shewing 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  present  •  measure.     He  could 
not  agree  with  much  that  he  had  heard  that  night;  for,  upon 
the  principle  now  asserted,   if  a  handful  of  men,  however 
insignificant,  or  however  small  in  number,  should  happen 
to  entertain  opinions  snbveruve  of  the  established  constitn^ 
|j(m,  tfan  idone  woold  be  held  sufficient  tfo  justify  the  iav^est- 
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io^  government  witkthe  most  arbitrary  powers,  though  Aere 
existed,  in  fact,  no  real  danger.  An  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Hawkins  Browne)  had  said,  that,  if  he  were  a  Jacobite, 
lie  would  not  take  the  part  even  of  his  favourite  monarch, 
if  imposed  on  him  by  the  power  of  France.  For  his  part,  if 
the  constitution  which  he  so  much  venerated  was  to  be  de* 
stroyed,  he  did  not  care  whether  its  overthrow  shoald  come 
Sfom  France,  or  originate  at  home :  he  wouki  support  mi- 
Bi^ers  in  carrying  on  the  war,  but  he  wouM  not  agree  to 
undermine  the  constitution;  and  he  could  not  give  his  con- 
currence to  the  proceeding  one  step  farther  in  the  present 
bill,  -  without  evidence  of  some  great  and  urgent  necessity. 
It  had  been  hinted,  that  inconvenieilcies  had  arisen  during 
the  American  war,  from  improper  intercourse  with  the 
enemy;  for  his  part,  he  had  never  before  heard  of  it,  and 
he  was  sure  no  such  thing  had  ever  been  proved.  He  be- 
lieved that,  during  the  war  which  begun  in  1756  and  ended 
^  17^39  less  restrictions  had  been  imposed  than  in  any 
other  war,  and  he  would  submit  it  to  gentlemen,  without 
any  observation,  whether  this  had  b^en  attended  with  any 
bad  consequences. 


April  4. 

The  House  bein^  again  in  a  committee  on  the  biU,  the  olaive 
which  went  to  prohibit  the  return  into  this  countiy  of  any  of  hig 
majesty's  subjects  without  his  leave,  being  read  for  the  purpose  of 
negativing  the  clause,  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he  thought  the  clause 
so  detestable,  that  even  in  its  death  he  could  not  help  taking 
notice  of  its  character ;  he  could  not  allow  it  the  benefit  of  the 
old  charitable  sentence,  de  morhds  nU  nm  banum ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  should  apply  to  it  the  lines  written  on  a  tombstone, 

**  Lie  still  if  you  *re  wise, 
You  *re  damn'd  if  you  rise." 

But  this  was  not  all ;  he  had  a  question  to  ask  the  solicitor  generri, 
and  it  arose  out  of  this  clause,  although  it  was  to  be  negatived. 
Tho  reasons  assigned  by  the  gentlemen  who  brought  in  thisbdl 
for'  negativing  mis  clause,  made  his  question  necessary.  Thc^ 
had  insinuated,  that  the  clause  was  not  strictly  necessary  to  tl^e 
purpose  which  it  tended  to  support,  as  his  majesty  by  proclama- 
tion could  order  what  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 
A  proclamation  had  issued  to  that  e&ct,  forbidding,  for  a  time, 
subjects*  of  this  country  from  I'etuming  into  it,  under  certain 
restric^oidts.  He  wished  to  know  of  the  solicitor  general,  whether 
tiiGf  king  was  empowered  bjr  law  to  issue  any  proclamation,  for- 
biidfiig  the  retum  into  msi  cmuitrj  «f  :any  one  of  the  wljdcts 
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of  it  oot  coavicled  of  a  erime?  Had  the  King  of  Embud  Uie 
power,  by  law,  to  hinder  the  return  of  »ucb  a  Baan  to  his, native 
country?  The  question  he  thought  necessary  to  be  determined 
before  the  clause  now  before  the  committee  was  negatived,  because 
they  should  take  care  upon  that  negative  not  to  give  an  oblique 
sanction  to  a  principle  of  tyranny,  much  more  &ngerou8  even 
than  the  eflPect  could  be  of  passing  the  clause  itself:  he  had  heard 
that  a  proclamation  to  this  effect  had  passed  with  regard  to  certain 
persons  lately  arrived  ^om  France  at  Dover,  but  he  had  not  read 
It ;  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  law  officer  of  the  crown  would 
say,  that  such  a  proclamation  was  warranted  by  the  law  of  toigr 
land ?-*•  The  solicitor  general  said,  that  with  respect,  to  the  le^ 
point  to  which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  alluded,  certainly 
nis  majesty  had  a  right  to  make  a  regulation  upon  the  gener^ 
policy  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Fox  took  fire  at  these  expressions,  and,  in  a  strain  of 
uncommon  animation,  proceeded  to  refute  the  principles 
which  they  appeared  to  him  to  support.  He  said,  that  he 
had,  ever  since  he  thought  upon  the  subject,  wholly  and  en- 
tirely misunderstood  the  law,  if  the  king  had  the  power, 
which  the  answer  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
insinuated.  If  the  king  had  the  right  of  preventing  any  person 
from  returning  to  this  country,  under  the  specious  mask  of  regu- 
lating its  general  policy,  he  had  in  fact  the  power  of  expelling 
from  his  native  land  for  ever  any  person  he  might  think  proper. 
He  knew,  in  fact,  the  king  had  no  such  power;  and  therefore 
it  was  that  he  rose  to  make  these  observations,  and  with  them 
to  defy  any  man  in  that  House,  or  any  man  kx  this  world,  to 
prove,  that  the  King  of  England  had  by  law  a  right  to  say  to 
any  subject  not  convicted  of  an  offence  against  the  law — 
**  xou  shall  ojot  return  to  Great  Britain  without  a  passport 
from  me."  If  the  king  had  ever,  if  the  king  should  ever,  issue 
a  proclamation  to  that  effecl:,  he  would  say  and,  maintain, 
without  the  least  fear  of  the  colour  of  refutation  by  argument, 
that  such  a  proclama^on  was  and  would  be  irregular,  illegal, 
and  highly  unconstitutional.  He  believed,  that  if  the  trans- 
action alluded  to^  and  which  happened  at  Dover,  should  ever  be 
&ii:ly  canvassed,  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  diamefiil  violation 
of  the  law  of  this  country,  and  a  revival  of  the  principle  of 
die  clause  which  had  just  been  read, — a  principle  which  would, 
to  a  certain  degree,  attach  shame,  scandal,  and  disgrace  on 
that  House,  for  having  once  given  to  it  the  colour  of  a  sanction, 
by  giving  leave  to  bring  ip  a  hill  which  contained  a  clause  to 
&vour  it.  **  The  king  had  aright  to  regulate  upon  points  of 
general  policy  io  this  country."  Had  he,  indeed !  Had  he 
a  right  to  my  to  an  JiJs^lishmaD,  *'  You  ^all  not  return  to 
£4igbiiid  without  my  ptsspoit  ?"    K  he  had;  thm  k  yfjm  ]^^ 
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time  to  examine  into  the  expediency  of  sufiering  snch  n  pre^ 
rogative  to  continue — high  time  to  enquire  whether  some 
means  could  not  be  devised  to  limit  the  extent,  and  regulate 
the  exercise  of  that  prerogative.  But,  said  Mr.  Fox,  I  am  sure 
he  has  not,  and  never  ought  to  have,  and  never  will  have, 
unless  this  House  shall  scandalously  neglect  its  duty ;  but  I 
wish  the  solicitor  gc^neral  would  have  the  goodness  to  expliuii 
what  he  meant  by  those  ambiguous  wonb  which  he  gave  in 
answer  to  so  very  plain  a  question,  and  that  he  would  not 
leave  us  under  so  just  a  terror  for  the  late  of  the  constltu- 
tion  of  our  country. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  defended  the  expressions  of  the 
iM>licitor  general, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  again  and  maintained,  that  the  words  of  the 
solicitor  general  tended  in  effect  to  convey  to  the  House  the 
most  odious  and  detestable  principle,  and  such  as  he  was  sure 
did  not  belong  to  the  constitution  of  this  country.     He  would 
say  they  were  material  words,  for  the  words  of  any  high  law 
authority  in  that  House  were  always   important,  and  would 
be  dangerous,  if  not  refuted  when  they  were  wrong,  because 
they  would  form,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  precedent  by  acqui- 
escence ;  they  were  words  at  which  he  was  justly  alarmed, 
when  be  compared  them  with  the  plain  question  to  which 
they  were  an  answer.     "  I  say,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  <*  I  am  justly 
alarmed  when   I  hear  such  sentiments  from  such  a  quarter, 
for  it  is  not  his  own  opinion  merely  that  the  learned  gen- 
tleman is  (peaking.     I  say  that  I  am  justly  alarmed  for  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  when  such  exploded  doctrines  upon 
the  king^s   prerogative   are  attempted  to  be  revived;    doc- 
trines, to  explode   which  the  best  treasure  of   this  country 
was  expended,    and  the  purest  blood  shed."     He  said,  be 
was  sure  that  the  observation  of  the  learned  gentleman  up- 
on the  king's  prerogative  was  worse  than  the   clause  which 
he  gave  up — a  clause  which  he  would  have  had  gone  out  of 
that  House  with  the  stigma  that  belonged  to  it ;  but  the  clause 
was  to  be  superseded  by  doctrines  worse  than  its  contents.  At 
these  attempts  it  was  high  time  to  be  alarmed. 

The  clauae  was  negatived. 


April  8. 

The  House  having  ^ne  through  all  the  amendments  loade  ia 
the  bOl  fay  the  comxnittee,  Mr.  Adam  said,  he  would  then  pro- 
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pose  A  dauBe^   of  which  he  had  given  notice  on  a  former  day. 

By  the  law   of  hi^h   treason   in  general,  every  person  accused 
of  treason  was  entitled  to.be  heard  by  counsel  on  questions  of 
fact  as  well  as  of  law ;   to  have  a  copv  of  the  indictment,  and 
a  list  of  the   witnesses   ten  days  before   trial;  by   the   same 
law  no  person  accused  could  be  convicted  unless  the  overt  act 
of  treason  was  proved  by  two  witnesses.    But  parliament  having 
made  the  counterfeiting  of  the  king's  coin,   the  great  seal,  &c. 
high  treason,  had  made  a  distinction  between  treasons  of  that 
description,  and  treasons  ^  against  the  king's  life,  or  making  war 
upon  nimy   or  adhering  to   his   enemies :  for  a  person  accused 
of  counterfeiting   the   coin,    for   instance,  though  charged  with 
high  treason,  was   not  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment  or 
to  a  list  of  the   witnesses,    nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  fact 
•should  be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  nor  was  counsel  allowed  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  except  a  question  of  law  should 
arise.     The  ground  for  this  distinction  was,  that  the  latter  kind 
of  treasons  did  not  w.ork  a  corruption  of  blood,  or  a  forfeiture 
of  the  estate,   of  the  party   convicted ;  and  as  the  punishment 
was  the  less   severe,   so  the   aids  allowed  to   the  accused  for 
making   his   defence  were   also   less.     Mr.  Adam  laboured   to 
ahew  that  the  distinction  did  not  apply  to  the  acts  which  were 
to  be  made  treason  by  the  present  bill;  for  they  were  such  as 
might  be  considered  as  coming  within  that  branch  of  the  statute 
of  the  2;th  of  £dw.  III.  relative  to  <<  adhering  to   the   king's 
enemies,"  and  consequently  a  person  brought  to  trial  upon  the 
present  bill,   was,  in  point  of  reason,   intitled   to   all  the  aids  . 
which  were   allowed  by  law  to  persons   making   their  deftnce 
against  a  charge  of  high  treason.     But  these  aids,  it  seemed, 
were  to  be  demed  under  the  present  bill,  for   this  reason,  that 
it  was  not  to  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  of  estate; 
but  the  reason  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be   a  sound   one,  for 
the  House  must  know,  that  by  the  7th  Anne  it  was  enacted, 
that  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  of  estate  should  no  longer 
be  the   consequence  of  a   conviction  of  high  treason,  after  the 
death  of  the  tnen  pretender  to  the  crown.    By  the  17th  Geo.  II. 
the  period  when  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture   should  no 
longer  attach    upon  treason,   was  removed    to  a  more  distant 
tkne,  and  was  to  take  place  at  the  death  of  the  two  sons  .  of 
that  pretender.    One   of  these,  it  was  well  known,  had  died,  a 
few  yean  ago ;  the  other,  who  was  Cardinal  York,  was  ao  aged 
person,  and  at  his  death,  which  could  not,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
be  very  distant,  all  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  for  higli 
treason  were  by  law  to  cease  in  England.    And  yet,  aft^r  that 
period,  a  person  accused  of  high  treason  would  be  still  intitled 
to  all  the  aids  which  he  had  already  mentioned ;  so  that  it  eould 
not  be  said  that  those  aids  were  allowed  by  law,  merely  because 
the  corruption  and  forfeiture  of  estate  were  consequences  of  a 
conviction  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.    Mr.  Adam  argued  to 
shew  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  the  act  of  counterfeitmg 
4&e  king's  com^  s^^*  ^^^  instaace,  remitting  money  to  France  du- 
ring the  present  war;  it  was  truci  that  after  the  passing  of  thJA 
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bin/ these  two  acts  would  in  law  amount  to  high  treason,  yet 
the  latter  alone  could  be  said  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  treaaon, 
as  it  argued  an  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies ;  and  the  former 
was  allowed  by  all  able  law  authorities  to  be  rather  a  i^cies  of 
fraud,  and  what  was  called  the  crimen  Jalsi,  than  high  treason; 
and  to  have  been  called  treason,  only  because  it  was  an  act  in 
which  the  public  had  a  concern.  As,  therefore,  these  treasons 
differed  widely  in  their  nature,  a  distinction,  he  contended,  might 
well  be  expected  in  the  aids  to  be  allowed  to  persons  indicted,  as 
to  the  means  of  their  defence.  On  these  grounds  he  would  move 
for  leave  to  bring  up  a  clause,  the  object  of  which  was  to  extend 
io  persons  who  should  be  tried  under  this  act,  the  indulgence 
allowed  by  the  7  th  William  III.  and  7th  Queen  Anne,  to  per- 
sona accused  of  high  treason,  under  the  25th  of  Edward  III.— 
The  attorney  general. opposed  the  admission  of  the  clause:  he 
isaid'  it  went  to  open  a  verv  wide  discussion  indeed,  namely^ 
whether  all  those  aids  which  the  learned  gentleman  had  enu- 
merated, as  granted  by  law  to  persons  accused  of  high  treason, 
should  also  be  allowed  in  cases  of  felony ;  for  though  coun- 
terfeiting the  king's  coin,  for  instance,  was  in  name  high  treason, 
it  was,  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  blood  and  property  of  die 
convict,  no  more  than  felony.  If  t^e  proposed  relief  was  proper 
in  this  case,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  ought  not  to  be  extended 
also  to  those  who  should  hereafter  be  accused  of  felony. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  learned  gentlemaa 
should  have  confounded  two  thino^  which  in  their  nature 
were  widely  different.  A  copy  of  ue  indictment,  a  list  o^  tho 
witnesses,  and  the  aid  of  couia^  in  matters  of  &ct  as  well  as 
law,  were  allowed  to  persons  accused  of  hizfa  treason,  but  not 
to  persons  aecused  of  felony;  iiie  reason  of  the  difference  waa 
obvious;  prosecutions  for  felonies  were  usually  >brought  by 
private  individuals,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any 
extraordinary  influence  with  either  judge  or  jury;  but  pros&» 
ci^tions  for  high  treason  were  always  brought  oy  the  crown; 
the  aids,  therewre,  which  the  law  allowed  to  a  person  accused 
of  treason,  were  so  many  shields  given  to  him  to  defend  him-> 
ael^.and  prevent  him  from  being  overborne  by  the  weight,  oar 
influence^  or  passions  of  the  chief  magistrate  or  his  ministers* 
These  shields  must,  of  course,  on  this  principle,  be  as  neces* 
saiy  in  a  prosecution  on  the  present  bill,  as  in  one  on  the  25  th 
of  Edward  III.,  as  in  both  cases  it  would  be  carried  only  by 
the  public  accuser  at  the  command  of  the  crown.  It  Was  al- 
lowed that  at  the  death  of  Cardinal  York  all  treasons  would 
be-  pi«cisely  on  a  level,  as  fiu:  as  they  affected  the  inheritable 
qaaSty  of  the  blood,  and  the  property  of  the  person  convicted ; 
what  a  miserable  thing,  then,  must  it  be  to  sa^,  that  in  a  prose- 
cution*  for  an  act  done  against  the  present  bill,  a  man  diould 
be  refbs^  «  copy  of  his  indictment,  «kI  the  other  aids  al-^ 
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lowed  by  law  in  cases  of  high  treason,  merely  because  the  aged 
cardinal  had  not  yet  paid  the  debt  of  nature  i  He  was  glad, 
he  said,  that  the  penalty  under  this  bill  was  not  to  be  greater 
than  that  to  which  persons  were  subjected  who  were  convicted 
of  counterfeiting  the  greatseal ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feared 
that  this  seeming  lenity  was  not  what  it  appeared  to  be,  the 
child  of  mercy ;  Tie  apprehended  that  its  object  was  to  facili- 
tate the  conviction  of  the  ^censed,  by  taking  from  him  the 
means  of  defence,  which  he  might  claim  as  his  right,  if  the 
bill  kfi  the  enumerated  acts  within  the  statute  of  the  25th  of 
Edward  III.  These  acts  might  be  considered  as  proo6  of 
an  adherence  to  the  king's  enemies,  and  consequently  came 
within  the  species  of  treason  on  which  corruption  of  blood 
attached;  but,  by  classing  them  under  the  head  of  treasons 
which  did  not  operate  a  corruption  of  blood,  the  framers  of  the 
bill  had  contrived  to  take  firom  thie  accused  the  means  of  de- 
fence, under  the  appearance  of  lenity.  Of  all  the  characters 
of  cruelty,  he  considered  that  as  the  most  odious  which  as- 
sinned  the  garb  of  mercy :  such  was  the  case  here;  under  the 
|a«tence  of  mercy  to  the  accused,  in  not  charging  hitn  with 
^cxrnipdon  of  blood,  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
making  his  defence.  That  he  might  not  stand  a  chance  in 
the  contest,,  his  shield  was  to  be  taken  from  him.  The  list  of 
the  jury,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  challenge — the  list  of 
witnesses,  to  enable  hnn  to  detect  conspiracies  and  to  pre- 
vent peijuiy —  the  copy  of  the  charge  ten  days  before  the 
trial,  to  enable  hhn  to  ptepsre  himself  for  the  awful  day— 
the  assistance  of  a  learned  gentleman  to  speak  for  an  unlearned 
man — all  the  arms  and  means  of  protection  with  which  the 
humanity  of  the  law  of  England  had  fortified  an  individual, 
when  accused  by  the  crown,  were  to  be  taken  awav.  Harsh- 
ness and  severity  were  to  be  substituted  for  tenderness  and 
compassion ;  and  then  he  was  to  be  insulted  by  being  told  he 
was  spared  tiie  corruption  of  blood  !  But,  really,  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  some  gentlemen  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  law  for 
the  facOity  of  conviction  of  high  treason;  and  if  so,  why  did 
th^  not  speak  out  boldly,  and  alter  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
and  word  it  to  this  effect — **  Whereas  by  allowing  prisoners 
lists  of  evidence  and  juries,  copiesx  of  indictments,  and  other 
means  of  defence,  it  has  been  difficult  to  convict  ti^em,  be  ft 
therefore  enacted,  &c."  He  said,  he  should,  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  have  another  opportunity  of  opposing  Its 
principle,  a  principle  which  would  appear  somewhat  less  ty- 
rannical if  the  proposed  clause  was  admitted,  but  which  mu* 
be  stiH  more  odious  if  it  was  rejected. 

The  clause  proposed  hy  Mr.  Adam  was  negatived  by  jioto  J2. 
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April  g. 
On  the  motion^  that  the  bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  as  in  every  stage  of  this  bill  he  had 
entered  his  protest  against  it,  he  should  conceive  himsetf  want* 
ing  in  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  constituents^  if  he  novr 
suffered  it  to  pass  in  silence.  He  thei^re  was  ready  to  de» 
clare^  that  in  the  course  of  his  parliamentary  life  be  had 
never  seen  a  bill  so  unfounded  in  policy,  and  which  was 
contrived  so  efifectaally  to  violate  every  principle  of  justice^ 
humanity,  and  the  constitution,  as  the  one  in  question.  The 
right  honourable  the  diancellor  cf  the  exchequer  had,  in  de- 
fending it,  confounded  two  things,  in  their  nature  die  mosl 
distinct,  the  principle  and  the  pretext  of  the  bill.  He  had 
said,  tbkt  the  principle  must  be  unobjectionable,  becamse  it 
was  to  prevent  supplies  of  ni^ililary  stores  and  other  necessaries 
from  being  carried  to  the  enemy ;  but  this  was  tlie  pretext  for 
bringing  in  the  bill,  not  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded. 
The  biU  was  much  better  calCfulated  for  entrapping  indivi- 
daals,  than  for  guarding  them  against  die  perils  of  high 
treason. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  would  be  discovered  that  Xkey  who  t>p- 
posed  the  biU  were,  in  truth,  the  sole  persons  who  endea* 
Toured  to  thwart  the  designs^of  our  adversaries)  while  its  sup- 
ported were  givipg  every  advantage  to  our  foreign  foes.  But 
on  the  grounds  of  its  impolicy  he  did  not  now  mean  to  argue. 
He  recurred  to  the  priAcipleB  of  jui^ioe  and  humamty,  whidi 
were  superior  to  all  policy,  and  on  which  aloae  true  policy 
cottM  ^est.  In  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  it  had  been  sai<^ 
that  part  of  it  was  dedaratory  of  the  old  law,  and  part  of  it 
Contained  new  enetctments*  But,  we  were  now  told,  that  all 
of  it  was  both  decku*atoiy  and  new;  and  by  this  sof^isticflft 
qiiifeUing,  the  understanding  was  confounded,  and  gentlemen 
Wefe<at  a  loss  what  opinion  to  form,  ot  upon  what  ground  to 
proceed. 

The  first  clause  was  merely  declaratory.  It  did  not  abrogate 
itte  statute  of  the  a5th  Edward  III.  It  did  not  make  that 
iM)t'to  be  treason  which  before  was  treason,  under  pretence  of 
th^fting  the  law  of  treascm ;  it  served  as  a  snare  to  entrap  the 
<mwairy  and  inconsiderate.  It  would  have  been  more  proper, 
inqre.  candid,  and  more  just,  openly  and  specifically  to  have 
Mted,  -wheth^  sending  clolh  to  France  was  or  was  not  trei^ 
'*6n.  This  tnight  easOy  have  been  done  by  an  express  clause 
^I'tlife'j^tti^fkMe;  whereas,  acoordiiig  to  the  present  existing 
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law,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  these  clothiers  would  still  be  lidble 
to  the  penalties  of  the  old  law,  without  the  possibility  of  their 
knowing  whether  they  were  guil^  or  not,  and  at  the  same 
time  rendered  obnoxious  to  a  severer  punishment  than  that 
which  the  present  bill  inflicted.  He  would  not  repeat  the 
argum^its  he  had  formerly  adduced  against  the  first  clause  of 
the*  bill.  By  the  wcnrding  of  it,  however,  he  could  not  help 
again  observing,  that  the  mere  agreement  to  commit  an  of- 
fence, and  the  offence  itself  were  put  upon  the  same  footing, 
and  liable  to  th^  same  consequences.  Inchoate  crimes  were 
classed  in  the  same  degree  of  enormity  with  those  whidi  were 
completed ;  and,  by  this  confusion,  every  rational  doctrine  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  destroyed.  Although  a  verbal  agree- 
iin^it  for  a  lease  of  above  three  years,  and  for  a  sale  of  goods 
above  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  was  declared  absolutely  void 
by  the  statute  of  the  aptb  Charles  IL,  l)ecause  of  the  ease 
with  which  perjury  in  these  cases  might  be  committed,  yet  this 
bill  wantonly  exposed  the  life  of  an  individual  in  cases 
where  peijury  might  be  perpetrated  with  equal  facility.  The 
former  wise  statute  Wbuld  not  permit  the  fortune  of  a  man  to 
be  injured  by  such  means;  the  present  bloody  bill  exposed 
his  life  to  destruction  in  similar  circumstances.  This  was^ 
indeed,  a  sanguinary  part  of  the  clause;  and  late  as  the  stage 
of  this  bill  was,  he  trusted  the  House  would  still  recede  from 
it,  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  for  having  entertained 
it  so  long. 

There  was  another  clause  in  it,  which  was  also  sanguinarys 
but  which  was,  if  possible,  more  absurd  than  sanguinary;  it 
was  that  which  made  it  death  in  an  Englishman  —  to  do 
what  ?  To  return  to  his  native  country !  An  Englishman 
might  go  to  Ireland,  and  there  agree,  without  guilt,  fi;>r  the 
purchase  of  an  estate  in  France;  he  might  go  to  Hamburgh, 
and  there  make  a  like  agreement,  and  that  would  be  only  an 
inchoate  crime :  he  might  pay  the  purchase  money,  and  by 
his  attorney  take  possession  of  the  estate;  all  this  would  not 
amount  to  high  treason;  but  should  he  afier  this,  return  to 
his  native  land,  this  return  would  consummate  his  guilt,  and 
bring  upon  him  ^e  penalties  of  treason.  Some  gentlemen 
might  think.such  a  clause  as  this  without  a  precedent;  bu^ 
in  fact,  it  was  not,  it  was  stolen  from  the  national  convention^ 
where  the  most  arbitrary  laws  were  enacted  for  ascertaining 
who  should  be  deemed  emigrants,  and  which  afterwards  de- 
voted them  to  death,  if  they  should  presume  ever  to  retom 
to  their  native  country. 

In  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  last  niglit,  it  had 
been  asserted,  that  no  act  was  tyrannical  which  tended  to 
bring  the  guilty  to  a  oertaiA  and  speedy  convictlgmj  btitj  — 
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«)|t.th«  ^otfitittal  .of  innoc^aiGe^  mm  wdl  as  the  pomahment  of 
giUlt>  an  essential  object  in  every  humane  code  of  criminal 
law  ?  . Why^  therefore,  were  persons,  who  were  indicted  un- 
der this  act,  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  statutes  of 
William  and  Anne  ?  By  these  acts,  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
was.  to  be  granted  to  the  prisoner;  counsel  were  permitted  ta 
plead  for  mm  on  questions  of  fact,  as  well  as  questions  of  law^ 
sokd  what  was,  perhaps,  of  more  importance,  were  allowed  &ee 
communication  with  him  at  all  times.  To  these  important 
privil^es  were  superadded  that  of  having  a  list  of  the  jury 
who  were  to  try  the  prisoners,  and  of  the  witnesses  who  wer^ 
to  be  adduced  against  him.  A  reason  had  indeed'  beien  as- 
signed by  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  ex.* 
chequer,  for  withholding  this  privilege  in  the  present  in-r 
stance,  which  he  confessed  he  was  sony>  as  well  as  ashamed, 
to  hear  assigned*  The  House  had  been  told,  that  this  privi- 
lege was  rendered  perfectly  nugatory,  because  the  crown  coul4 
give  in  such  a  numerous  list  of  witnesses  that  the  prisoneiC 
could  not  possibly  inquire  into  their  situation,  or  have  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  who  were  really  to  ^e  produced  against 
him.  If  such  an  artifice  was  ever  made  use  of,  either  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  or  the  other  servants  of  the 
crown,  he  trusted  there  was  still  virtue  enough  in  the  House, 
and.  spirit  enough  in  the  nation,  to  call  them  to  a  severe  ac- 
t3Qunt  for  such  jnotorious  misconduct.  But,  amidst  all  the 
severe  enactments  with  which  this  bill  was  filled,  they  wer^ 
still  said  to  be  null,  because  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  for- 
feiture was  prevented  from  attaching  upon  the  persons  whq 
might  offend  within  this  bill.  He  lamented,  in  pathetic  terms, 
thaibecause  this  bill  was  not  to  work  coiruption  of  blood,  a 
pei^n  accused  of  a  breach  of  it  was  to  be  deprived  of  tlie  aids 
ai^  s^^elds  which  were  allowed  by  the  7th  of  William  ILL 
tapersons  accused  of  high  treason;  the  distinction  of  treasons^ 
working  and  not  working  corruption  of  blood,  was  to  cease 
at^the'^^ath  of  Cardinal  York,  a  period  which  could  not  now 
be  considered  as  very  remote :  fi:om  all  that  he  had  ever  heard, 
of  that  person,  who  was  by  every  one  represented  as  a  very 
meritorious  individual,  he  felt  a  much  greater  dispositipn  to 
wish  him  a  long  life,  than  to  wish  for  his  death ;  and  yet  a  man 
miAht.,l)e  tempted  to  wish  for  the  latter,  when  he  found  a 
kjfffilature  ^o  absurd  as  to  continue  a  cruel  distinction  be- 
tween different  species  of  hiah  treason,  and  refuse  to  indivi- 
duals accused  of  one  the  indulgencies  which  it  allowed  when, 
they  were  accused  of  another,  and  when  there  existed  no^ 
is^^fOr  pretence  for  the  distincdon,  than  an.  absurd  appreheh-* 
slga\cv  an  iavasion  firom  an  aged  cardinal  to  revive  the  claims 
idjj^^  hga8er4)f  Stuart.  If  any  person  unacquainted  with  our 
VOL.'V.     "      '  '  o'  .    -  » 
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imiui^e  of  ff  ptmhhment  ifi^idi  was  said  to  be  knient,  he  w&M 
ceruAnly  conceive  it  to  be-  impritonnieiit  or  pillory  almcBl; 
but,  ithev^Bi  informed  tltat  death*,  the  ultimate*  rigkt  ef  civil 
society  on  the  individtia},  was  stili  inffieted  bjr  tiiis  biU^  with  a 
%08S  probable  chance  of  escqiinff  dnuor  under  Ae  forma*  laws 
of  the  country,  and  widi  the  triffing  exemption'  iK>m  ferKiture 
and  corruption  of  blood,  he  miffht,  perhaps,  be  led' to  cob* 
dudls,  that  this  tyranny  was  of  all  others  the  mast  odieiM 
anddeCestable— a  tyranny  which  wounded  undf^  the  garb 
of  mercy. 

He  could  not  help  again  taking  notice  of  the  severity  of -the 
.  biH,  in  submitting  all  persons  to  be  tried,  without  theaanst^- 
ance  of  a  gentleman  of  the  learned  profi^on  to  address  Ae 
jury  ibr  them.  He  must  say,  that  blowing  counsel  to  spea& 
for  them  appeared'  to  him  an  important  point.  It  had^  indleed^ 
been  said,  diat  this  biH  was  (bundled  upon  the  general' priii* 
dole  of  the  laws  of  treason,  and  dn  die  25A  of  £dward  If  Ik 
Tnat  was  only  a  pretext,  as  be  had  said  bdbte.  Was  the  ftct 
.so?  Not  the  least  like  it.  Was  it  no  advantage  to-  •  poM 
mrni'  in  prison,  accused  of  high  treason^  to  have  a-  counsel 
to  visit  and  attend  him,  and  to  assist  hira  in  msActng  outhif 
defence?  Was  ie  of  na  advantage  to ar person  tliu» accused) 
to  haye  a  list  of  his  jury  before  nis  trial  for  penisi^?  Was 
it  of  no  advant^  to  a  person  so  accused  to  have  »  copy^of 
his  indictment  several  days  previous  to  his  being  called'  upon 
to  appear  upon  his  trial?  Was  it  na  advantfet^  for  mdlta 
^son  to  have  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to-  be  examined  i^gaioat 
Itim?  Most  unquestionably  it  was.  Under  die  bill  now  be* 
fbi«  the  Hbuse,  one  witness  was  sufficicait;  no  evidence  of 
ftmocence  of  intention  was  admissible;  no'  means  of  defence 
pnivided;  no  guards  for  innocence  secured;  no  power  of 
^^^^gi^<^;  no  opportuni^  of  knowing  ^' witeesseslsfr 

Upon  the  point  of  the  list  of  witnessei^  hesincenslf  heped 
the  enancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  repented  of  what  he  haif 
said;  in  answer  to  diat  observation  yesttgrday.  fie^wttrthe 
minister  of  th^  crOwn;  it  must  be  by  ids  adv^  that  the  knr 
officer  of  the  arown  was,  in  a  g^eat  raeasure^  tb  conduct 
l^rosecutions for  tr^Eisons ;  and^  that sucDr apeoMtt^  hi  sudi  m 
situation,  should  say  that  a  trick  might  be  i^ed  on  t^pii-' 
ioner,  by  sending;  hiui  a  list  of  witnesses  so  numerous- tSntf  he 
shoidd  not  have  time  to  exannne  it^  1^  which  the  purpose  of 
an  act  of  parKantinft  might  be  dbftatec^  "^^fts  ^  dtedhratlon  of « 
most  alatmmg  nature  to  die  peapte  of  this  country.  Aff  hr 
(^uld  say  was,  he  hoped  no  sucli^  influnoua  trfctoi  woiAd  tie'fkt^ 
tempted^  but^  if  there  was  sudi  da  attoinegr-^gaMMt  in  this^ 
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ooontfy^  he  hoped  there  was  ttiU  iptrit  enough  in  the  people 
to  bring  him  to  a  proper  acooimt  for  it.  If  £eare  was  such  a 
minister  belonging  to  the  crown,  he  hc^>ed  and  trusted  there 
was  ^pnt  enoujo^h  in  that  House  to  bring  him  to  account  for 
it  tk  hoped^thc;  Hbttse  would'  not-  be  reoondled  to  Aen^ 
nisindcT  of  tbebilh  because  sereral'  of  its  hamh,  cinid^  Mid 
hj^xicritically  lenient  clauses  were  omitted»  On  the  eontsary, 
emboldened  by  the  success  which  had  attended  their  endea* 
vonrs,  let  the  House  go  on^st€|».fiirther,  and  rgect  the  bill  al* 
tqgedier.  Much  more  judicious,  manly,  and  honourable  would 
it  have  been»  if  the  promoters  of  this  bill  had  pnrsiied  that 
<XNnM ;  bnt^  possesmng  minds^unaccpiaii^ted  wit^  or  hostile  to 
^le^caestilution,.  they,  had  thought  it.moeepr^qpifrto  cbomhi 
haesh  kwB^  tfaoi^h  they  had  arwkwardly  encka«c|UBed  to  qo»p' 
ceal tihteir  red^ sentiments^  by  expungingdauses  introdipced by> 
themsehr^s.when  the  statute  would'  not  bear  them  ou^  aad* 

{>roceeded  on  the  supposition  of  criminality  where  it.ooul^ 
end  them  ajxy  assistance.    The  House  wtmld  likewise  con- 
sider ths  manner  in  which  the  bill  had  been,  hurried  tbrou^. 
the  Houie*    They  were  called  upon  to  meet  ia  il^st^r-wed^ 
afea  tiaie  when  many  maHkm^^  wete  iKocessarily  absent,  par^ 
tietitaDiy  ene  hononniUe  and  learned  friend,  (Mr.  £rByM^)i 
from  whose  knowiec^  a^  ek^nence  so  niuch  advantage  had) 
been  derived  in  the  commencement  of'  this  bii^esfli)  a^  tn^lo 
would  have  been  soon  enabled  to  have  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
House.    The  most^oss  blunders  in  respect  to  the  reciprocal 
Icgislation&ofEq^nd  and  Ii^land  had  be^  copimitted;  and, 
tQ>facitiit»r<».  their  projeoti^  men  h»A  been  contented  tq  sacrifice, 
tliarfiaiond  desnre  of  ri^Hitatmi*  arising.  &om  their  kjoowlecig^- 
oS  penal  legi^ation  and  the  oonslitiitioii  of  their  CQDUti^* 
By  tte  acerlions*  of  the  gndenien  mAt  whpm  he.aota^  t(e* 
bHt  had  been  rendered  in  seme  respects  less  eKoeptionaide; 
and' fay  its  total  r^eetbn,  1    hoped  that  the  mildness,  philan* 
thropy,  and  liberal!^  for  \  neb  the  eighteenth  century  had 
been  distinguishedf   would     !'II  remain  its  characteristics. 
Thougbf  from  Ins  not  being,  na  a  committee^  he  had  no  op- 
poitamiy  of  replying  to  any  misrmreseiMation  of  his  arpi* 
ments,  yet  he  would  console  himsdLf  with  reflecting^  that  ne* 
had  Asehai|^^lBS'duly  to  his:  oauntagriit  giFing  ibepffsent 
bOI  every  opfosMois  in.  Us  power* 

Oli^tbe  motion  tbf^t  the  biU  do  pft$s,  the  House  divided, 

Ifeflerr*  Teiferu 

v^^.   r!Mr;E.J;EBHot>_^      y^-^  JMnOrey         1  _ 
y^«,|M#,Jblia«ii9thJ^*4r-Noa9  llfe.WhitbMid}  "' 
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Mr.  Shsjridan's  Motion  fob  an  Address,  to  iEXPB£.m 

Dl6PXJSASUR£  AT:  LORD   AuCKLAND's   MEMORIAL  TO  THE 

States  Genbjiax.. 

April  25. 

ON  the  t8th  of  April  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  for  a  copy  of  a  me- 
morial, dated  the  cth  of  April,  and  presented  to  the  States 
General  by  die  British  and  Imperial  miniBters.  The  said  me- 
morial  being  produced,  on  the  25th,  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  an  do- 
quent  speech  of  considerable  length,  moved,  ^'  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  express  to  his  majesty  the 
displeasure  of  this  House  at  a  certain  memorial,  dated  the  5  th  of 
April  1793,  presented  to  the  States  General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, signed  by  the  right  honourable  Lord  Auckland,  his  ma- 
jesty's minister  at  the  Hague,  the  said  memorial  containing  a 
declaration  of  the  folloWinff  tenor:  —  *  Some  of  these  detestable 
<  regicides'  (meaning  by  this  expression  the  commissioners  of  the 
national  convention  of  France,  delivered  to  Prince  Cobourg  by 
General  Dumourier,)  ^  are  now  in  such  a  situation  that  they  can 

*  be  subjected  to  the  sword  of  the  law.    The  rest  are  still  in  the 

*  midst  of  a  people  whom  thcjy  have  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  evils, 

*  and  for  whom  famine^  anarchy,  and  civil  war,  are  about  to  pre- 

*  pare  new  calamities.    In  short,  every  thing  that  we  see  happen 

*  mduces  us  to  consider  as  not  far  distant  the  end  of  these  wretches, 

*  whose  madness  and  atrocities  have  filled  with-  horror  and  in- 

*  dignation  all  those  who  respect  the  principles  of  religion,  ino- 

*  ranty,  and  humanity.    The  undersigned,  tiierefore,  submit  to 

*  the  enli^tened  judgment  and  wisdom  of  your  high  mightinnses; 

*  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  employ  all  the  means  in  your 
'  power  to  prohibit  from  entering  your  dominions  in  Europe,  or 
'  your  colonies,  all  those  members  of  the  assembly  stiling  itself. 

*  the  National  Convention,  or  of  the  pretended  executive  council, 

*  who  were  directlv  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  said  crime; 

*  and  if  they  should  be  discovered  and  arrested,  to  deliver  them 

*  up  to  justrcfe,  that  they  may  serve  as  a  lesson  aiid  example  to* 

*  mankind.' 

*  **  To  acquaint  his  mtjesty  of  the  sense  of  this  House,  that  the 
said  minister,  in  making  this  declaration,  has  departed  from,  the 
principles  upon  which  this  House  was  induced  to  concur  in  the 
measures  necessary  for  die  support  of  th^  war,  in  which  the  British 
nation  is  at  present  unfortunately  engaged,  and  has  announdhd  an 
intention,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  inc(5nsistent  with  ihe 
repeated  assurances  given  by  his  majesty,  that  he  would  not  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Franc6;  and  for  which  declarr 
ation  this  House  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  bdieve  that  the  sttid 
minister  derived  any  authority  from  his  mt^es^'s  ia0MelUN0l%;  ; 
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*^  Humbly  to  beseech  his  majesty,  that  so  much  of  the  said 
memoriai,  as  contains  the  declaration  above  recited,  inay  be  pub- 
licly disavowed  by  his  majesty,  as  containing  matter  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  and  humanity  which  at  all  times  have  distinguished 
the  British  nation,  and  derosator]^  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of 
this  realm,  by  avowing  an  mtention  to  interpose  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France,  which  his  majesty  has,  in  so  matiy  positive  de- 
clarations, disclaimed,  and  mingling  purposes  of  vengeance  with 
those  objects  of  defence  and  security  to  ourselves  and  our  allies, 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  have  so  often  declared  to  be  the 
sole  object  of  the  present  war. 

'*  To  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  this  House  has  already 
expressed  its  abhorrence  of  the  acts  alluded  to  in  the  above 
declaration ;  and  that  as  neither  this,  nor  any  other  foreign  st»te« 
can  claim  any  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  respecting  that  act»  the 
only  tendency  of  menaces  against  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
perpetration  of  it,  is  to  reduce  this  country. to  the  ruinous  alter- 
native of  carr3dng  on  war  for  the  subversion  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  France,  or  of  obtaining  peace  by  an  ignominious  heeoci- 
ationwith  the  very  government  whom  we  have  thus  insulted  and 
fttigmatned. 

^^  That  these  threats  must  tend  to  give  to  the  hostilities  with 
which  Europe  is  now  afflicted  a  peculiar  barbarism  and  ferocity, 
by  provoking  and  reviving  a  system  of  retaliation  and  bloodshed, 
which  the  experience  of  its  destructive  tendency,  as  well  as  a  sense 
of  honour,  humanity,  and  religion,  have  combmed  to  banish  from 
the  practice  of  civilized  war. 

*'  And  finally,  to  represent  to  his  majesty  how  deeply  the  re- 
putation of  his  majesty's  counsels  is  interested  in  disclaiming  these 
HBjastifiable,  and,  we  trust,  unauthorised  denundatiqns  of  ven« 
gemee,  so  destructive  of  all  respect  for  the  consistency,  and  of  all 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  toe  public  acts  of  his  mmisters,  and 
80  manifestly  tending  at  once  to  render  the  principle  of  the  war 
unjust,  the  conduct  of  hostilities  barbarous,  and  the  attainment 
of  honourable  peace  hopeless." 

.  After  Mr.  Pitt  had  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  Lord 
Auckland, 

'  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer ,  had  attempted  to  defend  the  memorial  on  the 
only  ground  op  which  a  defence  could  have  been*  expected, 
nam^,  its  want  of  any  definite  meaning.  In  his  usual 
mode  of  alluding  to  past  transactions  in  that  House^  he  had 
charged  his  honourable  friend  with  putting  ofi'his  nK>tion  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  new  ground,  although  he  knew  that  his 
honourable  friend  had  put  it  off  at  the  request  of  friends  who 
wished  to  be  present  at  the  discussion,  and  who  could  not  at- 
tend on  the  day  for  which  he  had  first  given  notice.  With 
I'eqieGt  to  the  motives  and  feelings  which  the  right  honour- 
^^  gIMtfleinan  bad  taken  the  trouble  of  imagining  for  his 
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hMoumMe  fUend  m  mriciogthisinotibii,  his  bonaoilMe  tttnd 
GCdklliidw  bat  line  inotm/hit  sense  of  pvUic'daty;  imd  dw 
iMMe  ford,  ii^ho^  eondu<^  was  the  cause  tf  k,  eisuld  exdle 
nb^ftieling  but  that  ofifaetnost  phcidand  tnoiqidl  Mttire. 
The  iwht  hcmourable  gentleman  had  defended  the  memorial 
cm  the^cfind  of  its  meaning  nothing  at  all;  but  he  had  not 
ventured  to  say  that  it  had  no  rderence  to  the  commissioners 
of  die  French  convention,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Aintrians 
W  Domourier,  on  the  hopes  entertidned  of  Dumoarier'B  plan. 
The  memorial  said,  that  these  commissioners  were  in  a  'situ- 
ation fb  be  subjected  to  the  sword  of  the  law  :*>««to  what^vroid 
i^6{  ^Hiat  'hiw?  To  die  sword  of  any  law  whidi  those  «> 
whofii  they  were  ddlivered,  not  as  prisoners,  'but  hosliflgM, 
might  fhime  for  their  execution  ?  If  it  meant  to  the  sword  of 
some  law  to  be  revived  or  established  in  France^  why  was  not 
that  quaUfication  inserted  in  it  ?  Xord  Auckland's  comma- 
nication  to  the' States  General  in  September  had  neverrreceived 
the  sanction  of  the  ?House,  and  therefore  the  ^HollSe  wotdd^be 
guilty  of  no  inconsistency  in  condemning  it.  The  .pwpett 
df 'that  communication  was  simply,  that  irai^y  act,  thm  gene- 
raUy^apprebended  and  universally  deprecated, '^oclld  ^be  toi^ 
mitted,  Qie  perpetrators  of  it  wouM  not  be  ^hdtered  flrom^tlie 
laws  of  their  country  in'his  majesty's  dominions.  'Bat "What 
did  my  Lord  Auckland?  He,  not  as  a  measure  of  preventiou, 
not  as  a  warning  to  deter,  but  on  a:  principle  of  vengeance, 
obyioosly  tendiicig  to  prov^e  retaliation,  and,  in  the  very^fifst 
instance,  to  endanger  the  lives  of  tho'sunrivors  of  fbevo^al 
fionily  of  France,  suggested  to  sol^eet-  to  tber9iiiiid>rf  thetiir 
persons  given  as  hosta^'fer  thdr  saftly. 

"What  was  the  motive  of  his  faonourAble^fiiaid'in  'imMi^ 
to  censure  this  conduct  ?    To  obtain  the  reprdbatrto  et"^ 
House  against  making  the  war  more  bloody, -and  the  ton- 
test 'more  Cruel.    If  the  conduct  of  the  fVfendi  to  French- 
men had  excited  abhorrence,  if  th^r  had  shewn  a  dt&poisltfon 
unjtistly  and  wantonly  to  shed  blood,  now  was  the  time  for 
the  'House  to  shew  detestation  of  their  disposition  and  Aeir 
practice,  by  eisrpressin^  their  detestation  itf  -  this  tmemoriaL 
Anotber  motive  for  his  honourable  bend's  motion  was,  "Co 
iibtain  a  clear  and  explicit  declaration  df  tireoWecfrf^e 
i»'ar.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  ^had  said,  *l*iat'ftis 
was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  intemM  gov«huiMBl  'lif 
France;  mtt  atthe  same  time'he  express^ 'a  wiAi  that,  ^ 
]fn^ng  peace,  we  might  not' have  to  treat  witfti*fliose*penons 
who  now  exercised' the  powers  6f  government  'in'thAt'tiimi- 
tiy.    The*  real  blriect,.  aceoi^i^^ to^llie  Tight  temomtiMs  ^- 
tleman,  was  td  obts&i  an  mdenmfBcation  %r  'ifa4ar  unyost 
aggxteSMD,  asd  ^seenxity'fortfaeiieaneof^niqie'te 


Jkpm  Ifaiabe  |eanieci»  >tbftt  indemnifioatipn  apd  gecqrky  ,inkht 
M  tbe.coateayplatiQii  of  the  ijgbt  boDPuraUle  j;eatleauint  Ixe 
||ftnied  fr0io  ^Qfse  ^^malheurj^iu^"  ivb^th^  wretch^  or  uo« 
k^fjpifg^  f&^omt  for  to  ddvA  tin&a&om  tbe^ovemment  ww  iu>t 
'fin  4»l9«ct»  but4i  .vrifihu  With  wham^  theD»  whea  the  hour  of 
jaf^/pmtion  cam^  anight  we  have  to  tcejot?  With  tlft^  verjr 
WG»i.whoin9  in  xuur.  memorials  and  publicact^  (We  were  mw 
stlgmatiftiDg  with  ^veiy  villRring  ^nd  opprobrious  qpithet. 
Smd  moitiS»  be  had  abeays  tbo^ffhtioyirudent;  more  e^pe- 
oially  Wibw  applied  io  ^rsons  of  whom  it  was  ^possible  we 
might  ^ifiecwasds  haw  loccaaioo  to  ^peak  ia  vezy  di&reat 
t(mx^  With  those  very  perscms  the  rjght  honourable  ,gen-  < 
thimnn  had  treated  through  M.  Cha»iifwn»  imd  had  boasHed 
of  4«#iidiilg  iQStriictions  to  Lord  Auckland  tp^reat  with  th^s 
sm»s!^^^  murder  of  the  Jking.  Would  the  right  Jiopour- 
abteigamdeman  now  refuae  to  ti^t  with  themt  if  an  ocoasioQ, 
emml^t'^ih  the  avpwed  c^ject  of  the  war,  i»hould. offer? 
Noiswh  d^olairatioo  would  he  venture  to,inake.  iLord  Auck- 
land* theHy  if  hediKituldrhexoDtinued  iu  his.  present  »ituatioa« 
«4gihAtt^  iroiR(LJo(^^cii!cu«istanGea,  the^nost  convenient  .per^ 
m»  t0  0wp^y  to  4xeat  with  them.  £ut^  what  wouldVth^ 
Ermcikiiiaii  1^  ?  Sugpofrij^  him  to  foqpet  all  the  hard  woi?ds^ 
all  the  odious  terms  formerly  applied  to  bim»  be  would  ver^ 
naftwaflj  aay,  What !  treat  wiui  Lord  AulEJdand  ?  No^  he 
hiM^^larea  he  will  hang  me  if  he  ican  qatch  .me;,  and.  there» 
Smei  wU  not  ^  put  opy^w  in  his  power.  The  answer  .to  qH 
tim  ^m¥h  fthBtib^pcf^r  was.pniv  ,tfae  too  sauguine  efiusion  of 
i«l<KiwiywMgc^^and .  wf^antxuiw^  that  when  a  tribunal  should 
be  ie«tahlid)ed  4n  France  agreeabl^to.the  fancy  .of  thecom- 
biopNl Jiofwc^  .theuMsmbers  of  the  convention  ,and  the  «xe- 
f$iUi«e^couocilMNmld.be  .sulsgected  to  ,tbe  sword  of  the  lawr^ 
ike^m^mQm^^o^^  toMve  said  so;  for  itw^  giviiig  but  . 
jit^  fB^nnigisiQent  jto.those  now  in  the  e?cercise  ^.govem-^ 
ment/in  :£cance  .to  think  of  n^pciatiou,  to  teU  them  that  to 
|[^ih<di<of  4heQ9f  or  thejr .agents,  and  U>  h»9g  tbexa,  was  mfi 
Mtddlfae<««ff»e.tb}x;g. 

Jiia^onioiu^fAde.fijfndihad  introduce  the  condiuct,of  I{M$sia^ 
.jBigiiKsja,  ,a»d  the  enqxei^  which  the  j*^ht  honourable  :^- 
i|i!9ml^4^  ti^ated  as  hiuHix>^'no  connection  ^ith  the  3u]b$|ect. 
^iiSiit,^indeed,  00  J^muterial?  Jf  we  were  engc^^  in  a  wafr 
Mb^  #i«iPialpi^cqple8  of  war,  the  cause  asoe^^amed^aqidthe 
Jfjjiift  dflfinite,  Ji«e<»^t.indeed  ^vail  ourselves  of  .the^aiisis^ 
jmtft:fi$^gmm9.A^  thei^^tainyn^t  of  that  ob)ec]^  o^hose  views 
mmim  ^^^em^tfym  our  pwxu  Batiif,  ^  ike  ^^ti^Q^al 
iUpMeil  ^^mm^e  cM  ^wiu:  wth  j^i^isipi^i  fiQt  wii^h  ^  mfifm^ 
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whether,-  while  our  aim  was  reparation  and  tecarity,  theirs 
was  not  aggrandizement;  whether,  while  we  sought  only  to 
remove  certain  persons  from  the  government  of  France,  raey 
,  did  not  look  to  the  partition  ?  Ofcrowned  heads  it  was  always 
his  practice  to  «peak  with  respect;  but  the  actions  of  their 
cabinets  were  fair  matter  of  discussion.  Under  this  "qualifi- 
cation he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  the  late  conduct  of 
Russia  and  Prussia  was  ten  thousand  times  more  reprehen- 
sible than  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  France  towards  other 
nations.  Of  the  former  partition  of  Poland  he  had  never 
spoken  but  in  terms  of  reprobation ;  but  the  present  was  more 
odious  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  was  marked  by  the 
most  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  and  violation  of  the  most  solemn 
declarations.  Prussia,  it  was  notorious,  had  encouraged  the 
revolution  in  Poland,  and  expressed  the  most  decided  appro- 
bation of  seating  the  family  of  Saxony  on  the  hereditary  throne. 
That  very  revolution  was  now  made  the  pretext  for  entering 
Poland,  and  forcibly  seizing  on  Dantzic  and  Thorn.  Russia 
entered  Poland,  declaring  that  her  only  otgect  was  to  r&tore 
the  r^ublic  which  the  revolution  had  subverted;  and -having 
gained  possession  of  the  country,  in  contempt  of  all  her  for- 
mer declarations,  she  proceeded  to  divide  it  with  Prussia  and 
the  emperor. 

Strong,  however,  asVas  his  reprobation  of  such  conduct, 
he  had  never  said  that  we  ought  on  that  account  to  rgect  a 
.usrful  alliance  with  either  of  tliose  powers ;  but  that  while 
we  professed  to  be  fighting  against  one  species  of  tyranny,  we 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  set  up  another  tyranny  more  dan- 
gerous. What  was  the  answer  to  this?  Declamation  against 
the  horrid  tendency  of  French  principles,  the  subversion  of  all 
order,  and  the  introduction  of  anarchy.  When  we  argued 
"  against  principles,  let  us  not  confine  our  view  to  the  mischief 
they  might  occasion,  but  consider  also  the  probability  of  their 
being  established.  Were  three  or  four  maniacs  to  escape  from 
Bedlam,  and  take  possession  of  a  house,  the  mischief  they 
would  do  in  it  would  probably  be  much  greater  than  that  <m 
OS  many  robbers;  but  people  knew  the  improbability  of  their 
petting  into  that  situation,  and  very  properly  guarded  their 
houses,  not  against  madmen  from  Bedlam,  but  against  rob- 
bers. Just  so  was  it  with  the  probability  of  French  principles 
gaining  the  ascendancy.  Anarchy,  if  it  could  be  introduced 
mto  other  nations,  was  in  its  nature  temporary — despotism, 
'we  knew  by  sad  experience,  to  be  lasting;  the  present  empe- 
ror was  but  little  tried :  but  if,  as  generally  happened,  the 
systems  of  cabinets  were  more  to  be  attended  to  than  the  cha^ 
racters  of  princes,  we  had  seen  the  cabinet  of  Vieitoa  re- 
peatedly promiaDg  to  (he  Austrian  Neth^rlmidB  the  restor- 
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'  bAgh  oi  their  ancient  constitution,  and  as  often  refirsing  to  fulfil 
its  prcnnise;' we  had  seen  the  late  emperor  promise  that  re- 
storation under  our  guarantee  as  the  price  of  their  return  to 
alk^ance;  we  had  seen  him  refuse  it  when  he  again  got  pos- 
session ;  we  had  seen  Lord  Auckland  protest  against  the  re- 
fhsal,  and  afterwards  most  shamefully  accede  to  it;  and  we 
had  seen  the  governors  of  the  Netherlands  making  their  escape 

S7  one  gate,  while  the  French  were  entering  at  another,  de- 
are  tte  restoration  of  that  constitution;  as  if  the  moment 
when  they  were  compelled  to  resign  possession,  was  the  only 
^t  moment  tor  restoring  the  rights  of  those  whom  they  were 
sent  to  govern. 

If  in  all  this  there  were  any  sjrmptoms  of  good  faidi  to 
give  us  confidence,  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg's  proclamations 
were  sufiicient  to  destroy  it  all.  In  the  conduct  of  the  three 
courts,  we  should  find  all  the  crimes  of  France  towards  other 
nations  committed  in  a  more  unjustifiable  manner.  But  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  said,  these  were  only  topics  to 

•  induce  us  to  refuse  the  assistance  of  tliose  courts.  If  the 
object  of  the  war  were  distinct,  we  might,  indeed,  accept  of 
tiieir  assistance  with  safety;  but,  while  all  was  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, how  could  we  pretend  to  know  what  were  thdr 
views,  or  what  they  expected  as  the  price  of  their  assistance  ?^ 
We  were  now  acting  in  concert  with  the  dividers  of  Poland. 

•  We  ourselves  were  the  dividers  of  Poland;  for,  while  we 
were  eourting  them  to  aid  us  in  a  war  against  French  prin- 

'  eiples,  we  furnished  them  with  the  pretext,  and  afforded  them 
•the  opportuni^  of  dividing  Poland.   We  were  the  guarantees 
of  Dantzic,  of  which  Prussia,  our  ally,  had  taken  possessibn. 
Did  we  not  say,  when  the  French  attempted  to  open  the 
'  Scheldt,  that  we  were  the  guarantees  of  the  exclusive  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Dutch? 

mutato  nomine,  de  te 


.  Fabula  narratur. 

. Prussia  was  the  other  guarantee;  but  regarded  guarantees  as 

little  as  the  French,  when  Dantzic  and  Thorn  were  to  be 

'  annexed  to  his  territories.     What  was  this  but  teaching  the 

.people  that  the  professions  of  courts  were  mere  delusions  -— 

diat  the  pretext  for  the  w^r  was  the  danger  firom  French 

power  and  French  principles,  but  the  causey  to  gratify  the 

>ambitioji  of  other  powers?    How  were  .we  ever  to  make 

•  p(BAQje^  when  we  were  not  agreed  upon  the  taf^ms  widi  those 

who  asdsted  us  in  the  war?  Regard  for  the  christian  rel^on 

was  one  of  the .  reasons  alleged  for  dii^diog  Poland ;  regard 

• '  for  ihe:cliristian^eligion  might  beaU^ed  for-  dividing  France. 

-He  di4.n<it.iptoaitfiBLd  tlMit iw  pmd  jiiiy  sidMidit^  sod  m 


/one  point  of  vievjie  was  Mory  fer  it.    We  ihoiildlbaBtiiH 

dei^tand  for  what  we  had  engaged.    As  the  case  sl9od  at 

present,  how^td  we  know  what  Prussia  or  the  emperor  nug^t 

require  of  us  ?  As  Russia  had  taken  part  o(  Poland)  mil^t 

not  the.emperor  take  .a  &ncy  to  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate? 

And  thus  the  diffici^toies  of  making  peace  become  ^gtiMiler 

than  thoie  of  carrying  on  the  war?    Add  to  this,  that  if 

xiumour  or  regard  to  ancient  policy  could  be  trusted^  Spaiti 

^wouldnot  -consent .to  the  di«nemberment  of  France.    Mr. 

fox  said  he  was  the  more  strongly  convinced  of  the  obser^ 

jition  he-had  made  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  in  all  thtae 

quarrels  there  was  a  material  difference  between  the  ro^^JiMH 

.saria  and  the  ratio  JusifficOf  which  were  alternately  to  be  sub« 

jKtittttedfthe  one  for  tbeother,  as  called  for,    I^  asbe  feaoedt 

.this  %war  was  undertaken  ^^^ainst  principles,^  let  us  look  'to  the 

4Conduet  of  Germany,  Jftussia,  and  Prussia,  and,  if  .thetq^irit 

4^  ebivalry  was  -so  aliv^e  ^amcffl^  as,  aee  if  there  were  ioo 

^jpsAts^  no  monsters,  no  principles^  iigainst  which  me  thud 

Setter  tum-oinr  arms,    for  his  part,  be.hadno4iwti^oii4n 

"Miyiqg,  that  though  iVance  had  unhappily  affin^ed  many  jl^ 

stances  of  atrocity,  yet  the  invasion  of  last  year,  Kud  whkh 

^ur  present,  conduct  seemed  to  justify^  was  the  most  ^ro^i 

cviolation  of  every  thii^  ^lacred  which  could  exist  between 

mtionand  nation,  as  striking  at  thexootof  Uiei%ht,3ii^hiidi 

d@sdi;mtt8t«ver;po6se86  of  iiM^esnal  l^slation.    ThcimodevOf 

4;ittin^  OBt^pf  this  situation  rwas  hgrtagveein^  to«thenddM», 

Mummt^  hotd  Auddand^  «nd  thus  convmcing  the  ««ilMr 

Mwersof  tEuropetfaat  we  would  net  be  parties  to  their  ^plMs 

%r  dividing  JdiKgdoms.  It  was,  indeed,  mall(9r!ofgiMt4mi|it» 

.whether  or  mot  peace  for  fur^pe  eoidd  now  betobtaioed^ 

jNw^gieat  length  of  time.   l%e  «n€our«igeinent«we»h»d.f[hn0i 

to  the  robbery  of  Poland  mj^ht  be  .e:speo|ed  to  iiifliMne  ttlue 

passions  of  avarice  and  ambition.    There  was,  however,  one 

nation,  Spain,  which  had  a  common  interest  with  us,  and 

with  whiai  he  wished  to  see  a  cordial  union  against  the  dan- 

^feamn  agpsan^eement  of  the  imperial  eoutto  and  9MtAsu 

jAU.our  :victories  in  the 'present  war  had  been  xobtauiecl  "Agr 

dkm  :ttrms  exdusivery,  4md  every  viotory  flave  tMhjcwaMiil 

jealousy.    To aflreeU)  die addren weuld Slave ^anortier^gAflft 

i^rfKiet.    It  would  satisfy  the  people,  .tibat  die  wetmn  4ilr  ddie 

<9i!ar/aad  the  pretecKt  s^ere  ^the  ^eame;  andifait  diei^«w«is  'ntit 

/jone language ferihe iionee^df  Comnons  wd^anotherlbrfdie 

3£hsue.  ^l4)on  these  fpNmiids,iiec4ineei«^ 

igMittibtigadosis  to^hkhenoiiiaUe  iHrittidtfbrMiigittgi^^ 

fthe)prescttt:inciti0B,  •a8itendi]^^lo*ealI«feidi  fimmliie4BiAn^ 

j^^nipftitmk  ft  time  4iauaes.eiid,4lij«oisitD4d^4i  Ibe  «ia1ien 


igfl*3  ivin  M 


me  Jionaedrndttiion  MnSheridaa'stmotfam: 

Tdlers.  Tdleri. 

nB^.^B  XMr.  SheridanJ  ^ xr™«jf  Mr,  Neville    ,7  ^ 

%o  it  passed  in  the  Jiegative. 


State  of  Commercial  'Caesit. 
April  29* 

AMSnRVr  of  eoaunercid  ijpecolatioii'nid  cmniiiereeiiad'.hBeii 
^r«miie  tiiiie'inereaBii^i&'efery'part'of  the  4dBgdoBiiy  «&d 
Imd  iMnir>^t4o  «iieh4kh^^9  wto'tiuMten^lMWc^redtixfrifii  9«ty 
flene^  adaqper.  IHie  idradatiagitpecie  heuag  ibyino  ni8— n  tiir 
i4i«iitito>Ba8irer  Ibevety  ineraaaed  ckmai^^of  tiiaae»  idke,qiHn»titf 
alffuper  currency  brought  intocirctilationi  «a  a,  supplying  medittm 
was  so  (great  and  disprpportionatey  that  a  scarcity  of  specie  4i»s 
produced  which  threatened  a.  general  st^ation  in  the  commerdal 
world.  In  consequence  of  this  alarming  state  of  public  credit, 
9Sr.')P!tt,  on  the*25th  df  Aprils  moved,  tmit-a  select  cmmnittee  df 
fiAiB«ki%e  Mpdintdd' to  1iake^iiitocoii8Meniti(m<iiie  present  sette  dl 
commercial  credit,  and  to  report  their-<opiilion«Qd  dbsoiwrtfaaii 
iq^ptlt.  'On  the  ^spth,  die  ;repoft  of ithe  «ekct  oomttttHoe  wae 
twMigbtup,  iod^en  the mtftion.iJiftt' it  bottak^n  inln  naniiflfninioii 
fe^anRNnrowi 

JVtr,  JFoK^soidrtbat  h^did.not  >intend^tO'i]|f|]|e«I|y  cq^j^tiftii 
t^4^iQg  ^to :  &e  vpr<|po8ed  commiUee;  .hut  ifiattheiiiyowil 
iB90i3^eBt,  die  forbore  tO'do-so,  ihe  tnist^dit  WiOi^d'QOt.beffioii^ 
^ufd'4otofhiS)givi9g{any«tind  oftii8S6Bttoitbe>n^^  Ife 
Mfioed  mill  /his  ^'[mourtibWffHend^bdbijid.hiny  (Mr..JdHr}}f) 
&X9  talking  the  ievil  «nd  the  remedy  ttigediei^  it  .invelviwl 
AH^Ipr  most  ii^portant  {to  tbe>«euBtry,  atkduaf  ^^i^ideticy^lie 
&i^  difficult  diaoiiasioii.  Jt-aeeiMd  tOkJbim  «  hitiuiQBS  >  df »« 
H^-m^tmiom  m^psute;  ^Bor  had  he  eiwrifaaard^of  a^^yiliewrm 
l«^nsbQpe;iaiaj3ar^4ainngibQen^^^ 

A^  .a;lth^h.Ii^  eould  HotM  dkp^aedito^giw  it  faisiaa»wt, 
jiH'lie  coafe^vidiat  imdernhcipEesmt  x9t(uMitLfm9g  uJeann^ 
jgtansesiiof  the  co^mti;,  ^aa  ito  laeiwintUe  .oredit»  ^e  mns^fii 
lieBVii^.tO)gif e  4t  la  vdofjided  t^pmsitioii.  Jn  ^mtb  t«  :e«ce^  Hhe 
l|riiwI47l^apt  to^fSoia^ati^flM  iif 

jpwpi^Ww*  H^  -^Ip^BipiW^WF  MMp  IWW^^BMtt  ^iR^3HWI^W»  UBWHBWaSBi*  iJBBP* 
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attendoa  on  the  mbject,  for  whose  opiniont  lie  aiteilBiiied 
respect,  and  who  might  be  better  qualified  than  himsrif  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  the  probable  efiect  of  the  measure  with 
respect  to  commercial  credit  He  rose,  therefcM-e,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  saying,  that  it  did  by  no  means  appear  clear 
to  him  at  first  sight,  that  the  remedy  proposed  would  be 
effectual  for  the  purpose  intended ;  and  that  as  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  measure  of  very  considerable  difiiculty  and  danger, 
he  hop^  it  would  receive  a  full  and  deliberate  discnssion 
when  brought  forward  to-morrow.  Whether  the  present 
calamitous  state  of  commercial  credit  was  or  was  not  owing 
to  the  war,  was  surely  a  matter  not  capable  of  proof;  hot, 
seeing  the  coincidence  betwixt  them  in  point  of  time,  those 
woula  unquestionably  be  rash,  on  the  other  hand,  who  should 

Jretend  to  say  decisively  that  they  were  totally  unconnected, 
le  begged  to  warn  the  House  and  the  public,  that  there 
ought,  to  be  a  considerable  d^ree  of  confidence  as  to  the 
good  efiS^ct  of  such  a  measure  as  the  present,  before  it  should 
be  adi^ted.  If  the  executive  government  was  to  interfere  in 
such  a  case^  might  it  not  be  the  beginning^f  a  system  of  which 
we  could  not  see  the  end  ?  If  the  sum  now  proposed  to  be 
raised  should  be  found  insufficient,  were  they  to  stop  ?  These 
were  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  he  con- 
ceived them  to  be  of  very  serious  moment.  He  confessed  he  felt 
3.  reluctance  to  a  measure  so  novel  and  important,  and  he 
trusted  that  every  possible  information  would  be  brou^t 
forward  upon  the  subject. 

.  Parliament  and  government,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  were  now 
goiag  to  assume  a  new  character  and  a  new  fiinction :  th^ 
were  in  their  nature,  the  one  legislative^  the  other  executive; 
but  now  they  were  about  to  depart  from  their  natural  fimctions 
and  to  support  the  credit  of  commercial  houses  by  advancing 
•money  upon  their  stock  in  trade.  It  surely  would  be  incumbent 
iqpon  ministers  to  shew  that  thi&  was  necessary  on  the  part  of 
parliament  and  of  government,  and  that  it  could  not  be  so 
effectually  or  properly  done  by  the  bank,  or  any  other  great 
moneyed  body  of  men,  much  better  qualified  than  the  legis* 
lature  could  possibly  be,  to  ascertain  the  solvency  of  merchants 
and  the  value  cf  goods.  He  considered  this  as  the  introduce 
tioq  of  a  new  system,  which  ought  to  be  very  seribusly 
examined,  because  it  might  lead  to  consequences  the  most 
alarming.  There  were  two  points  of  view  in  which  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  placed  before  the  House,  namely,  as  it  mig^t 
iSect  the  public  purse,  and  as  it  might  affoct  the  constitution* 
Tlie  public  were  to  be  called  upon  to  lend  five  millions  of 
money  to  the  traders  and  manufacturers  upcm  the  securi^  et 
thdr  goods  and  property.    Might  not  the  paUic  be  fxpowi 
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to  lose  a  great  part  of  that  sum  hj  adTandn^it  upon  articles, 
the  Talne  of  which  government  did  not  suffioeotly  understand 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  how  mu(^  might  be  safely  lent  upon 
theni9  or  to  persons  with  whose  circumstances  it  had  not  the 
means  of  being  acquainted?  The  bank  of  England  was  in 
every  respect  better  qualified  than  government  for  such  a 
ta^k;  and  it  was  not  a  very  favourwle  symptom,  that  the 
bank  had  declined  granting  the  aid  to  public  credit,  which 
was  now  solicited  from  parliament;  for  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
persons  who  were  to  be  assisted  were  not  in  such  circum- 
stances as  would  make  it  safe  for  government  to  advance 
money  to  them.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  bank  to  discount 
good  bills,  and  when  it  refused,  to  do  it,  one  might  well  fear 
that  the  owners  of  those  bills  were  not  considered  by  the  bank 
as  labouring  only  under  a  temporary  embarrassment. 

When  he  considered  the  new  system  in  the  li^t    in 
which  it  would  aifect  the  constitution,  he  felt  so  serious^ 
an  alarm,  that  nothing  could  possibly  reconcile  him  to  it, 
but  a  conviction  that  it  was  to  exist  only  for  a  short  period^ 
and  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.     No  author  that 
he  had  ever  read  had  proposed  any  system  like  that  now  sug- 
gested ;  but  perhaps  he  might  hear  it  justified  either  by  some 
theory  or  experiment  of  which  he  was  as  yet  igQorant     The 
measure  proposed  was  in  his  opinion  dangerous  to  the  consti- 
tution. It  was  investing  government  with  the  whole  commercial 
influence  of  this  country.   He  might  entertain  very  high  senti- 
ments of  the  gentlemen  about  to  be  appointed  as  commissioners^ 
but  he  thought  the  power  which  they  were  likely  to  possess 
would  endfvnger  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-subjects,  more  e»^ 
pecially  when, they  acted  under  the  control  of  government*. 
In  a  constitutional  view,  therefore,  the  present  appeared  to 
him  a  measure  exceedingly  alarming  to  the  fireedom  of  Ikiglisho 
men ;  and  one  which  ought,  unless  fully  vindicated,  to  be  re- 
sisted.     The  commercial  ought  never  to  be  involved  (mt. 
blended   with   the   legislative   or   executive  authority.     He; 
had  always  understood,   that  the  spirit  of  commerce  was* 
more  free  and  enterprising  when  unfettered  with   the  con-* 
nection   now  described;   and  he  implored  the   House  to^ 
pause  before  thev  sanctioned  a  s}'stem  unknown  to  our. con-, 
stittttion,   and  which  might  subvert  our  liberties.      If  ^e. 
measure  were  thought  laudable  by   government,   why  6iA 
not  the  commercial  interests  assist  each  other,  rather  thaa 
surrender  their  freedom  to  those  in  power  ?  On  tibese  grounds,, 
he  trusted  that  the  system  was  to  be  merely  temporary,  andL 
that  the  most  effectual  guard  would'  be  placed  round  it,  toi 
prevent  it  fi:om  being;  abused,  and  from  mdangering  the  very, 
thing  it  was  intended  to  support.  c 
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jfylttt'  JO. 

*Bi0Ro«Mi  bein^  ki  a^  cettmittee  to  teke  into  considenitfMi 
Ifae.  8Md  i«p«i«>  Mr.Fittmov«d,  <<Tluit  hia  inafettv  be  eniMed 
lo  diract  exch^uec  biHtv  ta  tbe  amouiit  of  fine  millkMHi,  to  be 
isBjiadto  comiiiissiiiaars^  to.  be  advaneed  by  thcmuader  eertaia 
regulations  and  restrictions^  for  the  asastance  and  v^isx^axm^* 
dation  of  suchpersons  as  shall  be  desirous  of  receiving  tbe  saaie»  on 
dtie  security  bein^  given  for  the  re-payment  of  the  sum  so  ad- 
Taoiced;  wimin  a  tune  to  be  limited.*' 

Mir.  Fox  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  trouble  the  committee 
nrach  at  length  upon  the  present  occasion.  He  felt  the  sub- 
ject to  be  such,  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  speak  at  all  upon 
it,  and  the  more  so,  as  be  had  considerable  doubts  upon*tbe 
expediency  of  the  remedy,  supposing  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
pioeed  measure  to  be  unobjectionable.  With  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  aiding  the  public  credit  at  this  humiliating  and 
imlmppy  moment,,  there  was  not  indeed,  either  in  that  House 
or  ri).road,  any  roomfbrdifibrence  of  opinion.  The  state  of 
Dublfc  credit  was  matter  of  lamentation  to  tibis  country. 
Humiliating  andiamentable  it  must.be;  for  the  very  circmn- 
stonce  of'  mat  House  being'  in  a  committee  to  consider  of 
means  to  aid  the  commercial  credit  of  the  nation  was  decided 
evidence  of  tbat  ftct ;  and  he  must  add,  that,  the  whole  taken 
kitor  consideration,  we  were  surrounded  by  drcumi^tdhces  of  a 
most  dang^onsT  nature.  We  were  told^  that,  in  point  of  factj, 
there  waa  no  real  danger,  fbr  that  the  distress  was  merely 
temporary,  and  that  the  reme^  now  proposed  would  be  fuU^ 
adequate  to  its  removal.  He  wished  to  God  that  might  tuni 
out  to  be  true !  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  quite  satis- 
Ikctory  to  see  that  government  were  obliged  to  take,  up  wba.£ 
tbe  bank  of  Eugtand  would  not  touch.  Tie  answer  to  thii& 
was,  that  the  ba^  of  Endand  was  not  in  the  habit  of  enter-, 
ing  on  a  speculation  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
(Consistent  with  the  regularity  of  their  proceedings  to  do  so  at 
dds  moment.  Was  there  any  thing  so  peculiarly  regular 
and  precedented  in  the  le^'slature  taking  up  the  measi;re,J 
ittat  tau^t  gentlemen  there  was  no  realdfinger?  If  the' 
ban^of  Engmnd,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  commerdial 
dealings,  thoilght  it  a  scheme  upon  which  it  was  not  prudent' 
tD  adventure,  how  did  gentlemen  arrive  at  all  at  tbe  conclu-' 
sion,  that  there  was^  no  &nger  to  the  public  in  such  an  ad* 
ventore?  If  it  was  not  the  habit  of  the  bank  to  advance 
money  upon  a  certain  species  of  security,  he  would  say^  neither 
had  it  ever  yet  been  the  habit  of  the  public  to  advance 
their  money  upon  that  security;  and  that  if  there  was  to  b» 


mif  i^xumAca  in  t^aialM  of  doittmeMey  it  wi»>beftar<hat 
it  dhdttkl  be  made  hj  die  bfltik  tban  by  the  paUie. 

Iftit,  it  seemed,  die  bank  had  been  applied  to  in  vakiupon 
lllis  odcasion*  W6at  was  die  nxason  t^  Ae  bank  bad^lxseii 
ap¥>lfed^tto  in  vahv?  He  feared  the  reason  ^y  that  appti*- 
oariMi  was  imnmessfnl  wonld  notbB'very  Hkely  to  indoee  tHe 
poblks  to  adopt  tke  measure.  These  reflections  compiled  him 
to  emerta$n  donbts  tipon  the  prudence  of  the  measure.  But, 
k  wasr  again  said,  that  the  bank  had  already  issued  money 
enough  upon  discount.  If  that  was  the  case^  he  was  afiaid 
the  public  could  not  be  much  b^iefited  l^  issuing  earcheqner 
bills  for  five  millions-  more,  and  that  means  should  rathef 
be  devised  for  paying  off  those  in  the  market.  He  did  not  say 
that  his  opinton  upon  this  sttbgect  was  direct^  but  he  conld 
not. help  suggesting  His  doubts;  he  shouM  be  verv^icM]  to 
be  answered  by  arguments^  and  he  declared  upon  his  word 
ttet  he  ^auld  be  happy  in  hearing  his  observations  refitted. 
fie  could  not  helpacain  observing,  that  the  bank  must  hare 
some  strong  reasons  for  refusing  to  discount  in*  the  usual^  way*; 
for,  getnej^my  speaking,  they  were  pretlr  ready  to  dbcoont 
wheen  diey  tlK>ught  they  eonid  do  so  wi^  si^ety,  fer  that  was 
wdil  understood  to  be  for  their  interest;  if  diat  was  the  case  itt 
Mneral,  how  raueh  more  so  wa»  it  on  the  present  Occasion'? 
Who  could  be  more  interested  in  the  general  cmdit  of  die 
comiaeree  cf  die  country  tbm  the  bmk  of  Enghmd?  Wha^ 
then,  most  be  lAxe  conclusion  of  a  man  eicosomoD:  scsise  wheit 
.aiM^  abody  of  men  refesed  to  discount  ?  Whatmnsttheythhik 
of  the  situation  of  the  country  ?  These  pointa  presskiff  upon 
bis  rainc^  he  owned  he  should  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  £0  sub^ 
jocft'wetttnoftrtherthatn^ht  Agaon,  hetttnt  observe,  the 
bsaik  refiised  all  share  in  this  business  for  one  of  two  reasons; 
^iher  that  they  did  not  like  the  security  that  was  to  he  of" 
feredta  them,  or  that  tbey  had  already  so  &r  empkiyted  tfadr 
mon^  as  not  to  be^  able  to  afford  die  relief  wanted.  If  Ae 
Am  Was  tke  reason,  ikere  would  be  a  dMieulty  indeed  in  Ao 
way  of  the  present  measure.  The  eonnnisstoners,  whoever 
llt^  were,  could  not  be  more  conversant  in  commeror  than 
th^gendempft  who  had  the  manaigement  of  the  aflhitsr  of  dia 
bamk  of  B^^anc^  and  therefore  the  plan  could  not  hare  s 
yetjr  iattering  prospect  of  itr  issue;  If  the  bank  hesitated;  b^ 
vi^t  modeorreasonintf  was'  it  that  the  commissioners  should 
not  hesitate;  and  in  thi^  riew  he  thocqi^  hhnsd^  og  oneof 
tho'tnistee^  of  dmiftteirests  rfdie  pubm,  bound  to  hesitate* 
If  the  odver  reason  was  allowed,  namely,  tbat  die  bank  had 
a^poadfkMied  all  it  could  aflbrd,  he  could  noi  seethe  ukfmate 
mtmaStim  to  ^e  public  credit  by  the  iisuhig  excheqtMHT 
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He  mufit  Bgsin  repeat,  that  he  q>oke  upon  these  points 
with  doubts,  which  he  should  take  pleasure  in  having  removed, 
and  grief  in  having  confirmed,  and  he  must  really  say  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  He  knew  not  how  tp  say  that  he 
would  not  agree  that  the  committee  should  proceed  upon  this 
subject,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  c<Hnmercial  credit 
of  Uie  kingdom,  and  to  remove  the  calamity  of  the  country ; 
and  yet  he  did  not  see  how  this  plan  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  He  fdt  also  another  dif- 
ficulty, and  that  curose  from  a  motive  of  delicacy,  fi'om  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  entering  into  the 
E resent  war,  —  the  cause,  in  his  opinion,  of  all  our  calamities ; 
aving  on  the  contrary,  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  pre*- 
vent  it,  so  he  did  not  wish  to  be  represented  as  a  person  not 
feeling  the  calamity,  because  he  had  not  contributed  to  pro- 
duce it 

A  very  important  part  of  the  question  remaiqed;  he  meant 
the  constitutional  point  that  would  be  involved  in  it;  a  master 
in  itself  of  the  highest  importance.     How  was  govenunait  to 
take  what  related  to  commercial  dealings  into  its  hands,  without 
establishing  a  precedent  of  the  most  dangerous  and  alarming 
nature,  ana  without  creating  a  general  timidity  in  commercial 
men  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  their  future  speculations?  Ho^r 
were  the  oonunittee  sure  that  this  would  not  damp  the  ardour 
of  commerce^  and  shake  the  general  principle,  which  was  the 
life  of  commerce  itself,  the  control  which  every  man  had  over 
his  own  property  ?  How  were  thev  sure  that  the  oommissionersy 
when  appointed,  would  be  fi-ee  from  partiality,  prejudice,   &<• 
Your,  and  affection,  and  all  the  weaknesses  which  were  com- 
mon to  our  nature?    And  how  could  it  be  determined  that 
these  commissioners  would  receive  the  security  of  one  whose 
way  of  thinking  upon  politics  might  be  agreeable  to  the  mi« 
Ulster,  and  refuse  an  equally  good  security  from  a  person  of  a 
contrary  way  of  thinking?   Was  not  this  op^iing  a  door   to 
the  most  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  patronage?  Good 
God  !  did  the  committee  see  the  extent  otthe  power  which 
this  might  give  to  the  executive  government?  —  a  pow^r 
which  it  was  the  first  duty  of  that  House  jealouslv  to  watch. 
Before,  therefore,  he  voted  for  such  a  measure,  be  ov^ht  to. 
see  something  like  the  probable  effect  of  it.     He  ought  to  give - 
power  of  this  nature  with  a  timorous  and  reluctant  mind.    He- 
ought  to  feel  the  danger  to  which  his  country  was  ex^posed  in 
the  possible  abuse  of  such  a  power.     He  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  proposed  end  before  he  consentedto  such  a  be« 
ginning.     He  repeated,  that  although  he  was  not  in  the  least. 
degree  accessary  tp  the  commencement  of  this  cidamitous  wair^ . 
yet  he  should  be  glad  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  a. 
conclusion  as  speedily  as  could  be  effected  with  due  regard  to  the 
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licniour  of  the  countiy.  He  blamed  not  the  mfgontv  on  tlmt 
Occasion,  but  gloried  in  being  one  of  the  minority.  He  wished 
to  see  the  hour  when  this  destructive  measure  was  at  an  end,  for 
tben  commercial  credit  would  return,  and  with  it  commercia! 
enterprise  and  vigour. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  without  a  division* 


Sheffield  Petition  for  a  Reforbt  in  Parliament. 

MR.  Buncombe  presented  a  petition  from  Sheffield,  signed  by 
eight  thousand  inhabitants,  praying  for  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  said  he  was  a  friend  to  a  temperate  reform,  but  he  would 
not  go  the  length  which  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  this  petition, 
a  r^reseutation  from  population  alone.  But,  however,  as  far 
as  the  words  of  this  petition  were  to  be  considered,  he  begged 
leave  to  tell  the  House,  that  the  petitioners  were  only  manu- 
facturers, and  not  vei-y  well  acquainted  with  the  language  re- 
quired/or  addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tliat  cir- 
cumstance, he  truiited,  would  be  an  extenuation  of  their  fault. 
He  then  moved,  "  That  the  petition  be  broudit  m."  The  mo* 
tion  having  been  supported  by  Mr.  Fhmcis,  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr. 
Lanbton ;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Ryder  and  Mr.  Wilberforee, 

Mr.  Fox  saidy  that  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  he  could  not 
eonsmt  to  give  a  silent  vote.  If  the  question  was  at  that  mcH 
ment,  whether  the  prayer  of  the  petition  should  be  granted, 
he  would,  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  would  give  it  die  most 
direct  and  unqualified  negative;  for,  however  he  might  have 
been  misrepresented  out  of  doors,  there  was  not  in  the  king- 
dom a  more  steady  and  decided  enemy  to  general  and  univer- 
sal representation,  than  himself.  But  as  the  question  was  not 
.  at  preset  that  the  House  should  comply  with  the  prayer,  but 
merely  that  it  should  receive  the  petition,  his  vote  should  be 
of  a  very  di&rent  kind;  for  he  must  stronglv  support  the 
motion  for  bringing  it  up.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  House 
might  with  pnapaAety  reject  a  petition,  on  account  of  disrespect- 
ful language^  but  he  never  remembered  more  than  one,  which 
•  ia  bis  minuMBi  oo^t  to  have  been  rejected  on  such  an  account, 
if  it  had  been  in  me  power  of  the  House  to  reject  it ;  and  that 
was  the  petition  pr^nented,  by  Mr.  Hprne  Tooke,  against  the 
test  election  £fit  the  ^ty  of  Weatminatar*    But  as  it  was  a 
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Sedtion  ccrniplaining  of  an  undue  election,  the  House  had  no 
iscretionary  power,  for  it  was  obliged  by  law  to  receive  it. 
Under  any  other  circumstances,  a  petition  containing  similar 
languageought  to  be  rejected,  because  the  language  was  not  used 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  prayer;  but  the  prayer  was 
made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  aiTordipg  the  petitioner  an  <vp* 
portunity  to  libel  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Fox  said,  that 
the  rule  which  governed  bis  conduct  as  to  the  admission  or  re- 
jection of  petitions  was  this :  if  the  introductory  matter  was 
relevant  to  the  prayer,  he  thought  the  petition  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived, although  the  language  might  be  offensive  in  which 
that  matter  was  enforced:  but  if  the  introductory  matter  was 
irrelevant  to  the  prayer,  and  conveyed  insult  or  libel,  be  in 
that  case  would  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  its  rejection.  With- 
out such  a  distinction  as  this,  he  did  not  see  how  a  petition 
for  a  refbrm  in  parliament  could  ever  be  admitted ;  far  h  must 
state  that  the  House  was  not  pore,  or  that  it  was  corrupt,  or 
that  It  did  not  fully  Represent  the  people.  If  these  asserticMis- 
were  not  true,  there  could  be  no  ground  fcfr  an  application 
for  reform,  and  if  petitions  containing  them  were  to  be  reje<!te^ 
because  such  assertions  attacked  the  character  or  the  authority 
of  the  House^  then  there  was  an  end  of  all  hc^  of  reform; 
and,  what  was  more,  there  was  an  end  of  the  right  of  the  sub- 
jtet  to  petition;  for  if  to  state  his  grievance  was  a  libel,  the 
more  i^Bl  'that  grievance,  the  less  he  must  venture  to  state  it, 
ajld  cMi^guentTy  it  must  ronain  unredressed. 

In  the  opinion  of  someinen,  the  right  of  the  subject  to  pe- 
tition was  so  sacred,  that  nothing  contained  in  the  petition 
eould  Warrant  the  rgection  of  it.  He  remembered  parti-* 
etilarly  that  a  noble  and  learned  lord,  now  holding  the  fasf^ 
office  of  chancellbr,  (Lord  Loughborough,)  asserted  nmny 
years  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  so  extensive  wad 
absolute  was  the  poM^p,  and  so  undeniable  the  right  of  the 
subject  to  petition  king,  lords,  and  commons,  thfet  howevdir 
offensive  or  even  treasonable  the  matter  of  it  might  be,  neither 
could  the  petition  be  rejected,  nor  the  parties  presetiting  it  be 
'tried  or  punished  for  the  Contents.  This  argument  was  nmin- 
tained  'on  an  occasion  when  the  learnt  lord  to  whom  he 
fa^d  alluded,  was  defetidihg  the  famous  remonstrance  of  the 
cityof  Ldndon  to  the  king*,  in  which  hik  majesty  Was 'prti]fed 
to  disolve  his  then  parliament:  the  remotistrimce  VefitiK>  iur 
^*to  state,  that  the  Mou^  of  Commons,  by  its  dtedlsicin  *ln 
the  case  of  the  Middlfes€>x  election,  had  (bttAM.  nU  ^#ir 


*  iSec  tire  debate  in  the  House' of  Cdttunott,  Blatch'tj,  1770.  NewFarL 
Hist.VoUzyi.p.874.  * 
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and  anthorityy  that  its  acts  were  not  valid,  and  that  the  sab- 
jects  were  not  bomid  to  obey  them ;  this  was  striking  at  the 
root  of  all  order  and  government;  and  yet  the  learned  lord 
had  defended  Uie  remonstrance  on  thk  ground,  that  the  sub-. 
ject  having  a  right  to  petition  for  a  particular  c^ject,  he  must 
htnm  a  right  to  urge  every  thing  relative  to  that  object;  and. 
as  tiie  <»b|ect  in  this  case  was  to  procure  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, the  city  of  London  was  warranted  in  saying  that  it 
ought  to  be  dissolved,  because  it  had  ceased,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  oky,  to  be  a  lesal  parliament,  and  to  ke^  it  sitting  and 
Making  acts  which  the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey, 
BMifit  be  productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  pub- 
lic peace.  t 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  adopt  the  learned  lord's 
doetEme  to  its  utmost  extent,  for  he  believed  it  was  too  far 
strained ;  but  he  quoted  it  to  shew,  that  in  the  opinion  of  a 
person  now  high  in  his  majesty's  counsels,  the  right  of  p^ition* 
ing  was  so  sacred,  that  it  was  not  to  be  defeated  under  the  pre- 
tence that  it  was  not  exm^ised  in  this  or  that  form,  or  with 
this  or  that  degree  of  respect.  Applying  this  doctrine  to  the 
present  case,  he  said  the  petition  ought  not  to  be  rejected,  even 
though  it  i^ould,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  deny  the 
House  to  be  the  genuine  representative  of  the  people;  tor  if 
there  was  a  d^ct  in  the  r^resentotion,  if  any  who  ought  to 
be  represented  were  unrepresented,  the.  &ct  could  not  b^ 
stated  without  its  being  stated  at  the  same  time,  that  tha 
Honse  did  not  &illy  represent  the  people ;  without  making 
this  out,  »there  could  be  no  ground  for  a  reform ;  and  if  it  was 
asserted  and  spade  out,  then  the  House,  according  to  the  doc- 
trmes  which  he  bad  that  day  heard,  must  reject  the  applicar 
tien.as'di^eepectful:  this  surely,  would  be  an  absurdity  of  the 
grossest  kind,  and  the  admission  of  such  a  principle  was  the 
more  &taU  as  it  necessarily  perpetuated  abuses,  and  rendered 
a  redress  of -grievances  i«ipossible. 

As  he  had  never  seen  the  petition  which  was  now  the  sub- 
jeet  of  dbciission,  he  could  not  say  decidedly  that  there  wer^ 
B0  ohjectianaUe  parts  in  it ;  but  if  the  obyeetion  was  limited 
to  &e£rst  :part  c^  the  petition,  be  was  «o  far  from  thinking  ii 
disoespectfiil,  .diat  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary,  in  «upr 
pl»rt*of  the  prayer  of  thje;petitioi}9  for  the  petitioners  to  stat^ 
thsAthe  ilouae  of  Commons  is  not  virtually,  and,  in  the  just 
sense  Df  ike  word,  the  true  representative  of  the  people  of 
fiogUoid.  Ithadbeensaid^  that  tbegre  was  a.material  distinQtk»L 
between  theianguage  which  might  be  spoken  in  the.^pourse 
of  debate  in  that  House,  and  the  language  which  was  profiQar 
and  decBRt  to  be  ffiade  use  pf  in  petitions.  It  had  been  ^md9 
that  ircsdom  ifif  spsefih  was  an  essential  part  of  tl^  c^^stir 
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ttttion.  But,  was  not  tHe  freedom  of  petitioning  equally  so? 
And,  if  so,  might  not  petitioners  state  thdr  grievances  in  strong 
terms?  He  could  not  see  with  what  propriety  this  petition 
could  be  rejected,  unless  they  were  to  say  that  they  would 
reject  all  petitions  praying  for  universal  personal  represent- 
ation ;  for  his  part,  he  would  not  refuse  to  admit  them,  because 
he  did  not  conceive  himself  entitled  so  to  do,  tiiough  he  was 
pretty  well  assured  that  he  could  never  agree  to  such  a  pro- 
position. 

'  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him,  he  sftfd,  that  an  ob- 
jection should  be  started  to  the  petition  then  under  consif- 
dteration  by  those  who  had  voted  for  the  reception  of  the 
Nottinghamshire  petition  in  1785;  for  the  latter  was,  in  his 
mind,  me  most  dangerous  that  had  ever  been  presented ;  it  was 
levelled  against  the  constitution  in  general;  for  it  stated,^ 
tliat  the  petitioners  had  been  taught  that  all  the  former 
prosperitpr  of  the  kingdom  had  proceeded  from  a  happy 
constitution;  but  that,  being  awakened  from  their  dream, 
they  found  that  the  very  frame  of  the  constitution  was  de- 
cayed, and'  that  the  haf^iness  of  former  times-  was  the  ef- 
fect of  a  better  spirit  in  the  people,  and  not  of  their  con- 
stitution. It  might  be  asked,  he  sai^  after  all  this,  whether 
lie  thought  any  petition  could  be  so  framed  as  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  the  House  to  reject  it?  His  answer  was,  as  he 
had  said  before,  that  if  the  intix>ductory  matter  was  disrespect- 
fo],  and  not  relevant  to  the  prayer,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  reject  it:  but,  if  it  was  relevant,  he  would  not  be  over 
nice  in  exahiining  and  weighing  words;  on  the  contnkry, 
be  would  be  inclined  to  overlook  offensive  terms,  if  they 
ccmveyed  truth,  however  disagreeable,  and  tended  to  enfoit:e 
the  prayer  of  tihe  petition.  If  the  House  was  to  shew  itself 
over  delicate  on*  such  occasions,  and  reject  a  proper  prayer, 
merely  because  it  was  supported  by  arguments  not  over  pleasing 
to  the  feelings  of  the  members,  the  consequence  might  be  &« 
tal  to  the  constitution  itself;  for  the  House  would  cease  to  be 
loved  and  respected  by  the  people;  for  want  of  the  pecqpk's 
love  and  respect  it  must  become  impotent  as  against  the 
crown ;  and  the  crown  would  become  impotent  ako,  and  lose 
the  power  of  restraining  violence  and  anarchy.  He  would, 
therefore^  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  no  petition  ought  to  be 
rgected,  unless  it  was  evident  that  the  introductory  arguments 
were  inserted  for  the  express  purpose  of  insulting  the  House. 
The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had, 
in  other  times  and  in  otheir  situations,  professed  himself  a 
friend  to  parliamentary  reform ;  why  he  should  not  be  a  friend 
to  such  a  measure  ia  the  prtsent  times,  he  was  unable  to  con- 
ceive.   After  the  many  and  unanimous  declarations  of  at« 
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tachment  to  the  constitutiou  echoed  from  every  part  of  the 
Idngdom,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  could  be  any 
Avhere  an  intention  to  subvert  it;  at  leasts  if  there  was^  there 
w|bB  not  a  shadow  of  success^  ihis  was,  therefor^  a  time 
when  looseness  in  the  wording  of  a  petition  might  well  be 
overlooked;  but  if  instead  of  that,  the  House  should  be 
disposed  scrupuloud^  to  wogh  words,  and  to  find  them  dis- 
re^ectful,  wiUiout  evidence  that  thenlisrespect  was.inteational, 
the  consequence  would  b^  that  the  people  would  despair  of 
ever  obtaining  a  redress  4of  their  grievances  from  an  assembly 
that  was  too  obstinate  even  to  hear  those  grievances  stated.  In 
his  opinion,  there  was  nothing  «o  likely  to  persuade  .the  people 
that  they  had  few  grievances,  as  for  the  House  to  shew  them* 
sdves  willing  to  investigate  them.  There  was,  somehow  or 
other,  an  idea  of  a  different  kind  always  entertained -by  the 
people,  when  their  superiors  seemed  averse  to  listen  to  their 
complaints.  He  would  therefore  conclude  with  giving  his 
hearty  vote  for  bringing  up  the  petition. 

The  motion  was  also  supported  by  Mr.Whitbread,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  Mr.  Bouverie. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  explanation,  said  he  wasconfident  of  the  words 
he  had  quoted  from  the  speech  of  the  present  lord  chancellor 
.in  1770.  But  it  was  not  his  opinion  only,  it  was  alsotbeopi- 
xiion  of  Mr.  George  Crrenville,  and  he  believed  of  some  wh« 
were  stiH  members  of  that  House.  H^  however,  had  no 
difficulty  in  saying,  that  if  a  petition  was  presented  to  that 
House,  denying  its  power  to  act  as  the  nepresentative  body 
for  the  people,  to  raise  supplies,  and  so  on,  tending  to  bring 
the  power  of  the  House  into  public  contempt,  to  the  recep- 
tion of  such  a  petition  he  diould  give  his  negative;  but  there 
was  nothing  of  that  nature  in  the  present  petitioB,  and 
therefore  he  should  vote  for  its  being  now  received. 

The  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tetlen. 

.*-     fMr.Sheridanl  ^^  vr^««  fMr.  Ryder      -  >  ,^ 

"»    iMr.  Grey      J  *^ ^oes  |^^  p^j^  ^arcw  j  'P^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Mr.  Gretas  Motion  fob  a  Reform  in  Parliament. 

May  7. 

AGREEABLY  to  the  intimation  which  he  had  ^Ten  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  session,  and  to  the  promise  which  he 
had  made  to  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  on  the  6th 
cf  May,  Mr.  Grey  made  his  celebrated  motion  for  a  Reform  in 
Farliament.     Af^er  a  variety  of  petitions,  pointing  to  the  same  ob- 
ject, had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  Mr.  Grey  presented 
one,  purporting  to  be  the  petition  of  certain  persons  whose  nanie^ 
were  thereunto  subspribed.    The  petition  was  of  such  length,  that 
the  reading  of  it  employed  nearly  half  an  hour.    It  stated,  with 
preat  propriety  and  distmctness,  the  defects  which  at  present  exist 
m  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament.    It  took  notice 
of  the  division  of  the  representation,  or  the  proportions  in  which 
the  different  counties  contribute  to  the  total  number  of  the  repre- 
sentatives; shewing,  under  that  head,  the  absurd  disproportion 
which  takes  place  in  a  variety  of  instances ;  insomuch,  that  the 
county  of  Cornwall  alone  sends  more  members  to  parliament  than 
the  counties  of  York,  Rutland,  and  Middlesex,  put  together,  &c 
It  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  distribution  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, <»*  the  proportional  number  by  which  the  different  represen- 
tative^  are  elected ;  stating,  under  that  head,  that  a  majority  of 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  less  than  15,000  persons; 
jQT,  in  other  words,  by  the  two-hundredth  part  of  the  people  to  be 
represented,  supposing  that  they  consist  only  of  three  nuUions  of 
adults,  ^c.    It  went  on  to  take  notice  of  the  right  of  voting,  or 
the  various  restrictions  and  limitations  under  which  the  privilege 
of  a  vote  for  the  choice  of  a  representative  is  bestowed ;  stating  the 
great  evils  and  inequalities  that  prevail  in  that  respect.    It  after- 
litacda  took  notice  of  the  qualifications  to  be  possessed  by  candi-  ^ 
dates  and  those  elected ;  and  then  considered  the  evils  arismg  from 
the  length  of  the  duration  of  parliaments.     It  went  on  to  detail 
the  mode  in  which  elections  are  condjacted  and  decided ;  and  under 
that  head,  shewing  the  evils  arising  from  the  length  of  time  to 
which  polls  are  protracted,  from  the  influence  of  corporations'  by 
die  powers  entrusted  to  returning  officers,  and  from  tho  apfieal  to 
the  House  of  Commons  under  the  operations  of  the  acts  loth,  nth, 
25th,  and  28th  of  Geo.  III.  as  far  as  the  same  relate  to  expence 
and  delay.     The  petition  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  mischief 
resulting  from  the  defects  and  abuses  which  it  had  previously 
pointed  out,  particularly  by  the  system  of  private  patronage  and 
the  influence  possessed  by  peers  and  wealthy  commoners  in  the  no- 
mination of  what  are  called  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  shew- 
ing, under  this  head>  that,  by  the  patronage  and  influence  of 
seventy-one  peers  and  ninety-one  commoners,  the  return  of  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  and  six  members  of  Uiat  House  was  pro- 
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■cured,  which  considerably  exceeded  a  majority  of  the  House,  The 
petition  dwelt  at  considerable  length,  upon  all  the  points  already 
-mentioned,  and  detailed  a  variety  of  other  abuses,  all  which  the 
petitioners  e^red  to  substantiate  by  proof;  and  it  concludied  by 
aiatisg  the  great  necessity  there  was  lor  the  appJlicaUom  of  an  iip* 
mediate  remedy,  and  the  high  importance  of  such  a  measure ;  aad 
fX%y^  th^  House  to  take  the  matter  into  their  serious  consider- 
^tieii^  and  to  apply  such  remedy  and  redress  to  the  evils  complained 
^^  should  appear  proper. — The  allegations  of  the  petition  were 
4welt  upon  with  great  eloquence  and  ability  b}'"  Mr.  Grey,  wh(^ 
concluded  by  moving,  "  That  the  said  petition  be  referred  to  flie 
consideration  of  a  committee.''  Nearly  all  the  principal  speakers' 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  took  part  in  the  debate,  which  was  pr^ 
iracted  to  the  unusual  length  of  two  days.  The  supporters  of  th<^ 
motion  were  Mr.  Erskine*  Mc  Duncombe,  Mr.  Francisy  Mr, 
Whltbread,  Mr.  Sheridan,  i^d  ^k.Fo]^.  Jt  was  opposed  bjjii 
Mr*  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr, 
3uxton,  Sir  A^illiam  Young,  Sir  William  Milner,  the  Earl  of 
Morningtoi^,  Mr.  Anstruther,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Adam.  At  the 
close  ofthe  second  day's  debate^ 

Mr.  Foji;  said,  he  was  sorry  to  trei^fiss  on  the  patience 
of  the  Hoiise  at  so  late  an  hour,  when,  after  two  days^  debate, 
he  CQuld  have  but  little  hope  that  he  should  either  enterr 
lain  or  instruct.  It  was  new  andi  extraordinary,  that,  by 
the  course  and  mode  of  argument  pursued  by  the  right 
lioqourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  h^  should 
iael.hifHself  called  upon  to  apologise  for  persisting  in  the 
opinion  which  he  had  always  h^ld  upon  jparliamentary  re- 
&n%  or  to  s^ssign  his  reasons,  and  justify  himself  for  not 
altering  it,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  thought 
fit  tQ  do.  He  had  never  before  imagined  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  lay  against  consistency,  ^nd  tbi^t  whoever 
presumed  to  think  as  he  had  always  thought  must  imme- 
diately be  put  on  his  defence.  If  the  opinions  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  formerly  professed,  if  the  propo- 
sitiQiis  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  parli^iment  to 
ja4opt.  If  €|re  so  very  erroneous,  and  pregnant  with  such  alarm- 
iilg  p^);^uenoes  as  he  had  now  depicted,  it  was  byt  natufxil 
to  suiqpcise^  that  he  would  have  read  his  recantation  ^ith  i^pn^ 
paqction,  and  expressed  humilialiQn  Instead  of  triumph  in  r^ 
ci^itulating  the  enormous  mischiefs  to  which  his  former  firrors 
in^t  have  exposed  his  country.  He  assumed  that  the  right 
lipnourable  gentleman  had  completely  changed  hif  ^ntimenta 
on  parliamentary  reform,  &r  he  had  expressly  said  sp,  widi 
tb^  poor  res^rye,  that  the  time  might  yet  come  when  he  should 
thbd^  it  as  expedient  as  he  had  done  before.  The  arguments 
he  h§d  im4^  would  apply  equally  to  ^1  tin^ies;  find  it  would 
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have  been  more  candid  to  have  said  so  explicitly,  than  to  have 
held  out  a  hope  which,  without  a  second  change  of  opinioi| 
as  entire  as  the  first,  could  never  be  realised.     In  his  argu* 

*  ments  aMinst  the  present  motion  the  right  h<Hiourable  gentle- 
man had  had  recourse  to  th^  mistake^  that  the  object  of  tl^ 
present  motion  was  universal  suffrage :  Ikgainst  this,  which  made 
no  part  of  the  motion,  more  than  half  his  speech  was  employed, 
)md  every  iota  of  that  part  borrowed  from  what  had  been 
uiged  against  himself  ten  years  ago,  by  those  who  opposed  his 
first  motion  for  a  reform  in  the  representation.  Here  the  right 
lionourabie  gentleman,  was  only  a  plagiary ;  not  a  common  pla- 
giary indeed,  but  such  a  plagiary  as  Virgil,  for  instance,  who 
improved  and  adorned  whatever  he  borrowed.  He  was  oblieed 
to  admit  that  his  honourable  friend  who  made  the  motion 
disclaimed  universal  suffi*age  for  his  object;  but  then,  hesAd, 
look  at  the  petitions  !  only  one  of  which,  however,  contained 
this  doctrine.  Was  he  ready  to  say,  that,  when  he  brought 
forward  his  motion  in  1782,  none  of  the  petitions  then  befote 
the  House  contained  the  very  same  doctrine?  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  of  the  petitions,  his  honourable  friend 
had,  on  some  other  occasion,  met  certain  persons  at  a  tavern, 
known  advocates  for  universal  suffrage,  which  was  almost 
proof  positive  that  his  honourable  friend  was  so  too !  But  how 
did  this  sort  of  inference  operate  against  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself?  When  he  brought  forward  his  plans  of 
reform,  he  was  acting  at  all  points  with  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  great  apostle  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  it  was  no 
very  unreasonable  supposition,  that  his  first  motion  on  the 
subject  of  reform  might  have  been  concerted  with  his  Grace 
at  Richmond-house.  If,  then,  men's  intentions  were  to  be 
ca;nvassed  bv  supposed  privity  to  the  designs  of  others,  the 
privity  of  the  right  honourable  gentlen>an  -to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  system  of  universal  suffrage  could  not  be  denied, 
and  he  must  be  pronounced  guilty  by  his  own  rule. 

The  right  honourable  genUeman's  nesct  objection  was  to  the 
mode-  the  very  same  mode  whidi  he  himself  had  adopted. 
On  more  mixture  consideration  he  had  altered  his  mode;  but 
here  he  must  intercede  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
juvenile  judgment,  and  in  particular  request  that  he  would  not 
'  insist  on  dragging  through  the  dirt  all  those  who  had  supported 
him  in  bis  first  motion.  What  reason  he  had  for  changing  a 
'motion,  which  he  lost  only  by  twenty  votes,  was  perhaps  bet- 
ter known  to  himself  than  to  others;  but  he  had  no  right  to 
say,  diat  a  motion  of  the  same  kind  was  more  dangerous  now 
than  his  own  was  in  1782.  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he,  who  had 
supported  all  his  motions  for  reform,  thought  the  first  the  least 
objectionable.    The  mode  of  proceeding  lately  insisted  upon, 


thftt  a  member  who  prc^Msed  the  redress  of  any  grievance  must 
move  a  specific  remedy  before  the  House  could  take  the  griev« 
ance  into  consideration,  was  directly  contrary  to  the  most; 
approved  parliamentary  practice.  The  member  who  moved 
tor  a  committee  might  go  into  it  with  a  specific  statement, 
-nrhich  be  might  see  reason  to  alter,  unless,  indeed,  the  right 
Konoarable  gentleman  had  got  an  exclusive  patent  for  altef^ 
ing  opinions ;  or  the  committee,  supposing  the  grievance  to 
be  proved,  might  suggest  a  plan  of  their  own,  subject,  lik6 
every  other,  to  future  modification  or  rejection  by  the  Ilouse, 
when  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  Such  was  the  most 
convenient  and  the  most  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  in  .aU 
matters  of  great  importance.  Now,  what  was  the  right  ho» 
Bourable  gentleman's  specific  plan  ?  He  owed  an  apology  to 
all  those  who  voted  for  it,  and  to  him  (Mr.  Fox)  among  the 
rest,  and  who,  althougli  they  approved  of  a  parliamentary  re* 
form,  did  not  approve  of  his  particular  plan,  but  trusted,  that 
when  the  general  question  was  carried,  they  should  be  able 
to  frame  the  plan  in  a  less  exceptionable  manner.  These  were 
the  precise  conditions  on  which  he  then  called  for  the  support 
of  all  who  wished  well  to  parliamentary  reform ;  and  now  he 
pretended  to  say,  that,  by  supporting  it,  they  pledged  them- 
selves, not  to  the  general  question,  but  to  the  particular  plan.. 
The  general  rule  was,  for  all  who  agreed  as  to  the  existence, 
of  a  grievance,  and  the  necessity  of  a  remedy,  to  concur  as 
&r  as  they  could,  and  then  to  debate  the  particulars  at  a  more 
advanced  stage.  This  was  a  sufficient  answer^  ad  haminem  to 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and.  to  all  the  arguments 
against  the  mode.  All  those  who  wished  well  to  the  general 
subject  ought  to  concur  in  support  of  the  present  motion,  and 
Sf  that  were  carried,  the  specific  plan  would  come  properly 
^der  discussion  in  a  future  stage. 

Another  objection  was  to  the  time.  When  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  made  his  motion,  he  alleged,  as  me  rea- 
son for  it,  that  there  were  no  adequate  means  of  supporthig  a 
good  minister,  or  of  repressing  a  bad  6ne,  without  a  reform  in 
the  representation ;  that  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  had 
the  misfortune  of  the  American  war  been  owing;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  against  the  nation's  falling  into  a 
nmtfafcr  calamity.  What  had  since  happened  to  make  the  ca- 
lamity less  to  be  dreaded,  or.  the  precaution  less  expedient? 
Under  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  an 
administration  of  which  he  approved,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  first  proposed  rrform,  and  that,  too,  in  a. time  of 
war.  Under  another  administration,  of  which  be  did  not  ap- 
^rove^  he  again  pri^posed  it,  find  in  time,  of  peace.  On  nei- 
Iher  -qS  these  occasions,  did  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
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cmMw  Ae  chftvaeter  of  tbe  Buniilij  w  ^  «I1  «IMiag  tii« 
expediency  ef  his  meticoi,  nor  had  be  ever  mrgued  oa  it  in 
Ithikt  way.     A  thivd  mdminiatfiitioii  auepeeded,  of  wkich  he 
certainly  did  not  entotain  a  bad  c^iuiei),  Sox  be  wa«  ^t  the 
bead  of  it  hims^;  still  he  maiBtained,  or  said  be  miiintained, 
all  the  doctrinee  he  bad  held  before  ea  the  necessity  of  refortu* 
His  reason  could  not  be  that  he  distrusted  the  virtue  of  the 
then  House  of  Commons^  fof  it  was  a  &voiirite  l^ouse  of 
Commons,  on  all  occasions  aneb  estc^ed  by  )iiiB*     Such 
a  favourite  indeed,  that  his  plan  of  refenn  wes  not  to  conw 
mence  till  after  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament.     Thus, 
under  all  possible  drcumitances  of  time,  in  tiipe  of  war,  in 
time  of  peace,  under  an  administration  which  ha4  bis  Gc«fi- 
dence,  under  an  administration  that  bed  it  n^t,  and  when  he 
himself  was  minister,   had  the  right  honournbl^  gefitl^niw* 
agitated  the  question  of  refiirin.     What  w«s  there  now  to 
make  it  improper  fer  another  to  do  that  which  it  had  beei^ 
proper  for  him  to  do  in  every  variety  of  time  and  circuiBr 
stances  ?    The  prosperity  of  the  country  w^s  no  arguu^ent 
against  reform,  for  it  was  not  urged  as  a  necessary  measure  to 
restore  prosperity,  but  to  |pve  security  to  the  proi^rity  which 
we  enjoyed.     That  security,  by  the  right  bonourable  gentle* 
man's  own  admission,  no  change  of  ministers,  npthipff  elae 
could  give ;  for  he  had  moved  it  when  jpainist^  hiiaisell,  and 
he  did  not  surely  distrust  his  own  administration*    When  his 
honouraUe  friend  gave  notice  of  bis  motic»  last  year-*  a  part 
of  his  argument  which  had  been  very  un&irly  treated  —  he 
aaid,  that  a  time  of  nati<»ial  proiqi^erity  and  peace,  as  the  mi* 
nister  had  described  that  to  be,  must  be  considered  as  &voiirff 
able  for  reviving  the  question  of  reform.     Since  then,  this  un* 
fortunate  and  mad  war  had  been  entered  into,  and  his  bo* 
nourable  friend  said,  ^^  You  who  elated  to  my  motion  la4 
year,  as  improper  in  the  season  of  preqperity  and  peaces  can- 
not now  make  the  same  ol^eetion  in  the  season  c^  war  and 
miich  public  distress.''    TUs,  which  be  adduced  inerely  as  an 
argtmenttm  ad  homne$9  to  prove  the  ioisonsistency  of  his  qpipo? 
nents,  was  attempted  to  be  made  a  ebarge  of  inconsistency 
against  him^lf.     What  ofejection  could  t^  right  honourable 
gentleman  raise  to  reviving  tke  question  c^reigrm  in  a  Hous^ 
of  Commons  whi^  he  had  laund  so  &vouraUe  to  him  om 
every  other  suUect  ?    He  would  hardly  v^iktuye  |Q  f^Jf  ^If^ 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  so  univcrsAUy  complalw^ 
to  him,  that  he  was  sure  they  would  never  support  a  Iwid  mxi^ 
ster.     Had  they  often  joined  him  in  qapociBg  miliisfcppps  wham 
he  thought  bad,  he  might  indeed  aay  tliat  tbuy  wwid  nev^ 
suffer  misconduct  in  a  minister ;  but  on  ahse  yeeif '  eii^p^srvsi^ 
of  supp<Mrt  to  his  own  adpniniitrfltiBn,  A  vmld  i»  natbar  tp^ 


mack  to  make  the  aaoK  iafa-eDee.  There  oeuld  be  no  ol^eo* 
tion  to  the  motion  being  imde  dow»  except  that  it  Wf^  vmd» 
bgr  his  banourabb  friend  instead  of  the  rig^t  hcoiourable  ^en« 
tkinaii.  In  the  pride  of  hi»  new  wisdom,  hb  present  aelf  felt 
such  contempt  for  his  former  self,  that  he  could  net  look  badk 
cm  his  ibrmer  coadnct  and  opinions  without  a  sort  of  insulting 
derision*  As  Lord  Foppington  said  in  the  play»  *^  1  begin  tor 
tiunk  that  when  I  was  a  commoner,  I  was  a  very  nauseooe 
feUow ;"  flo  the  right  honourdale  gentleman  b^pm  to  thinks 
that  when  he  wa*  a.refbrmer,  he  must  have  been  a  very  foolish 
fellow :  he  mi^^t,  nevertheless,  have  retained  some  d^ee  of 
candou^  for  his  honourable  friend,  who  had  not  yet  received 
the  new  lights  with  which  he  was  so  marvellously  illumimited. 
If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  rested  his  objections  on 
the  change  of  circumstances  produced  by  the  events  in  Francis 
has  argiMnent  would  have  been  rational,  or  at  least  consistent^ 
But  he  appealed  to  the  recollection  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman^  whether  be  had  not  in  1785  argued  as  earnestly 
against  universal  representation,  and  painted  the  dangers  of  it 
in  colours  as  ^roi^  as  he  had  done  now?  The  events  in 
France,  therefore,  had  produced  no  a^^avation  of  the  danger 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  but  rather  made  it  less,  in  as  mudb 
as  the  example  of  its  effects  in  France  had  brought  it  into 
titter  discredit  in  the  mind  of  every  thinking  man ;  and  what 
2ie  had  not  considered  as  an  objection  to  his  own  motion  in 
'785,  he  had  no  right  to  insist  upon  as.  an  objection  to  the 
motion  of  his  honourable  friend  now. 

He  had  always  disliked  universal  representation  as  much 
as  the  r^t  honourable  gentleman;  but  that  dislike  was  no 
reason  mr  chargii^  it  with  more  mischief  than  was  fairly 
imputable  to  it.  It  had  not  been  the  cause,  as  the  rig^l 
honourable  gentleman  allied,  of  all  the  evils  in  France. 
The  first,  or  constituent  assembly,  was  not  elected  on  this 
pUin,  but  on  old  usages  and  old  abuses;  yet  that  assembly 
had  done  some  of  we  most  unjustifiable  things  done  in 
France:  it  had  despoiled  the  clergy  without  regard  tosita^ 
ation  or  character,  and  destroyed  me  nobility.  The  secoadf 
or  legislative  assembly,  was  not  chosen  by  individual  suffirage; 
for  when  the  constitutbn  was  framed,  wild  as  the  French 
werf^  th^  had  laid  many  restrictions  on  individual  suffrage^ 
and  made  the  distinction  between  active,  and  inactive  citiaens* 
It  was,  theiefore,  unjust  to  charge  on  it  what  was  done  by 
aseeariblies  dected  befi>re  it  waa  brought  into  use.  France^ 
after  doiag  greet  honour  to  herself  l^  shaking  off  her  old 
intolerable  £spotism,  had  since  been  governed  bv  counsels 

rendly  unwise^  and  dS:en  wicJEed.     Sot,  what  had  this  to 
with  our  ffeferm?  it  had  been  said,  that  Frmch  prin- 
dphs,  though  not  mora  detestable  than  the  principles  of 
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Ruisia,  were  more  dangerous  and  more  to  be  guarded 
against  because  more  fascinadng*  Would  any  man  now 
say  that  Freneb  principles  were  iascinating?  What,  then, 
had  we  to  fear  from  what  no  man  in  his  senses  would  wish 
to  copy? 

A  riffbt  honourable  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Windham)  had  last 
night,  m  a  very  eloquent,  but  very  whimsical  speech,  endear 
youred  to  prove  that  the  mtgority  was  generally  wrong.     But 
when  he  came  to  answer  som^  objections  of  his  own  surest- 
ing,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  say,  that,  when  he  di^red 
from  the  majority,  he  would  consider  himself  as  equally  inde- 
pendent of  the  decision  of  that  majority  as  one  independent 
county  member  of  the  decision  of  another —which  was  just 
to  say,  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  society;  for  where  every 
individual  was  independent  of  the  will  of  the  rest,  no  society 
could  exist.     It  was  singular  for  him  to  defend,  ihe  decision 
.of  the  majority,  who  had  found  it  so  often  against  him;  and 
he  was  in  hopes  that  his  right  honourable  friend  would  have 
shewn  him  some  easy  way  of  solving  the  difficulty.     His  right 
honourable  friend  said,  that  a  wise  man  would  look  first  to  the 
reason  of  the  thing  to  be  decided,  then  to  force,  or  his  power 
of  carrying  that  decision  into  effect,  but  never  to  the  majority. 
He  would  say,  look  first  and  look  last  to  the  reascm  of  the 
thing,  without  considering  whether  the  majority  was  likely 
to  be  for  or  against  you,  and  least  of  all  to  force.     Mr.  Fox 
admitted  that  the  majority  might  sometimes  oppress  the  mino- 
rity, and  that  the  minority  might  be  justified  in  resisting 
siich  oppression,  even  by  force ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  though 
not  without  exception,  the  majority  in  every  community  must 
decide  for  the  whole,  because  in  human  afiairs  there  was  no 
umpire  but  human  reason.     The  presumption  was  also  that 
the  majority  would  be  right :  for  if  five  men  were  to  decide 
by  a  majority,  it  was  prooable  that  the  three  would  be  right 
and  the  two  wrong,  of  which,  if  they  were  to  decide  by  force, 
there  would  be  no  probability  at  all.     What  was  the  criterion 
of  truth  but  the  general  sense  of  mankind?  Even  in  mathe- 
matics, we  proceeded  from  certain  axioms,  of  the  truth  of 
which  we  had  no  other  proof  but  that  all  mankind  agreed  in 
believing  them.     I^  then,  what  all  men  agreed  on  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  true,  there  was  a  strong  presumption,  that  what 
many,  or  the  majority,  agreed  on,  was  true  likewise.     Even 
reverence  for  antiquity  resolved  itself  into  this;  for  what  was 
it  but  consulting  the  decision  of  the  majority,  not  of  one  or 
two  generations,  but  of  many,  by  the  concurrence  of  which 
we  justly  thought  that  we  arrived  at  greater  certain^?    His 
objection  to  universal  suffrage  was  not  distrust  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority,  but  because  there  was  no  practical  mode 
of  collecting  such  sufirage»  and  that  by  attempting  it,  what 
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from  the  operation  of  hope  on  some,  tear  on  odi^s,  and  all 
the  sinister  means  of  inflnence  that  would  so  certainly  be 
exerted,  fewer  individual  opinions  would  be  collected  than 
by  an  appeal  to  a  limited  number.  Therefore,  holding  fa^l 
to  the  right  of  the  majority  to  decide,  and  to  the  natural 
lights  of  man,  as  taught  by  the  French,  but  much  abused  hj 
their  practice,  he  would  resist  universal  sufirage. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  his  right  honourable  fri^id^ 
when  he  proposed  to  soar  into  the  skies,  or  dive  into  the  deep^ 
to  encounter  his  metaphysical  adversaries,  because  in  suck 
heights  and  depths  the  operations  of  the  actors  were  too 
remote  from  view  to  be  observed  with  much  benefit,  he^  would 
rest  on  practice,  to  which  he  was  more  attached,  as  being 
better  understood.     And  ii^  by  a  peculiar  interposition  of 
Divine  power,  all  the  wisest  men  of  every  afte  and  of  every 
country  could  be  collected  into  onQ  assemUy,  he  did  not 
believe  that  their  united  wisdom  would  be  capable  of  forming 
even  a  tolerable  constitution.     Iii  this  opinion  he  thought  he 
was  supported  by  the  unvarying  evidence  of  history  and 
observation.     Another  opinion  he  held,  no  matter  whether 
erroneous  or  not,  for  he  stated  it  only  as  an  illustration^ 
namely,  that  the  most  skilful  architect  could  not  build,  in  the 
first  instance,  so  commodious  a  habitation  as  one  that  had 
been  originally  intended  for  some  other  use,  and  had  been 
gradually  improved  by  successive  alterations  suggested  by 
various  inhabitants  for  its  present  purpose.     I^then,   so 
simple  a  structure  as  a  commodious  habitation  was  so  difficult 
in  theory,  how  much  more  difficult  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
3tnent?    One  apparent  exception  might  be  mentioned,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  he  believed 
to  be  so  excellently  constructed,  and  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  inhabitants,  that  it 
left  us  no  room  to  boast  that  our  own  was  the  sole  admiration 
of  the  world.     The  objection,  however,  was  only  apparent. 
They  had  not  a  constitution  to  biiild  up  from  the  foundation; 
they  had  ours  to  work  upon,  and  adapt  to  their  own  wants 
and  purposes.     This  was  what  the  present  motion  recom- 
mended to  the  House -«- not  to  pull  down,  but  to  work  upon 
our  constitution,  to  examine  it  with  care  and  reverence,  to 
repair  it  where  decayed,   to  amend  it  where  defective,   to 
prop  it  where  it  wanted  support,  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes 
of  the  present  time,  as  our  ancestors  had  done  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  and  always  transmitted  it  not  only  un- 
impaired, but  improved,  to  their  posterity. 

His  right  honourable  friend  had  said,  on  a  former  occa* 

fiion,  that  if  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 

that  the  county  of  Middlesex  alone  elected  the  representatives 

'  tar  the  whole  kingdom,  he  would  not  consent  to  alter  that 
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tnode  of  rqiKsentatioD,  while  lie  ImxM  from  experience  1^ 
it  had  prcxiaced  each  benefits  as  we  had  long  eajoyed.  Now, 
auppose,  for  the  fiake  of  argument^  that  the  county  of  Corn- 
Wall,  somewhat  less  likely  to  be  a  virtual  representative  oi  the 
whole  kii^dom  dian  Middlesex,  were,  instead  of  sending 
fbrty4bur  mepibets  to  parliament,  to  send  the  whole  five  hnn* 
dred  and  fifty-eight,  such  a  House  of  Commons  might,  for  a 
thne,  be  a  proper  died^  on  the  execative  power,  and  watch  over 
Ihe  interest  cf  the  whole  kingdom  with  as  much  care  as  those  of 
Cornwall;  but,  with  such  a  House  of  Commons,  no  argumeBt 
would  persuade  hiai  to  remain  satisfied,  because  there  was 
Ho  security  thai  it  would  continue  to  do  so.  The  quesdcm 
now  to  be  examined  wets,  Did  die  House  of  Common^  as  at 
present  oon^trtuted,  answer  the  purposes  which  it  was  in* 
tended  to  answer;  and  had  the  people  any  security  that  it 
woukl  continue  to  do  so?  To  both  branches  of  the  question 
kfe  answered  decidedly  in  the  negative. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  offer  the  reasons  on  which  he  thud 
Answered,  it  was  necessary  to  say  a  tew  words  on  the  circuis* 
stances  whidi,  in  his  opinion,  would  justify  a  change.     Many 
tyngs  ^lort  of  actual  suffering  would  justify  not  only  a  change* 
InA  even  resistance.     When  the  dispute  began  with  America^ 
it  was  not  because  it  was  held  that  the  British  parliament  had 
no  legal  right  to  tax  America,  that  the  project  of  taxing  her 
was  <^)po6ed.    The  Americans,  indeed,  did  maintain  that  the 
British  padiameDt  had  no  auch  right;  but  he,  and  many 
olhers  vk^o  opposed  the  measure,  amnitted  the  right,  and  he 
^as  ^(ill  of  the  same  opinion.     What,  then,  was  the  ground 
of  the  opposition?  It  was  not  any  actual  suffering  On  the 
part  of  the  Ammcans:  they  theaasdves  aUowed  that  the 
taxes  attempted  to  be  imposed  were  of  the  most  easy  and 
uno^ressive  kind.     But  although  tfaese  tasGes  were  so^  thqr 
had  no  security  that  heavy  and  oppressive  taxes  raiight  not, 
a/t  some  future  period,  be  imposed  upon  them  by  a  le^latire 
body,  in  which  they  had  no  representataon^  with  which  they 
had  no  very  close  connection  of  oosmnon  interest^  and  over 
which  they  had  no  means  o£  cotri^ol.     He,  therefore,  and 
those  wkh  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act^  thoQght  this  wa^t 
of  security,  for  what  they  were  not  then  ashamed  tooall  the 
rights  of  man,  a  sufficient  cause  of  resistance.     They  justified 
the  Americans  in  that  glorious  resistaiice,  for  whidi  they 
were  then,  called  the  advocates  of  American  rebels,  as«K)nie 
of  them,  though  too  &miliar  with  such  chat)ges  much  to  heed 
them,  were  now  called  the  advocates  of  the  Frendi.     That 
"gliorioHS   resistance  was   ultimatelv  successfol^  a)Kl  to  that 
success  would  yet  be  owing  the  hberties  of  mankind,  if  In 
^is  cotintty  they  should  unhappily  be  suffered  to  perish. 
Jealou^,  too^  was  a  good  cause^f  dumgOb  or  etenof  vetit^ 


tance  —  not  jealousjr  c^toHS  6r  MlilignMt,  but  jdacMUP^ 
founded  on  well-examiniBd  and  rattonal  grounds  of  saspiciiiiK 
Men  were  not  bound  to  ^^lit  till  tbdr  libertite  ^v«re  actuaUy 
invaded;  prudence  called  for  means  of  prevention  aad  dd« 
i^nce;  and,  to  jtistify  theae^  it  was  suffi<^nt  that  «h4^  «air  n 
dear  possibility  of  dangefr. 

Now,  in  order  to  shew  lliat  the  House  in  its  prasMt  sMfe 
Was  unlit  for  the  fut)fCtions  which  it  ou^t  to  disciluam  lie 
would  refer  to  the  history  of  the  American  war.  ft  -mm 
dangerous  to  make  a  concession  in  argument;  for  on  thwt 
concession  was  generally  built  some  assei^ion  very  didferent 
from  what  had  been  conceded.  He  had  once  admitted,  that 
the  American  war  was  popular  in  the  beginning;  «nd  on 
that  had  been  fouik  the  assertion,  th^  be  bad  caSed  it  th& 
wair  of  the  people.  He  never  icaHhed,  'hot  meamt  to  call  it  9»; 
Ifor,  in  truth,  it  was  nothing  less-^it  waa  the  war  of  the 
court*  By  the  Court  the  project  of  taxing  Ameriea  was  og»* 
cerv^  and  the  peN^e  were  tetrgbt  to  believe  that  cbeir  wetmy 
would  be  saved  and  their  Inmlens  ^ased  by  a  revenue  drawn 
ifrom  another  country. 

Thus  were  they  first  deluded,  and  then  bribed  by  mt  appeal 
to  their  pockets,  into  an  approbation  ef  Dhe  ackeme  of  tki6 
court.  This  was  no  ^ssumpttori  Of  his,  fat  it  wa6  periiMlily 
wdl  known,  that  When  a  conidd6ral>Ie  addition  to  Hhe  atanding 
army  Was  propo^d,  the  country  gentlemen  were  kidiioed  IK> 
agree  to  it,  by  hints  thtit  the  expence  would  be  d^ayed  froto 
toother  quarter,  instead  of  falling  trpon  them.  In  compliance 
with  the  "wishes  of  the  court,  the  House  passed  the  memorable 
litamp  act.  The  stamp  act  was  resisted  and  repealed ;  and 
the  repe^  was  as  popular  as  t)ie  passing  of  it  had  been.  Waa 
this  a  presumption,  that  the  war  was  me  war  of  the  f>eopl&? 
Wa^  it  hot,  on  itie  contrary,  a  clear  proof  that  the  people  had 
"bo  definite  idea  of  the  object  of  the  war?  When,  bysid»e- 
'^ueiit  adts  of  the  same  nature,  and  similar  resistance  on  the 
part  of  America,  the  war  was  brought  on,  then,  indeed,  the 
indignation  of  the  people  was  excited  by  the  supposed  in- 
graifitude  Of  die  Colonies  to  the  mother  country;  their  passions 
inflafned;  the  love  of  military  glory,  natural  to  the  minds  of 
a  great  and  braVe  nation,  roused ;  and  the  war  became  populafr. 
iBiit  the  war  itself  was  the  act  of  the  court,  deluding  die 
people  by  the  •subserviency  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
House  passed  the  stamp  act ;  the  House  took  all  the  other 
measures  that  led  to  the  war,  and  voted  that  it  should  be  sup« 
ported,  not  as  the  organ  of  the  people,  but  as  the  obedient 
servant  of  the  court.  What  was  a  successful  war,  he  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know.  The  American  war  from  the 
beginning  he  had  always  called  unsuccessful;  but  he  was,  year 
after  year,  told  that  he  was  quite  mistaken,  and  that  the  succeag 
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was  iiilly  adequate  to  every  reasonable  expectation.  At  length 
came  the  final  blow,'  the  capture  of  Lora  Cornwallis  and  dm 
army  —  the  war  was  a.cknowled^ed  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  the 
■House  put  an  end  to  it,  but  not  till  several  years  after  the  people 
bad  begun  to  send  up  petitions  and  remonstrances  against  it 
In  some  of  the  petitions  on  the  table  the  accumulation  of 
tlie  public  debt  was  imputed  to  the  defect  of  the  represent- 
ation, and  he  was  sorry  to  see  such  an  absurdity  in  them.  The 
accudiulation  of  the  public  debt  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  wars  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  maintain  in  defence 
of  our  constitution  and  our  national  independence ;  and  he 
for  one  had  no  scruple  in  declaring^  that  every  war  in  which 
we  had  l^een  engaged,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  American 
war,  was  both  just  and  necessary.  He  would,  therefore, 
acquit  the  House  of  all  the  debt  contracted,  except  for  the 
American  war,  and  as  much  as  might  &irly  be  imputed  to 
too  remiss  a  superintendence  of  the  expenditure  of  public 
money:  for  all  the  debt  contracted  to  support  the  American 
war,  after  that  war  became  unpopular,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  undoubtedly  answerable.  It  was  not  enough  for 
preventing  wars  that  we  were  disposed  to  cultivate  peace,  if 
ojur  neighbours  were  not  as  peaceably  disposed  as  ourselves. 
When,  therefore,  the  petitioners  talked  of  preventing  wars 
by  reforminff  the  House  of  Commons,  they  forgot  that  the 
work  would  DO  but  half  done^  unless  they  could  give  as  good 
a  constitution  to  France  as  England  would  then  oe  possessed 
of^  But  when  he  mentioned  this,  he  raised  no  argument 
from  it  i^ainst  the  general  prayer  for  a  reform  in  the  represent- 
ation. Ifis  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Burke),  on  presenting 
his  plan  of  reconciliation  with  America  in  17759  made  a 
speech,  in  which  the  virtues  and  the  efficacy  of  representation 
were  displayed  with  a  force  and  clearness  unparalleled.  Were 
the  people  of  Ireland  uncivilised  and  unsubdued  after  a 
forcible  possession  of  their  country  for  ages,  what  was  the 
remedy?  Representation.  Were  the  Welsh  in  perpetual 
contention  among  themselves,  and  hostility  to  Englishmen, 
what  was  the  remedy  ?  Representation.  Were  the  counties 
of  Chester  and  Durhani  full  of  discontent  and  disorder,  what 
was  the  remedy?  Representation.  Representation  was  the 
universal  panacea,  the  cure  for  every  evil.  When  the  day- 
star  gf  the  English  constitution  had  arisen  in  tlieir  hearts,  ali 
was  harmony  within  and  without 

— -  Simul  alba  nautis 
~  Stella  refulsit, 
Befluit  saxis  ag;itatus  humor ; 
CoDcidunt  venti,  fugiuntq^e  nubes, 
£t  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponta 
Unda  reeumbit.  ■ 
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Let  gentlemen  read  that  speech  *  by  day,  and  meditate  oii 
it  by  night;  let  them  peruse  it  again  and  again,  $tudy  it^ 
imprint  it  on  their  minds,  impress  it  on  their  hearts :  they 
would  there  learn,  that  representation  was  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  every  disorder,  the  infallible  security  against 
popular  discontent ;  let  them  learn  this,  and  give  to  the  people, 
not  the  "  unreal  mockery,"  but  the  (efficient  substance  of 
representation. 

Hfe  came  next  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  House  since 
the  American  war.  When  the  India  bill,  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  propose,  was  lost,  was  it  because  the  bill  was 
unpopular  ?  By  no  means.  Whatever  odium  had  been 
aftef^wards  excited  against  it,  the  people  had  then  expressed 
no  disapprobation.  The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  no  hand  in  its  defeat ;  for,  ready  and  able 
as  he  was  to  speak  against  it,  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  great  ^lajority.  By  whom,  then,  was  it  thrown  out? 
Let  the  merit  be  given  to  those  to  whom  it  belonged  — it 
was  thrown  out  by  certain  bedchamber  lords,  acting  under 
the  direction  of  those  who  had  access  to  advise  the  king.* 
The  dismission  of  the  ministry  followed  the  rejection  of  the 
bill,  and  the  House  of  Odmmons  adhered  to  the  discarded 
ministers.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  would  surely 
allow,  that  the  House,  in  order  to  execute  its  functions, 
ought  to  command  respect.  Did  it  command  respect  on  that 
occasion  ?  Was  it  respected  by  the  crown,  by  the  peers,  or 
by  the  people  ?  The  advisers  of  the  crown  disregarded  its 
remonstrances;  the  peers  came  to  resolutions  censuring  its 
proceedings ;  and  the  people  treated  it  not  as  their  organ  in 
the  constitution,  and  tiie  guardian  of  their  rights,  but  as  a 
faction  leagued  to  oppress  them,  and  with  whom  they  had  no 
common  interest  or  common  cause.  Since  that  period  the 
Hous^  had  not  only  commanded  respect,  but  praise,  from 
those  who  were  permitted  to  advise  the  crown,  not  by  oppo- 
sition, but  by  prompt  obedience;  not  by  a  watchful  and 
jealous  guardianship  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  but  by 
imjplicit  confidence  in  ministers,  and  pliant  acquiescence  in 
the  measures  of  the  court  Thrice  had  that  House  of  Com« 
mons  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  which  he  should  never 
mention  but  with  hcmour,  resisted  the  influence  of  the  crown,* 
and  nothing  then  was  talked  of  but  a  reform  of  parliament. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  been  now  for  nine  years  a 
complaisant  and  confiding  body,  and  the  cry  of  reform  from 
those  who  were  formerly  the  loudest  and  most  active  waa 


*  See  New  Pariiameatary  History,  VoLxviii.  p.  ji3« 
VOL.  v.  I 
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Beard  no  more.  Refonn  was  tlieu  the  Qnly  thing  that  could 
save  the  constitution :  the  yery  sound  of  reform  was  now 
pregnant  with  the  most  imminent  danger.  When  that  House 
of  Commons  resisted  the  influence  of  the  court,  they  were 
toid  that  they  were  not  the  representatives  of  the  peo{^,  and 
that  they  were  not  so  chosen  as  they  ought  to  be.  The 
people  felt  that  the  charge  was  true  in  part,  and  were  easily 
induced  to  give  credit  to  the  whole.  Had  that  House  of 
Commons  been  chosen  in  a  less  etjectionable  manner;  had 
the  people  considered  them  as  their  represaitatives,  could 
they  have  been  so  contemptuously  treated  and  so  ignomi- 
niously  dismissed  as  diey  had  been  ?  No ;  the  people  would 
have  seen  that  the  cause  of  their  representatives  was  the  same 
with  their  own :  they  would  have  given  them  their  confidence 
and  their  support. 

But,  it  was  said,  a  House  of  Commons  so  chosen  a^  to  be 
a  complete  representative  of  the  people,  would  be  too  power- 
ful for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  for  the  kin^ :  they 
would  abolish  the  one  and  dismiss  the  other.     If  the  king  and 
Ihe  House  of  Lords  were  unnecessary  and  useless  branches 
of  the  constitution,  let  them  be  dismissed  and  abolished ;  for 
the  people  were  not  made  for  them,  but  they  for  the  people. 
If,  on  tne  contrary,  the  king  and  the  House  of  Lords  were 
Mt  and  believed  by  the  people,  as  he  was  confident  they  were^ 
to  be  not  only  useml  but  essential  parts  of  the  constitution,  a 
House  of  Commons,  freely  chosen  by,  and  speaking  the  sen- 
timents oi^  the  people,  would  cherish  and  protect  both,  within 
the  bounds  which  the  constitution  had  assigned  them.   In  the 
ease  of  the  Russian  armamenl^  what  had  been  the  mode  of 
proceeding?     The  minister  thought  proper  to  arm  against 
Russia,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was  called  upon  to  vote 
the  supplies.    Were  they  allowed  to  inquire  into  the  necessity 
of  that  armament,  or  to  judge  of  its  propriety?     No;  they 
were  told  that  to  ministers  it  belonged  to  judge,  and  to  them 
to  colnfide ;  and  on  this  implicit  confidence  they  voted  the 
feums  deitianded  of  them.     In  the  mean-time,    the  peqple 
shewed  their  disapprobation  of  a  war  with  Russia;  t^ie  mi* 
irister  adopted  their  sentiments;    called  on  the   House  of 
Commons  to  agree  with  him  in  this  change  of  opinion,  and 
tfa^  House  acquiesced.     He  would  neith^  allow  the  House  of 
Commons  to  judge  in  the  first  instance,  nor,  through  Imn, 
look  for  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  second.     He  was  to 
Collect  the  opinion  of  the  people,  ^sid  tell  those  who  ought  to 
be  their  representatives,  and  the  organs  of  their  sentkn^it^, 
what  that  opinion  was.     The  lesson  thus  held  out  to  every 
man  in  the  House  was  this :  —  '*  If  yoiflook  for  honour  or  for 
power^  you  must  take  care  to  eotnciliale  the  advisers  of  the 
II 
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erowii  by  a  ready  subserviency  to  whatever  thcfy  require*  If 
you  presume  to  counteract  uiem,  you  may  enjoy  the  con- 
sciousness of  serving  the  public  without  hope  or  reward;  but 
from  power  and  situation,  from  all  the  fiur  objects  of  honour* 
able  ambition,  you  are  for  ever  excluded." 

Having  thus  shewn  that  the  House  of  (Commons,  as  now 
constituted,  was  neither  adequate  to  the  due  discharge  of  its 
duties  at  present,  nor  affi>rded  any  security  that  it  would  be  so 
in  future,  what  remained  for  him  to  answer  but  general  topics  , 
of  declamation  ?  He  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  maxims 
he  had  early  learned,  and  sufficient  reverence  for  the  authors 
from  whom  he  learned  them,  to  brave  the  ridicule  How  at- 
tempted to  be  thrown  upon  all  who  avowed  opinions  that,  tiH 
very  lately,  had  been  received  as  the  fundamental  principles  of 
liberty.  He  was  ready  to  say  with  Locke,  that  goverment 
originated  not  only  for,  but  from  the  people,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple were  the  legitimate  sovereign  in  every  community. "  If 
■such  writings  as  were  now  branded  as  subversive  of  all  govern- 
ment had  not  been  read  and  studied,  would  the  parliament  of 
1 640  have  done  those  great  and  glorious  things,  but  for  which 
We  might  be  now  receiving  the  mandates  of  a  despot,  like 
CTermans,  or  any  other  slaves.  A  noble  Lord  (Mornington) 
had  discovered  that  Rousseau,  in  his  Social  Contract,  had 
said  a  very  extravagant  thing.  He  was  not  very  well  qualified 
to  judge,  for  he  had  found  the  beginning  of  the  Social  Con- 
tract so  extravagant,  that  he  could  not  read  it  through ,  but  he 
believed  it  was  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  that  author^s 
works.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  had  pro^ 
duced  an  extravagant  sajing  from  Rousseau  as  a  novelty ;  but 
it  was  somewhat  remarkable,  that  an  Extravagant  thing,  from 
the  most  extravagant  work  of  an  extravagant  foreign  author, 
should  be  produced  as  an  argument  against  a  reform  in  the 
representation  dP  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Reverence  for 
antiquity  was  then  appealed  to,  and  gentlemen  were  asked,  if 
they  would  consent  to  alter  that  which  in  former  times  had 
been  productive  of  such  important  acquisitions  to  liberty. 
With  equal  propriety  our  ancestors  might  have  been  asked,  if 
they  would  alter  that  constitution  under  which  so  great  an 
acqui»tioa  to  liberty  as  Magna  Charta  had  been  obtained^ 
and  yet,  after  the  acquisition  of  Magna  Charta,  the  condition 
of  this  country  had  been  such  as  was  rather  to  be  execrated 
and  detested,  than  cherished  and  admired. 

When  gentlemen  talked  of  the  danger  of  rash  innovation^ 
axid  the  gt^  advantages  d*  temperate  and  slow  reform,  they 
might  find  all  they  had  to  say  anticipated  in  a  much  more 
pleasant  treatise  than  any  of  their  speedies,  viz.  the  Tale  of  |k 
jtvib,  ^erelNT^tlKer  Jack's  tearing  off  the  ]ac^,  points  ad^con^ 
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broidery  from  his  coat,  at  the  hazard  of  reducing  the  coat 
itself  to  tatters,  and  brother  Martin's  cautiously  picking  up 
stitch  by  stitch,  exhibited  an  abstract  of  all  their  argomaits 
on  the  subject.  The  Septennial  act,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
had  been  the  means  of  preserving  the  House  of  Brunswick  on 
the  throne.  But  bad  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  the  pre- 
sent been  then  in  being,  what  would  have  become  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  and  the  protestant  succession  ?  "  What  I"  they 
would  have  saidy  "  adopt  so  violent  an  innovation-  as  septen- 
nial instead  of  triennial  parliaments;  do  you  mean  to  subvert 
tho whole-  fabric  of  the  constitution?  Triennial  parliaments 
were  sanctioned  at  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  revolution ;  to 
triennial  parliaments  we  owed  all  the  prosperity,  all  the  glory 
of  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary;  to  triennial 
parliaments  were  we  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Blenheim." 
As  rationally  might  they  have  said,  that  to  triennial  parlia* 
ments  they  were  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  as  it 
might  be  now  said^  that  to  the  right  of  Old  Sarum  to  send  mem- 
bers to  parliament  we  were  indebted  for  our  annual  exports 
being  increased  sevai  millions.  If  to  such  sources  as  these,  na- 
tional prosperity  was  to  be  traced;  if  for  the  essence  of  our 
constitution  we  were  to  repair  to  a  cottage  on  Salisbury  Plain  r 
or,  for  the  sake  of  antiquity  more  reverend^  let  us  take  Stone- 
henge  for  Old  Sarum ;  then  might  we  undertake  pilgrimages 
to  the  sacred  shrine,  and  tell  each  admiring  stranger,  '^  Look 
not  for  the  causes  of  our  envied  condition  in  the  system  of  our 
government  and  laws;  here  resides  the  hallowed  deposit  of  all 
the  happiness  we  enjoy ;  but  if  you  move  one  of  these  rugged 
stonei^  from  another,  the  British  constitution  is  thrown  from 
•  its  basis  and  levelled  with  the  dust.'' — A  right  honourable 
friend  of  his  (Mr.  Windham,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Down- 
ton  committee,)  had  been  lately  employed  for  many  weary 
days  in  examining  the  divisions  of  burgage  tenures,  to  be 
found  in  a  trench  at  Downton.  Had  it  occurred  to  his  right 
honourable  friend,  that  in  this  trench  he  was  searching  for  the 
most  essential  principles  of  the  constitution,  the  investigation 
would  have  been  somewhat  less  irksome,  the  labour  somewhat 
less  fastidious. 

The  petition  presented  facts  into  ^hich  the  House  was 
bound  to  inquire^  both  in  its  legislative  and  its  inquisitorial 
capacity.  In  the  petition  it  was  affirmed,  that  peers  nomi- 
nated members  to  seats  in  the  House;  and  they  had  a  standr 
ing  order  that  no  peer  should  interfere  in  elections.  In  the 
petition  it  was  asserted,  that  bribery  and  corruption  were 
openl^  practised  at  elections;  and  they  had  a  standing  order 
against  bribery  and  corruption.  Let  the  facts  be  inquired 
into,  or  these  idle  deminciations  be   expuxige^l .  from  their 
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joornals,  A  select  committee  had  reported  bribery  aeainst 
x^ertain  electors  of  Stockbridge ;  and  a  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, which  had  been  founded  on  that  report,  had  been 
rejected.  He  was  not  sorry  for  it ;  he  wish^  not  to  see  a 
poGo:  man  punished  for  selling  hi^  vote,  while  the  sale  of  seats 
^was  <;onnived  at  The  corruption  of  an  individual  voter  was 
undoubtedly  an  evil,  but  small  in  comparison  of  the  mis- 
chievous effects  which  the  sale  of  seats  must  produce  on  the 
minds  of  tl^e  sellers  and  the  buyers,  while  both  of  them  knew 
tfliat  it  was  contrary  lo  law.  Let  the  House  inquire  and  put 
a  stop  to  such  practices,  or  avow  their  expediency  and  repeal 
the  laws  that  made  thehi  criminal. 

.  The  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  clearness  of  the  case,  and 
the  danger  of  rejecting  the  motion,  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  insist  farther  upon  it.  ,  One  word  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  time.  It  was  triumphantly  said,  by  genflemen 
on  the  other  side,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
tlie  people  of  England  were  well  a&cted  to  the  constitution, 
and  he  believed  that  they  were  right.  Where,  then,  vfas  the 
danger  of  inquiring  into  the  defects  of  the  constitution  with  a 
view  of  correcting  them  ?  Could  they  hope  for  jsome  golden 
period,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  ill-afTected  would  be 
less  than  as  one  to  ninety-nine  ?  The  objection  to  the  time 
was,  therefore,  a.fallacy,  amerepretext  for  putting  off  what 
the^  House  could  not  help  seeing  to  be  necessary,  but  felt 
unwilling  to  begin.  This  manner  of  postponing,  on  the  moat 
frivolous  pretences,  what  could  not  be  denied  to  be  fit,  was 
more  properly  the  otgect  of  ridicule  than  of  argument :  the 
time  must  come  when  the  House  would  be  unable  to  disguise, 
even  from  themselves,  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  state 
jof  the  representation;  and  then  too  they  might  perhaps  give 
room  for  a  new  application  of  the  poet's  raillery  on  an  indi- 
yldual         ■ 

^*  Let  that  be  wraught  which  Mat  doth  say : 
Yea,  quoth  the  Erie,  but  not  to-day.** 

At  four  in  themorniug  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Grey's  motion, 
*'  That  the  petition  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee." 
Tellers.  Tellers. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


.>f 
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RjSNtWAI.    OF  THE  £AfiT  InDIA  Coln^AKT'S  CUAKtMU 

May  13. 

nr^E  House  being  in  a  committee  upon  the  bill  *'  for  continaing^ 
JL  in  the  possession  of  the  East  India  company,  for  a  fhrtJier 
term,  the  territorial  acquisitions  and  revenues  obtuned  in  the  £ast 
Indies,  and  for  making  further  provision  for  the  government  and 
security  of  the  said  territories,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  reve- 
nues thereof,  and  for  the  further  continuance  of  tlie  exclusive 
trade  of  the  said  companvy  under  certain  limitations  and  restric- 
tions, and  more  effectually  securing  the  benefits  thereof,  and  for 
app]yine  part  of  the  funds  of  the  said  company  in  the  reduction  of 
their  ddbts,  and  appropriating  the  residue  thereof  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  and  of  tne  said  company,  pursuant  to  an  agreeiiient 
made  for  that  purpose," 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  understood  it  was  supposed  by  several 
gentlemen,  that  some  objections  were  to  be  made  to  diis  bill 
before  the  Speaker  left  the  chair,  and  that  afterwards  €be 
clauses  would  be  discussed ;  but,  although  be  had  great  objeo 
tions  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  as  others  might  approve  of 
the  principle,  and  yet  might  have  objections  to  some  of  the 
clauses,  he  had  suffered  the  question  for  the  Speaker  leaving 
the  chair  to  pass,  that  those  gentlemen  might  follow  their  own 
ideas  upon  the  subject  without  much  impediment  from  him, 
particularly  as  what  he  had  to  urge  might  come  at  a  future 
stage  of  the  proceeding.  He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  let 
one  opportunity  pass  without  entering  his  protest  against  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  was  thirteen  years  since  the 
sentiment  of  the  public  had  been  repressed  in  that  House — 1 
<^  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  increased,  was  increas- 
ing, and  ought  to  be  diminished ;"  and  he  was  sure,  there 
wasr«gfr  much  reason  for  that  resolution  now,  as  there  was  at 
that  time.  He  objected,  he  said,  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
bill  tended  to  extend  that  influence ;  and  he  must  now  call 
up^n  all  those  who  in  the  year  1780  declared,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  ought  to  be  diminished,  to  compare  the 
influence  then,  and  the  influence  now;  and  then  to  say, 
whether  they  could  consistently  vote  for  the  clause  which  gave 
the  nomination  of  three  ofiicers  to  the  crown ;  whether  they 
who  voted  for  a  bill  brought  in  by  a  right  honourable  ^en* 
tleman,  (Mr.  Burke,)  a  bill  which  would  do  him  immortal 
honour;  whether  those  gentlemen)  he  said,  who  had  at  that 


time  entertained  the  sc^itiments  tliey  then  pra&ssed  upon  the 
increase  ot  the  influence  of  the  crown,  could  now  vote  for  a 
measure  which  so  obviously  tended  to  inorease  that  influence* 
He  maintained,  that  the  clause  empowering  the  crown  to  no- 
minate officers  4x>  act  imder  this  bill,  and  who  were  to  be  paid 
large  salaries  by  the  company,  was  wrong  upon  the  princ^Ie 
of  it.  He  thought  that  in  all  public  situations,  where  officers 
weri^  appointed  to  any  place  of  trust,  the  public  ought  to  pay 
Jikem^  because  while  the  payment  came  from  the  public  {mrae^ 
the  public  had  some  ehedc,  by  their  representatives,  over  die 
conduct  of  such  oflSoers;  but,  by  this  bill,  &e  pnbhc  were  to 
pay  circuitoualy  and  obliquely,  by  and  through  the  medium 
€>f  the  company;  for  the  payment  of  these  officers  was  so 
mudi  in  diminution  of  what  the  public  would  otherwise  receive 
from  the  revenues  of  the  company.  He  felt  this,  and  he 
muBt  add,  that  in  proportion  bs  the  House  felt  the  influence 
of  the  crown  to  be  great^  they  should  be  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  tl)/eir  duty  not  to  increase  it.  He  had  heard  it  said 
on  fprmer  occasions,  that  the  gaitlemen  acting  in  the  affiurs 
of  India  were  mere  birds  of  passage;  if  so,  he  was  sure  there 
could  be  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  they  would  be  less 
under  the  influence  of  the  crowa  than  if  they  were  stalicmaiTs, 
*  4tf  that  they  were  therefore  the  less  IHiely  to  be  eomipt.  He 
dioukl  have  other  opportunities  of  deUvering  his  eaitiments 
upmt  this  subject,  and  he  should  avail  himsdf  of  diem;  bat 
lie  took  that  occasion  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Hoiu^to 
the  p^nnt  whidi  he  should  afterwards  take  notice  oL  If  gen- 
tlemen, who  with  hka  had  voted,  in  the  year  1780,  upon  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  Jiad  for^s^en  the  reasons  upon  whi^ 
the  House  came  to  that  resolution -^tf  they  had  forgotten  all 
they  formerly  professed  upon  that  subject,  all  he  could  sav 
vf9s$  that  he  i^ould  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  refresh 
Ijiek  recollection,  and  therefoi^e  it  was  that  he  widied  what 
he  had  now  iunted  to  he  taken  as  a  public  notice* 


The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  bill  being  brought  up ;  on 
readioj^  the  clause  to  enable  his  majesty  to  appoint  two  additional 
ccAnmission^rs  for  the  management  of  the  a^irs  of  India,  who  are 
BOt  privy  councellors,  and  with  certain  £xed  sdaries, 

Mr.  :FoK  said,  that  when  a  clause  of  this  alarming  nature^ 
-mik  jrespeot  to 'influence,  came  to  be  <fiscussed,  he  could  have 
wished  .to  have  seen  in  their  places  those  honourable  gentle- 
men who  had  cKpreased  their  seQtkamts  so  stPMigly  on  former 
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'.ocxsasions  against  the  influence  of  the  crown.     It  was  surely, 
•on  every  account,  proper  that  they  should  come  forward,  and 
give  a  dedded  <^inion  on  this  question :  let  them  say  wttether 
'they. had  altered  their  former  opinion;  or,  if  they  have  not 
.altered  it,  which  he  trusted  they  had  not,  whether  they  could 
'jreconcile  the  support  of  such  a  measure  as  the  present  with 
•  that  opinion.     Persons  in  their  high  situations  ought  to 
attend  and   give  their  votes.     He  would  wish  to  know  from 
them,  how  far  they  thought  it  right  to  go,  in  cases  of  dan- 
ger and  emecgency,  in  support  of  any  plans  brought  forward 
•by  ministers;  and  whether  they  were  never  to  oppose  this 
shameless  increase  of  influence.     As  to  the  thing  itseU^  there 
were  two  very  considerable  oflices,  with  certain  fixed  salaries, 
added  to  the  patronage  of  the  crown.     It  was,  indeed,  hinted, 
that  perhaps  some  c^ces,  belonging  to  another  kingdom, 
held  at  present  by  persons  in  this  country,  would  be  taken  off 
from  the  patronage  here;  but,  be  that  as  it  might,  would  not 
the  patronage  of  another  country  bear  upon  this?     When 
the  board  of  control  was  first  appointed,  it  was  said   there 
were  to  be  no  salaries ;  and  surely  this  country  was  never  in  a 
situation  which  called  for   stricter  economy  than  when  we 
were  involved  in  war,  and  in  difficulties  of  which  we  could 
not  see  a  probable  speedy  termination.     However  great  his 
personal  respect  for  the  honourable  gentlemen  he  had  alluded 
:to,  he  could  not  but  complain  of  their  absence;  and  he  called, 
<too,  upon  all  those  who,  in  the  year  1780,  joined  in  the  vote 
•of  that  House,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  increased, 
:  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminidied,  to  come  forward: 
let  them  say  whether  they  were  then  right;  and,  if  so,  whether 
that  influence  had  since  decreased. 

With  respect  to  his  majesty's  privy  counsellors,  there  were 
.  surely  many  of  them  who  posoessed  lucrative  offices  under  the 
crown,  who  might  have  leisure  sufficient  to  attend  to  the  bu- 
siness of  the  board  of  control ;  such  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
household,  the  postmasters  general,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
&c.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  appointment  of  this  board 
of  control,  in  the  manner  it  was  held  out  at  first,  was  nothing 
*  but  a  deceit  practised  upon  the  public.  Mr.  Fox  said,  he 
was  determined  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  that  night; 
and,  if  he  was  then  unsuccessful,  to  do  so  in  any  fiiture  stage 
of  liie  bill,  where  the  forms  pf  the  House  would  permit  him, 
with  respect  to  this  particular  clause,  as  hewas  resolved  it  should 
not  be  said  that  a  fair  opportunity  had  not  been  given  to  every 
gentleman  to  g^ve  his  vote  and  opinion.  If  he  limited  his  op- 
position, at  present,  to  that  clause  alotie,  it  was  not  because  he 
did  not  dislike  many  other  parts  of  the  bill,  but  because  he 
.did  not  wish  now  to  mix.any  other  part  of  it  with  this.  '  He 
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4]id  not  wisli  to  say  any  thing  personal  to  the  ri^t  honourable 
^gentlem&n  opposite  to  him,  (Mr.  Dundas^)  who  was  not  only 
Jtreasurer  of  the  navy,  but  also  secretary  of  state  and  president 
of  the  board  of  control.  He  alluded  to  this  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  ask  if  that  right  honourable  gentleman  had»  for 
jtwo  years  past,  discharged  the  important  duties  of  secre- 
l;ary  of«state,  and  at  the  same  time  had  acted  as  president  to  the 
board  of  control,  whether  a  treasurer  of  the  household,  or  a 
,|K>stmaster  general,  might  not  have  had  leisure  to  act  in  the 
same  capacity  ?  He  would  only  farther  observe,  that  as  it  was 
held  out  that,  when  offices  were  divided,  there  should  be  ad- 
iiitional  salaries,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  when  they  were 
united,  there  should  be  a  saving  to  the  public,  though  he  had 
never  heard  that  this  had  taken  place  with  re^)ect  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  or  that  he  did  not  receive  the  salanes 
and  emoluments  of  all  the  different  offices  held  by  him. 

The  House  divided :  for  the  clause  113:  against  it  42. 


May  24. 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  biU, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  having  before  delivered  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  the  amendment,  which  he  meant  to  pro- 
pose^ he  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  a  rq)etition  of  the 
arguments  on  which  he  founded  that  opinion;  but  as  he  had 
given  notice  that  he  should  again  object  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  went  to  the  creation  of  new  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  in  order  that  those  widi  whom  he  had  formerly  con- 
curred in  a  vote  for  reducing  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  delivering  their  sentiments  on  the 
proposed  increase  of  that  influence^  he  certainly  should  take 
.the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  If  they  still  concurred  with 
him  in  the  opinions  they  had  formerly  professed,  it  became 
them,  like  men  who  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  unbiassed  by 
any  temporary  motives,  to  maintain  those  opinions  by  tbeir 
votes  on  the  present  occasion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their  opi- 
nions had  changed,  if  they  had  aband<»ied  the  principles  upon 
which  he  and  they  had  formerly  combated  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  the*  crown,  it  became  them,  in  that  case  also,  as 
.-men  who  acted  from  conviction,*  to  avow  diat  change,  tO'  ex- 
plain the  reasons  of  it,  and  to  c<»ifinn  it  by  their,  votes^  In  no 
doe  could  h.e  conceive  it  to  be  proper  or  consistent  with  their 
duty  and  their  character,  to  absent  themselves,  and  leave  per- 
sons who  wiere  less  incliiied  to  put  a  candid  construction  on 
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their  motives  than  he  was,  at  liberty  to  sappose  that  diey  were 
either  afraid  to  avow  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  their 
opinions,  or  that,  if  they  still  adhered  to  them,  they  w^e  un- 
\nlling,  on  account  of  some  peculiar  circumstances  at  the 
present  moment,  to  take  that  part  which  thdr  da^  reqinred 
At  all  events,  he  had  done  his  duty,  I^  giving  them  tlus  op- 
portunity of  delivering  their  sentiments,  and  should  content 
himself,  without  farther  trespassing  on  the  time  of  the  House, 
by  moving  to  leave  out  the  words  ^  and  such  two  persons  as 
his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successcM?8  shall  think  fit." 

After  Mr.  Sheridao  had  said  a  few  words,  the  House  divided 
on  the  question,  '<  That  those  words  stand  part  of  the  bill/' 
Tdlers.  Tellers. 

■  Y-  {si;:ii.iss;«}  "3— "»"  {S^sJ}  30. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  was  consequently  rejected. 
After  which, 

Mr.  Fox  again  rose  and  said :  When,  Sir,  the  subject  was 
first  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  I  did 
expect,  that  a  committee  of  inquiry  would  have  been  ap- 
pointed, to  call  for  and  to  examine  the  requisite  evidence, 
which  could  alone  enable  us  to  form  our  opinions  upon  so 
important  a  subject,  as  the  government  and  trade  of  India ; 
and  I  did  expect,  Uiat  from  such  a  committee  a  report  would 
hsLve  issued,  founded  upon  the  whole  of  this  evidence,   and 
that,  upon  the  different  branches  of  the  sutyect,  the  Housp 
would  have  sat,  and  solemnly  and  deliberately  determined, 
what  that  system  is,  which  Is  required  for  the  administration 
of  our  Indian  empire  and  trade.  Was  this  the  case  ?  Nothing 
like  it !   On  the  contrary,  the  only  evidence  before  the  Hou^e, 
that  I  know  of  is,  that  some  we^  past,  a  capital  speech  was 
made  by  the  minister  for  India,  giving  a  general  account 
of  the  government  and  trade  of  our  provmces,  and  pointing 
out  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  renewing  the  company'3 
charter,  and  so  forth.     In  this  capital  speech,  not  a  word 
was  heard  of  the  proposed  increase  of  the  infiuence  of  tiie 
<Towii,  although  this  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
system  which  it  recommended.     To  this  increase  1  ob^t, 
and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  solemnly  to  protest  against  it^  as 
&aught  with  danger  to  the  ccmstitution^  an(i  as  a  measurp 
wbich  could  only  ha^e  been  devised  by  the  most  strenjttous. 
advocates  for  despotic  pow^r.    Why  is  this  influence  da^g^r^ 
ous  ?    Because  it  is  irreqioBsible.    Is  it  to  be  plaosd  in  due 
Ixands  of  those  who  ace  to  be  vested  with  tberteal  |ipwi^? 
Ko:  it  ia  to  be  given  to  their  agents  ^id  dq)eiidmt8)  whom 
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respooAtafli^^  firom  the  niitiire  of  thdr  situadony  it  is  absard 
t0  speak  on  Upon  the  ground  of  this  objection,  and  of 
othens  ivhich  I  shall  presently  state,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  dvnty 
to  oppose  the  whole  of  this  btU,  as  disgraceful  to  its  proposars, 
and,  if  adopted,  to  this  House;  as  dangerous  to  the  public  in 

^neral,  and  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
in  particttlan 

Taking  this,  therefore,  as  the  ground  of  his  objection, 
Mr.  Pox  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  submit  a  few  obserr*- 
ations  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  Many  of  the  mem* 
bers  would  recollect,  and  aU  of  them  must  know,  that  in  the 
year  1783,  he  had  success&lly  pointed  out  the  extraordinaiy 
influence  then  in  the  hands  of  the  directors.  At  that  period^ 
however,  as  the  influence  was  independ^it  of  the  crown,  he 
thought  that  it  might  be  wise  neither  to  increase  it,  nor  to 
diminish  it,  but  to  leave  it,  as  to  quantity,  where  it  then  stood. 
A  short  time  afterwards,  upon  a  fidler  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  highly  im* 
proper  to  leave  this  influence  with  a  commercial  body,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  vested  in  those,  who,  from  their  characters 
and  situations,  with  respect  to  the  public,  were  better  qualified 
to  exercise  it.  This  was  the  leading  provisicm  in  the  biU, 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House  in  1783. 
The  fate  of  that  bill,  it  was  now  as  unnecessary  as  it  would 
be  unavailing,  to  relate.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
allow  the  accusations  which  had  been,  in  his  opinion,  im- 
properly and  unjustly  brought  against  him,  to  pass  without 
refuting  them,  and  reprobating  them  in  the  terms  they  de- 
served. These  accusations  were  twofold :  first,  that  his  bill 
tended  to  lessen,  and  next  to  increase  the  iidluence  of  the 
crown,  though  in  truth,  it  had  neither  of  these  objects  in 
;view.  At  that  time  he  had  stated,  and  he  again  repeated) 
that  his  object  was  to  take  the  power  from  the  directors,  where 
it  Was  most  improperly  placed,  and  to  vest  it  in  commis- 
sioners, who  were  to  be  immediately  under  the  controul  of 
parli^nent     This  was  a  subject,  however,  upon  which  he 

'  would  not  trouble  the  House  at  any  length,  as  it  was  not 
imibediatdy  before  them;  but  this  was  his  only  objection  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion.  I  am  convinced,  (said  Mr.  Fox,) 
that  the  more  that  bill  is  examined,'  the  more  k  will  meet 
with  the  $pprohBtion  of  the  public.  Hiat  bill  had  a  defined 
object,  a  clear  and  precise  meaning;  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  is  the  reverse  of  it  in  every  respect.  It  has  no 
defined  object,  and  it  has  a  concealed  meaning ;  lor,  under 
the  epecious  pretext  of  avoiding  the  objectionable  influence  in 
my  bill,  it  grasps  at  die  wh<^  of  ^e  patronage  of  India,  in 
a  way  totally  ^sconnected' with  tesponsil^iy* 
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'  Mr.  Fox  next  observed,  it  could  not  be  expected  upon  a 
third  reading  of  such  a  bill,  that  he  should  enter  at  length 
into  the  subject.    The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  brought  in  the  bill  had  treated 
the  point  of  influence  was  such,  that  he  could  not  allow  his 
observations  to  pass  without  taking  some  notice  of  them.    It 
has  been  asserted,   that  the  patronage  of  India  consists  in 
the  appointment  of  a  few  writers.     Now,  if  there  is  a  man 
in  this  House,  if  there  is  a  man  in  this  country,  if  there  is 
one  man  in  any  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  possessed  of 
a  ^ark  of  common  sense,  who  can  believe  this  assertion  to  be 
true,  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  credulity.     I  ask  any  man  who  is 
not  insane,  in  whom,  if  this  bill  shall  pass  into  a  law,  will  the 
whole  of  the  patronage  of  India  be  vested?    Will  not  the 
company  and  their  directors  be  the  mere  tools  of  the  minister 
for  the  time  being?     Who  ^pointed  Lord  Comwallis  or 
Sir  John  Shore  ?     Was  it  the  company  ?     No  !  it  was  the 
board  of  control.    Is  this,  then,  the  boasted  measure  which 
is  to  lessen  the  influence  of   the  crown,  to  convey  no  new 
patronage  to  the  minister,  and  to  give  him  no  room  to  exercise 
his  caprice  or  his  prejudices  in  appointments  in  India?  What 
in  reality  is  this  boasted  bill?     It  is  nothing  but  a  contiDU- 
ation  of  that  system  of  deception,  fraud,  and  rapacity,  which 
has  marked  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  the  management  of 
the  ai&irs  of  India.     Have  the  House  forgotten,  or  must  I 
jrecali  to  their  memory,  the  declaratory  bin?    Did  not  the 
minister  for  India  then  embrace  the  principle,  of  placing  the 
whole  of  the  territorial  power  in  the  crown,  and  of  appro- 
priating the  revenues  to  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
establishments  there;  though  the  bill  of  1784  had  ho  such 
principle,  nor  any  thing  like  it?  —  Expede  Heradem! — Tic 
declaratory  bill  was  founded  on  the  nth  clause  of  the  bill 
of  1784,  the  object  of  which  is  only  "  to  afford  the  board 
information  respecting  the  company's  affiurs  abroad,  and  to 
Require  the  company  to  pay  due  obedience  to  such  orders  as 
they  shall  receive  from  the  board,  touching  the  civil  or  mi- 
litary government  and  revenues  of  the  British  territorial  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies."  The  provisions  of  the  declaratory 
bill,  however,  gave  to  ministers  the  uncontrouled  power  of 
appropriating  the  revenues  of  India  to  such  military  establish- 
ments as  they  should  think  fit  to  create  or  employ.    The 
declaratory  bill  thus  professed  one  thing,  and  by  its  provisions 
effected  anpther. 

Having  referred  to  the  preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  he  asserted,  that  obtaining  fiirther  inmrmation  respect^ 
ing  India  was  its  professed  object,  but  vesting  the  power 
and  revenues  of  India  in  the  crown  its  real  object,  and  then 
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pronounced,  that  the  present  bill  was  a  continuation  of  the 
system  of  delusion,  fraud,  and  rapacity,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  bill  of  1784,  and  by  the  declaratory  bill. 
The  present  bill  pretended  to  wave  all  patronage,  whilst  it, 
"in  fact,  grasped  at  patronage  of  every  description.  It  affected' 
to  say,  that  responsibility  was  to  be  attached  to  those  who 
were  to  exercise  power;  but,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  it  gave 
security  to  corruption,  and  a  facility  to  the  exei^cise  of  corrupt 
practices.  This,  (said  Mr.  Fox,)  I  am  entitled  to  affirm,  be- 
cause it  will  enable  the  minister  to  engross  the  whole  power, 
and  yet  screen  him  from  all  responsibility.  Every  thing,  by 
i^  is  to  be  carried  on  by  agents,  who,  from  the  nature  of  all  " 
governments,  never  can  be  made  responsible  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  those  whose  commands  they  obey.  Upon  these 
grounds,  I  protest  against  the  whole  of  this  system ;  but  as  it 
may  be  expedient  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  East-India 
company  for  a  short  time,  I  would  propose,  as  an  amend- 
ment, <^  That  instead  of  the  words  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eleven,  the  words  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  seven,  be  inserted,"  being  four  years,  the  same  period 
which  I  fixed  on  as  necessary  in  making  an  experiment,  under 
iny  own  bill. 

In  a  commercial  and  a  political  light,  Mr.  Fox  objected 
against  the  whole  of  the  proposed  system.  In  a  commercial 
light,  it  pretended  to  give  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  yet 
admitted  provisions  which  counteracted  the  whole  of  this 
privilege;  so  that,  whatever  commercial  plans  might  be 
adopted  in  India,  and  however  wise  they  might  be,  they 
might  be  overturned  at  the  caprice  of  the  board  of  control, 
though  this  boai^d  might  know  infinitely  less  about  the  busi- 
ness, than  the  agents  whom  they  were  controuling.  In  the  end, 
»uch  wi  absurd  measure  must  destroy  the  very  spirit  and 
vigour  of  the  commerce.  In  a  political  light,  he  protested 
not  less  strongly  against  the  whole  of  this  bill,  because  the 
power  was  to  be  left  in  hands  where  there  was  no  respon- 
sibility, and  because  he  considered  the  whole  system  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  constitution,  if  not  subversive  of  it.  Upon 
these  grounds  Mr.  Fox  concluded,  that  he  must  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  the  amendment  which  he  had  proposed. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  n^ as  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
after  which  it  was  rejected  on  a  division,  by  132  to  26. 
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State  of  the  Impeachment  against  Mr.  Hastings. 

Ma^  30. 

ON  the  28th  of  MajjT  a  crnimuttee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  impeachment  against  Af  r.  Hastings.  The 
report  of  the  said  committee  having  been  brought  m  on  the  30th, 
a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Townshen^  *'  Tnat  a  message 
be  sent  to  the  Lords,  acquainting  them  with  the  reasons  why  tms 
House  cannot  proceed  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  at 
tiai  time  appointed ;  and  to  desire  that  the  same  may  be  put  off  to  a 
further  dar."  This  motion  being  opposed  by  Mr.Wigley,  on 
account  of  the  delay  it  would  occasion, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  learned  gentleman  had  opposed  the 
motion  now  before  the  House  upon  fair  ground,  namely,  upon 
the  ground  of  delay;  that  delay  he  bad  pretty  plainly  imputed 
to  the  managers :  the  question,  therefore,  must  be,  with  regard 
to  that  learned  gentleman's  objection,  whether  the  managers 
had  been  guilty  of  any  unnecessary  delay,  on  their  part,  in 
the  course  of  this  trial?  First  of  all,  he  begged  leave  to 
protest  against  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  and  to  declare,  that 
to  his  knowledge  there  had  not  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  any  delay  whatever.  He  did  not  say  that  there 
had  not  been  delay  some  where,  nor  that  such  delay  might 
not  have  been  necessary;  all  diat  he  asserted  was,  and  he 
pledged  himself  to  prove  it  before  he  sat  down,  that  whatever 
delay  there  bad  been,  or  whether  it  was  necessary  or  unne^ 
cessary,  it  did  not  proceed  in  any  one  instance  from  the 
managers.  Supposing  therefore,  for  a  moment,  that  this  was 
the  case,  which  he  promised  he  should  be  able  to  prove,  he 
would  then  ask,  whetb^  there  was  a  man  in  that  House,  or 
in  the  country,  who  knew  any  Aing  of  the  nature  of  this 
proceeding,  who  did  not  know  diat  raat  which  had  taken  up 
so  much  time  already  for  evidence,  did  not  also  require  great 
time  for  deliberation  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  there  might 
be  more  evidence  to  be  o£Eered  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
when  that  on  the  part  of  the  defence  came  to  be  deliberately 
examined,  in  order  to  rebut  the  evidence  on  the  pait  of  the 
defendant  ?  Did  not  this  rtole  apply  to  Ae  other  side,  when 
the  prosecution  was  closed  ?  Did  it  not  apply  to  all  judicial 
proceedings,  and  more  particularly  to  those  of  a  criming 
nature  ?  Xet  the  House  look  at  the  course  of  the  trial  from 
its  commencement.  On  the  part  of  the  managers,  much  of 
the  time  had  been  taken  up  in  reading  the  artiSes  of  charge^ 
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and  the  evidenoe  to  support  them.  Let  them  look  akoatthe 
different  mode  adopt^l  for  the  other  side.  On  the  part  of 
the  prosecution,  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  at  the  request  of 
the  defendant's  counsel,  was  read  at  length.  On  the  part  of 
the  defoice,  various  parts  of  the  evidence  were  entered  as 
read,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  referring  to  vdumes  of 
evidence  to  be  printed  by  the  manapiers  before  they  should 
proceed  to  reply.  The  managers  mtffht  have  insisted  on  the 
evidence  for  the  defence  being  read  at  Target  like  that  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  delay 
as  much  as  possible^  they  had  consented  to  this  emeditioua 
modeb  He  \ha  not  blaming  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
£>r  insisting  on  all  the  evidence  from  books  on  the  part  'M 
the  prosecution  being  read  at  foil  length ;  perhaps  they  were 
very  right ;  but,  then,  he  expected  that  there  shouki  come  fr<Hn 
that  quarter  no  coniq^laint  of  delay  afterwards,  especially  when 
out  of  favour  to  them,  the  managers  had  consented  to  shorten 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defence^  and  to  give  it  all 
the  efiect  it  could  have  from  being  read,  by  consenting  to 
enter  it  as  having  been  read  at  the  trial,  and  consequently 
printed  with  the  other  evidence.  This  the  oocmsei  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  could  not  have  done  without  the  consent 
of  the  managers,  and  yet  those  very  managers,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  go  tbrouffh  their  own  evidence  at  fiill  length, 
because  the  counsd  mr  the  defendant  insisted  upon  tbrir 
d<Mng  so,  and  who'  had  consented  to  acconmiodate  die  d^ 
fendant  with  the  best  mode  of  managing  his  defence,  because 
his  counsel  desired  it  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  were  now  to 
be  clmrged  by  these  very  counsel  with  having  wilfiilly  caused 
delay  on  the  present  trial ! 

But  it  had  been  said,  that  the  managers  had  occasioned  de- 
]ay»  l^  pr<4>osi&g  questions  which  could  not  regularly  be 
asked,  that  the  opinion  of  the  judges  had  been  often  given 
i^inst  them  \xpon  Uiat  occasion,  and  that  they  had  offered  evi'^ 
denoe  which  ^as  inadmissible.  Upon  this  he  must  confess, 
that  if  there  was  any  rqiroach  to  attach  to  the  managers  fat 
such  conduct,  he  was  ambitious  of  having  bis  share  of  it,  Mid 
he  daimed  a  great  one.  He  should  not  now  say  any  thing 
npon  the  0[»mons  of  those  who  tbou^t  the  prooeediiigs  of 
the  managers  vexatious  in  that  respect;  but  would  beccm- 
tented  with  observing,  that  whatever  tlieir  lord^ps  mi^t 
think  upon  the  propriety  of  retusing  evidence  offered  by  the 
manager!^  be  thought  -that  the  managers  would  have  been 
highly  reprehensible  if  they  had  neglected  to  tender  it,  and 
that  the  general  ground  for  refusing  to  receive  that  evidence 
iqypeared  to  him  ridicuktus,  and  the  argument  upon  it  pre- 
posterous^ for  it  was  said,  that  although  the  evidence  in  itsstf 
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might  amount  to  somethiDg,  yet  it  would  not  raise  a  degree 
of  presumptidn  in  its  favour  to  entitle  it  to  admission,  thus 
taking  the  weight  of  evidence  as  an  argument  against  ite  com*- 
petency ;  and  with  reqpect  to  the  opinions  of  the  jac^es,  he 
could. only  say,  that  the  managers  never  knew  the  prhiciple  oh 
which  they  proceeded,  as  they  always  gave  these  opinions 
before  the  lords,  shut  up  in  their  chamber  of  parliament,  to 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  strangers;  consequently,  from  such 
opinions  given  in  .the  dark,  and  to  the  managers  totally  behind 
the  curtain,  they  had  no  rule  for  their  guidance  and  improve^ 
ment,  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  persist  in  every 
question  they  put  that  might  have  been  objected  to  by  the  de- 
fendant's counsel,  not  knowing  what  the  juc^^es  would  approve 
or  what  they  would  disapprove. 

The  next  consideration  was,  upon  the  matter  of  fact,  with 
respect  to  the  time  which  the  discussion  of  this  impeachment 
had  already  taken  up.  It  was  said,  it  had  lasted  six  years. 
It  had  so:  but  how  many  days  had  been^  employed  in 
that  period  ?  Only  1 16.  In  one  year  only  20  days  had  been 
allowed.  If  .the  lords  required  any  extraordinary  diligence 
from  the  managers,  their  lordships,  from  the  example  they 
gave,  did  not  require  that  diligence  with  a  very  extraordinary 
gOQidjgrace.  The  managers,  however,  did  not  wish  to  be  ex- 
travagant in  their  requisitions  to  their  lordships;  for  they 
asked  only  for  a  week,  upon  important  ground,  for  proceeding 
upon  this  trial,  although  the  lords  had  taken  months  for  them- 
selves without  condescending  to  assign  any  ground  whatever. 
How  stood  the  case  with  respect  to  speeches  before  the  lords 
upon  this. trial?  Upon  the  Benares  charge,  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  opening,  he  spoke  only  one  day,  and  an  honourable 
friend  of  his  another  day.  Two  days  were  consumed  in 
speeches  from  the  managers  on  this  point:  eight  were  taken 
up  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  answering  them.  He 
did  not  say  that  the  counsel  took  up  too  much  time ;  he  dared 
say  it  was  too  little  for  the  business  they  undertook ;  but  he 
.  mentioned  this  to  shew  how  the  truth  was  with  r^ardto  the 
question  of  delay. 

.  Another  thing  was  to  be  noticed  upon  this  trial,  and  it 
^rose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  its  commoicement.  When 
the  lords  said  to  the  managers  that  they  should  not  ask  for 
judgment  charge  after  charge  separately,  but  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings should  hear  the  whole  of  the  charges  to  be  exhibited 
agfdnst  him  before  he  should  be  called  upon  to  make  a  de- 
fence, to  any,  — why  was  this  rule  not  to  be  followed  with  re- 
spect to  the  managers  in  making  their  reply  to  th^  defence  of 
Mr.  Hastings?  Why  was  one  rule  to  be  followed  by^e  de- 
jiendant,  and  .another  to  be  marked  out  for, the  prosecutors? 
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S^ofy  according  to  the  mode  aOonred  Mr.  Hattingg  for  bit 
defen€e»-the  m^agers  ought  to  have  time  to  peruse  the  whole 
of  the  defence  before  they  proceeded  to  reply  to  it.  And,  if  the 
CQiinsel  for  thedefendant  required  time  to  answer  the  speeches 
of  the  manag^^  and  to  rebut  the  evidence  called  for  the  prose- 
cution, why  wfis  there  not  to  be  time  for  the  reply  in  the  same 
manner  ?  He  would  go  farther,  and  say,  that  even  if  he  had 
known  a  good  while  ago  that  the  defence  would  have  been 
closed  at  the  time  it  was,  he  was  then  entitled  to  think  and 
expeet  from  the  conduct  of  the  lords,  upon  former  stages  of 
this  trials  that  they  would  not  have  called  upon  the  managers 
for  their  reply  till  thef  next  session  of  parliament.  How  stood 
facts  upon  thispoint?  On  the  14th  of  February,  1791,  the 
House  of  Commons  sent  a  message  to  the  Idrds,  importing 
that  they  were  ready  to  proceed  upon  this  trial.  What  were 
their  lordships  pleased  to  do?  Not  a  word  was  heard  from 
them  until  the  17th  of  May,  and  then,  it  might  be  supposed^ 
they  made  up  by  their  activity  for  their  past  neglect.  How: 
stood  the  fact?  Itlow  many  days  did  their  lordships  allow 
the  managers  to  proceed  i^n  this  trial  in  the  whole  of  that 
year?  Only  four;  and  on  the  30th  of  May  their  lordships 
diligence  closed  for  the  session*  Did  they  then  tell  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, thathe  must  make  his  defence  to  what  had  been  exhibited 
against  him  iii  a  week,  as  they  called  upon  the  managers  to 
reply?  Nothing  like  it;  for  they  allowed  him  till  the  next 
year  to  prepare  it.  Was  there  one  Idw  for  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
another  for  the  managers?  He  confessed,  that,  upon  every 
view  he  had  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  conduct  of  the 
lords,  he  folly  expected  thai  they  would  not  have  called  upon 
the  managers  for  their  reply  until  the  next  session. 

Another  part  of  the  business  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
learned  gentleman,  which  was,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  been 
oWged  to  request  his  friends  to  come  down  to  the  House  on 
the  day  of  trial  in  time  to  form  a  Houde,  to  prevent  delay 
that  must  otherwise  have  happened.     Upon  this  he  must  say, 
that  there  might,  out  of  the  116  days  which  had  been  taken; 
up  in  this  trial,  be  three  or  four  on  which  the  lords  might, 
have  waited  for  the  Commons  for,  perhaps,  jthe  space  of  half, 
an  hour*     This,  he  presumed,  was  not  very  disgracefoL  tp  the 
maaagers,  nor  very  extraordinary,  for  on  some  days  the  chan* 
cellor  did  hot  come  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  fre- 
quently at  one,  4nd  if  he'should  by  accident,  without  any  in- 
timadon  t^tbe  mana^e^  be  in  the  hall  at  twelve,  it  was  not* 
very  surprising  that  uie*managers  were  not  in  court  much  be- 
fore one  o'cl^.     If  this  was  laid  as  matter  of  blame  upon 
the  manage!^  he  did  think  the  wei^t  of  the  accusation  not 
more  tliaii  they^fXHild  v^ry  well  bear,  without  thinking  them* 
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selves  likely  to  be  weighed  down  by  it  It  leeiiied,  kowerer, 
that  now  Mr.  Hastings  called  for  expedition  in  the  course  of 
diis  trial,  in  hopes  of  having  final  judgment  this  session* 
'Vy'as  there  atiy  body  possessed  of  the.  least  knowledge  of  €be 
subgect,  who  had  the  most  distant  idea  that  final  judgftnent 
eouid  be  obtained  hi  this  mighty  business  this  session  ?  If 
there  was,  he  confessed  himseff  bound  to  admire  his  candour, 
and  his  confidence  in  the  diligence  of  the  Lords. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  ot^ections  now  started 
against  the  delay  of  the  managers  was  yet  remaining.  It  was 
pretended  that  the  managers  must  know,  or  might  have  known, 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  long  ago,  for  that  the  whole  of  it  mmht 
have  been  printed*  To  which  he  answered,  that  was  impossmle, 
{or  a  great  part  of  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defence 
had  not,  by  the  ^press  desire  of  the  defendant's  counsel, 
been  heard  as  yet  by  any  body  in  that  court,  having  been 
carried  on  from  page  to  page,  and  entered  upon  the  trial  as 
read,  to  be  printed  hereafter ;  and  even  this  could  not  be 
ready  for  their  lordships  before  the  very  day  on  which  thej 
had  called  upon  the  manaffers  to  appear  in  Westminster  Hall 
to  rebut  it ;  and  how  could  the  managers  do  justice  to  that 
House,  to  themselves,  and  to  the  public,  under  such  sin^Tar 
circumstances,  if  they  were  to  comment  upon  evidence  which 
they  had  never  heard?  With  regard  to  the  speeches  of  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  defendant,  he  confessed  himself  unable 
to  reply  to  them  also,  without  time  to  read  them  from  the 
transcnpt  of  the  short-hand  notes  taken  at  the  trial;  ibr 
under  the  idea  of  being  allowed  to  have  that  advantage^  he 
had  waved  the  thought  of  taking  full  notes  himself;  and  he 
must  say,  that  however  great  and  splendid  might  be  the 
talents  of  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  he  did  not 
think  that  even  he  would  be  well  pleased  if  he  was  called  upon 
to  reply  without  the  assistance  to  whiph  he  alluded.  Was  it, 
therefore,  fit  that  the  managers  should  now  be  called  upon  to 
r^ply  in  this  situation  ?  Were  they  to  comment  upon  ao6 
po^es  of  evidence  which  they  had  not,  and  which  they  could 
not  have  read  ?  Were  they  to  reply  tb  speeches  which  took  up 
altogether  nearly  twenty-four  hours  to  cieliver  without  reading 
them,  and  weighing  the  arguments  contained  in  them?  Im 
confessed  himself  unable  to  do  so  in  less  than  a  foiKnigfat ;  more 
he  did  not  require. 

There  was  another  point  which  he  hftd  hinted  at  befor^ 
^ich  was,  that  it  wtfs  possible  that  evidence  would  be  pro* 
duced  in  reply,  and  yet  gentlemen  persisted  in  saying,  that 
the  managers  ought  to  go  on  without  fiirther  time,  before  they 
had  seen  all  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defence.  How. 
was  it  possible  to  know  whflt  die  evidence,  whidi  fend  been 
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entered  as  read,  might  turn  out  to  be?  When  gentlemen 
came  to  consider  these  points  properly,  he  hoped  the  time 
the  .managers  asked  would  not  appear  too  much,  and  that 
they  were  not  guilty  of  delay  in  taking  it,  if  allowed.  He 
was  ready,  after  the  time  proposed,  to  proceed  upon  the  sub** 
ject  of  the  Benares  charge;  at  the  same  time,  he  doubted  the 
expediency  of  it.  But,  with  regard  to  the  other  charges,  he 
timst  say,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  neither  consistent  with  the 
character  of  that  House,  nor  with  justice,  to  proceed  upon  the 
others,  until  much  more  time  was  taken  to  consider  of  the 
whole  of  the  defence  which  had  been  made  to  them;  rather 
than  attempt  to  answer  the  defence,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
answer  at  all,  but  to  -leave  the  case  as  it  stood,  and  call 
for  judgment  on  it.  He  was,  however,  far  from  being  sure 
that  even  that  would  be  of  any  avail  to  the  defendant,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  judgment  in  the  present  session. 

Having  made  these  observations,  he  must  say,  he  was 
glad  that  this  debate  had  taken  place,  and  he  was  under 
some  obligation  to  the  learned  gentleman  whose,  opposition 
had  produced  it,  because  it  had  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  proving  what  he  trusted  he  now  had  proved,  and  what 
he  had  often  asserted,  that  the  more  this  subject  was  in- 
vestigated, the  clearer  it  would  appear,  that  whatever  delay 
there  might  be,  none  of  it  was  imputable  to  the  managers. 
On  their  part  there  had  not  been  an  attempt  at  any  dila* 
t6ry  proceeding.  He  defied  any  man,  in  any  situation, 
however  great  his  talents  or  abilities,  to  prove  tnat  the  ma- 
nagers had  neglected  any  part  of  their  duty  in  the  course 
of  this  arduous  proceeding,  or  to  impute  to  them  any  cor- 
rupt nidtiveSf  or  to  shew  what  inducement  men,  situated  as 
they  wer^  had  to  have  any  corrupt  -  motives  upon  this 
subject. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  on  a  division,  by  87  to  42. 


Mr.  Wh i&br£ad's  Complaint  of  a  Libbl  ok  thk  Maka- 
o£iia  dF  TH£  Impeachment  against  Mr.  HAsriNoa. 

Jisne  la. 

MR.  Whitbread'  called  the  atteatioH  of  the  House  to  a  pamper, 
ealkd ''  The.Wodd,"  dated  die  27th  of  Mqr,  cofitaiBing  a 
scandalous  reflection  on  the  managers  appointed  by  that  House  to 
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conduct  the  impeachment  against  Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  there 
stated,  that  a  right  reverend  prelate,  (the  Archbishop  of  York,) 
liad  said,  <<  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  silent,  to  listen  to 
the  illiberal  conduct  of  the  managers  ;  that  they  examined  a  wit- 
ness as  if  he  was  not  a  witness,  but  a  pickpocket ;  and  that  if  IVf  arat 
or  Robespierre  were  there,  they  coukL  not  conduct  the  impeach- 
ment in  a  more  scandalous  manner,  &c."  This,  Mr.  Whitbread 
said,,  was  highly  indecorous,  and  an  insult  not  only  on  the  mana* 
gers,  but  also  on  the  House  of  Commons  itself;  and  they  could 
not  expect  the  Hous<»  to  think  highly  of  them,  if  they  did  not  vin- 
dicate' their  own  dignity,  and  take  such  steps  as  might  lead  to 
punish  the  propagators  of  such  scandalous  calumny.  H6  could 
nave  wished  to  have  confined  his  motion  to  the  person  who  uttered 
the  words ;  but  he  found  that  to  be  impossible,  and  that  he  must 
move  for  the  prosecution  of  the  printer  of  the  paper  in  which  th^ 
were  reported.  Indeed,  the  printer  had  thought  fit  to  make  com* 
Hients  on  these  words,  and  thosc^  commeaits  were  such  as  tended 
to  justify  the  language.  Here  Mr.  Whitbread  read  the  comments^ 
and  contended,  mat  the  House  ought  to  take  the  matter  up  seri- 
ously, both  with  regard  to  the  printer  and  the  right  reverend  pre- 
fate ;  the  one  for  the  comments,  and  the  other  for  uttering  the 
words.  That  the  archbishop  had  made  use  of  very 'scandalous  ex- 
pressi<His,  he  could  prove ;  for  he  had  been  at  the  pains  of  procur- 
ing a  transcript  from  the  short«-hand  writer's  notes  taken  at  the  triaJ. 
They  stated,  that  after  the  examination  by  Mr.  Burke>  of  a  witness 
en.  Uie  25th  of  May,  the  archbishop  had  said,  "  Upon  my  word, 
my  lords»  this  proceeding  is  intolerable ;  the  gentleman  at  your 
bar  is  treated  like  a  pickpocket;,  and  if  Marat  or  liobespierre 
were  in  the  box,  they  could  not  conduct  themselves  in  ^  more 
improper  manner  than  I  have  often  witnessed  in  the  course  of 
this  trial."  This  was  the  substance  of  what  the  right  reverend 
prelate  had  said.     Mr.  Whitbread  then  expatiated  on  the  impro- 

?riety  and  indecency  of  these  expressions,  and  called  upon -the 
iouse  to  support  the  managers  and  their  own  dignity«    The  mode 
which  be  should  propose  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  only  one 
which  the  House  ought  to  adopt  upon  this  occasion.    It  was,  to 
address. his  majesty,  praying  that  the  attorney-general  might    be 
directed  to  prosecute  the  printer  of  this  paper, '  and  then  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry,  in   form,  whether  the  words  alluded  to  had 
been  uttered,  when,  where,  and  by  whom.— The  said  newspaper 
was  then  delivered  in  at  the  table,  and  the  paragraphs  complained 
of  therein  being  read,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved,  **  ThsX  the  said 
para^s^hs  contain  matter  of  a  scandalous  and  libellous  nature,  re>- 
£ectmg  on  the  conduct  of  the  members  appointed  by  this  House 
to  manage  the  impeachment  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq."  .Xli« 
motion  being   seconded  by  Mr.  Francis^    was  opposed   by  JM^r. 
Secretary  Dundas,  who  concluded  his  speech  with  moying,  "  Ihat 
the 'House  do  now  adjourn." — Mr.  Windham  felt  so  strongly  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  managers,  that  if  the  honourable  gen« 
lleman  who  maae  the  first  motion  should  think  fit  to  persist  in  it, 
be  ifhouid  vote  with  him,  though  he  could  wish  for  an  adjourn ' 
fli6ttt.-«Mr«  Bttdce,  after  assuttng  the  House  that  the  ftotio» 
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^as  concerted  without  the  smallest  application  to  him,  aSveitea 
to  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  words  in  question,  and  of 
Rumerous  paragraphs,  which  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  managers  of  the  impeachment  ever  since  it  was  commenced. 
He  was  i»ure  the  House  would  at  last  be  compelled  to  deal  with 
a  heavy  hand  with  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  these 
scandalous  libels.  With  regard  to  the  original  proposition,  he 
could  not  accede  to  it ;  for  he  should  never  agree  to  send  into 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  the  trial  of  the  privileges  of  that  House, 
because  that  House  was  able,  and  ought  always  to  be  ready,  to 
vindicate  its  own  privileges.  He  said  he  should  not  vote  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  and  came  to  the  House  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  repeating  his  protest  against  committing  the  privileges  of  that 
House  to  any  tribunal  under  Heaven,  except  its  own,  which  was 
always  to  be  enforced  by  attachment. 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  felt  himdelf  in  an  unpleasant  situation  witli 
repect  to  the  subject  now  before  the  House,  not  agreeing 
exactly  with  any  gentleman  who  had  spoken  upon  it  If  the 
doubts  expressed  by  the  right  honourable  secretary-could  be 
proved  to  "be  well  founded,  he  should  feel  no  difficulty  in  as- 
senting to  the  motion  of  adjournment ;  but  he  thought  these 
doubts  ought  to  be  considered  a  good  deal  before  the  House 
determined  that  they  wef  e  well  founded.  With  respect  to  the 
sTiort-hand  notes  which  had  been  alluded  to,  lie  confessed  he 
doubted  whether  tliey  could  fairly  be  deemed  evidence  upon 
which  any  person  should  be  convicted ;  and  upon  a  former  oc-. 
casioh  he  had  urged  a  variety  of  objections  to  that  proceeding, 
but  he  was  over-ruled  by  the  House  upon  that  subject.  But 
let  the  House  consider  how  that  matter  stood.  When  a  ques- 
tion came  before  that  House  for  the  censure  of  a  right  honour- 
able manager  [Mr.  Burke,  i'ov  what  he  said  against  Mr.  Hast- 
ings and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  upon  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Nundcomar],  the  short-hand  writer  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
the  House,  and  asked  questions  upon  his  notes  of  the  speedi 
of  die  right  honourable  manager  in  Westminster-hall  in  ihe 
prosecution  against  Mr.  Hastings;  upon  the  evidence  of  these 
notes  that  right  honourable  gentleman  was  censured  by  that 
House.  Now,  a  question  arose  upon  tJiis:  Were  the  notes  of 
a  short*>hand  writer  good  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  cen- 
sure a  manager  of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  not 
good  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  him  from  a  gross  insult? 
But  this  was  not  all :  there  were  other  views  in  which  this  sub- 
ject appeared  to  him,  and  they  were  more  general  than  apy  he 
had  yet  heard  upon  it,  and  upon  which  he  should  be  sorry  if 
the  House  did  not  take  this  business  up  in  a  serious  manner* 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable  manager, 
it  .was  what  he  highly  applauded :  whether  he  should  have  had 
tamper  enough  to  conduct  himself  in  the  same  way,  was  what 
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he  exceedingly  doubted;  but  he  comineDded  the  right  honour-, 
able  gentleman  for  his  conduct  upon  that  occasion. 

Having  said  this,  he  must  now  observe,  that  he  looked  far- 
ther than  thi&  impeachment,  and  felt  some  apprehension,  not 
only  for  the  character  of  that  House,  but  also  for  the  opinion 
the  world  might  be  led  to  entertain  of  the  constitution  itself,  if 
something  like  justice  did  not  appear  to  be  impartially  admi- 
nistered in  this  country  upon  the  subject  of  libels.  This  was 
an  eventful  year:  a  great  many  libels,  some  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, some  only  supposed  to  be  so,  and  some  upon  other  points, 
had  been  brought  forward,  and  their  authors,  printers,  and 
publishers,  had  been  sentenced  with  a  severity,  with  a  degree 
of  rigour,  of  inhumanity,  that  no  danger  that  had  threatened 
us  could  justify,  no  bad  or  false  representation  deserved,  no 
calamity  to  be  averted  even  called  for.  Now,  if  it  should  go 
abroad  that  there  was,  in  fact,  a  principle  which  guided  that 
House,  such  as  had  in  his  hearing  often  been  to  his  min^ 
foolishly  and  unconstitutionally  asserted,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  were  ready  to  resent  an  insult  from  below,  as  they 
improperly  termed  it,  by  which  they  meant  the  people,  and 
that  they  were  ready  to  overlook  an  insult  from  above,  by 
which  was  meant  the  other  branches  pf  the  legislature — if,  he 
said,  such  an  impresi^on  was  once  felt,  the  result  would  be  a 
conviction,  that  the  House  of  Commops,  in  all  its  at;tachment 
to  its  privileges,  proceeded  to  exercise  them  only  against  the 
people ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature^  the  House  of  Commons  observed  a  servile  com,- 
plaisance.  He  had  often  had  occasion  to  make  these  observa- 
tipns  upon  several  contests  with  the  crown;  and  he  could  no^ 
help  thinking  that  they  ought  now  to  be  renewed,  ^d  that 
the  people  should  have  as  little  reason  as  possible  to  feel  the 
truth  and  force  of  them*  Should  the  case  be  otherwise,  he 
should  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  constitution  itself.  He  left 
the  House  to  judge  whether  these  observations  applied  at  all 
at  this  time,  whien  there  was  such  a  cry  for  supporting  the 
constitution.  The  House  would  remember  with  what  readi- 
ness some  of  the  people  were  prosecuted  for  libels,  and  ask 
themselves,  whether  the  words  here  spoken  were  not  of  that 
nature,  and  whether  the  only  difference  was,  that  in  this  case  the 
insult  came  from  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  ?  Witfe 
respect  to'the  silence  with  which  this  matter  had  been  treated 
,  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  naust  say  he  approved 
of  it;  but,  then,  that  silence  was  of  no  avail,  for  ^^ho  CQvdd 
conceal  from  himself,  that  through  the  medium  of  news- 
papers, it  was  become  a  matter  of  public  uoforiety^  that  the 
managers  had  been  grossly  insulted  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings by  the  Archbishop  of  York  ,•  an^  mt  the  mw^^rs  Vf^siff 
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nor  the  Hcrase  of  Commons,  but  also  the  peojde  of  Englaiody 
had  been  insulted.  If  the  House  were  desirous  to  have  it  un^ 
derstood  that  the  managers  were  not  to  speak  on  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  but  in  such  and  such  terms,  and  that  if  they 
spoke  freely,  the  House  would  not  support  them  when  they 
were  thus  treated,  he  owned  he  thought  tney  were  hardly  dealt 
with.  When  the  House  chose  him  as  one  of  the  managers, 
he  was  no  stranger  to  them :  they  knew  his  way  of  thinking  i 
they  knew  his  manner  of  speaking :  if  they  expected  diat  he 
was  not  to  speak  with  warmth  and  with  as  much  energy  as  he 
was  able,  that  he  was  not  to  describe  vice  in  the  most  odious' 
colours,  and  that  with  an  express  view  of  exciting  all  the  re- 
sentment and  indignation  of  mankind  against  the  guilty,  they 
would  be  disappointed  while  he  continued  to  be  a  manager. 
He  therefore  had  no  idea  of  being  compelled  to  conform  to 
the  fastidious  taste  of  any  peer,  who  mignt  think  this  or  that 
expression  ungentlemanly :  he  must  judge  for  himself,  and  em- 
ploy the  words  which  appeared  to  him  to  suit  the  subject  on 
which  he  was  speaking;  and  if  the  House  disapproved  of  him, 
they  could  remove  or  eensure  him. 

The  question  now  remaining  was,  whether  the  House  should, 
under  all  the  circumstances  before  them,  proceed  to  do 
themselves  justice  ?  If  it  could  he  proved,  that  that  was  at 
this  time  impracticable,  he  should  consent  to  let  the  business 
end  here ;  and  upon  that  subject,  tie  owned  he  did  not  feel 
himself  entirely  convinced  by  any  thing  that  had  been  said : 
the  inclination  of  his  mind  was,  that  they  might  very  well  pro- 
ceed against  the  printer,  and  also  against  the  right  reverend 
prelate;  and  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  general,  he  con- 
fessed that  when  the  privileges  of  that  House  were  invaded, 
he  thought  that  the  House  alone  were  competent  to  decide  the 
question :  he  was  sure  they  would  never  be  safe,  nor  of  per-i 
mfflieiit  existence,  if  any  other  mode  of  procedure  was  adc^ted. 
With  respect  to  the  printer  of  the  paper  in  question,  the 
punishment  of  him  was  not  his  object  in  this  business,  nor 
severity  to  the  right  reverend  prelate,  whose  character  in 
many  respects  was  highly  honourable,  whose  age  entitled 
him  to  respect,  and  whose  late  domestic  affliction  made  him^ 
an  object  of  condolence.  It  was  not  the  feeling  of  a  personal 
resentment  against  the  right  reverend  prelate  that  occasioned 
these  observations,  it  was  a  consideration  which,  in  a  member 
of  that  House,  ought  to  be  paramount  to  all  others — a  re^ 
gard  £»  the  honour  of  that  House,  and  foi"  the  well-being 
and  coodBuance  of  the  best  principles  of  the  constitution  <» 
this  countfy*  Had  the  words  been  aj^licable  to  himsdf  per-  ^ 
sonally,  he  i^ould  |iave  known  how  to  forgive  them  lopg  ago, 
if  asttm^  !db  so.    But  he  ittust  hav^  it  understood,  that  if 
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any  person  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  managers  upon  sach  a 
trial>  he  spoke  disrespectfiilly  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  were  obliged  to  sl&p  such  laMoage, 
and,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  censure  the  author  of  it.  He  be-' 
lieved  that  no  judge  in  any  of  the  inferior  courts  of  this  king* 
dom  would  have  suffered  such  words  from  one  party  to  an- 
other ;  and  the  Lords  ought  to  have  censured  the  noble  pre* 
late  after  he  uttered  the  expressions.  If  the  House  saw  any 
difficulty  in  proceeding,  they  might  suffer  the  matter  to  rest 
as  it  stood :  he  had  given  his  opinion — he  had  done  his  duty 
— the  subject  he  now  left  for  the  judgment  of  the  House* 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V- A  „  fMr.  Jenkinson      1  ,    xr^««  f Mr.  Sheridan     \  • 

*  *^*  1  Captain  Berkeley  J  ^ ^^**  JMr.  Whitbread  J  ^' 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 


Mh.  Fox*s  Motion  for  the  Re-establishment  of  Peacs 
WITH  France. 


Jidne  17. 

npHE  order  of  the  day  being  read, 

Mn  Fox  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  tlouse  to  tfae 
motion  respecting  the  war  with  France^  pf  which  he  had 

S'ven  notice.  He  said  he  should  not  have  troubled  the 
[ouse,  nor  presumed  to  have  offered  his  sentiments  upon 
the  subject  he  was  about  to  introduce, '  which  related  to  the 
general  situation  of  the  country,  if  circumstances  had  not 
clearly  required  of  him  that  he  should  do  so.  Before  the 
prorogatio^  of  parliament  it  appeared  to  him  absolutdy 
necessary,  that  some  decisive  step  should  be  taken  respectiDg 
the  discontinuance  of  a  war,  which  had  already  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  serious  calamities.  If  upon  that  day  he 
n^lected  to  recapitulate  and  enforce  those  arguments  which 
he  had  formerly  advanced ;  if  upon  that  day  he  omitted  to 
urge  the  impolicy  of  the  war;  if  upon  that  day  he  passed  over 
in  silence  die  manifold  evils  wiUi  which  the  system  of  our 
confederacy  was  pregnant;  he  hoped  that  those  who  now 
Ueaird  him  i^ould  not  conceive  that  he  had  chaoged  bis 
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opinion  ixpon  the  measures  which  brought  about  this  linliappy 
war.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  unjust,  and  he  trusted  no 
gentleman  would  draw  it.  He  trusted  the  House  would  feel 
that  if  he  waved  all  these  topics,  it  'was  because  he  did  not 
eonnder  them  as  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  the  arguments 
be  had  to  submit  on  the  present  occasion.  He  should,  there* 
fere,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  for  the  sake  of  argument 
only,  grant  that  the  present  war  was  a  just,  prudent,  and 
necessary  war,  a  war  entered  into  for  the  interest  of  this 
country,  and  for  the  general  safety  of  Europe.  This  was  the 
broadest  way  in'  which  he  could  lay  a  foundation  for  argur 
ment;  and  upon  principles  so  laid  down,  he  should  state  why 
he  thought  it  necessary  at  the  present  time,  and  imder  the 
.  present  circumstances,  for  that  House  to  interfere  and  to  gire 
its  opinion  to  the  throne,  in  such  an  address  as  he  should 
have  the  honour  of  moving.  If  there  were  any  who  thought 
tliat  this  might  have  a  bad  eSect  upon  the  public  mind,  all 
he  could  say  was,  that  on  his  part  it  would  not  be  intentiond, 
as  he  was  of  a  different  opinion. 

He  had  always  understood  that  the  grounds  of  the  present 
war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  were  principally  these :  first, 
the  particular  alliance  we  had  with  the  Dutch,  attacked  as 
they  were  by  the  French :  secondly,  not  only  this  alliance^ 
which  in  point  of  good  faith  called  upon  us  to  act  from  a 
regard  to  our  own  honour,  but  also  on  account  of  the  interest 
we  ourselves  had  in  the  issue.  There  was  anothe/ ground 
stated,  and  that  might  be  divided  into  parts,  a^  indeed,  on 
former  occasions  it  nad  been ;  he  meant  that  which  was  stated 
upon  the  general  footing  of  the  aggrandizement  of  France^ 
and  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  spirit  of  their  councils. 
These  were  the  grounds  upon  which  we  undertook  the  present 
war.  His  object  was  now  to  shew,  that  upon  none  of  these 
grounds  could  the  war  be  continued.  He  knew  he  might, 
and  perhaps  he  should  be  told,  that  we  had  been  at  con- 
siderable expence  in  this  war  already,  and  diat  we  had  met 
with  considerable  success  in  the  prosecution  of  it  hitherto; 
therefore  gentlemen  inclined  to  insist  uppn  these  points,  would 
urge,  that  under  such  circumstances  it  was  fair  for  us  to  say,  ' 
that  we  were  entitled  to  indemnity  for  the  expences  we  had 
sustained,  and  security  Against  future  danger,  or  that  if  we 
had  not  these,  the  war  should  be  followed  up  with  vigom% 
That  principle,  as  far  as  it  regarded  the  situation  of  our  allies, 
he  did  by  no  means  deny;  but  the  continuance  of  the  present 
war  for  indemnity  to  ourselves  and  indemnity  only,  after  the 
real  ohgect  of  the  war  was  gained,  could  be  maintained  only 
XLpon  prudential  considerations.  Now,  taking  it  as  a  matter 
c£  i^ttdepce,  he  should  wirii  ^  ask^  what  could  we  promise 
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to  oumlves  from  the  ccmtiauance  of  the  present  war?  What 
w^  it  that  we  proposed  to  gala  ?  These  were  all  the  grounds 
he  should  have  to  submit  to  the  House. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  should  aj^rehend  firoin 
these  presQiseSs  that  whatever  sentiments  of  indignation  the 
people  of  this  country  might  feel  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  France,  (pretty  generally  the  in- 
dignation was  felt,  and  by  none  more  than  by  himself,)  yet 
he  believed  it  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  insist  on 
giving  France  its  old  absolute  monarchv,  or,  indeed^  to  insist 
on  giving  it  any  form  of  government  ivhatever,  or  to  interfere 
with  any  form  of  government  that  might  be  found  in  tliat 
country.     He  thought  he  was  stating  nothing  more  than 
the  general  wish  of  uie  people  of  this  country,  and  what  they 
felt  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  that  the  object  of  it 
was  not  that  of  giving,  or  insisting  on,  any  fonn  of  govern- 
ment to  France.     He  stated  this  point  negatively,  because 
it  would  tend  to  make   the  positive  part  which  he  should 
afterwards  submit  the  more  intelligibie.     We  were  no|;  to 
revenge  the  death  of  the  King  of  France,  at  least  we  were 
not  to  go  to  war  fbr  that  purpose.   Although  he  felt  as  much 
as  any  person  in  this  country  upon  that-  melancholy  occasion, 
and  he  believed,  that  in  this  country  at  least,  it  was  an  event 
unanimonsly  lamented;  yet  it  was  not  for  this  that  we  went 
to  war.     How  far  th^  indignation  of  the  people  had  been 
roused  upon  that  topic,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  re- 
peat; it  was  sufficient  in  the  present  instance  for  his  purpose 
to  say,  it  w^  not  the  ground  of  our  going  to  war,  either  in- 
sisted on  by  the  most  sanguine  advocates  for  the  measure, 
or  by  the  still  higher  authority  of  the  communication  from 
the  mrone. 

The  ok^ect  of  the  wax  avowedly  was,  to  preserve  Holland 
as  our  ally,  and  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  France,' 
which  was  said  to  be  formidable  on  account  of  the  sentiments 
which  appeared  to  actuate  their  councils.  There  was,  indeed, 
another  ground,  which  was,  that  the  French  had  declared 
war  affainst  us.  That  being  admitted  to  its  foil  extent,  would 
go  only  to  the  ^tablishment  of  one  principle  —  that  of  mak- 
ing the  war  a  defensive  war;  by  a  defensive  war  he  did  not 
mean  to  describe  the  mode  of  caniying  it  on,  for  it  must  be 
carried  on,  as  all  mankind  knew,  by  force  of  arms;  but  it 
was  on  that  account  merely  a  defensive  war  in  prindple, 
which  ceased  with  the  occasion  that  gave  it  birth.  And  if  he 
were  adced,  when  was  the  time  he  would  put  an  end  to  such' 
a  war?  He  would  answer,  when  we  could  make  our  eniemies 
dssii^  from  carrying  on  their  operalaons  against  us>;  mhj^ct 
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to  the  coosideration  of  an  indemnity^  if  jp^emnUy  could  be 
obtained ;  always  keeping  in  view,  th^t  indemnity  was  also 
a  point  to  be  governed  oy.  considerations  of  prudence  and 
discretion.     If,,  therefore,  wc  had  no  ground  for  suspecting 
that  jprance  had  any  farther  means  of  acting  hostilely  agiunst 
us,  or  any  of  our  allies*  we  could  not  justify  to  ourselves  the 
continuance  of  tlie  war  solely  upon  the  ground  that  France 
had  declared  war  against  us.    When  we  had  put  an  end  Uf 
the  aggression,  then  was  the  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
so.  commenced.     With  respect  to  Holland,  our  ally,  he  must 
observe,   that  the  question,  whether  Holland  wa/s  now  saffe 
irom  any  attack  from  France,  was.  easily  answered;  and  he 
believed  that  every  man  in  that  House,  and  every  man  ot 
intelligence  throughout  the  countiy,  knew  the  answer  to  b^ 
in  the  aflGurmatiye.     But  whether  in,  the  present  state  of  afiair^ 
the  future  safety  of  our  allies,  the  Dutch^  was  to  be  secured 
by  our  pursuing  the  war  in  conjunction  with  the  other  com- 
bined powers,  was  a  Question  not  easily  answered  ii\  the  same 
way.     How  far,  if  this  war  was  countenanced  by  us,  the  ge- 
neral safety  of  Europe  would  be  preserved,  was  a  topic  ne 
did  not  wish  to  decide  upon,  bec^ise  it  afforded,  in  his  opi-p 
nion,  a  prospect  that  could  not  be  ^^ree^ble  to  any  man  who 
had  the  least  regard  for  the  principles  of  liberty  —  all  h? 
meant  in  this  place  was,  that  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  ourselves^ 
were  at  this  moment  su^ciently  fortified  and  guarded  affains( 
any  attack  from  France.     Was  there  a  man  this  day  m  tl)e 
country  who  seriously  thought  that,  with  regard  to  Xlollam} 
and  tp  us,  peace  could  not  be  made  with  France  with  perfect 
safety? 

He  came  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  state  of 
Europe  at  this  moment.  We  attacked  France,  because  oi^r 
allies'  were  attacked  by  her,  and  because  we  saw  in  the  chap 
racter  and  spirit  of  her  councils,  views  of  her  own  aggrandizer 
ment.  Was  this  spirit,  and  were  these  views  peculiar  to 
France?.  Ha4  we  not  witnessed  the  sam^  spirit  in  other 
powers  of  Europe  ?  Had  not  all  parties  in  that  House,  hs^d 
not  all  the  people  of  this  coUntir,  concurred  in  detesting  the 
conduct  of  the  present  oombinea  powers  with  regard  to  Po* 
land?  W^  not  that  scene  suiSciently  infamous?  pid  it  not 
exhibit  sufficient  tyr^ny,  oppression,  and  breach  of  faith? 
Could  we  conceal  from  ourselves  the  conduct  of  Russia  i^4 
of  Prussia  upon  that  sul^ect?  Were  we  to  partake  of  tb^ 
in&py  of  that  transaction.?  God  forbid  we  should  (  Let  us^ 
then,  ask  ourselves,  with  siH  t)xe  indignation  we  uatMrally 
entertain  against  the  conduct  of  France  on  many  points^ 
whether  the  cqp^UjCt  pf  the  court  of  Berlin  and  the  court  of 
Petei:sbargli  «^  tfeeir  wv^w  of  ?qJ^^^  ^.  fi^%iw4s  the 
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partition  of  it,  was  not  equal  in  infamy  to  any  thing  that 
France  was  ever  guilty  of?  XJpotx  this  part  of  the  subject  he 
had  a  few  observations  to  make  to  some  members  of  that 
.   House,  upon  the  alarm  they  expressed  at  the  commencement 
tjf  this  session,  at  the  progress  of  the  French.     What,  he 
asked,  did  these  gentlemen  now  feel  when  reflecting  on  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  tne  King 
of 'Prussia?  Was  this  matter  of  alarm  to  any  of  these  gen- 
tleman ?  Alas  !    No.     It  seemed  that  nothing  was  now  to  be 
alarming  but  French  principles.     Such  were  me  horrid  effects 
of  fear  on   account  of  these  principles,  and   so  far   had  it 
affected  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  that 
they  had  laid  hold  of  Poland  in  the  panic.     He  begged  par- 
dbn  of  the  House  for  introducing  any  thing  ludicrous  upon 
so  grave  a  subject;  but  a  story  Sivhich  he  remeinbered,  ap- 
peared to  hinl  so  apposite,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  terap- 
tiation  of  reciting  it :  A  person  detected  in  the  act  of  taking 
a  watch  out  of  the  pocket  of  another,  being  accused  of  it, 
tonfessed  the  fact,  but  said  in  his  defence,  that  he  had  been 
struck  with  a  panic,  and  in  his  fright  he  had  la^  hold  of 
the  first  thing  he  could,  which  hia,ppened  to  be  the  gentleman's 
^atch  which  he  conveyed  into  his  pocket     If,  in  the  present 
case,  Poland  was  the  first  thing  these  great  powers,  Russia 
»nd  Prussia,  could  lay  hold  of,  such  was  the  efiect  of  these 
royal  alarms,  such   the  conduct  of  these  panic-struck  sove- 
reigns, that  in  the  spasms  of  their  fear,  they  could  not  quit 
their  hold,  and  having  each  an  equal  right  to  retain  what 
they  had  within  their  gripe,  most  equitably  agreed  to  divide 
the  kingdom  between  tneni !  Did  gentlemen  think  themselves 
happy  in  seeing  this  mode  adopted  to  resist  French  principles? 
Wiis  this  conduct  less  dangerous  to  Europe  than  that  qf  the 
French  ?  He  knew  many  reasons  why  it  was  more  dangerous. 
One  was,  that  such  a  combination  of  despots  was  carried  on 
with  more  secrecy,  than  in  the  wild  state  of  a  democracy  was 
possible  at  any  time.     And  here  he  wished  to  know  what 
answer  gentlemen   would  give  him,   if  he  asked,   whether 
they  thought,   that,  even  if  the  French  had  teen  able  to 
tetain  all  they  took,  Flanders  and  Brabant,  it  would  have 
been  more  dangerous  to  the  general  prosperity  of  Europe 
than  this  division  of  Poland?  Or  that  now  they  were  restored, 
and  supposing  them  to  be  under  the  condition  they  stood  in 
by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  whether  there  was  a 
man  in  that  House  of  opinion,  that  our  safety  required  tlie 
continuance  of  this  destructive  war  ? 

As  to  Savoy,  he  should  say  nothing  by  way  of  comment  upori 
the  conduct  of  Great  Briton:  he  believed  that  business  had 
been  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  French,  without  any  thing 
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intended  to  b4  done  by  us,  and  certainly  without  any  promise 
of  assistance  from  us  to^the  party  attacked;  and  therefoie 
we  were  not  involved  in  any  point  of  honour  on  that  account. 
He  had  indeed  been  told,  but  he  had  no  means  of  arrivinir 
at  real  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  that  applicaUon  hiul 
been  miade  to  us  at  that  time,  and  that  our  answer  cm  that  00. 
c^ion  amounted  to  a  flat  negative.  In  short,  he  wished  to 
ask  gentlemen  who  heard  him,  whether,  from  all  the  circum- 
stances  put  together,  relative  to  this  war  at  this  moment, 
peace  might  not  now  be  obtained  from  France,  even  with  thi 

•T"*,5*'t"  f-  ^^^  ?!'?».  P^  Sardinia's  dominions?  But  he 
should  think  It  hard  if  this  countrv  was  bound  to  insist  uDoa 
such  terms.  It  might  be  asked  of  bun,  whether,  after  we  had 
s|^nt  raiUions  m  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war,  and  con-  ' 
sidenng  the  situation  we  are  in  at  the  present  moment,  and 
Bkewise  that  the  convulsion  and  distraction  of  the  French 
make  it  improbable  they  would  be  able  to  proceed  without 
destruction,  we  should  make  peace?  He  would  answer— 
Yes.  He  did  not  think  but  that  some  indemnity  micht  evea 
now  be  obtained  from  our  arms  in  the  \Vest  Indies,-  but  he 
caUed  foifpeace  as  a  matter  of  prudence  on  our  part,  under 
all  the  circumstances  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  And 
here  he  came  to  the  melancholy  part  of  the  aijrament:  for 
although  no  views  of  commerce  could  justify  the  continuaiMi 
of  anjr  war,  after  the  aggression  that  provoked  it  was  at  an  end. 
yet  views  of  commerce  might  induce  us  to  conclude  a  peace  a^ 
soon  as  we  had  obtained  the  object  for  which  the  war  becan. 
m  all  oases  where  our  honour  was  not  at  stake,  even  aHhouffh 
eJST^  ^^'^  °°*  ""^'^  ^  ^^  "'^^^  originally  have  «- 
And  now  he  must,  however  reluctantly,  come  to  the  present 
situation  of  this  country.     The  desperate  state  of  the  disease 

r§  I  Vf  •'u^  ^f/"?""  ^^^  "^^•"■^  °^*-^^  ""oedy  which  they 
had  lately  been  called  on  to  apply ;  and  here  he  would  desii^ 
diem  to  ask  every  man,  wheUier  peace  at  this  time  was  notia- 
dispensabljr  necessary  for  the  safety  of  this  country  in  a  con*, 
niercial  point  of  view  ?  Let  them  ask  every  man  in  the  kin*, 
dom,  who  had  any  commercial  dealings,  whether  the  accouoM 
he  received  from  afl  parte  of  the  kingdom,  did  not  caU  for  « 
conclusion  to  this  war  ?  Let  them  ask  eveiV  man  possewed 
of  die  smallest  information  upon  the  subject,  whetherhe  ever 
heard  of  a  war  more  destructive  to  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try than  the  present?  Let  them  see  whether  ahnost  every 
manufactjmng  town  in  the  kingdom  did  not  give  melancholV 
^l"^  ?*  ^^  f  ^^  reflections.  Aether  the  towj 
SfrH??  •  ?'  »"1  others  m  its  neighbourhood;  whether 
Wiltshire,  and  aU  the  West,  did  not  pr^e  tj»e  b^  thip^ 
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ttoitiB,  ihSetiij  hnS  imagined  that  the  city  of  Kbmchhad 
eacspifd  from  the  mischief.  But  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  if 
his  honoorable  friend  (Mr.  Windham)  who  was  immediateij 
Cdnncct-ed  with  that  city,  should  take  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing upon  this  subject,  he  would  acknowledge  the  truth  cf 
mB&e  assertions,  although  he  had  reason  to  fear  he  would 
dffi^r  in  the  conclusion  he  would  draw.  Let  them,  liow- 
cfel*,  look  at  the  real  state  of  affairs :  let  them  acknowledge, 
that  a  continuance  of  war  might  bring  the  greatest  calaniities 
Vip6n  us.  Let  them  not  ask  themselves,  what  Indemnity  tliej 
Oi^ht  to  hare  of  France ;  but  what  France  had  it  in  her 

E:)W^r  to  "bestow  ?     What  Europe  had  to  bestow  upon  Great 
ritaih  that  tVould  recottipence  her  for  the  shock  diat  might 
begtveh  to  her  commerce  by  continuing  the  present  war? 

He  knew  there  were  many  who  maintained,  that  the  pre- 
sent war  was  ndt  the  cause  of  the  present  commercial  embar- 
ii^assments  of  this  country ;  he  did  not  agree  with  those  opinions. 
But  supposing  them  to  be  right,  he  would  then  say,  that  what- 
evel*  was  the  cause  of  bur  distresses  in  that  respect,  we  could 
not  lodk  with  any  rational  hope  of  amending  our  ^condition 
Without  the  advantages  of  peace ;  and  he  was  ready  to  express 
Ms  perfect  conviction,  that  peace  must  be  had  for  our  re- 
'  COrrery.  Taking  this  for  granted,  as  he  must,  he 'would 
IBdc,  what  it  was  that  all  Europe  could  give  us  by  way  of  in- 
ifehmity  for  our  proceeding  farther  in  this' war.  What  was 
it  dittt  We  were  now  fighting  for  ?  For  our  religion  ?  It  was 
not  attacked.  For  our  constitution?  It  was  perfectly  secure. 
What  if  France  was  distracted,  was  that  circumstance  of  be- 
nefit to  us?  What  if  we  made  law  to-morrow  for  France? 
What  if  we  exacted,  indemnity?  What  had  she  to  give? 
What  had  Europe  to  give  to  Great  Britain  for  the  prose- 
<^ion  of  the  war  ?  He  said,  he  saw  no  room  for  supposing 
that  the  House  would  not  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  speak  from  any  piirty  warmth  upon  this  subject. 
He  thought,  notwithstanding  he  had  general^  the  misfortune 
tb  difftr  from  the  majority  of  the  present  House,  that ,  they 
would  see  upon  this  occasion  the  necessity  of  concurring  with 
kim  in  expressing  an  earnest  disposition  for  the  terinip- 
fttion  of  the  war ;  because  all  agreed  in  opinion,  that  wHen- 
^f^er  the  object  of  the  war  could  be  obtained  the  hour  of 
peace  would  arrive.  What  stood  now  in  the  way  of  peace? 
We  h^  no  alliance  with  Austria  upon  this  occasion,  nor,  any 
ki  that  respect  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  With' regard  to 
Holland,  any  proposition  for  peace  must  he  acceptable  to  the 
Butch.  But  an  alliance  with  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  that 
day  been  hid  upon  the  table;  in  that  alliance  there  was  an  ai:* 
jKoIe  he  was  sony  to  86e,  by  which  we  engaged  not  toby  down 
II 
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arms  but  by  mutual  consent;  and  by  which  we  might  be  cbXML 
upon  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war :  principle*  in  themselves  at  all 
times  very  dangerous,  but  alarmingly  so  at  this  time,  because 
we  might  be  compelled  to  pursue  the  war  until  the  objectiom 
of  the  empress  were  all  removed.  With  respect  to  the  treaty 
with*  the  King  of  Sardinia,  that  was  more  direct  and  posicive; 
but  he  should  Say  no  more  upon  these  tc^ics  at  this  time,  bch 
cduS6  tlmt  House  had  not  yet  adopted  them.  Another  point 
remained. 

Mr.  ]^ox  said,  he  knew  the  difficulty  which  had  been  often 
started  with  respect  to  peace.     Upon  this  a  question  had  been 
asked,  whether  we  were  to  treat  with  France  in  its  present 
state?    To  which  he  tosWered-i-Yes.     With  him,  ot'then% 
be  he  or  they  whom  they  might,  we  ought,  and  ultimately 
taust  .treat,  who  had  the  government  in  their  hands:    rf 
this  he  wa^  sure.     If  Ifee  contrary  was  true :  if  we  treated  with 
fheni  only  on  a  plan  of  our  own,  as  to  a  form  of  government^ 
we  must  be  at  war  with  t^em  until  we  had  beaten  them ;  and  we 
lihould  in  that  case  fight  with  them  until  they  should  obtain  a 
regally  estabfehed  government     Good  God  f  what  was  there 
in  their  proceedings  that  made  us  look  for  an  established 
government  among  them  ?  *  What  reason  had  we  to  expect 
that  event  to  take  place  ?    When  and  how  were  we  to  enmrce 
it?     Let  them  suflfer  the  penalties  of  their  own  injustice — let 
them  Isafter  the  miseries,  ari^g  from  their  own  confusion  — *■ 
Why  were  the  people  of  England  to  suflfer  because  the  people  of 
France  were  unjust  ?     Why  was  every  man  in  England  to  be 
a  suflferer,  because  the  people  of  France  were  in  confusion, 
and  that,  too,  when  France  had  no  power  to  annoy  usy  aad 
when  we  could  conclude  peace  witfi  safety  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  allies  ?    If  we  were  determmed  to  say,  we  would  not  make 
peace  with  the  French  until  they  had  a  form  of  government  rf 
which  we  should  approve,  that  would  amount  to  saying,  that 
we  would  dictate  to  them  a  form  of  government;  and  if  that 
had  been  avowed  at  thebemnning,  he  was  confident  the  HoUae 
Would  never  have  entered  into  the  war  at  all;  and  although 
it  was  his  majesty's  undoub|;ed  prerogative  to  commence  it  of 
his  own  will,  yet  the  House  would  have  refiised  to  pledge  itself 
for  supplies  to  carry  it  on.     If  he  was  asked,  with  whom  w^ 
Could  have  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  some  time  ago?    He 
would  answer,  with  M.  Le  Brun.     AH  those  who  had  su|^ort^ 
ed  this  war  had  agreed  that  peaces  if  it  could  be  obtaided^ 
was  a  desirable  object ;  and  all  that  bad  been  said  or  done  bf 
the  national  convention,  every  thing  that  had  been  said  or 
dotie  in  the  city  of  Paris,  demonstrated  this,  that  it  hiid  ever 
been  the  opinion  of  that  people,  that  a  peace  with  this  counti^ 


was  the  ml^tdcfiirable  of  all  objects  for  them  ta  obtain.  He 
owned,  for  1^  part,  the  necessity  of  this  couptvy  being  at 
peace  with  the  Fi*enchs  and  he  was  convinced,  that  all  the 
people  of  England  would  see  it  in  the  sam^ -light  very  soon, 
.^nkss  dbey  were  ready  to  say  they  would  pay  for  the  follies  of 
*  the  Fraicb.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  heac,  thfit  to  be  at  peace 
widib  a  people,  we  must  be  pleased  first  with  the  form  of  their 
government.  He  knew  it  was  not  wise  to  treat  ia  general 
^with  Uiose.  whose  power  was  unsettled.  This  applied  to 
treaties  of  alliance;  but  when  peace  was  'the  object,  this  doc- 
trine was  n^.to  be  admitted,  as,  otherwise^  we  might  beat 
war  for  ever.  -       •       . . 

He,  felt  a-  considerable  deference  /to  others  in  speaking  on 
parts  of  this  subject  now.  From  what  he  had  s^ei>  some  time 
iigO)  he  knew  there  was  a  cry  in  that  House  for  entering  into 
this- war;  but  he  thought,  that  if  ever  tjiere  wasa  period  whea 
ione  man  spoke  the  opinion  of  every  man  in  this  country  upon 
any  subject,  it  was  now,  when  he  said  that  peace  was  an  ob* 
ject  the  m^t  desirable  of  all. others.  He  must  say,  that  every 
;ineasure  should  now  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  this  ruinous 
war.  An  immediate  termination  of  it  was  almost  the  univer- 
sal desire  of  tlie  people  of  this  country.  .  Whether  it  was  the 
opinion  of  thtit  House  or  not,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  he  be- 
lieved, that  his  opinion  upon  this  occasion  was,  almost  without 
exception,  the  opinion  of  the  public.  He  did  not  advance 
this  upon  slight  ground ;  he  had  very  good  authority  for  what 
he  said,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  listened  to  with  the  attention 
which  he  was  sure  it  deserved. 

.    A  report  had  gone  abroad ;  how  true  it  was,  he  did  not  pre- 
sume to  determine,  because  he  had  no  means  of  accurate  in- 
formation; but  certainly  a  report  prevailed,  and  he  knew 
there  were  many  who  thought,  that  some  of  the  most  efficient 
ministers  of  the  crown,  sensible  of  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
and  the  absurdity  of  continuing  the  war,  were  at  the  present 
moment  fi^iends  to  peace;  and  since  he  had  considered  of  making 
the  motion  with  which  he  should  conclude  his  address  to  the 
House,  some  persons  had  told  him,  that  he  was  supported  in 
his  opinion  upon  this  war  by  some  persons  high  m  his  ma- 
jesty's council.     Be  that  as  it  might,  he  did  not  say  he  wished 
for  the  sanction  of  this  or  of  that  man ;  he  hoped  .that  who- 
ever favoured  that  opinion  would  be  emboldened  to  persist, 
and  then  he  trusted  the  crown  would  be  advised  in  the  cabinet 
to  put  an  end  to  this  war.     If  it  should  be  so,  it  would  give 
him  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction.     H^  knew  that  the  opi- 
nions of"  many  in  that  House  might  be  an  argument  foe 
changing  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet. 
He  Uierefore  thought  it  possible  that  by  diligence,  his  object 
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might  be  gained.  He  confessed  that  he  so  earnestly  desired 
peace,  and  saw  the  policy  of  it  so  strongly,  that  if  there  was 
any  one  of  the  council  of  the  king  wha  wished  for  it,  what- 
ever situation  that  perspn  held,  and  if  he  said  he  thought  the 
CDntinuanoe  of  this  war  dangerous,  and  wished  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  such  person  for  such  a  purpose  should  have  his  support; 
and  he  was  in  hopes  that  the*  motion  he  should  make  that 
night  would  strengthen  that  opinion.  He  was  the  more  in- 
dined  to  think  that  such  would  be  the  dfect  of  it,  from  ^e 
experience  of  the  past.  They  all  remembered  the  Ameriem: 
war — a  war  during  a  long  period  before  the  termination  of 
which,  there  was  great  reason  to*  believe^  that  not  only  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  people  of  this  country,  but  also 
many  of  the  efficient  ministers  of  the  crown,  wished  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  Whether  that  was  the  case,  as  to  the  latter  part^ 
in  the  present  instance,  he  could  not  tell;  but  this  he  would 
say,  that  whenever  any  minister  should  stand  forth,  and,  re- 
gardless of  the  impression  he  should  make  upon  ,the  party  on  . 
whose  favour  he  might  principally  depend,  avow  his  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject — let  it  be  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman opposite  to  him,  (Mr.Pitt,)— he  would  gladly  join  with 
him  upon  that  subject,  and  affi>rd  him  all  the  aid  in  his  power. 
The  American  war  afforded  an  awful  example  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  he  hoped  we  were  not  doomed  to  en- 
dure another  such  calamity.  He  must  once  more  call  upon 
the  members  of  that  House  to  exercise  dieir  own  judgment, 
to  look  at  the  small  possible  advanti^  to  be  gained,  and  the 
almost  inevitable  ruin  of  pursuing  this  war,  and  then  to  act 
with  courage^  and  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous  and  de> 
structive  measure.  He  hoped  and  trusted  they  would  so 
act;  and  if  they  did,  he  was  confident  he  should  give  con- 
solation to  them  by  the  measure  he  was  now  going  to  sug- 
gest.   Mr.  Fox  then  moved, 

<<  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  ina|e8ty»  to.  lay 
before  his  majesty  the  humble  representations  of  his  raithful  Ciinn^*- 
monsoon  the  present  awful  and  momentous  crisis;  a  duty  which 
they  feel  themselves  the  more  eispecially  called  upon  to  perform 
at  this  juncture,  as  a  long  and  eventful  period  may  probably 
elapse  before  his  majesty  can  again  have  an  opixHtunity  of  col- 
lecting, through  their  representations,  the  reu  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  his  people : 

<<  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Great  Britam,  his  ma^tV* 
faithful  Commons  are  bound  to  declare,  that  they  concurred  in  the 
measures  necessary  to  carry  on  the  present  war,  for  the  objects  of 
defence  and  security,  and  for  those  objects  only: 

*^  T1)ust  any  .plan  of  aggrandizement,  founded  on  the  present 
distressed  situation  of  France,  much  leu  any  purpose  of  establish* 

vox*  T.  I. 
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ing  unong  the  French  people  any  particular  form  of  goTemmeiit, 
nbver  would  have  had  their  concurrence  or  support : 

*^  In  expressing  these  their  sentiments  and  opinions,  on  entering 
into  the  present' war,  hit  tnajesty's  faithful  Commons  are  sensible 
that  they  ar^.onfy  repeating  those  benevolent  declarations  which 
true  policy,  and  a  car^flil  attention  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
British  nation,  induced  his  majesty  to  use  in  his  most  gracious 
speech  from  the  throhe  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of 
p^rli&ment,  and  in  repeated  messages  to  this  House : 

'  *^  To  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  though  his  faithful  Commons 
have  the  most  perfect  reliance  on  his  majesty's  sacred  word  and ' 
prMnise,'  solemnly  pledged  to  diis  country  and  to  Europe,  not  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  a&irs  of  France,  or  to  enter  into  the  views 
and  .projects  of  other  powers  who,  in  the  present  war,  may  be 
actuated  b^  motives  far  different  ftom  those  which  govern  the 
C9nduct  of  his  majesty,  yet  they  feel  it  to  be  their  indispensable 
duty  to  call  his  majesty's  most  serious  attention  to  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  occurred  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  unfortunate  contest : 

'***The  Frenctarms,  which  after  a  successful  invasion  of  Brabant 
had  threatened  tBe  security  of  his  majesty's  allies,  the  States  Ge- 
neral, hatve  ^ince  been  confined  within  their  own  territory,  and 
ave  now  occupied  in  defence  of  their  frontier  towns  against  the 
united  forces  of  his  majesty  and  his  allies:  the  danger  appre- 
hended from  the  f^^pner  conquests  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
French  nation  appears  therefore  to  be  no  longer  a  subject  of  just 
uneasiness  and  alarm : 

"  Some  of  the  powers  engaged  in  the  confederacy  against 
France  hdve,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  avowed,  and  successfully 
executed,  plans  of  domination  and  conquest,  not  less  formidable 
td  the  general  liberties  of  Europe,  The  rapacious  and  faithless 
dilnftiembeitxient  of  Che  unhappy  kingdom  of  Poland,  without 
havi&g'produced,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  this  House,  any  rem<m- 
strange  from  his  majesty's  ministers,  has  excited  in  his  majesty's 
faithful  Commons  the  hig;hest  indignation  at  so  daring  an  outrage 
on  the  rights  of  ind^endent  nations,  and  the  keenest  solicitude  tQ 
rescue  the  honour  of  the  British  government  from  the  suspicion 
of  having  concurred  or  acquiesced  in  measures  so  odious  in  their 
principle,  and  so  dangerous  in  their  example,  to  the  peace  and 
hsippinees  of  maiikindt, 

•**  The  severe  calamities  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  this  nation  has  already  experienced,  the  shock  given 
to  commercial  credit,  and  the  alarming  consequences  which  the 
failure  of  the  mercafltije  and  manufacturing  interests  threatens  to 
the  public  reventie,  and  to  the  general  prosperitv  of  the  country, 
cannot  have  failed  to  attract  his  majesty's  attention,  and  to  excite 
in  his  benevolent  mind  a  sincere  desire  to  relieve  his  subjects  frpm 
digresses,  a  termination  of  Which  they  cannot  hope  for  but  in  the 
speedy  re-establishment  of  peace : 

**  His  majesty's  faithfUl  Commons  make  it,  therefore,  dicir  most 
earnest  and  solemn  request,  that  his  majesty,  taldng  into  his  con« 
svfemtfdii  aH  the  above  drcumitHkiceB,  will  not  M  tx>  employ  the 
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elf  Bm  thMUr^  ftit  procuHkig  p(^e^  oil  siicK  tettxtt  iH  are'  cdn« 
siBtent  idth  the  {M'ttf^Hsed  objects  ol*  the  wat,  afid  with  that  ^ood 
lalth,  BtHct  justice,  and  liberal  ahd  enlighteiied  ^licj,  whieh  Bscfi 
hitherto  so  pecaliarlj  distiogoidied  the  Britiah  natioiu".  ,  ^ .  ' 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  HUssejri  9fir.  Jekylli  Mj^ 
wOliam  Smith,  and  others ;  and  opposed  at  c<Ni0ideii^l§  lengitli 
1)7  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.Biirk^,  and  Mr.  Pitt*    After  whidi, 

.  Mr.  Fox  a^ain  rose.    He  confessed  hiitiself  unable  to  resisi 
ti|e  opportamty  of  troublitig  the  House  for  a  shott  time,  evea. 
at  that  hour  of  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  replyiqg  to  aona . 
of  the  prini^pal  arguments  that  had  been  urged  againsi  his 
moti<»i.     If  any  argument  against  attempting  to  make  peaoei 
was  to  be  drawn  from  a  suptx)sed  kind  of  ta^it  engagement  of 
gratitude  to  the  empetor  for  his  asststante  in  saving  Holkhd» 
there  could  be  no  end  of  the  wan     He  should  state  to  the 
peopde  of  England,  and  especially  that  piart  who  could  not  * 
judge  for  themselves,   and  were   consequently  most  liable 
to  be  deceived,  the  truth  on  that  subject.    Was  it  n^eaiit,  in 
plain  words,  that  we  were  not  to  makepeace  till  all  tbeotgecta. 
which  the  emperor  migbt  propose,  should  be  fulfilled  ?    If 
that  was  the  fact,  he  wished  in  God's  naode  to  know,  if  we 
co^ld  be  informed  what  those  objects  wei^e  ?    Were  th^  iult? 
Were  they  honourable?    Were  th^y  to  the  advantage  of  thia 
country?    No  1  they  were  secret;  and  we  were  to  spend  our 
treasure  and  our  fadood  to  supi^rt  that  princ^  to  rob  the- 
Elector  of  Bavaria  of  his  teititories.    The  emperor  had 
made  no  renunciation  of  all  his  ol^ecte;  and  since  this  oouit 
was  to  be  drawn  in  to  co^perat^  ndth  whatever  might  be  bia' 
views  again&t  France,  it  was  a  mockery  in  the  king^sministeTa  ' 
to  discbun>  intentions  which  th^  meant  to  carry  into  eflbet 
indh:ectly  and  circuitously,^  if  not  openly,  in  finrour  of  the 
emperon    With  regard  to  the  manufitcturers  of  this  oountry^ 
he  did  not  deny  that  they  might  be  incompetent  judges  on  the 
present  question;  but  thouj^  th^  were  ndt  competent  judj|es 
^  to  the  propriety  of  continuing'  the  war,  they  must  abs6« 
Ji^lely  pay  for  its  continutoce.   Tnen  let  us  ^e  them' reaaohs 
for  the  measure;  let  us  not  delude  them«    Bbt  coidd  that  be 
dene?    No  1  for  so  fiur  firom  bem^  able  to  teil  them  what 
those  objects  were^  the  Hodse  had  not  inquired  into  them ' 
themselves:    A  right  honourable  gentlenian  (Mr.  Burke)  had 
declared,    that  the  lanffiiage  which  he  had  used  that  difjr 
ought  not  to  be  hdd  uiSes^  it  was  to'befidlowed  by  the  draw- 
ing of  the  sword.    After  the  langin^  which  that  right  ho- 
noniiable  jgedtlman  had  himself  apphed^,  JFrah<^  at  a  time ' 
whea  we  were  boastbg  of  our  nentMitjF^  he  oonftaud  b^  dM^ 
not e:qpqM  suchacrcjppoadi  finm  tluit  qritftdr.  .  TM  lig^'* 
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honourable  gentleman  bad  spoken  of  M.  Brissot  in  a  manner 
not  very  creditable  to  himsem  He  bad  judged  of  him  from 
the  writings  of  his  enemies;  which  was  as  un&ir  a  test  of  his 
character,  as  it  would  be  if  any  one  were  to  judge  rf  that 
tight  honourable  gentleman's  character  from  what  had  been 
written  against  him  by  Mr.  Hastings's  friends.  " 

As  to  the  character  of  the  persons  now  holding  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  if  that  were  to  be  urged  as  a  reason  tor  con- 
tinuing the  war  while  they  should  continue  in  power,  was 
this  more  or  less  than  proclaiming,  that,  so  long  as  those  men 
remained  in  power,  we  would  continue  the  war  to  punish 
oursdves^  and  not  them,  for  their  crimes  and  enormities? 
This  declaration,  however,  was  much  fairer  than  the  argu- 
ment of  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer : 
for  he  had  asserted,  that  if  we  could  obtain  reparation  and 
security,  the  form  of  government  in  France  would  be  no 
objection  to  our  making  peace,  and,  in  his  <q)inion,  he  had 
spoken  well.  But  he  had  afterwards  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  of 
expecting  so  fiivourable  a  circumstance.  For  his  own  part, 
he  thought  it  much  better  to  say,  like  the  first  honourable  gen- 
tleman, that  we  must  always  Wage  war  against  such  a  power, 
than  like  the  right  honourable  gentleman  alluded  to,  who  said, 
that  the  existence  of  the  power  in  France  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  peace,  if  peace  could  be  properly  attained,  but  after- 
wards insinuated  the  impossibility  of  its  attainment.  •  If  he 
understood  the  right  honourable  gentleman  alight,  there  were 
three  species  of  security  on  which  we  might  rely.  The  first 
was  a  change  of  power  in  France.  Was  that  our  object? 
If  so,  we  were  at  war  with  France  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
her  a  constitution.  The  second  spedes  of  security  was  to 
arise  from  the  persons  in  France  still  entertaining  the  same 
principles,  but  convinced  by  the  chastisement  they  might  sufier  ' 
of  the  inefficacy  of  attempting  to  carry  them  into  execution : 
but  if  our  arms  should  prove  victorious,  as  a  supposition  of 
that  security  implied,  would  a  people  who  had  thus  severely 
sufiPered  be  thus  easily  convinced  ?  The  third  consisted  in  a 
relinquishment  of  a  part  of  their  dominions;  and  if  such 
vfete  the  object,  had  we  not  already  obtained  that  species  of 
security  ?  If  it  were  said  that  we  must  possess  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  let  ministers  say  so ;  and,  extravagant  as  the  declar- 
ation might  appear,  it  would  be  intelligible.  It  had  been 
asked  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  were  we  to  stop, 
because  they  had  stopped,  when  France,  by  stopping,  had 
only  ceased  to  do  us  an  injury  ?  and  ought  we  not  to  ^astise 
than  for  that  injury?  Yes.  We  ought  to  do  both.  We 
bad  diJistised.them^  and  therefore  we  ought  to  stop,  because 
they  had  stopped.    WeMd  gained  that  species^  o!  indemBity 
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which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  wished,  by  the  capture 
of  some  of  her  West-India  islands.  Did  that  right  honour- 
•able  gentlemim  desire  to  prosecute  the  war  farther,  merely 
that  he  might  be  the  t€k>l  to  serve  the  unjust  purposes  £>f  some 
German  prince?  In  the  course  of  his  whole  argument  he 
had  talked  as  if  this  country  was  suin^  for  peace.  This 
was  weak.  Was  it  suing  for  peace,  when  the  proposition 
had  first  come  from  the  enemy?  With  our  miraculous 
successes  and  armies,  the  ridit  honourable  gentleman  con- 
sidered a  pi'oposition  of.  that  Kind  as  having  vxe  appearance 
of  suing  tot  peace;  but,  under  such  circumstances,  would  it 
not  appear  more  like  making  an  offer  to  grant.it?  It  would 
not  be  mean,  but  manly ;  not  base,  but  magnanimous. 

An  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Windham)  had  asserted,  that 
asking  for  the  object  of  a  war  previous  to  its  commencement 
was  A  new  principle.  He  begged  leave  .to  gii^e  that  position 
(and  he  was  sure  his  honourable  friend  understood  him  to 
be  speaking  logically,  not  personally,)  the  flattest  contradic- 
tion. Whenever  war  was  commenced^  it  had  been  usual  to 
state  some  object  on  which  that  war  was  to  depend.  Was 
a  dislike  to  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  men  to  be  pushed  so 
far,  that  the  people  were  to  be  denied  the  right  of  knowing 
why  they  were  to  suffer  the  expences  and  distresses  of  war? 
One  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  to  make 
peace  with .  France  would  be  to  make  war  with  our  allies : 
but,  would  not  the  example  of  overtures  for  peace  from  Great 
Britain  be  rather  likely  to  produce  a  general  peace  on  the 
continent?  The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  ex«« 
chequer  had  said,  that  our  distresses  were  but  ten^rary : 
I^e  hoped  so  too.  He  believed  he  had  likewise  sfiid,  that  they 
were  only  imaginary :  he  (Mr.  Fox)  did  not  wish  to  give  his 
word  where  it  might  not  be  taken ;  but  if  he  were  inoined  to 
pledge  his  veracity  to  any  fact,  it  would  be  to  the  direct  con- 
trary. That  right  honourable  gentleman  had  called  his  speech 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  a  desponding  one.  He^ 
however,  did  not  think  it  was,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances;,. As  to  the  principles  of  th^  French  revolution,  his 
opinion  remained  exactly  what  he  had  before  stated,  thowh 
he  saw  and  detested  their  present  scandalous  perversion*  Ine 
extreme,  however,  of  their  principles  in  &vour  of  democracy 
was  not  worse  than  the  species  of  principles  which  he  had 
heard  ur^ed  in  favour  .of  royalty.  He  thought,  however,  that 
of  all  the  arguments  that  had  been  urged  against  royalty^  none 
Vfss  more  erroneous  than  that  most  popular  one  which  rested 
on  its  expence.  The  expence  of  royalty  itself  was  paltry^ 
and  not  worth  the  attention  of  a  great  nation;  but  if  the 
public  were  to  be  inyolred  in  the  expences  of  a  war  for  the 
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ppip^  <^  ^taUMjpg  npyally  iji  aj^ioiliber  ^ation^  it  wni 
endu^lL  t<^  reoder  them  disjgusted  lyith  royalty,  a^  would  gi,^ 
^e  ujijuiost  j^rce  to  tli^e  reyolutiopary  i^gim^eats  oq  ^f^  %y^ 
)^t^  K  fli,e?:e  were  persoxi3  aipong  w  wko  wi^h^  £^  d^ 
^ta^bli^ment  of  revolutionary  pfincipl/^  in  this  c(fupti^y  ^ 
beli|3ved  their  numbers  to  b^  vfixy  feyr;  to  no  de^cripjtio^  of 
^en  coiiln  hi^  propb^itiop  be  so  odjous  a^  tp  men  qpippoi^ 
a  party  of  that  Kind.    It  was  a  propositipp  abbi9r];ent  Ijq  t^^ 
principles,  and  would  inevitably  crush  ifxi^xa.    It  wj^  qiiff 
W  war  that  ^uch  people  apd  supl^  pri^cipli^  C0ul4  tluriyf^ 
Qn  the  question  of  an  interj^erenf^  in  the  ii^ma).  qpi^n^ 
<>T'Francey  he  should  fredy  declare  his  op^lio^.    li^  IjbiQ^u^ 
that  such  ^  interference  oii^t  not  1^  b^  th^  otg^  of  tm 
^liptry ;  but  that  if  it  \{rere  n^essary  as  a  n^^gjif  c^obt^jping; 
our  object,  it  oug^t  not  to  l^  disclaim^.     Ask  tp  wh^t  be  km 
Eaid  conccrDinga  4ffferencQ  ijii  ij^^e  (^binet^  he  b^  sppj^ 
from  the  miorma|ion  of  th^'  right  honourable  s»nd^Triffff,% 
friends,  in  the  newspaper^  op  the  subj^;  ^pd  tb^  bid 
adopted  a  new,  v^e  oi  sejryi)3g  him  l^y  circulfitm;  9\icn  ^ib^ 
reports.     On  the  cabinet  he^  for  Iiis  part»  CQVl)a  fnngf^  tQ 
have  no  influouce;  but  if  wW  he  co^ld  s^y  op  thei  p^  ci 
the  public  ever  Ifad  apy  influen^e^  he  hPPf4  ^t^Wmld  Ht  iJm 
moment.     He  had  now  ibm  his  duty,     tl^  ^^4  a^^^H^ft 
^  check  the  turret  of  tha);  calamity  whiph  tl^^,  pi€^t  if^y^ 
,  had  too  fatally  produced^  ^4  should  persist.  in«  f^  tftl^.  ^ 
^se  of  the  Hoqse  upop  his  motion. 


The  House  divided : 

'     T^Uers.  ^^t 


Address  on  ths  King's  Speech  at  the  OpEimra  <ftr 
THE  Session. 

THE  session  was  this  day  opened  by  his  majesty^,  wi{|l^d)^ 
foliowipg  speech :  ^  ' 

*^  My  lords  and  gentlemen;  the  circumatpices  under  whi(^^ 

lur'arje  now  assembled^  require  your  most  serious  attentionr.^-^'^ 

.  e  are  engaged  in  a  contf^t,  on  the  issue  of  which  depend  th^ 

i9fU^^Aaaq»  of  our  conitatution/  law8»  and  rdigibn;  and  thesW^ 
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curity  of  all  civQ  ^ociet^*— You  mus^  have  obfierv^d^ .  wkh  sattf- 
faction,  the  advantages  which  have  been  obtaiaed  by  th^  arnis  of 
the  allied  powers,  and  the  change  which  has  tak^n  place  jo  the 
general  situation  of  Europe  since  the  commencement  of.  the  war. 
The  United  Provinces  have  been  protected  from  invasion;  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  have  been  recovered. and  maintaiiied;  and 
places,  of  considerable  importance  have  been  acquired  patht 
frontier  of  France.  The  re-capture  of  Mentz^  and  tne  subsequent 
successes  of  the  allied  armies  on  the  Rhine,  have,  notwithstandiug 
the  advantages  recently  obtained  by  the  enemy  in  that  quarter, 
'proved  highly  benefici^  to  the  common  cause.  Powerfiu  efforts 
Jiave  been  made  by  my  allies  in  the  South  of  Europe ;  the  tem- 
porary possession  of  the  town  and  port  of  Toulon  has  greatly 
distressed  the  operations  of  my  enemi^es;  and,  in  the  circumstances 
attending  the  evacuation  of  that  place,  an  important  and  d^cisiv^ 
blow  has  been  given  to  their  naval  power,  by  the  distinguished 
conduct,  abilities,  and  spirit  of  my  commanders,  officers,  and  forces^ 
both  by  sea  and  land.  —  The  French  have  been  driven  from  their 
possessions  and  fishery  at  Newfoundland;  and  important  an4 
valuable  acquisitions  have  been  niade  both  in  the  East  and  West 
indies.  —  At  sea  our  superiority  has  been  undisputed,  and  our 

I  commerce  so  effectually  protected,  that  the  losses  sustained  have 
been  inconsiderable,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  to  the  cap- 
tures made  on  the  contracted  trade  of  the  enemy.  —  Xhe  circum- 
stances by  which  the  farther  progress  of  the  allies  has  hitherto 
been  impeded,  not  only  prove  the  necessity  of  vigour  and  per- 
severance on  our  part,  but,  at  the  same  time,  confirm  the  expect^ 
alion  of  ultimate  success.— Our  enemies  have  derived  the  meana 
of  temporary  exertion,  from  a  system  which  has  enabled  them  t© 

"  dispose  arbitrarily  of  the  lives  arid  property  of  a  numerous  people, 
and  which  openly  violates  every  restraint  of  justice,,  humanity, 
and  religion ;  but  these  efforts,  productive  as  they  necessarily  havi^ 
been  of  internal  discontent  and  confusion  in  France,  have  also 
tended  rapidly  to  exhaust  the  natural  and  real  strength  of  that 
country.  * 

"  Although  I  cannot  but  regret  the  necessary  continuance!  of 
the  war,  I  should  iD  consult  the  essential  interests  of  my  people^ 
if  I  were  desirous  of  peace  on  any  grounds  but  such  as  may  pro- 
ifide  for  their  permanent  safety,  and  for  the  independence  and 
security  of  Europe.  The  attainment  of  these  ends  is  still  ob- 
structed by  the  prevalence  of  a  system  in  France,  equally  incom^p 
jfilttble  with  the  happiness  of  that  country,  and  with  the  tranquillity 
df  all  other  nations.  —  Under  this  impression,  I  thought  proper 
to  make  a  declaration  of  the  views  and  principles  by  which  I  am. 
guided.  I  have  ordered  a  copy  of  this  declaration  to  be  laid 
before  you,  together  with  copies  of  several  conventions  and  treaties 
with  different  powers,  by  which  you  will  perceive  how  large  a  part 
of  Europe  is  united  in  a  cause  of  such  general  concern. -p-i  reflect 
witii  unspeakable  satis&ction  on  the  steady  loytltj  and-  iinn  at- 
^tachment  to  the  established  constitution  and  government,  wlddi^ 
notwithstandhig  the  continued  efforts  empljQ^  to  misleiid*  mlk. 
to'  seduce;  have  been  so  generally  prevalent  among  all  ranks  of 
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iny  people.  These  sentiments  have  been  eminently  manifested  in 
1^6  leu  and  alacrity  of  the  militia  to  provide  for  our  internal 
ddTence^  isnd  in  the  distinguished  bravery  and  spirit  displayed  on 
every  occasion  by  my  forces  both  by  sea  and  land;  they  have 
inaiiitained  the  lustre  of  the  British  name,  and  have  sheii^n  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  blessings  which  it  is  the  object  of  all  our 
exertions  to  preserve. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons;  I  have  ordered  tht 
mecessary  estimates  and  accounts  to  be  laid  before  you,  and  I 
am  persuaded  you  will  be  ready  to  make  such  provision  as  th« 
exigencies  of  the  time  may  require.  I  feel  too  sensibly  the  re» 
peated  proofs  which  I  have  received  of  the  affection  of  my  sub* 
jectSy  not  to  lament  the  necessity  of  any  additional  burdens.  It 
la,  however,  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  observe  the  favourable 
state  of  the  revenue,  and  the  complete  success  of  the  measure 
which  was  last  year  adopted  for  removing  the  embarrassments 
affecting  commercial  credit. — Great  as  must  be  the  extent  of  our 
exertions,  I  trust  you  will  be  enabled  to  provide  for  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  avoid  any  pressure  which  could  be  severely  felt 
by  my  people. 

**  My  lords  and  gentlemen ;  in  all  your  deliberations,  you  will 
undoubtedly  bear  in  mind  the  true  grounds  and  origin  of  the  war* 
*^  An  attack  was  made  on  us,  and  on  our  allies,  founded  on  pria^ 
ciples  which  tend  to  destroy  all  property,  to  subvert  the  laws  and 
religion  of  every  civilized  nation,  and  to  introduce  universally  that 
wild  and  destructive  system  of  rapine,  anarchy,  and  impiety,  the 
(effects  of  which,  as  they  have  already  been  manifested  m  France, 
furnish  a  dreadful  but  useful  lesson  to  the  present  age  and  to 
posterity. —  It  only  remains  for  us  to  persevere  in  our  united 
exertions;  their  discontmuance  or  relaxation  could  hardly  pro- 
cure even  a  short  interval  of  delusive  repose,  and  could  never 
i^rminate  in  security  or  peace.  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
defending  all  that  is  most  dear  to  us,  and  relying,  as  we  may,  with 
confidence,  on  the  valour  and  resources  of  the  nation,  on  the 
combined  efforts  of  so  large  a  part  of  Europe,  and,,  above  all,  on 
the  incontestible  justice  of  our  cause,  let  us  render  our  conduct 
a  contrast  to  that  of  our  enemies,  and,  by  cultivating  and  practise 
ing  the  princi{)les  of  humanity,  and  the  duties  of  religion,  en«^ 
deavour  to  merit  the  continuance  of  the  Divine  favour  and  .protect 
tion  which  have  been  so  eminently  experienced  by  these  kingdoms.*^. 

An  address  of  thanks,  in  approbation  of  th6  speech  from  tha 
throne,  having  been  moved  by  Lord  Cliffden,  and  seconded  by 
Sir  Peter  Burrell,  a  debate  of  great  length  ensued.  After  tht 
proposed  address  had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.Haw** 
Kins  Browne,  the  Eari  of  Mornington,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Mr. 
{Secretary  Dundas ;  and  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Wycombe,  Colonel 
Tarleton,  Sir  William  Milner,  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 

Mr.  Fox  rdse  and  ^oke  as  follows :   Notwithstanding,  Sir, 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  nie  to  tres-* 
pass  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  by  delivering  niy  senti- 
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ments  at  some  length  upon  a  question  in  itself  of  die<liighe^ 
importance,  and  which,  by  the  advocates  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  treated  in  the  most 
confused  and  complici^ed  manner.  In  the  course  of  what 
I  have  to  offer,  I  shall  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  dissipate  the 
mist,  in  which  the  subject  has  been  studiously  involved,  and 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  is  the  real  state 
of  the  question.  I  shall  once  more  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
explicit  declaration  of  the  object  for^which  we  are  engaged  in 
war,  that  the  people  of  this  country  may  no  longer  be  the 
dupes  of  artifice,  and  be  made  to  believe  that  they  are  ex- 
pending their  money  and  their  blood  for  one  purpose,  while 
in  &ct  they  are  called  upon  to  do  so  for  another. 

I  hope  that  the  noble  earl  (Mornington)  will  not  de0m 
me  guilty  of  any  incivility,  if  I  say,  that  on  this  point}  the 
last  few  sentences  of  his  speech,  long  and  eloquent  as  it  >vas, 
were  much  more  to  the  purpose,  and  aiforded  more  valuable 
information,  than  all  the  rest.  The  noble  lord  has  declared, 
in  explicit  terms,  "  That  while  the  present,  or  any  other 
jacobin  government  exists  in  France,  no  propositions  for 
peace  can  be  made  or  received  by  us."  Such  are  his  ronark- 
able  words,  from  which  we  are  now,  for  the  firs);  time,  to 
learn,  that  while  the  present  government  exists  in  France 
peace  is  impossible.  Had  these  words  been  uttered  last  year, 
they  would  have  rescued  the  nation  from  the  degrading  situa* 
tion  of  having  been  drawn  into  the  contest,  step  by  step,  of 
having  been  seduced  by  the  arts  of  invective  and  delusipn,: 
and  of  having  placed  their  confidence  in  men  who  did  not 
blush  to  disguise  the  real  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  to- 
disclose  only  such  false  pretexts  as  might  tend  to  deceive  and 
to  mislead.  We  are  thus  at  once  to  be  betrayed  and  insulted, : 
and  after  having  been  drawn  into  the  war  by  artifice^  to  be 
told  that  we  must  persist  in  it  from  necessity.  After  having 
been  made  the  dupes  of  false  pretences,  we  are  to  be  told 
that  we  are  pledged  to  what  those  who  have  deceived  u» 
chttse  to  lay  down  as  principles,  that  we  have  now  gone  top 
&r  to  I'ecede,  and  that  we  must  continue  to  carry  on.  war 
because  it  is  impossible  to  make  peace. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed.  But 
let  us  look  to  the  conduct  and  declarations  of  ministers  last . 
year,  llie  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
in  the  course  of  last  session,  although  he  deprecated  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  jacobin  government,  nevertheless  declared,  that 
^e  would  not  consider  that  as  a  bar  to  a  negociation,  pro- 
vided the  objects  then  held  out,  namely,  the  safety  of  Hoi-  ; 
land,  and  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  could  be 
secured.    The  right  Ijtonourai^le  gentleman  went  farther^  he^ 
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'ifiostrated  bis  doctrine  by  bis  practice;  for  be  actually  opened 
a  negociation  with  persons  deriving  their  powers  from  the 
then  jacobin  government  of  France.  What,  then,  became 
of  the  argument,  that  tliere  could  be  no  safety  for  neighbour- 
ing states,  no  security  for  the  observance  of  any  treaty,  while 
•uch  government  was  permitted  to  exist?  Ministers  had 
treated  both  with  General  Dumourier  and  with  M.  Chau- 
«r«liti)  and  if,  in  consequence  of  such  negociations,  peace  had 
dien  been  preserved,  w|iat  must  now  nave  become  of  that 
reasoning  which  is  so  studiously  brought  forward  to  show 
that  peace  is  impossible,  and  which  must  have  applied  with 
tequal  force  at  that  time  as  at  the  present  moment.  But  I 
shall,  perhaps,  be  told  that  the  appearance  of  negociation 
was  merely  fallacious,  that  its  object  was  not  to  preserve  peace, 
but  (the  more  easily  to  delude  the  people  of  England  into  a 
war.  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  the  preservation  of  peace 
Was  neither  expected  nor  intended  by  ministers  as  the  result 
ctf  their  negociations ;  and  indeed  in  order  to  be  convinced 
of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  n^ociations  were  conducted.  The  means  which  they 
employed  will  best  prove  how  far  they  were  sinceje  with  re- 
spect to  the  end  which  they  professed  to  have  in  view.  Did 
not  the  insulting  and  haughty  correspondence  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville  with  M.  Chauvelin  prove  to  the  world  that  the  British 
goveitiment  had  no  wish  to  preserve  peace?  Did  it  not  prove 
thaX  th^  bad  begun  a  negociation  which  they  had  no  intention 
to  complete,  that  they  were  oirly  seeking  for  pretences  to  re- 
Goncile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  war  in  which  they  had 
piteViottsly  determined  to  embark  ?  It  now  appears,  that  while 
they  were  so  anxious  to  put  the  war  upon  the  footing  of  pro- 
tecting an  ally,  their  object  in  reality  was  the  Subversion  of 
ttie  ruling  power  in  France.  Such  were  the  arts  by  whicb 
tlley  deluded  this  country  into  a  ruinous  war;  such  the  Mse 
pret^nees  which  they  set  up  in  order  to  draw  money  from  the 
packets  of  the  people  for  purposes  in  which  they  might  otber- 
yme  not  have  been  disposed  to  concur ;  and  such  the  means 
wlHeh4hey  employed  to  bring  about  a  war,  which  they  affirmed 
to  be  strictly  defensive  in  its  object ! 

Again,  1^,  I  will  ask  the'question,  though  I  own  I  shud- 
d»  to  bear  the  melancholy  information ;  but  if  it  be  s6,  if  the 
&tel  die  be  cast,  let  not  the  country  be  left  ignorant  of  its 
re*}  situation ;  let  it  be  unequivocally  told,  that  we  ai^e  en- 
gird in  a  war,  which  can  have  no  termination  till  we  have 
exterminated  French  jacobinism,  or,  in  other  iV^ords,  till  we. 
^»*e  conquered  France.  Is  it  at  last  decided,  that  we  are  to 
IBCUke  the  wealth,  the  commerce,  and  the  constitution  of  Great 
^^aid^  aot  the  probability  of  compelling  the  Frencb  to  re- 
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noxmce  ccsrtam  opinicHiS)  for  wkkh  wehave  already -seen 
tbey  are  resolved  to  contend  to  the  last  extremity?  It  suck 
is  the  case,  dreadful  is  our  sit^iation ;  but  let  us  at  least  be  a^ 
prized  of  our  danger.  And  such,  indeed,  must  be  the  oasc^ 
}£  t^e  majQrity  of  this  House  have  come  over  to  that  ^fstem 
«f  c^rmination  which  lust  year  was  supported  only  by  a 
Ssfr  individuals,  actuated  by  that  sanguinary  spirit  which  is 
1^  consequence  of  excessive  alarm,  and  which  at  that  time 
miiiist^rs,  from  motives  of  policy,  thought  proper  solenmijr 
to  disayow* 

I. admire,  Sir,  the  eloquence  of  the  noble  lord^s peroratioB, 
tv#  I  must  owQ  that  I  heard  it  with  much  less  satis&ctioii,  at 
I  Q<m]d  perceive  it  not  to  be  altogether  new,  and  that  the 
mi^mer  of  it  had  been  exactly  borrowed  from  certain  speeches 
^d  r^)ortp  that  have  been  made  in  the  French  convention. 
4#4  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that,  from  a  sort  of  fatally, 
^i\9m  wjbo  profess  the  most  violent  detestation  for  the  prind-* 
pies  apd  modes  of  expr^sion  adopted  by  the  Frendi,  are 
coiMinually  copying  them  in  their  sentiments  and  language, 
irhe  Qc^le  lord  asked,  what  dependence  could  be  had  upon 
t^^  religipn  of  a  B^obespierre,  the  justice  of  a  Cambon,  <mp 
the  mqc^ation  of  a  Danton?  The  answer  of  the  Frendk  coih 
Vjentipn  to  his  Qiajesty's  declaration  appealed  in  terms  not  de^ 
^^  to  be  meqtioQed  in  that  House,  to  the  wisdom  of  one 
mpna^xhy  the  good  faith  of  another,  and  the  chastity  of  a  tliird* 
lyiy  honourable  fii^d,  (Mr.  Windham,)  in  attempting  to  prove 
tha;t  the  origin  of  the  war  was  not  imputable  to  this  country, 
t3^^^fe^  the  established  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  with  atf 
Ikt^  rcjispetct  a^  M*  Genet,  the  French  minister  to  the  United 
§il#jtQig;  of  Ameriqa,  My  honourable  friend  said,  that  no  de« 
^fm^ip^i^  could  h&  placed  upon  the  aidhority  of  Vatel,  widii 
r^popl  tQ  the  qifte^tion  of  an  interference  in  the  internal 
^^¥§  of  Qthj^r  nations,  and  that  arguments  might  be  drawtt 
i^on>  hj^  ^^k  ^vottrable  to  either  side.  He  contended^  tbat 
t]^%D9  BAight  ^h%.  drc^msteeces  of  sudb  a  peenliar  nature,  'w 
U>  ^^g^m^e  ai|thi>rity>  and  prechide  the  applicafibn  of  eate^ 
Ij^^ '  pe^j(^db»s«  E&aetly  in  th^  same  manner  reaaoaed 
lij^  Qeg^;  <<  I  WQ»bl  throw  Vatel  and  Grotius  into  the  sea,^^' 
9ij4.  ^(ri^iftci:^  <^  whinger  tbeir  principles  iotefierewiUft' 
Wrl^f^m  of  the.rigbto  of  nationa."  Jiiat  so,  my  honomnbla' 
t^mi  ^l^pm  d«^8Keft  to  tneal  daem  whenever  th^  contronesi' 
iM^lJsiii^:^^^  tho^Q  inindi^ef  which  ought  to  r^gubte  tmr  cKMfe- 
^ii^^m  thie>  pimeoi:  moment.  Tims  both^  in  ord«r  tofloit: 
t^K^oiil:  o$mvenieMetini  departing  from  the  establislMdiataD^ 
d^R^  giif^fSbcfit  sanction}  to  a  new  code*  I,  howevor,  moce  ims 
<^]j^§i  AnI  9i|9L tQ(i^b»*e*tO: the ^Kient  standard,.and  toMlovr 
ejiil^Iiphfylu  mAeik  ofi  judging^  bM  die.  epouoaa^  of 
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men,  dispassionately  given  on  sul^ects  which  they  have  accu- 
rately studied,  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  I  consider 
those  opinions  formed  under  circumstances  the  most  favour- 
able to  the  discovery  of  tmth,  to  be  the  result  of  unbiassed 
inquiry  and  minute  investigation,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
great  weight  in  regulating  the  conduct  of  nations.  Those 
writers,  in  laying  down  their  maxims,  were  not  distracted  b; 
local  prejudices  or  by  partial  interests;  they  reasoned  upon 
'  great  principles,  and  from  a  wide  survey  of  the  state  of  na- 
tions, and  comparing  the  result  of  their  own  reflections  with 
the  lessons  taught  them  by  the  experience  of  former  ages, 
constructed  that  system,  which  they  conceived  to  be  of  most 
extensive  utility  and  universal  application.  From  the  system 
of  such  men  I  should  be  cautious  to  deviate.  Vatel,  than 
whom  I  know  of  no  man  more  eminent  in  the  science  on  which 
he  has  written,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  every  in- 
dq>endent  nation  has  an  undoubted  riffht  to  regulate  its  form 
of  government.  Upon  this  authority  I  last  session  reprobated 
the  conduct  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  attacking  the  French, 
for  no  reason  but  because  they  were  attempting  to  regulate 
their  internal  government — a  conduct  which  has,  I  fear,  been 
more  fatal  to  the  political  morality  of  Europe  than  any  thing 
the  French  have  yet  done.  It  is  true,  as  my  honourable 
friend  ^Mr.  Sheridan)  has  stated,  that  the  Fretich  are  not 
alone  cnargeable  with  those  crimes  and  calamities  which  we 
have  beheld  follow;  one  another  in  such  rapid  succession. 
To  them  alone  is  not  to  be  imputed  that  scene  of  carnage 
which  has  desolated  the  nations  of  Europe.  Those  who  have 
been  most  forward  to  bring  against  them  the  charge  of  cruelty 
are  themselves  the  accomplices  of  their  crimes.  I  am  not  apt 
to  think  that  war  in  general  has  a  tend^icy  to  make  men  more 
savage  than  they  were  before ;  yet  I  must  confess,  that  I  re- 
garded  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  upon  its 
first  appearance,  as  the  signal  for  carnage  and  general  war.  I 
am  no  advocate  for  French  cruelties;  but,  to  the  ^irit 
breathed,  and  the  declarations  contained,  in  that  mani^to, 
I  can  trace  much  of  that  scene  of  horror  and  bloodshed  which 
has  followed.  For  carnage,  by  whomsoever  committed,  I  ne- 
ver can  be  the  apologist;  such  a  task  is  equally  repugnant  to 
my  judgment  and  feelings,  and  therefore  have  I  be^n  anxious 
to  keep  myself  clear  of  all  concern  in  measures  which  have 
tended  to  lead  to  it,  and  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  against 
thoae  steps  which  I  saw  likely  still  farther  to  increase  the  efiii- 
sioB  of  human  blood.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  reflect, 
that  I  had  no  share  in  that  system  of  policy,  which,  in  what- 
ever motives  it  might  originate,  has  in  its  conseque&ces  been 
produc^ve.  of  so  many  atrocities,    Postmtjr,  feeling  a  just 
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abhorreoce  for  those  cruelties  which  have  disgraced  the  pre- 
sent age,  will  be  better  able  to  investigate  their  causes,  and  to 
discriminate  their  authors.  They  will  look  farther,  perhaps, 
than  to  the  sanguinary  temper  of  a  people  who  were  seeking 
to  establish  their  freedom ;  for  the  love  of  liberty  is  not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  a  thirst  for  blood.  They  will  endea* 
vour  to  discover  by  what  means  that  sanguinary  temper  was 
produced :  they  will  inquire  if  there  was  no  system  of  pro- 
scription established  against  that  people ;  if  there  was  no  com- 
bination formed,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their  freedom  ? 
Those  who  were  concerned  in  framing  the  infamous  mani-^ 
festoes  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  those  who  negociated  the 
treaty  of  Pilnitz,  the  impartial  voice  of  posterity  will  pro- 
nounce to  have  been  the  principal  authors  of  all  those  enor- 
mities which  have  a£9icted  humanity,  and  desolated  Europe. 
If  this  country  has  had  any  share  in  the  detestable  treaty  of 
Pilnitz,  she  will  not  be  acquitted  of  her  share  of  the  guilt. 
To  that  treaty  I  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  all  its 
subsequent  calamities.  Can  it  te  pretended,  as  has  been 
asserted,  that  Prance  has  been  in  all  cases  the  a^ressor  ? 
Was  she  so  with  respect  to  Prussia?  The  proof  to  the  con- 
trary is  obvious.  We  had  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Prussia, 
by  which  we  were  bound  to  furnish  certain  succours.if  Prussia 
should  be  attacked.  Were  we  called  upon  for  those  succours? 
No  such  tbijDg.  Sufficient  evidence  this  that  Prussia  did  not 
consider  the  war  with  France  as  a  war  of  defence,  but  a  war 
of  aggression,  voluntarily  undertaken. 

But  whether  we  or  the  French  were  originally  the  ag- 
gressors, makes  no  great  diiference  now.  This  much  we 
know,  that  they  ofl&rra  to  negociate,  and  that  all  their  propo- 
sals were  treated  with  a  disdain,  which  could  not  fail  to  render 
peace  impossible.  Robespierre,  that  great  authority,  whom 
the  advocates  for  the  war  never  fail  to  quote  when  they  find 
him  on  their  side,  accuses  Brissot  of  having  involved  France 
in ;  the  war  with  this  country.  On  the  strength  of  Robes- 
pierre's impartial  judgment  in  the  case  are  ministers  excul- 
pated from  the  charge  of  having  caused  the  war !  Such  are 
the  autliorities  which  their  friends  bring  forward  in  their  vin- 
dic£Uion,  and  such  the  arguments  by  which  they  attempt  to 
defend  tJUeir  conduct !  Upon  the  subject  of  acts  of  aggression, 
preyious  to  the  war,  there  subsists  this  difference  between 
France  and  Gre^t  Britain :  France  was  always  ready  to  nego- 
ciate; the  British  government  invariably  refused.  France 
expressed  the  strongest  dislike  to  war^  and  seemed  anxious  to 
take  every  st^p  to  avoid  it ;  the  British  gov^nment  shewed 
not  only  an  inclination  for  war,  but  employed  every  mea^ 
sure  that  could  tend  to  provoke  hostilities. .   From  tlie  very 
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eircumstance  that'  Robespierre  attached  it  as  s  crime  to  Bris- 
sot,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  war,  I  draw  a  very  dUfeteat 
conclusion  from  that  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  impressed 
upon  this  House.  It  shews,  that  even  the  most  violent  party 
in  France  were  adverse  to  a  war  with  this  coantry.  And  ift 
the  charge  brought  against  Brissot,  I  certainly  coincide  widi 
Robespierre.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  views  ol'  the 
conduct  of  the  British  minister,  lie,  us  a  wise  statesman,  ought 
certainly  not  to  have  induced  France  to  deqiare  against  this 
country  till  the  last  moment.  I  clearly  think  that  war  might 
have  been  avoided.  Such  was  the  opinion  which  I  expressed 
last  year,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  this  House, 
contrary  to  the  voice  of  the  natioh  at  large*,  and  contrary  to 
the  sentiments  of  some  of  those  friends  ^hom  I  most  highly 
valued*  Such  was  the  opinion  which  I  supported,  at  die 
price  of  any  political  weight  I  might  possess  in  this  House; 
at  the  price  of  any  little  popularity  which  I  might  enjoy 
abroad ;  and  of  what  was  still  more  dear  to  me,  thoiriendihip 
•  of  those  with  whom  I  was  most  closely  connected.  However 
painful  the  sacrifices  which  I  was  then  obliged  to  make,  I  re- 
pent not  of  what  I  then  did ;  on  mature  reflection,  I  find  as 
much  solid  satisfaction  from  the  advice  I  then  gave,  and  ffoni 
the  ccmduct  I  then  pursued,  ^as  it  is  possible  to  derive  from 
the  consciousness  that  they  were  precisely  sudi  as  tliey  ought 
to  have  been. 

But,  Sir,  the  origin  of  the  war  is  now  a  matter  of  Secondary 
consideration.  The  first  question  is,  how  can  it  be  conduded? 
My  opinion  still  is,  that  we  ought  to  treat  with  the  present 
or  witfi  any  other  government  to  whidh  the  present  may  give 
place  in  France ;  while  others  contend,  and  an  awftil  consi- 
deration it  is,  that  no  ti*eaty  with  any  modMcatiofi  of  jaccfcbi 
government  can  be  secure.  In  discussing  this  qMMlon,  it 
is  my  wish,  if  possibly  to  reconcile  both  sides  of  the  Hcfui^: 
A  desire  has  been  universally  expressed,  that  aA*  bomvur^ 
able  and  secure  peace  should  be  established;  such  ahd  is 
my  desire;  and  if  peace  cannot  be  condudisd  on  such 
terms,  I  will  then  grant  that  the  war  ought  to  be  carried 
on.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  such  a  peatee  cannot 
at  present  be  obtained.  If  I  shall  be  able  to  sh<iw  llmt  it 
can,  I  shall  then  have  established  my  principle,  that  we 
ought  to  treat  with  the  jacobin  government  of  Frailde.  The 
questicm  of  security  I  shaU  now  exatilfine,  considering'  an 
attempt  to  negociate  in  the  only  two  points  of  vieiT^uiider 
which,  as  appears  to  me,  it  can  possibfyfiiU.  My  owtt  opi- 
nion, or  rather  conjecture,  is,  that  peace  miiy  be  obtained. 
But  however  well  or  ill-founded  this  opinion  may  h^  w^  nxe 
to  consider  firsts  whether  such  ^  peace  as^mlty' be  siqpposed 
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attainable,  is  sa  desirable  as  to  induce  us  to  negooiafte;  and 
next,  whether  a  failure  in  the  negociation  will  be  attended 
with  such  dangerous  consequences  as  QUght  to  induce  us  not 
to  hazard  the  attempt. 

However,  Sir^ .  we  may  abhor  the  conduct  of  Frenchmen 
tpwards  Frenchmen,  whatever  indignation  we  may  feel  against 
crimes  at  which  humanity  shudder^,  the  hatred  ot  vice. 
is  no  just  cause  of  war  between  natiohs.  If  it  were^  good 
God !  with  which  of  those  powers  with  whom  we  are  now 
combined  against  France  should  we  be  at  peace  ?  We,  proud 
of  our  own  freedom,  have  long  been  accustomed  to  treat 
despotic  .governments  with  contempt,  and  to  mark  thevicee 
of  despots  with  vigilant  sensibility.  Of  late,  however,  our 
resentment  has  been  most  readily  excited  by  the  abuses  of 
liberty ;  and  our  hatred  of  vice  is  very  different  on  different 
sides.  In  France  an  old  despotism  is  overturned,  and  an  at* 
tempt  made  tb,  introduce  a  free  government  in  its  room.  In 
that  attempt  great  crimes  are  committed,  and  langui^e  is  ran-* 
sacked,  and  declamation  exhausted,  to  rouse  our  indications 
and  excite  us  to  war  against  the  whole  people.  In  ^oland^ 
liberty  is  subverted;  that  fair  portion  of  the  creation  seized 
by  the  relentless  fangs  of  despotism ;  the  wretched  inhabitants 
reduced  to  the  same  situation  with  the  other  slaves  of  tfaoir 
new  masters,  and  in  order  to  add  insiilt  to  cruelty,  enjoined 
to  sing  Te  Deum  for  the  blessings  thus  conferred  upon  tkem;  - 
— and  what  does  all  this  produce  ?  Sometimes  a  wcU-tunied 
sentence  to  express  our  sorrow,  or  mark  our  disaf^roiiation* 
Hut  h^red  of  vice  is  no  just  cause  of  war,  nor  ever  wb&  among 
nations;  and  when  I  hear  men  declaim  on  the  criaies  ^ 
France^  who  know  how  to  reason  as  statesmen,  I  cannot  but. 
suq^ect  that  they  mean  to  deceive^  and  not  to  convince.  Bat» 
it  i$.  next  said,  can  a  secure  peace  be  made?  The  question 
is,  i  confess,  difficult  of  soludon.  On  the  one  hand,  abstcaitt 
consideration  must  be  avoided ;  on  the  other,  experience  and 
pr^fOedent  attended  to  as  much  as  possible.  Do  I  think  that 
a  peaqe^  concluded  with  such  a  government,  would  be  secure  ? 
Perh^s  X  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  secure  as  I  could  wish 
for  the  permanent  interest  of  this  country;  but  I  desire  the 
House  to  recollect  what  has  been  the  nature  of  almost  every 
peace  that  has  been  made  in  Europe.  From  a  retrospect  of 
the  circumstances  under  which,  former  treaties  were  ratified, 
it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  as  secure  as  any  peace  that  haa 
been  made  with  Fr^pce  at  any  other  .time^  and  more  so.  than 
any  tl^f^t  thf^y^  who  would  make  no  peace  without  the  restore 
atioa  of .  the  mouaricby^  can  ever  expect  to  make.  The  pre^* 
sent  rui^r»9f:  Fraap^  it  is  said^  have  decl^^  themselves^  one 
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natural  enemies;  and  have  contrived  schemes,  and  sent  emissa- 
ries to  overturn  our  constitution.  Was  not  all  this  constantly 
done  by  Louis  XIV.  ?  Was  he  not  the  declared  enemy 
of  our  glorious  Revolution  ?  Did  he  not  keep  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Jacobite  party  among  us:  and  endeavour/ 
by  force  and  artifice,  to  overturn  our  establishment  in  church 
and  state  ?  Had  our  new-fansled  politicians  lived  in  thoso 
times,  they  would  have  said,  before  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
"  What !  treat  with  Louis  XIV.  who  has  made  war  upon  yon 
unjustly,  who  has  fomented  treason  and  rebellion,  who  has 
attempted  to  destroy  all  that  you  hold  sacred,  and  instead 
of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  the  protestant  relimon,  to  impose 
upon  you  the  fetters  of  despotism  and  popery?"  Such  mast 
then  have  been  their  language;  but  King  William  and  his 
ministers  would  have  thought  those  who  held  it  fitter  for 
bedlam  than  a  cabinet.  But,  it  is  said,  the  jacobins  have 
threatened  to  over-run  Holland,  and  extend  their  con^quests 
to  the  Rhine.  And  did  not  Louis  XIV.  invade  Holland  ? 
Were  his  projects  of  conquest  so  moderate  as  to  be  confined 
within  the  Rhine  ? 

The  whole  argument  then  comes  to  this,  that  you  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  best  security  you  can  get,  taking  care^  that 
the  power  with  whom  you  make  a  peace,  shall  have  no  tempt- 
ation to  break  it,  either  from  your  misconduct  or  want  of 
vigilance.  The  best  security  for  Holland  is,  the  emperoi^s 
possession  of  the  Netherlands,  and  repairing  the  fortifications 
of  the  barrier  towns,  which  he  is  bound  by  treaty  to  maintam. 
Whether  the  emperor  shall  be  obliged  to  do  this  at  his  own 
expence  or  whedier  Holland  and  Great  Britain  shall  assist 
him,  is  matter  of  fiiture  discussion ;  certain  it  is,  however, 
that  it  will  cost  us  much  less  than  another  campaign.  ^  If  we 
look  at  the  declaration  to  the  people  of  France,  the  first  idea 
presented  by  it,  although  afterwards  somewhat  modified,  but 
again  confirmed  by  the  declaration  at  Toulon,  is,  that  the  re« 
storation  of  monarchy  must  be  the  preliminary  to  peace.  Now 
su{q)08e  that  instead  of  the  jacobin  republic,  some  stable  form 
of  government,  but  not  a  monarchy,  should  be  established, 
with  which  we  might  think  it  safe  or  necessary  to  treat,  what 
would  become  of  our  promises  to  Louis  XVII.  and  the  people 
of  Toulon  ?  Then,  as  to  our  security,  according  to  the  de- 
claration»  as  soon  as  the  French  have  a  king  we  will  cease  to 
make  war  upon  them,  and  then  they  may  set  about  modifi« 
cations  of  their  monarchy.  But  how  are  these  to  be  made? 
Not,  certainly,  with  a  guard  of  German  troops  surrounding  - 
the  hall  where  those  who  are  to  make  them  are  assembled. 
France  will  then  be  left  in  precisely  the  same  8ituali<Hi  as  she 
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in  1769,  ftom  which  flowed  all  the  mhehie^  that  are  now 
said  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  treat  with  them.     Such 
^  is  the  notable  security  which  the  minister  proposes  to  obtain  I 

The  ininister  also  promised  at  Toulon,  or  those  whom  be 
aaofdoyed  promised  for  him,  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1 789^ 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  restored  there.  Louis-  XVIL  was  not 
styled  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  &;c.  but  King  dT  the 
French,  and  all  the  authorities  appointed  by  the  constitution 
of  1789  were  re*established.  How  did  this  agree  with  the 
GiHiduct  of  our  allies  ?  While  we  were  in  possession  of  Toulon, 
Goianal  Wunns^  entered  Alsace,  where  he  issued  a  proclfr* 
mation,  dismissing  all  persons  appointed  to  offices  under  the 
con^tution  of  1789,  and  restoring,  till  further  orders,  the 
ancient  system,  which  we  are  apt  to  call  despotic  I  yiriii 
s^^ose  a  thing  too  absurd  to  be  supposed  but  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  namely,  that  FrauQe  is  brought  to  submit  to 
whatever  we  may  chuse  to  propose.  Must  slie  have  a  king? 
S3)0  consents.  Must  that  king  be  Louis  XVIL  ?  She  consents. 
What,  in  this  case,  will  be  our  security?  Do  ministers  mean 
to  restore  to  France  all  they  may  take  from  her  in  the  course 
of  redndngher  to  this  submission  ?  Do  they  m^n  to  restore 
Valenciennes,  Conde,  Quempy,  and  St.  Domingo?  No:  the 
secretary  of  state  says  not :  he  declares  that  you  must  have  an 
indennmcation  for  the  expence  of  your  services  in  the  war. 
jMmitdng  that  Louis  XVIL  ^will  in  that  case  have  a  prc^r 
SfSDse  of  gratitude,  and  that  gratitude  in  kings  is  stronger 
than  in  other  men; — a  position,  however,  rather  doubted; 
for  although  '^  as  rich  as  a  king,"  ^^  as  happy  as  a  king,"  and 
mimy  eiqpressions  of  the  same  sort,  are  common  sayings,  the 
breasts  of  kings  have  not  always  been  considered  as  the  depod* 
tofUis  of  gratitude*  The  phrase  of  ^^  as  grateful  as  a  king," 
is  not  y^  proverbiat  Yet,  supposing  that  Louis  XVIL  would 
be  as  grateful  as  this  country  could  desire,  as  monarchs 
most  be  subject  to  the  voice  of  their  people  what  would  that 
voice  be?  That  France  was  deprived  of  her  former  po»-. 
sessions,  that  she  was  shorn  of  her  ancient  lustre,  and  that  no^ 
fair  occasion  should  be  lost  of  regaining  what  had  been  ravished 
from  her.  And  thu^  France  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
attacking  us,  when  we  mi^t  possibly  have  no  ally  but  Hdland, 
ud  when  Priissia  or  Austria  might  be  leagued  with  France. 

Sir,  will  any  man  say  that  this  is  not  the  probable  course  of 
evei^ls  ?  Unless,  indeed,  it  can  b^  shewn  that  princes  are  more 
honest  and  true  to  their  enga^ments  than  other  men  ;-but 
from,  what  history  this  observation  is  to  be  cdlected,  I  am  yet 
to  learn.  I  know,  indeed,  that  there  are  certain  high  stoical 
8^^ent%  such  as  '*  We  know  what  becomes  us  to  do,  ao«l 
in  that  line  oi  conduct  which  duty  prescribes  we  are  deter- 
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ttiined  €d  perseirercr,  be  ih^  MoMquene^  wh«t  tliey  niiiy/'  On 
tueh  sentiments  men  mgy  act,  if  they  please^  for  theieH 
twelves,  but  this  House  can  have  no  right  to  act  do  for  tbefa* 
constituents,  whose  interests  they  are  always  bound  in  the 
first  instance  to  consult.  Are  gentleman  readv  to  say  tha^ 
sensible  of  alHbe  calamities  which  must  result  nrom  their  ad«> 
lierence  to  their  present  line  of  conduct,  they  are  nerertbeless 
det^mined  to  persist,  and  to  brave  those  calamities  with  tt^r 
eyes  open  ?  There  lure  causes,  indeed,  which  dignify  suffering; 
there  are  some  occasions  on  which,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
succeed,  it  is  glorious  even  to  fail ;  but,  shall  we  expose  diat 
country,  with  whose  welfare  we  are  entrusted,  to  certain  ca^ 
himity  and  repulse;  and  all  for  a  ridiculous  crusade  against 
the  jacobins! 

When  I  heard  that  the  success  of  the  campaign  was  to  be 
made  matter  of  boast  in  the  king's  speech,  I  thought  it  th^ 
highest  pitch  of  effrontery  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any 
nation.  Xitde  did  I  imagine  that  his  majesty,  would  conceive  it 
necessary  to  recapitulate  from  the  throne  all  the  successes  ob- 
tained bdbre  the  rising  of  the  last  session  of  parliament;  successes 
of  which  we  had  beentoldover  and  over.  If^  however,  these  sfeio- 
cesses  were  estimated  from  June^  when-his  majesty  last  addressed 
the  parliament,  to  what  do  they  amount  ?  Or  if, which  is,  indeed^ 
the  Only  national  mode  of  forming  a  judgm^t  of  the  fiicore^t 
the  situation  of  France  when  first  attacked  by  Austrk  and 
Prussia,  is  compared  with  her  present  situation,  lyhat  is  the 
pro^e<;t  of  final  success?    Far  from  imagining  that  I  sh^aidd 
have  to  contend,  that  the  campaign  has  been  neither  suceess-^ 
fill  nor  glorious,  I  expected  to  be  asked,  ithen  I  came  to  t^of 
peace,  <<  What !  are  you  so  pusillanimous  as  to  sufibr  your  spirits 
tabe  d^ressedby  a  fe^  untoward  events?    Would  you  io^ 
&r  degrade  your  country  as  to  offer  terms  of  peace  now,  wUth: 
we  di^ained  to  offer  in  June,  when  our  good  fortune  was  at 
lis  height?    When   we   have  been  repulsed  at  Dunk]!rl:|: 
when  the  Prince  of  Saxe^Cobourg  has  been  repidsed  at  Matt-*. 
beuge;  when  we  have  beto  driven  from  Toulon  in  a  mdnneir 
so  afflicting,  if  not  disgraceful;  when  General  Wurmser  haa- 
been  routed  in  Alsace;  the  si^e  of  Landau  raised;  and  f^^ 
Duke  of  Brunswick  can  scarcely  protect  the  German  dtiei^  en  • 
thelUdase^^to  crfFer  terms  of  peace  Would  be  to  su{^ealey^ 
not  to  n^ociate«'^ 

Stt^  an  appeal  to  my  feelings^  I  must  have  endea^ikmyed'*- 
ia  fulswer  as  Well  as  I  eouU;  but  from  tb«t  task  I   aMfi- 
completely  relieved,  by  the  boast  made  by  mkristens  of  t^^- 
viotbriesi    If  the  adv^tages  We  obtained  were  such  as  tbejr 
r^pi^sent  them  tobe^  we  cmnej^iatef' without  dlshoMtir;^ 
|re  cati  aasume  the  dignified  c^articter  of  beteg -kl  H  ooo*- 
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^ditioQ  to  <fietfite  the  terms  of  peaoe^  md  of  forbearing  to 
insist  on  all  that  our  superiorly  withies  us  to  demands  Hciie 
thi^is.  an  additional  reason  for  pursuing  the  course  whidi 
I  recommend.  The  right  honourable  sec^retary  (Mr.  Dundaa) 
Jhas  said,  that  our  object  in  the  West  Indices  was  to  gain  some 
4olid  adTantaoe  for  ourselves,  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
«xpences.  of  the  war.  This,  however,  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
abject  from  that  of'  giving  such  a  government  to  France  s^ 
ministers  might  think  it  sdfe  to  treat  with;  and  in  many  re^- 
ipects  omtradictory  to  the  other;  In  pursuance  of  the  object 
ctf'iK>Ud  advantage  to  ourselves,  whatever  islands  we  took  for 
Louis  Xyil.  we  must  wish  to  keep ;  and  as  we  wished  to  keep 
the  islands,  must  wish  that  Louis  XVII.  who  would  have  a  rig^ 
to  demand  them  of  us,  should  not  be  restored;  and  thus  our 
two  objects  would  run  counter  to  each  other.  The  right  ho- 
nourable secretary  has  also  said,  that  if  we' were  to  make 
peace  with  France  on  the  principle  of  titi  possidetis^  the  cam^ 
paign  would  be  the  most  advantageous  and  the  most  glorious 
in  the  records  <^  history..  Advantageous  in  that  point  of 
view,  it  certainly  might  be ;  but  glorious  it  can  hardly  be 
called,  when  it  is  considered  that  we  are  leagued  in  it  with  so 
many  oth^  powers  against  a  single  nation  whose  force  We  liad 
fomuerly  m^  not  only  without  allies,  but  with  those  whd 
ought  to  have  been  our  allies  marshalled  under  the  standard 
of  our  enemy. 

But  the  real  object  of  the  war  is  the  deifetruction  of  the  jack>- 
bin power  in  France.  Have  we  succeeded  in  that  object? 
Jb-.it  not  clear  to  the  apprehension  of  every  man  who  pos- 
sesses the  smallest  degree  of  information,  that  we  are  now 
more  distant  from  It  tlmn  ever?  The  right  honourable  secre- 
taiy  has  Informed  us,  .that  ministers  have  been  greatly  em- 
barrassed, whether  th^  shodid  send  the  tbrces  at  their  dispo- 
sal with  Sir  Charles  Grey  to  the  West  Indies,  or  with  the 
Earl  of  Moira  to  eo-operate  with  the  royalists  in  France* 
The  answer  is  easy.  If  the  war  with  the  personisi  who  now 
gavera  France  is,  as  the  friends  of  ministers  state  it  to  bey 
bellwn  interytednum^  they  ought  not  to  have  hesitated  a  ruo- 
ment.  All  expeditions  oughtto  give  way  to  that  which  alon^ 
oodld  most  materially  promote  their  object;  hamely,  the  aid 
•ffiirded  to  the  royaUsti,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  directly 
to  Paris,  and  exterminating  that  party,  which  is  the  object  dT 
tach  detestation,  that  iipinlsters  can  ttone  be  satisfied  with  its 
xii^  extirpation.  I  l^ope  that  they  have  not  in  the  present 
instance,  as  sometimes  happens  to  men'fliictuating  between 
two  purposes,  so  divided  their  attention,  as  to  have  allotted 
for  jaather .  a  soffimipi^  foxve^  and  thus  contriTed  to  render 
Iwrth  faffflfrgtuali 
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My  hdnountUe  friend  (MK  Windham)  hus  stated,  that  mn 
idea  wa»  last  session  held  out  to  the  country,  that  the  war 
wonld  be  concluded  in  one  campaign,  and  that  thisunreason-r 
able  expectation,  artfolly  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  puUic, 
is  the  ehie^  if  not  tlie  soTe  source  of  any  disappointment, 
which  may  be  felt  in  the  present  moment  It  is  true,  that  i^ 
and  those  who  then  thought  as  I  did,  represented  the  dangem^ 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  war ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  recol- 
lection of  every  man  who  heard  us,  whether  we  ever  said  tlmt 
the  war  was  likely  to  be  terminated  in  one  campaign.  On 
the  other  hand,  was  it  not  insinuated,  if  not  ^epressly  MUtedv 
in  the  speeches  of  tho^e  who  advised  going  to  war,  that  one 
campaign  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  ?  Do 
not  ministers  know  that  the  same  idea  has  been  circulated  by 
^ery'  ministerial  scribbler  in  every  ministerial  newspaper  ? 
And  is  it  not  notorious,  that  tliis  delusion  has  induceo  many 
persons  to  approve  of  the  war,  who  would  otherwise  have  op^ 
posed  it  ?  My  honourable  friend  has  ridiculed  the  idea  of  tke 
war  having  united  the  French  among  themselves.  He  has 
asked,  whether,  instead  of  union,  there  has  not  taken  place  a 
contest  of  two  parties,  which  has  led  to  a  series  of  murders? 
All  this  I  grant  to  be  true ;  we  have,  mdeed,  beheld  the  most 
sanguinary  scenes  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  contests 
c(  jarring  parties;  the  complete  triumph  of  the  pres«it 
jacobin  party  has  lately  been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  their  op- 
ponentSk  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  contests  of  pairties 
m  France,  or  whatever  the  consequences  to  which  they  have 
led,  I  affirm,  that  the  war  has  produced  in  that  conntry  XK3t 
<mly  union,  but  what  is  still  worse  for  the  allies,  a  degree  of 
energy,  which  it  is  impossible  to  withstand. 

Let  us  look,  Sir,  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  When  the 
session  closed  in  June,  there  were  parties  existing  in  Frante 
of  equal  strength.  The  Girondists  occupied  Lyons,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  oUier  places;  the  royalists'  pcMisesded  La  Vendte ; 
and  the  convention  had  to  contend  with  Austria,  Prusaia, 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  Sardinia, 
Tuscanv,  and  Naples.  (Tuscany,  by  the  way,  did  not  come 
under  the  British  wing  so  willingly  as  the  righ«  honouraUe 
secretary  asserted.)  Yet,  with  these  powers  against  them, 
the  convention  have  not  only  quelled*  all  internal  insuneo- 
tions,  but  defeated  their  foreign  enemies.  Toulon  was  tak^i 
by  the  Ritish,  in  consequence  of  certain  conditions  stipulated 
by  the  inhabitants.  And  yet  even  with  the  certainty  of  the 
guillotine  before  them,  these  inhabitants  were  so  unwilling  to 
assist  the  British,  that  no  other  than  an  ignominious  evacn-- 
ation  could  be  efi^ted.  As  far  as  can  be  cdleeted  from  m^ 
for2Qati<Hi|  there  is  not  now  an  insurrection  from  cme  enft^ 
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iViflte  to  the  other.  What,  then,  is  the  inference?  That 
there  is  no  probability,  nor  even  possibility,  d£  overturning 
the  jacobin  government  ^f  France  in  anodier  canii>aign,  nor . 
in  another  after  that.  The  French  are  now  inspired  with 
sncb  an  enthusiasm  for  what  they  call  liberty,  that  nothing 
but  absolute  conquest  can  induce  them  to  listen  to  any  plan 
of  gorernment  proposed  by  a  foreign  power.  Ck>nsidering 
the  spirit  of  the  Fi«nch  in  this  point  of  view,  I  am  iK>t  much 
comforted  by  any  thing  that  (he  noble  lord  has  said  of  their 
fiHancea.  I  remember  to  have  heard  much  the  jsame  argu- 
ments delivered  from  the  same  side  of  the  House  during  the 
American  war.  The  noble  lord  will  find,  in  the  ^ddia^  of 
those  days,  much  talk  of  a  <^  vagrant  congress,''  whidi  was.no 
where  to  be  found,  of  thdbr  miserable  resources,  and  dieir 
wretched  paper-money,  at  300  per  cent  discount,  of  which, 
with  the  few  hal^nce  you  might  ha{^i^i  to  have  in  your 
pocket  you  might  purchase  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars.  Tlie  Americans  were  represented  as  exercising  against 
the  royalists  the  most  unheard-of  cruelties;  and  then  came 
yfkfX  was  Aow  the  master  argument,  that  if  such  principles  of 
nesistanoewere  suffei^  tp  exist,  if  the  cause  of  the  Americans 
was  ultimately  to  be  successful,  there  must  be  an  end  of  ^all 
4im&^  goirernment,  and  the  monarchy  of  England  must  be 
trodden  in.  the  dust«  At  the  time  when  such  argumei^  were 
made,  we  were  in  possession  not  only  of  one  pcnrt  like  Toulon^ 
but  of  almost  all  their  principal  ports.  Yet,  I  was  not  then 
deterred  from  recommending  whfU;  I  now  recommend-— 
ncgociation,  while  negociation  is  practicable.  J  lived  to  see. 
4Grreat  Bdtatn  treat  with  that  very  congress  so  often  villified 
andiJbused,  and  the  monarchy  subsist  in  full  vigour,  certainlj 
fuller  than  it  had  ever  before  subsisted  since  the  Kevolu- 
iion.  And  if  it  were  not  presumptuous  for  a  man  to  reckon 
on  his  own  life^  I  might  say,  that  I  expect  to  live  to  see  Great 
Britain  (r^t  with  that  very  jacobin  government  wilh  which 
jToa  now  refuse  to  treaty  and  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be 
under  circumstances  less  favourable  for  making  peace  than 
ihe  present ! 

Ibving  shewn  that  as  much  security  mi^t  be  obtained  by 
4rQa|ing  now  with  France  as  in  any  case  lliat  comes  within  our 
€9^rience^  it  remains  only  to  prove  that  even  if  n^odatioa 
ahonld  fidl,  we  have  still  much  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose. 
We  shall  4^reby  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that  the  war,  on 
our  part,  is  ^trK^tly  ddTensive;  and  convince  the  peoide  of 
Enghod  that  their  mon^  is  exp^Eided  not  to  gratify  the  ca* 
price  of  an  individual,  but  to  protect  the  honour  and  interests 
of  t^  country^  In  France  the  advimtage  will  be  still  greater ; 
£oir  .$h^  li^here  enthusias^i  suppli^  the  pkce  oS  military  di»* 
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cipline  ftnd  military  fikill,  where  it  makes  the  people  submit 
to  tyranny  almost  beyond  human  patience,  ve  shall  diminish 
that  enthusiasm,  by  shewing  them  that  they  are  not  engaged 
In  a  war  of  defence,  but  of  conquest  Ine  country  will  no 
longer  be  governed  by  declamations  against  the  allies,  and 
exhortations  to  fight  upon  the  frontiers :  the  refusal  of  the  Ja- 
cobins to  treat  wnl  ruin  them  in  die  opinion  of  the  French 
pec^le;  and  thus  we  shall  at  oiice  secure  the  great  ends  of 
policy  and  justice.  We  shall  shew  to  the  people  of  England, 
that  we  do  not  wantonly  lavish  their  blood  and  treasure ;  ttre 
shall  reconcile  them  to  the  war,  if  its  continuance  should 
be  found  necessary;  and  we  shall  disarm  the  enthaoasm 
of  the  people  of  France,  by  proving  to  them  our  own  mo-- 
deration,  and  our  disposition  to  make  peace  upon  equitable 
terms. 

Whatever  Frenchman  can  do,  I  am  told  that  Englishmenf 
can  do  also.  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  can ;  and  that  under 
the  same  circumstances,  the  dforts  of  the  pec^le  of  England 
would  equal  or  exceed  the  effi>rts  which  are  at  present  made 
by  the  people  of  France.  Frenchmen,  as  they 'conceive,  are 
contending  for  their  independence  as  a  nation,  and  their 
liberties  as  individuals.  Some,  indeed,  say,  that  we  are  en-* 
gi^ed  in  a  similar  contest,  but  few  or  none  believe  this  to  be 
actually  the  case.  We  make  fine  speeches,  in  order  to  shew 
l^w  mu(^h  we  are  alarmed,  and  to  communicate  the  alarm  to 
others.  But  what  efiect  do  they  produce?  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  cold  declamation  and  artificial  eloquence;  they  are  the 
speeches  of  orators,  not  the  efiusions  of  manly  feeling ;  no- 
body is  persuaded  of  the  facts  which  they  assert,  or  impressed 
with  the  sentiments  which  they  convey.  The  success  of  tfrii) 
or  that  compaign  will  make  little  or  no  difier^ce  with  respect 
to  the  security  of  our  religion  and  liberty,  so  oflen  brought 
into  the  question.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  dread 
equally  the  despotism  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia :  I  wish  they 
,  iney  not  add,  the  despotism  of  Great  Britain.  In  France 
they  have  ceased  to  make  speeches  /on  this  subject,  becaute 
every  man  feels  it  unnecessary  to  declaim  on  that  which  be  is 
convinced  every  other  man  feels  equally  with  himself. 

On  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  mismanagement  of  the 
force  with  the  direction  of  which  ministers  were  entrusted^ 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  would  induce  me  to  postpone  any  re^ 
mark,  did  not  the  boastful  manner  in  which  they  have  t^ed 
of  their  own  exertions  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  be 
silent.  The  right  honourable  secretary  has  expatiated  on 
the  protection  aflbrded  to  commerce.  Has  he  foigot  the 
situation  in  which  commerce  was  left  in  the  West  Indies? 
Has  he  forgot  how  long  the  whole  Jamaica  fleet  iMted  for 
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convavt  and  uilder  what  convoy  it  wag  at  last  obliged  to  sail  ? 
Does  be  not  know,  that  at  the  very  momtot  he  was  springy 
tbe  French  had  blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Cork,  an^  ^th  a 
&w  frigates  parading  the  British  channel^,  are  making  prizes  of 
oiir  merchantmen,  and  chasing  our  t^ruizers  into  our  own  ports  ? 
SaVfi^  I  am,  that  if  $uch  unexampled  protection  has  baen  a& 
fcHrdod  to  our  commerce  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
boasts  ol^  our  merchants  are  the  most  unreasonabfe  and  un-< 

grateful  people  in  the  world.  On  this  subject  th^  hold  a 
nguage  very  different;  tlwir  complaints  of  want  of  protect 
ticHi  are  loud  and  general  When  the  right  honourable  gen-> 
tleman  wais  taking  a  review  of  the  campaign,  and  representing 
it  as  so  highly  creditable  and  satis&ctory  to  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  I  am  surprised  be  forgot  to'  mention  Duidaik. 
Of  the  eKpedition  against  Dunkirk,  by  what  strange  omissLon 
I  know  not,  the  rignt  honourable  gentlemaa  did  not  say  a 
single  word.  I  should  be  glad  to  blow.  Sir,  the  wise  mtm 
who  planned  that  expedition,  and  advised  the  division  of  the 
combined  forces  in  Flanders.  If  I  may  trust  to  information* 
^hicb  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  such  advice  was  never  givai 
ly  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  directly  contrary  to  the  senti- 
xoents  of  that  «perienced  ^neral  the  Irinoe  of  Saxe^obour^. 
If  die  plan  was  reprehensible,  let  us  look  to  the  manner  lit 
vbkh  it  was  carried  into  execution.  What  ex^rtioos  wera 
Qsade  hf  ministers  after  the  siege  was  undertaken  to  emurt 
sQcceis?  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  a  gallant  Bris 
tish  prince^  who,  through  dangers  and  difficulties,  had  ap»* 
proached  tlie  sea,  the  natural  dominion  of  his  country,  and 
expected  to  find  the  whole  coast  a  fortress  for  him,  at  bdiold<* 
ing  his  troops  destroyed  by  the  gun*boats  of  the  enemy  4Pom^ 
Qiaading  the  shore,  and  impeding  all  his  operations  I  Of  thai 
ex|>editipn9  so  full  of  imbecility  and  blunders,  on  the  piart  of 
those  who  directed,  and  who  were  bound  to  co-operate  in  tk* 
imdettaking,  not  cf  those  to  whom  was  left  the  task  of  exeeiif» 
ticai,  without  bein^  furnished  with  the  necessary  means,  soma 
aoGOKint  must  be  given^  Hiis  failure  ministers  am  bonnd  to 
«i{^kin«  To  the  conduct  and  skill  of  the  Duke  of  York  I  havt 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  subsequent  preservation  of 
Wast  Flanders  was  owing.  The  wise  {^ecauticma  taken  by 
Urn  i^ou  that  occasion  saved  that  country  from  the  &te  to 
which  it  was  exposed  by  the  rashness  ana  imprudence  of 
BMnistoou 

With  respect  to  Toulon,  I  have  always  undimtood  tint  wa 
<^)taiiied  |>os8es6ioa  of  it  by  negociation*  and  that  it  was  de* 
liiNMQid  up  to  us  on  eonditions  agreed  upon  with  the  jahabip 
tanta.  If  itwMri^t  soto  takeit»  itbecameamattcrofindia* 
fttOttUe  duly  to  dcfmd  it    Bi^  what  was  done  on  the  paet 
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of  ministen  to  fbUH  this  important  part  of  the  agreement? 
Might  they  not  have  ^ent  such  a  force  of  British  or  Anstrian 
troops  to  occupy  the  heights  that  surround  Toulon  as  would 
have  foiled  all  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  ?  Instead  of  thi% 
thev  sent  a  miserable  crew  of  Neapolitan  and  Spanish  troopa^ 
without  discipline,  experience  or  courage,  neither  skilled  in 
the  arts  of  defence,  nor  capable  to  resist  die  ardour  of  an  im- 
petuous enemy.  Such  were  the  pien  whom  they  opposed  to 
a  French  army,  whose  courage  was  exalted  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  a  sense  of  national  honour,  and  their  enlJiusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  When  they  understood,  however,  tbat 
tiie  place  was  to  be  attacked,  they  considered  some  additional 
assistance  as  necessary,  and  in  order  to  make  a  suitable  pro- 
vision against  the  danger,  they  borrowed  an  idea  from  the 
enemy,  and  threw  in,  as  a  reinforcement,  the  abilities  of  a  civil 
commissioner,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.  Of  the  circumstances 
under  which  Toulon  was  evacuated,  we  are  not  sutfcientty 
informed  to  speak  with  confidence.  But  from  all  that  mini- 
Stei^  have  thought  proper  to  publish,  and  all  that  we  have 
beard  from  other  quarters,  I  fear  it  was  an  event  as  disffracefiil 
to  the  British  arms,  as  afflicting  to  humanity.  I  shall  be  toldt 
that  it  is  not  fit  to  blame  officers  in  their  aosence,  and  there- 
fore that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Hood  is  not  now  to  be  discus- 
sed :  but.  Sir,  by  the  address  I  am  called  upon  to  praise  Lcnnd 
Hood ;  aiid  surely,  before  I  give  my  assent  to  such  an  address^ 
i  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  approbation. 
The  conduct  of  Lord  Hood,  I  am  told,  ought  not  to  be 
censured;  it  has  not  yet  been  an  object  of  examination  and 
discussion ;  and  if  on  this  ground  it  be  proper  to  deprecafie 
censure,  it  is  surely  equally  proper  to  withhold  praise.  At 
{>resent  I  can  only  judge  from  what  appears  on  the  face  erf 
the  transaction,  aided  by  those  imperfect  accounts  which  mini- 
•1iN*s  have  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  public.  The 
e'l^cuation  seems  to  have  taken  place  under  circumstances 
against  which  policy  ought  to  have  provided ;  and  I  fear  tihe 
resl^lt  was  such  as  British  humanity  will  contemplate  with  but 
Sttl^  satisfaction.  I  am  told,  indeed,  by  the  right  honourable 
secretary,  that  ho  man  was  lefl  behind  who  was  disposed  to 

Sit  the  place ;  and  I  am  bound  to  give  credit  to  his  assertion. 
It,  Wheh  I  read  in  the  accounts  given  into  the  French  oon<- 
ventio^  of  two  hundred  in  one  day,  and  four  hundred  ia 
another,  (and  accounts  of  this  sort  have^  unfortunatdy,  itt 
general,' proved  but  too  true^}  who,  for  the  assistance  which 
they  afforded  the  English,  were  conducted  to  the  guillotiiie, 
what  am  I  to  infer  ?  Am  I  to  infer,  that  from  the  experience 
of  the  conduct  of  the  English,  such  was  their  detestation  of 
their  character,  that  they  chose  rather  to  wait  for  death  firon 
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the  Ten^imce  of  their  counttymen,  tHan  to  sedc  for  safetf 
Irom  British  protection?  If  9Qch  is  the  inference,  in  whal 
«  point  of  view  does  it  place  the  honour  of  the  British  nation^ 
•and  the  boasted  generosity  of  their  character  I  But  if  the  fiuol 
he  otherwise,  if  aifter  having  betrayed  these  men  to  assist  in 
your  views,  you  abandoned  them  to  that  ruin  which  was  thtt 
4M>n8equence,  their  blood  is  on  your  he&ds,  and  at  your  hand* 
will  it  be  required.  What  people  henceforth  will  be  desirous 
df  the  friendship  of  Britain,  or  able  to  repose  themselves  with 
4ionfidence  in  your  fidelity  ?  What  dependance  can  they  have 
upon  the  efficacy  of  your  assistance,  or  what  security  even 
against  your  desertion  ?  Toulon,  purchased  by  compromises^ 
yon  have  lost  with  disgrace;  you  have  placed  yourselves  in  a 
point  of  view  entirely  new  to  British  character;  you  have 
proved  yourselves  neither  useful  as  friends,  nor  respectable  as 
enemies.  You  have  now  to  contemplate  loss  and  repulse  as 
the  result  of  a  transaction' equally  degrading  to  your  resource 
and  your  principles,  <  every  part  of  which  stamps  your  effiirts 
with  feebleness,  and  brands  your  character  with  dishonour. 

Nevertheless  a  noble  lora  (Mulgrave)  whom  I  do  not  see/ 
in  his  place,  and  who  Hrrived  in  this  country  a  short  time 
before  the  evacuation,  affirmed  in  his  dispatches,  that  To^on 
^as  in  a  state  of  comfortable  security.  What  idea^  Sir,  must 
we  have  of  what  constitutes  a  state  of  comfortable  securitji^ 
when  such  proves  to  have  been  the  event  i  When  ministcm 
Imd  fiiiled  at  Dunkirk,  and,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  this 
assertion  of  comfortable  security,  foresaw  that  they  should  tui 
at  Toulon,  they  projected,  or  rather  talked  of  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  France,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Moira ; 
idhen  we  ask  why  that  expedition  was  so  long  talked  o^  ami 
sever  undertaken,  the  right  honourable  secretary  tells  us,  that 
it  was  ddayed  for  want  of  troops.  What  I  when  we  had  at 
las^  hit  upon  a  plan  which  was  to  conduct  us  to  the  sates  <» 
Fbris^  were  we  obliged  to  abandon  it  for  want  of  men  r  Were 
no  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  or  even  Austrians,  to  be  found? 
Miserable,  indeed,  must  be  the  alliances  entered  into  by  the 
minister,  if  neither  those  whose  cause  he  had  undertaken  ta 
support,  nor  those  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay^  would 
fornish  him  with  men  sufficient  for  an  expedition,  the  succeA 
of  whscfa  might  have  redeemed  so  many  miscarriages !  Did 
ke  de^  that  expedition  till  winter,  because  the  difficult  navH 
gation  of  the  coast  of  Normandy  was  peculiarly  safe  at  thai 
aeason  ?  Or  did  he  chuse  ta  delay  it,  because  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg  would  be  unable  to  act,  and,  of  consequence^  the 
Sreneh  troops  in  that  quarter  would  be  disengagea  ? 

With  the  knowledge  of  these  events,  if  we  retain  the  least 
^paric  oi  that  ind^peraence  which  wii3  oace:the  ch^aderiyio 


^  a  British  House  of  CanimoiM»  we  aainot  eonair  in  an 
uddreas  which  tells  his  maiesty  that  we  think  the  campai^ 
has  been  BuccessfiiL    If  mere  k  a  man  among  us  wha  ia 
not  the  sycophant  of  ministers,  he  cannot  say  that  the  con* 
duct  of  it  has  dispbyed  ray  thiriff  on  their  part  but  imbecility 
and  want  of  resource.    The  rignt  honourdbie  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  possesses  great  talents  and  great  eloquence; 
and  the  long  period  during  which  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  diqilaying  those  talents  in  office^  has,  no  doubt,  added 
to  the  nummr  of  his  admirers;  but  he  must  now  pick  from 
die  very  lowest  class  of  his  flatterers  before  he  can  collect 
thirty  men  around  his  own  table  who  will  tell  him  that  he  ia 
a  great  war  minister.    His  friends,  perhaps,  will  tell  us,  that 
be  may  do  better  another  time^  ana  therc&re  they  will  con- 
tinue to  support  him ;  but,  at  what  expence  is  the  experimimt 
to  be  made,  and  how  much  British  blood  and  British  trea^ 
sure  must  be  lavished,  while  he  is  learning  how  to  conduct  a 
war  I     The  right  honourable  secretary  has  said,  that  wben 
Lord  Hood  had  taken  possession  of  Toulon,  all  the  states  of 
Italy  hastened  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  fleet     What  haste  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  made  to 
seek  that  protection,  and  with  what  reluctance  he  was  com* 
pdled  to  accept  of  i^  the  memoriab,  or  rather  menaces,  de^ 
livered  by  Lord  Harvey,   who,  I  bdieve,  acted  in  perfisct 
conformity  to  his  instructions,  will  sufficiently  evince.  While 
we  were  declaiming  against  the  insults  of  tb^  French  .  to 
neutral  states,  we  todc  upon  us  to  dictate  to  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  not  only  with  reject  to  his  public  conduct,  but 
his  private  feelings.    Lord  Harvey  was  instructed  to  tell  him, 
that  he  misunderstood  the  interests  and  disregaided  the  wishes 
of  his  pec^e;  that  the  minister  in  whom  he  confided  was  a 
person  «iworthy  of  trust ;  and  that  he  himself  had  no  proper 
sense  of  die  duty  he  owed  to  his  uncle  and  hi>  aunt,  and  all 
his  relations  of  the  house  of  Austria.    Our  conduct  to  the 
Genoese  was  nmdelled  upon  the  same  principles ;  and  we  only 
had  not  the  guilt  of  bonduurding  Genoa,  because  that  repuUic 
refused  to  depart  from  its  neutrality. 

What,  too,  was  the  conduct  which  was  observed  towarda 
the  Swiss  Cantons?  On  that  subject  I  am  particularly  in* 
fiurmed,  in  oonsequence  of  a  letter  which  I  received  from  a 
noble  relation  of  mine^  (I.ionl  Robert  Fiti^prald,)  employed 
by  ministers  in  that  quarter*  In  this  letter  ne  states,  that  he 
was  instructed,  on  the  part  of  the  British  court,  to  intimate 
to  the  cantons,  diat  tbef  miflht,  indeed,  preserve  tbeiir  neu- 
trality, but  diat  they  should  hold  no  commerce  with  Franca. 
What  scNTt  of  neutrality  wns  that,  Gir^  which  excluded  all 
commevee^  which  de^nmi  diem  «f  eteiy  advantage  which 
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stfch  a  situation  ehtided  diem  to  «xpeet  ?    And  what  sort  of 
respect  did  ministers  shew  for  the  rights  of  independent  states^ 

S'  thus  presuming  to  dictate  to  them  the  terms  upon  which 
ey  should  regulate  thdr  conduct  with  regard  to  other 
loations?    Of  the  sanie  nature  was  the  interference  attempted 
in  the  instance  of  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  and  if  these  courts 
had  not  had  the  wisdom  and  the  firmness  to  resist  all  the  arts 
and  menaces  employed  to  draw  them  from  their  system  of 
neutrality,    and  engage  them  in  the  eombioalion  against 
France,  they  might  at  this  moment  have  been  sharing,  in 
conimon  with  the  other  powers  oS  Europe,  all  the  hard^ipa 
and  miseries  of  war.    Such  has  been  the  scandalous  conduct 
of  ministers  towards  neutral  states  !     But  did  these  very  mi^ 
nisters  forget,,  that  they  had  themselres  all  abug  boasted  of 
their  neutrality;  that  they  had  on  every  occasion  held  forth 
as  their  justification,  that  if  France  had  not  declared  war« 
this  country  would  still  have  remained  neutral  ?    Such  was 
the  credit  due  to  their  assertions,  and  such  the  coincidence 
between  their  professions  and  their  conduct  I     At  the  very 
moment  they  were  inveighing  against  the  French  as  invaders 
c(  the  rights  of  nations,  andbbasting  of  thieir  own  strict  ob« 
servance  of  neutrality,  they  were  committing  the  most  daring 
infringement^  on  the  rights  of  ind^endent  states,  and  at* 
tempting,  by  the  most  unwarrantable  means,  to  engage  them 
to  take  part  iti  hostilities  against  France,    lie  injustice  of 
such  a  conduct  could  only  oe  aggravated  by  its  meanness* 
The  nations  with  respect  to  whom  this  intferferenoe  was  exerr 
cised,  were  such  only  as  ministers  might  hope  to  frighten  by 
their  menaces,  and  awe  to  compliance  by  the  terror  of  superior 
£>rce.     We  condescended  not  only  to  lay  aside  all  resp^t 
£n-  justice,  but  all  digni^  of  character,  and  to  become  the 
bulues  of  those  states  whom  we  deemed  inci^ble  of  resist- 
ing our  imperious  demands.    Oh,  ishame  to  our  policy  I   Oh 
spot  indelible  to  the  British  name  I     When,  indeed,  I  con- 
sider the  present  system  adopted  in  the  courts  of  "Eutapcp 
when  I  look  at  the  infiunous  conduct  of  Russia  and  Prussia 
towards  Poland,  I  own  diat  I  tremble  for  the  fiue  of  Europe. 
Convinced  I  am,  that  no  power  which  is  not  founded  in  jus- 
tice  can  either  be  sound  or  permanast.    If,    indeed,  the 
courts  of  Europe  are  menaced  inth  imminent  danger,  they 
have  chiefly  to  apprehend  the  consequences  of  their  own  recent 
proceedings.     If  in  no  cabinet  there  is  to  be  found  any  remr 
nant  of  decency,  any  sense  of  honour,  juch  a  state  of  things 
mu^  tend  more  to.  ttie  dissolution  of  estaUttbed  systems  than 
all  that  can  be  effected  by  jacobin  principles  or  jacobin  force. 
The  nige  of  tlie  jacobins  may,  indeed^  be  directed  against 
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Ae  outworks  of  their  power ;  hot  they  are  ijiemselves  under* 
mining  the  foundation. 

I  next  come  to  the  conduct  of  ministers  with  respect  to 
America.  In  this  instance  they  seem  likewise  to  liave  adopted 
the  maxim  of  M.  Genet,  in  setting  aside  the  authority  of  Vattel^ 
and  testifying  the  most  perfect  contempt  for  the  principles  laid 
down  by  estwlished  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  where  they 
happen  to  di£kr  from  their  own  notions  of  political  cx>n- 
Tenience.    Their  system  of  afmession  on  the  rights  of  uv- 
dependent  states,  Uiey  foUowea  up  with  respect  to  America^ 
by  issuing  an  order  to  seize  on  American  vessels  bcuod  to 
the  Fraich  West-India  islands.    This  order,  however,  they 
were  afterwards  prerailed  upon  to  withdraw,  in  consequence 
of  being  informed  by  the  merchants,  that   congress  could 
never  brook  so  wanton  an  aggression,  so  unprovoked  an  in- 
aolt;  and  that  the  measure,  if  persisted  in,  must  infaUibly 
produce  a  rupture  between  America  and  this  country.     I 
trust,  the  retraction  has  oome  in  time  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  the  error,  but  it  can  reflect  but  little  honour  on 
the  ministers  of  this  country,  that  they  have  been  compelled 
to  respect  the  rights  of  an  independent  state  only  from  9 
dread  ot  its  power,  and  that  th^  have  shewn  themselves 
to  be  more  influraced  by  a  sense  of  fear,  than  by  a  principle 
of  justice. 

And  here.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  alluding  to.  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  Gaieral  Washington,  a  character  whose 
conduct  has  been  so  different  from  £at  which  has  been  pur- 
sued by  the  ministers  of  this  country.     How  infinitely  wiser 
must  appear   the  spirit  and  principles   manifested  in   hik 
late  address  to  congress  than  the  policy  of  modern  Suropeao 
courts!     Illustrious  man,    deriving  honour  less  from   the 
spletidor  of  his  situation  than  from  the  di||rnity  of  his  mindly 
before  whom  all  borrowed  greatness  sinks  into  insignificance, 
and  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  (excepting  the  members  of 
our  own  royal  &mily)  become  little  and  contemptible !     He 
has  had  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  anv  tricks  of  policy 
or  arts  of  alarm;  his  authority  has  been  sufficiently  supported 
by  the  same  means  by  which  it  was  acquired,  and  his  conduct 
has  uniformly  been  characterised  by  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
firmness.    Feeling  gratitude  to  France  for  the  assistance  re* 
ceived  from  her  in  that  great  contest  which  secured  the  in- 
dependence of  America^  he  did  not  chu^  to  give  up  the 
tystem  of  neutrality.    Having  onqe  laid  down  tliat  hne  of 
conduct,  which  both  gratitude  and  policy  pointed  out  as  most 
proper  to  be  pursued^  not  all  the  insults  or  provocation  of 
the  French  numtfer*  Owe^  could  turn  him,  from  his  pu^-^ 
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poae.    Entrusted  with  tbe  irelfitfe  of  a  great  people^  he  did 
not  allow  the  miseonduct  of  another,  with  respect  to  hun8eh( 
for  one  moment  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  dieur  interests. 
He  had  no  fear  of  the  jacobins;  he  felt  no  alarm  from  thdr 
principles,  and  considered  no  precaution  as  necessary  in  ordet 
to  stop  their  pn^ress.    The  people  over  whom  he  presided 
he  knew  to  be  acquainted  with  their  rights  and  their  daties. 
He  trusted  to  their  own  good  sense  to  defeat  the  efiect  of 
those  arts  which  might  be  employed  to  inflame  or  mislead 
their  minds;  and  was  sensible  Uiat  a  government  could  be  in 
no  danger  while  it  retained  the  attachment  and  confidence 
of  its  subjects  —  attachment,  in  this  instance,  not  blindly 
adopted,  confidence  not  implicitly  given,  bnt  arising  from 
the  conviction  of  its  excellence,  and  the  experience  of  its 
blessings.     I  cannot,  ^indeed,  help  admiring  the  wisdom  and 
the  fortune  of  this  great  man;  by  the  phrase  **^ fortune,"  I 
mean  not  in  the  smallest  degree  to  derogate  from  his.  merit* 
But,  notwidistanding  his  extraordinary  talents  and  exalted 
int^ity,  it  must  be  considered  as  singularly  fortunate,  that 
he  should  have  experienced  a  lot,  which  so  seldom  &Us  to  the 
portion  of  humanity,  and  have  passed  throuffh  such  a  variety 
of  scenes  without  st«n  and  without  reproacm.     It  must,  in- 
deed, create  astonishment,  that,  placed  in  circumstances  so 
critical,  and  filling  for  a  series  of  years  a  station  so  conspico^ 
ous,  his  character  should  never  once  have  been  called  in 
question ;  that  he  should  in  noone  instmice  have  been  accused 
either  of  improper  insolence^  or  of  mean  submissioa  in  Ua 
transactions  wim  foreign  nations.     For  him  it  has  been  r^ 
peeved  to  ^n  the  race  of  glory,  without  experiencing  the 
smallest  interruption  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  careen   But,  Sbr, 
if  the  maxims  now  held  out  were  adopted,  the  man  who  now 
ranks  as  the  assertcnr  of  his  country's  freedom,  and  the  guar- 
dian of  its  interests  and  its  honour,  would  be  deemed  to  have 
betrayed  that  country,  and  entailed  upon  himself  indelible 
r^roach.     How,  Sir,  did  he  act  when  insulted  by  Genet? 
Did  he  consider  it  as  necessary  to  avaige  himself  for  the  ims- 
conduct  or  madness  of  an  individual,  by  involving  a  whole 
continent  in  the  horrors  of  war?    No;  he  contented  Mmsdf 
with  procuring  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  by  causing  Genet 
to  be  recalled;  and  thus  at  once  consulted  his  own  dignity 
and  the  interests  of  his  country.     Happy  Americans  I  while 
the  whirlwind  spreads  desolation  over  one  quarter  of  the 
globe»  you  remain  protected  from  its  baneful  effects,  by  yoUr 
-  own  virtues  and  the  wisdom  of  your  government  I    Separated 
from  Europe  by'an  immense  ocean,  you  fed  not  the  eflfeets 
of  those  prejudices  and  passions,  which  convert  the  boasted 
teats  of dvilization  into  scenes  ^rf*  horror  and  bloodshed! 
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You  profit  by  tbe  IbUy  and  madnew  of  ODDteodusg  natknui 
and  aiSTord  io  your  more  congenial  cUoie  an  asylnm  to  tbom 
Uessinfls  and  Ttrtues  which  they  wantonly  contemn,  or 
wickedly  exdude  from  their  bosom  I  Cultivating  tha  arts  of 
peace  under  the  influence  of  freedom,  you  advance  by  rapid 
strides  to  opulence  and  distinction ;  and  if  by  any  accident 
you  should  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  present  unhappy 
contest ;  if  you  should  find  it  necessary  to  avenge  insult,  or 
repel  injury,  the  world  will  bear  witness  to  the  equity  of  your 
sentiments  and  the  moderation  of  your  views,  and  the  success 
of  your  arms  will,  no  doubt,  be  proportioned  to  the  justice  of 
your  cause  I 

Sir,  I  have  now  nothing  more  with  which  to  trouble  the 
House;  I  am  sensible,  indeed,  that  at  this  advanced  hour  I 
have  already  detained  them  too  long.  But  I  was  anxious  to 
put  the  question  upon  its  true  footing,  and  to  free  it  from  that 
misrepresentation  in  which  it  has  be^i  so  studiously  involved. 
We  have  of  late  been  too  much  accustomed  to  invective  and 
declamation;  addresses  to  our  prgudices  and  passions  have 
been  substituted  instead  of  i^peals  to  our  reason.  But  we 
are  met  here  not  to  declaim  against  the  crimes  of  other  states^ 
but  to  consult  what  are  the  true  interests  of  this  country. 
The  question  is  not,  what  degree  of  abhorrence  we  ought  to 
feel  of  French  cruelty,  but  what  line  of  ccmduct  we  ought  to 

Srsue,  consistently  with  British  policy.  Whatever  our 
Lestati(m  of  the  guilt  of  foreigu  nations  may  be,  we  are  not 
called  to  take  .upon  ourselves  the  task  of  avengers;  we  are 
bound  only  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  welfare  of  those  with 
whose  concerns  we  are  immediately  entrusted.  It  is  upon 
ibis  footing  I  have  argued  the  question,  and  if  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, I  trust  the  House  will  be  disposed  to  support  me  in 
the  amendment  with  which  I  shall  now  conclude;  intreatinj 
his  majesty  to  make  peace,  whenever  it  can  be  done  upon  safe 
and  honourable  terms,  without  any  re^rd  to  the  form  and 
nature  of  the  government  existing  in  France.  But  if  gen* 
tlemen  will  carry  on  the  war  until  the  jacobin  goveniment  of 
France  be  exterminated,  they  must  be  prepared  to  cany  oa 
the  war  to  all  eternity.  Mr.  Fox  then  moved  the  following 
amendment  to  the  address  proposed :  <<  To  state  the  deterr 
mination  of  this  House  to  support  his  majesty  in  the  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  the  honour  and  indii^)endence  of  the 
crown,  and  to  provide  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  tbe  nation^ 
but  at  the  same  time  to  advise  his  majesty  to  take  llie  earliesi 
means  of  concluding  a  peace  widi  the  French  nati(m,  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  be  reasonable  and  prudent  for  us  to  insist  on  i 
That,  whenever  such  terms  can  be  obtained  we  trust  that  no 
obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  them  will  arise  from  any  eon** 
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ddemtiom  retpoeting  the  form  or  natufe  ^f  the  gcnretammt 
which  nmj  prevail  ia  Fnaca'' 

After  Mr.  Pftt  had  spoken,  the  House  divided  on  Mn  Fot^ 
nmendnient : 

TeUerim  T^Bers* 

V, . .  fMr,  Grey  7  ,^  xr«*«  JSir  Peter  BuhibII  7  ^^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Tr£ATT   with  the   KiNa  OF   SARDINIA* 

January  31,  , 

MR.  PITT  having  moved,  «  That  the  copy  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  signed  ai 
London  the  2;th  of  April  1793,  ^®  referred  to  the  committee  of 
supply  r 

Mr.  Fbsc  said)  he  considered  this  treaty  to  be  one  which  hift 
doty  to  hi9  constituents  did  not  permit  him  to  assent  to  with*^ 
ent  some  obdervations,  and  a  satisfactory  answer  to  those 
dbservations.  He  had  never  conceived  that  it  could  be  wise 
to  ent^  into  any  treaty  by  which  we  were  to  receive  nothing 
and  to  give  every  thing;  or  to  bind  ourselves  to  maintain  a 
peipetual  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  with  whom  we 
contracted,  without  something  stipulated  in  our  fevour  that 
nigfal  be  held  an  equivalent  for  so  hazardous  an  engagement: 
M^en  he  looked  at  the  treaty^  he  should  have  supposed  that 
the  King  of  Sardinia  had  had  it  in  his  power  to  put  into  our 
possession  the  port  of  Nice,  or  to  alFoid  us  an  easy  passage 
into  France  through  his  territory  of  Savoy.  These,  indeed, 
would  have  been  advantages  for  which  we  ought  to  have  given 
something  in  return;  because,  under  certain  circumstances, 
they  might  have  contributed  much  to  the  facility  of  carrying 
on  a  war  with  France.  But,  when  he  recollected  the  cir- 
emustances  under  which  the  treaty  was  made,  he  found  that 
^  Ki^g  of  Sardinia  had  lost  both  Nice  and  Savoy  before 
we  thought  of  entering  into  any  negociation  on  the  sobject. 
He  admitted  that  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
itii^t  be  usrfuLih  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  but  in  obtain- 
ing assistance  we  ought  to  estimate  the  benefits  on  either  part, 
aswellwhait  we  gave  as  what  was  to  be  given  us.  By  this 
tran^  the  K4ng  of  Sardinia  was  bound  only  to  maintain 
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.50^000. men  for.  the  defence  of  his  own  territories.  If  wt 
had  expected  any  thing  more  of  him  we  bad  been  miserably 
disappointed ;  for  that  part  of  France  which  was  justly  sup- 
ix)6ed  to  have  been  the  most  averse  from  the  present  reigmng 
system  in  Paris,  and  therefore  the  most  likely  to  enter  into 
our  viewsy  far  from  receiving  any  support  from  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  had  been  left  to  pi^  tne  forfeit  of  what  the  con- 
vention called  treason  to  the  republic.  What,  then,  did  wa 
gain  by  this  treaty,  in  stipulation  or  in  fact?  That  the  King 
of  Sardinia  should  keep  up  a  force  to  defend  his  own  ter- 
ritories. What  did  we  engage  to  perform?  Not  only  to 
pay  a  subsidy  of  2oo,o<^ol.  a-year  in  aid  of  maintaining  this 
force,  but  to  restore  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  aft  those  ter- 
ritories which  the  French  had  wrested  from  him,  while  we 
were  sitting  quietly  by  and  boasting  of  our  neutrality.  Unless 
We  could  afford  to  make  war  for  ever;  unless  we  supposed 
ourselves  exempted  from  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs,  we  might  be  reduced  to  purchase  peace  by  great 
sacrifices  on  our  own  part,  in  order  to  make  good  our  engage- 
ments with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  to  subject  ourselves  to 
the  reproach  of  breach  of  faith,  by  making  peace  without 
obtaining  the  restoration  of  his  territories.  One  would  have 
tiipugbt,  that  for  all  this  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  do 
something  of  equal  importimce  for  us;  but  in  the  treaty  we 
looked  for  an  equivalent  in  vain.  We  -were  not  only  to  pay 
him  for  keeping  up  a  force  to  de&nd  the  territories  he  had 
still  remaining,  but  bound  ourselves  not  to  mak^  peace  with* 
out  restoring  to  him  the  territories  he  had  lost 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  admit 
that  the  restoration  o?  Savoy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  that  no  pedce  ought  to 
be  made  with  France  but  upon  that  condition.  Why,  evea 
in  this  case,  fetter  ourselves  with  an  engagement  which  we 
could  not  possibly  know  that  we  should  be  able  to  fulfil? 
When  the  time  of  treating  for  peace  came,  with  how.  much 
more  advantage,  and  how  much  more  honour  to  ourselves, 
should  we  have  said,  <^  The  King  of  Sardinia  is  not  tp  be  op* 
pressed  because  he  is  weak.  In  all  transactions  between  nar« 
tions,  justice  is  to  be  regarded  as  well  as  power.  The  Festor- 
ation  of  Savoy  is  demanded  by  justice,  and  essential  to  the 
future  tranquillity  of  Europe.  We  shall  listen  to  no  pro^ 
sitions  for  peace  of  which  this  is  not  a  preliminary."  With 
how  much  more  advantage  and  honour  niight  we  thus  have 
stipulated  for  the  restoration  of  Savoy,  if  this  miserable  treaty 
had  never  been  made?  We  should  then  have  stood  forward 
ias  the  protectors  of  the  weak,  and  the  defenders  of  the  bs- 
latice  <^'  power.:    Now,  we  had  not  given,  but  sold  our  aasistr 
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ance  to  the  King  of  Sardinia — and  sold  it,  for  what?  For 
nothing.  Ministers  having  done  this,  and  the  House  having 
sanctioned  it,  they  were  next  to  call  upon  the  people  cJ 
England  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  200,000/.  He  knew,  that  in 
every  war  to  be  carried  on  by  a  confederacy,  we  must  pay  the 
weaker  powers  whom  we  engaged  in  that  confederacy;  but  we 
were  not  certainly  to  pay  them  all ;  nor  those  whom  we  did, 
for  defending  themselves.  Did  we  suppose,  on  the  present 
occasloh,  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  no  inclination  to  de^ 
fend  his  own  dominions?  If  we  did,  our  money  should  have 
been  a^ed  for  as  a  grant,  not  as  a  stipulation,  which  was  to 
involve  us  in  difficulties  of  a  thousand  times  more  consequence 
than  the  value  of  our  money,  We  could  not,  however,  sup* 
pose  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  not  inclined  to  defend 
himself,  without  our  paying  for  itk  Our  treaty,  therefore, 
was  not  a  purchase,  for  we  did  not  buy  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
inclinatioa;  nor  was  it  a  gift,  for  we,  the  givers,  came  under 
an  obligation  to  the  party  to  whom  we  gave.  It  mig^t  be 
said,  that  the  treaty  bound  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  continue 
the  war  as  long  as  we  might  think  fit,  even  after  he  himself 
might  wish  to  conclude  it.  If  this  was  what  we  had  gained 
by  the  treaty,  would  not  the  neutrality  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
have  been  more  beneficial  and  far  less  embarrassing?  It  would 
not  be  argued,  that  there  was  any  chance  of  a  separate  peace 
between  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  France ;  or  that  the  King 
of  Sardinia  had  any  prospect  of  recovering  Nice  and  Savoy, 
without  OUT  assistance.  What,  then,  had  we  done?  If  the 
recovering  of  his  territories  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia  than  it  could  be  to  us,  we  had  given  a  sub- 
sidy, where  we  ought  to  have  received  one. 

He  should  perhaps  be  told,  tiliat  the  treaty  being  concluded 
by  his  majesty,  the  proper  representative  of  the  country  in  all 
transactions  with  foreign  powers,  the  House  could  not  refuse 
to  ratify  it,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  imputation 
of  a  breach  of  faith.  This  doctrine  he  must  peremptorily 
deny.  If  the  House  was  considered  as  bound  to  make  good 
every  treaty  which  his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministfts, 
naight  think  proper  to  condude,  there  w^  a  complete  surren- 
der of  the  pubUc  purse  to  the  executive  power.  Mr.  Fox 
concluded  with  observing,  that  having  thus  briefly  stated  his 
objections  to  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  other 
treaties,  particularly  that  with  his  Sicilian  majesty,  were  not 
to  be  consideried  as  having  his  approbation,  because  he  did 
not  state  his  objections  to  them  at  the  same  time. 


VOL.  V, 
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THE  secretary  at  war  having  moved  ki  the  committee  of  supplr, 
<<  That  a  number  of  land  forces,  including  3882  invalids^ 
amounting  to  609244  eflPective  men,  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  included,  be  employed  for  the  year.  1794,''  this 
augmentation  of  the  army  was  opposed  bv  Mr.  Hussey  oli  the 
ground  of  its  inefficacy  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  The  navy  of 
Great  Britain,  he  said,  ought  rather  to  have  been  augmented.  A 
few  stout  ships  were  of  much  more  utility  than  a  hnd-force,  in 
making  such  an  impression  upon  the  enemy  as  would  be  solid  and 
serviceable  to  the  interests  of  this  country.  He  entertaiaed  no 
doubt  of  the  courage  and  gallantry  of  our  officers  and  soldiers ; 
but  would  radier  have  seen  our  naval  list  carried  to  100,000  m»i, 
than  vote  for  any  farther  increase  of  the  army.  After  Mr.  Jenkin« 
*9n  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  spoken  in  support  of  the  augmentation, 

Mr.  Fox  said»that  although  a  future  discussion  was  promised, 
come  sentiments  had  fallen  in  the  coarse  of  the  qebate  on 
which  he  must  make  a  few  observations  while  they  were  firesh 
in  the  memory  of  the  House.  He  agreed  perfectly  with  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  opened  the  discussion^  on  the 
propriety  of  the  time  he  had  chosen  for  making  his  obsei^ 
vations,  as  well  as  of  the  observations  themselves.  Acooitl- 
ing  to  the  best  practice  of  the  best  times,  it  was  strictly  la 
oraer  to  consider  the  ability  of  ministers  to  direct  to  the  most 
l)eneficial  effect  that  force  to  pay  for  which  they  were  about 
to  Tote  the  money  of  their  constitutents.  He  was  glad  to  find 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  so  much  pleased  as 
they  professed  to  be  with  the  successes  of  the  canquiLni.  If 
it  were  possible  to  talk  with  levity  of  a  situation  of  Europe, 
which  he  considered  as  highly  disastrous,  he  should  oongra^ 
tulate  the  House  on  the  issue  of  a  campaign  with  which  all 
parties  engaged  in  it  were  pleased.  We  extolled  the  success 
of  our  armies;  so  did  the  French  that  of  theirs.  We  2^ 
plauded  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  as  a  most  fortunate  event; 
the  French  celebrated  the  same  event  by  public  festivals.  So 
that  both  parties  might  meet  and  join  in  a  common  ju* 
bilee.  Untortunately  for  him,  he  could  not  participate  in 
these  rgoicings,  while  he  saw  Europe  brought  into  a  situation 
which  must  be  afflicting  to  every  man  wlv9  xetained  the  leest 
fpork  of  justi^  or  humanity.  ^ 
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Since  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  when  the  advantages 
we  had  obtained  were  set  forth  in  terms  as  vaunting  as  they 
could  well  bear,  we  had  seen  little  success  and  much  defeat. 
When  he  saw  that  all  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign  had 
been  uniformly  unsuccessful;  when  the  successes  of  the  early 
part,  instead  of  conducting,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
new  successes,  had  only  led  to  disaster  and  disgrace,  he  au- 
gured but  ill  of  the  future ;  as  in  such  circumstances  every  ra- 
tional man  must  augur.     He  could  neither  agree  with  the 
honourable  gentleman,  nor  with  the  right  honourable  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  who  corrected  him,  on  the  subject 
of  responsibility ;  which  instead  of  laying  wholly  with  generals, 
or  jointly  on  generals  and  ministers,  lay  wholly  with  mi- 
nisters in  the  first  instance.     There  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
military  man  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  supposed  the  commander 
in  chief  held  that  situation  now,  on  whose  information  and 
advice  ministers  were  to  decide  both  as  to  the  propriety  of  un- 
dertaking expeditions  and  the  force  requisite  for  them-     They 
mi^ht  have  much  information  respecting  which  the  officer  ap- 
pointed to  command  in  any  expedition  might  be  isnorant ; 
consequently  they,  and  not  he,  were  to  judge  of  me  force 
necessary,  and  the  acceptance  on  his  part  of  a  command  with 
an  inadequate  force  was  no  justification  for  them.     If  he  knew 
that  an  officer  had  miscpnducted  the  force  entrusted  to  him, 
(and  he  hoped  no  man  would  be  so  uncandid  as  to  suppose 
what  he  said  to  have  any  particular  implication,)  he  would 
charge  ministers  with  the  blame  in  the  first  instance,  because 
it  was  their  duty  to  employ  none  but  proper  persons.     When 
they  were  put  upon  their  defence,  they  might  shew  |*easons 
for  the  choice  they  had  made,  and  in  proportion  to  the  validity 
of  those  l-easons  would  they  be  exculpated.     He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  know  whether  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  com- 
bined army,  and  the  illustrious  prince  who  commanded  the 
troops,  sent  against  Dunkirk,  approved  or  disapproved  of  the 
expedition ;  -but  this  he  knew,  that  if,  on  the  general  inquiry 
Into  th^  busines^^  it  should  appear  that  it  was  undertaken  con- 
trary to  the  judgment  of  such  professional  men,  the  circum- 
stance would  form  a  strong  aggravation  of  the  charge  against 
ministers.  , 

tlierighthonourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  said, 
that  the  defence  of  Toulon  was  not  to  supersede  the  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies.  In  one  point  of  view,  the  defence  of  Toulon 
was  paramount  to  the  capture  of  all  the  West  India  islands,  for 
it  was  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the  nation  solemnly  pledged  to 
th^  Inhabitants,  who  had  put  themselves  under  our  protection. 
We  ent^ed  Toulon  by  treaty,  not  by  conquest,  as  the  ally  of 
Lpuis  XVIL  in  conjunction  with  the  King  of  Spain,  to  whom 
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the  place  was  as  much  snrrenclered  as  to  us,  and  on  the  ex- 
press Condition  of  restoring  to  the  inhabitantB  who  admitted 
us,  what  they  called  their  constitution  of  1789,  although  he 
heard  that  the  part  of  the  treaty  to  which  he  alluded  had  been 
broken  by  our  subsequent  proclamations.  We  got  possession  of 
the  ships  and  stores  in  trust  for  our  ally  Louis  XVII.,  and  afier 
that,  to  boast  of  destroying  them  as  the  ships  of  an  enemy, 
was  a  perversion  of  terms.  He  admitted,  that  when  thej 
could  not  be  defended,  we  had  a  right  to  destroy  them,  or, 
what  was  still  better,  to  bring  them  away,  in  order  to  prevent 
thdr  falling  into  the  hands  of  tliose  who  were  the  enemies  of 
Louis  XVIL  But  thb  was  to  be  lamented  as  a  misfortune, 
more  especially  if  any  considerable  part  of  them  did  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  not  vaunted  as  an  instance  of  extra- 
ordinary success.  Let  ministers  hold  to  Louis  XVIL  or  his 
representative,  if  he  had  anv;  let  them  hold  to  French  royal- 
ists the  language  they  held  to  the  House,  of  preferring  an 
iexpedition  to  the  West  Indies  to  the  d^ence  of  Toulon :  let 
them  say,  **  We  have  got  possession  of  a  port  and  a  fleet  in 
trust  for  you;  but  we  must  take  vour  West-India  islands  for 
ourselves;  we  tannot  attempt  the  one  without  endanger- 
ing the  other;  and  we  prefer  taking  what  we  mean  to 
keep  at  all  events^  to  defending  what  we  must  restore  to  you 
when  re^instal^  on  the  throne  of  your  ancestors,''  and  see 
with  what  cordiality  and  gratitude  it  would  be  received.  If 
seating  Louis  XVtl.  on  uie  throne  df  France  was  the  object 
to  which  ministers  looked  as  the  tneans  of  peace,  they  ought 
to  have  sent  the  v^hole  force  at  their  disposal  to  Toulon,  if 
jiecessary,  in  preference  to  every  other  expedition,  on  mo- 
tives of  common  policy,  much  more  on  the  strongest  of  ail 
motives,  that  of  good  &ith. 

He  had  often  heard,  as  he  had  acain  been  told  that  day, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon  who  chose  it  were  taken 
away  by  the  British  fleet  Was  it  not  true,  however,  And  no- 
torious, that  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  die  tmfortunate  re- 
mainder, had  glutted  the  vengeanoe  of  those  wlk)m  tliey  had 
made  their  implacable  enemies  by  dbe  confidence  they  r^iosed 
in  us?  If  it  should  be  said,  that  these  victims  preferred  stay^ 
ing  to  being  brought  away,  that  would  contribute  but  little  to 
his  satisfaction ;  for  what  must  our  treatment  of  those  men 
have  been,  what  opinion  must  they  have  formed  of  us,  seeing 
t^t  they  preferred  the  fury  of  avowed  enemies  to  our  pro- 
tection ? 

It  had  been  insinuated,  that  the  surrender  of  Toulon  had 
been  effected  by  blockade  and  famine,  and  the  decided  supe- 
riori^  in  regard  to  appointment,  of  the  English  over  the 
French  fleet  This  did  not  appear,  upon  investiga^onj  to  be 
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the  real  state  of  the  case,  for  there  never  was  any  contention 
between  the  fleets;  for  the  French  fleet  was  commanded  by  per- 
sons inimical  to  the  French  government,  who  surrendered  their 
trust  upon  certain  terms.     And  this  French  fleet  had  been 
reported  by  Admiral  Trugnet,  to  the  convention,  to  be  in  a 
state  upon  which  no  reliance  could  be  placed.    With  respect 
to  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  which  was 
made  a  boast  of  as  the  greatest  blow  the  naval  power  of  France 
bad  ever  sustained  from  the  efiect  of  a  single  action,  he  ob- 
served, that  as  they  were  vessels  which  we  had  taken,  and 
engaged  to  preserve  for  Louis  XVIL,  we  could  only  justify 
destroying  them  upon  one  principle^  that  it  was  the  only 
means  of  preventing  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.     He  <lefen£d  the  expression  used  by  his  honourable 
friend,  (Major  Maitland,)  that  we  had  acquired  no  military 
glory  at  Toulon.    By  this  he  did  not  mean,  that  the' particu- 
lar generals,  or  officers,  or  privates,  had  not  discharged  their 
duty  there.     He  knew  they  would  ever  do  their  duty  when 
they  were  put  in  a  situation  to  act;  but  what  was  meant  waa» 
that  the  result  of  tliat  business  was  not  an  acquisition  of  glory 
to  this  country.    The  sround,  it  was  stated,  upon  which  the 
expedition  against  Toulon  had  been  concerted,  was  an  expeo* 
tation  that  Uiey  would  have  been  joined  by  the  royalists  of 
Lyons  and  Marseilles^  who  were  at  that  time  in  considerable 
ibrce;  but  any  person  who  remembered  the  American  war, 
ought  to  know  the  fiitilify  of  such  expectations:  we  hoped 
and  trusted  that  one  town,  or  one  state,  would  be  more  &* 
vourable  to  our  cause  than  others  had  been;  but  as  often  as  x 
we  expected,  so  often  were  we  disi^pointed.    In  the  same 
way  our  hopes  fix)m  the  Lyonese  and  MarseUlois  had  been 
frustrated,  and  those  unfortunate  persons  who  set  their  faces 
against  the  tyranny  by  which  they  were  oppressed,  had^  many  of 
them  expiated,  on  the  block,  the  crime  of  federation;  nor 
had  we  been  able  to  raise  any  diversion  in  our  &vour  in  any  * 
of  the  provinces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  either  in 
Provence,  or  in  Languedoc,  or  in  Dauphmy. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  next  wished  to  enquire,  if  the  force  sent 
to  Toulon  waa  sufficient  to  preserve  it  ?  From  every  thing  he 
could  learn  on  the  subject,  and  from  military  men,  he  under- 
stood, lliat  to  preserve  that  place,  a  force  of  at  least  30,000 
eflfecttve  men  would  have  been  necessary.  What  was  the  force 
sent  for  the  protection  of  that  place?  There  were  only 
15,000  men,  and  those  not  all  English,  nor  equal  in  point  of 
^rvice  to  half  the  number  of  English^^but  a  motley  group, 
'  -      '     -  -        i  NeapoU- 


of  Piedmoirtese^  Spaniards,  French)  and 
tans;  mSi  to  coitqplete  the  success  of  the  business,  an  actual 
di^Qt^  he  under^tood^  existed  betwem  Admiral  Gravioa  and 
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our  general,  who  should  be  commander  in  chief  of  this  army. 
If  success  was  to  be  considered  piima  facie  evidence  of  merit, 
he  had  a  right  to  asume  that  ill  success  was  evidence  of  de- 
merit :  as  such  he  should  consider  the  expedition,  or  the  pro- 
jected expedition  under  the  Earl  of  Moira ;  but  he  might  be 
told,  that  it  could  not  yet  be  called  unsuccessful,  as  it  had  not 
been  entered  upon ;  but  he  contended,  that  it  was  unsuccess* 
fill,  insomuch  as  it  was  injurious  in  its  effects  to  the  cause 
which  it  was  intended  to  serve;  for  what  Frenchman  would 
be  mad  enough  to  hazard  his  life,  by  opposing  the  tyranny 
which  he  detested,  upon  the  hope  that  he  would  receive  assist- 
ance from  this  country,  when  our  troops  had  been  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  their  coast,  and  had  not  been  able  to  effect 
any  thing  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  royalists,  either  in  La 
Vendee,  or  in  any  other  part  of  France  ?  And  they  had, 
moreover,  the  example  of  Toulon  to  deter  them.  As  to  the 
question,  whether  Toulon  or  the  West-India  islands  were  to 
be  preferred  by  this  country  ?  that  was  a  question  which  very 
much  depended  upon  what  was  the  object  of  the  war.  If  our 
object  was  to  gain  permanent  possessions,  which  we  deter- 
mined to  keep,  there  could  not  be  a  moment's  doubt  but  that  the 
West-India  islands  were  of  the  most  importance ;  butif  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war  was,  as  it  seemed  to  be  confessed  by  the  minister 
and  the  majority  of  that  House,  Xjo  force  upon  the  people 
of  France,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
6ome  form  of  government  in  the  place  of  that  tyranny 
which  now  subsisted  there,  for  the  attainment  of  that  pbject, 
the  possession  of  Toulon  would  be  more  instrumental  than 
Maitinico,  Guadaloupe,  Saint  Domingo,  and  all  the  other 
West-India  islands  together. 

An  expression  had  fallen  from  the  right  honourable  the 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  we  were  not  now  at  'w^r 

with  an  army,  but  an  armed  nation.    This  taken  in  one  point 

of  view  was  a  very  alarming  circumstance,  for  he  believed  no 

position  would  be  more  readily  admitted,  than  that  ^n  armed 

nation,  so  long  as  it  acted  upon  the  defensive,  was  invincible, 

and  happv  he  was  that  it  was  invincible,  for  it  was  the  only 

security  that  one  nation  had  against  the  designs  of  combined 

and  ambitious  neighbours,  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberty 

and  independence :  he  did   not  mean   that  kind   of  liberty 

which  they  had  in  France,  but  that  rational  and  desirable 

liberty  which  was  enjoyed,  under  a  well-regulated  govemment- 

If  Great  Britain  should  be  attacked  by  a  combined  force  of 

the  powers  of  Europe,  which  was  not  a  thing  impossible,  the 

troops  they  were  about  to  vote  that  niffht  would  be  as  nothing 

to' oppose  against  it.     Would  sixty  thousand  of  her  sons  be 

all  that  would  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  Britain  ?    No;  we 
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should  arm  as  one  man,  we  should  have  but  one  sentiment  to 
conquer  or  to  die;  and,  on  this  principle,  he  rejoiced  that  an 
armed  nation  was  invincible.     The  same  reason  that  made  an 
armed  nation  invincible  in  defence,  rendered  it  in  attack  quite 
the  contrary.     The  desire  of  conquest  could  animate  but  a 
few,  and  they  would  be  opposed  by  the  same  principle  of  re- 
sistance in  their  attempts  to  conquer  other  countries  which 
enabled  them  to  defend  their  own.     The  French,  therefore, 
would  not  succeed  in  their  attempts  at  conquest  if  ihey  had 
not  abandoned  them,  and  we  might  make  peace  with  them^ 
in  full  as  much  security  that  it  would  be  permanent  as  we  hsti 
done  at  any  former  period.     If  in  former  times  we  had  said, 
that  we  would  make  no  peace  with  France,  without  a  change 
of  that  government,  which  we  knew  to  be  hostile  to  our  own^ 
we  should  have  been  at  war  for  more  than  a  hundred  years* 
What  were  the  dangers  we  had  now  to  dread  from  France 
more  than  those  we  had  actually  experienced  and  repelled? 
An  honourable  friend  of  his  had  said,  that  when  a  danger 
rose  to  a  certain  magnitude,  all  beyond  that  became  of  no  ac* 
count,  because  we  already  saw  what  we  dreaded  more  than 
loss  of  life*     Now,  what  was  the  danger  from  which  we  wer» 
delivered  in  the  days  of  the  pretender?     A  powerful  fordflti 
despot  attempted  to  seat  on  the  throne  a  prince  whose  ri^t 
we  had  abjured ;  to  overturn  our  constitution  and  establish  an 
arbitrary  government ;  to  subvert  the  Protestant  and  introduce 
the  Roman  catholic  religion ;  in  one  word,  to  ravish  from  v» 
all  we  held  most  dear,  and  force  upon  us  all  we  most  abhorred. 
Yet  we  never  went  into  the  extreme  of  saying,  "  We  will 
make  no  peace  with  the  government  that  has  attempted  this; 
we  can  have  no  security  while  a  ruling  power  exists,  whose 
principles  are  so  hostile  to  ours."     Sorry  he  was  to  find  such 
sentiments  entertained  now;  for  if  France  was  become  aa 
armed  nation,  we  might  accelerate  the  calamities  we  dreaded, 
but  we  should  not  conquer  France.     He  should,  perhaps,  be 
told,  that,  if  France  had  become  an  armed  nation,  it  might 
be  necessary  for  us  to  become  one  also.     But  we  ought  not  to 
become  an  armed  nation  in  order  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war. 
If,  unfortunately,  we  should  ever  )9e  driven  to  fight  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  French  had  been,  we  too  shomd  become 
an  armed  nation,  and  like  them  be  invincible. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to* 


»  4 
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Mk.  Geey's  Motion  respecting  employing  Foreigners 
.  IN  ANY  Situation  of  Military  Trust,  and  bringing 

Foreign  Troops    into  the   Kingdom,   without  the 

Consent  of  Parliament, 

•  February  lo. 

EARLY  in  the  session  Mr.  Secretary  Dundiui  had  brought 
down  %  message  from  his  majesty,  stating,  that  a  corps  of 
He^siaits  employed  in  his  service  having  been  brought  to  the  coast 
On  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  preveiit  sickness  on  board  the  transports, 
his  majesty  had  given  orders  they  should  be  quartered  in  the  island, 
lliis  corps  constituted  a  part  of  the  army  destined  to  co-operate 
with  the  French  royalists  in  La  Vendue,  under  the  command  of 
the  £&rl  of  Moira.  The  House  thanked  his  majesty  for  the  com- 
munication :  but  as  it  SMKied  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
meant  to  pass  silently  over  this  transaction,  which,  though  circum- 
stances might  render  it  proper,  was  in  a  constitutional  view  aiann- 
ing,  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  loth  of  Februanr,  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  subject  in  a  speech  replete  with  historical,  parlia- 
mentary, and  constitutional  information,  clearly  proving  that  the 
measure  in  question  was  contrary  both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  as  established  at  the  Revolution ;  and  that, 
whenever  such  a  measure  became  necessary,  ministers  should 
either  obtain  the  previous  consent  of  parliament,  or  resort  to  a  bill 
of  indemmtjr.  Mr.  Grey  concloded  by  moving,  **  That  employing 
foreigners  in  any  situation  of  military  trust,  or  bringing  foreign 
troops  into  the  kingdom  without  the  consent  of  Paniament  first 
had  and  obtained,  is  contrary  to  law."  The  motion  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Montagu,  the 
attorney-general,  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  also  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adaif,  who  moved  the  previous  question.  Mr.  Grey's  motion  was 
strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  Lord  George  Cavendish, 
Major  Maitland,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  William  Smith,  imd  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox  beg£^  with  observi&g,  Aat  he  never  recollected  a 
question  that  had  given  rise  to  so  nfitich  eKtraneious  niafteiv  or 
to  so  great  a  variety  of  absmict  argumenfts  as  the  f^e^eui.  He 
felt  considerable  difficulty  in  replying  to  the  different  ob- 
servations made  on  both  sides  df  ^e  Hoose^  but  iitotwith- 
standing  all  the  grave  advice  from  the  attomey'^neral,  on 
the  danger  of  agitating  the  question,  he  considered  himself 
as  indispensably  bound  l>y  his  duty  to  his  constituents  to  de^ 
liver  his  sentiments  on  the  present  occasion.  The  honourable 
and  learned  gentlepian  had  exj^essed  his  doubts  on  this  ex* 


tensioh  of  the  preiN)g^iv^  arid  wished  that  fhe  qnestioii 
might  not  be  argued ;  but  the  right  honourable  the  diMioclior 
of  the  exchequer  had  differed  materially  from  the  learned 
gentleman)  and  had  gireu  a  decided  opinion  upon  this  point 
of  prerogative.  It  was  not  for  him,  he  said,  to  account  for 
the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  perse* 
vered  in  his  c|>inion  on  a  question  that  bad  excited  no  small 
share  of  indignation,  even  among  ^hose  gentlemen  who  co* 
operated  with  him  on  other  subjects.  If  we  doctrine  of  the 
right  honotir^le  gentleman  were  true,  he  argued,  that  nothii^ 
which  had  been  said  by  the  most  atrocious  libellers  of  the 
constitution  could  be  reprehended  by  administration ;  because 
the  f^giiments  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  went  to 
p^ore,  that  we  had  a  constitution  m  words,  but  not  in  reality. 
But  thuik  God,  he  exclaimed,  this  was  hot  true;  for  the  bill 
of  rights  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  had  be^i  ad«« 
^anced  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  his  right  ho* 
iionmbie  frimd  (Mr.  Windham)  who  sat  near  him.  lliat 
right  faoneumble  gendeman  had  thought  fit  last  year  to  mani« 
fest  his&arB,  and  had  supported  the  minister  in  every  question^ 
since  he  joined  the  ministerial  standard.  He  had  deserted  his 
fiiends,  because  he  thought  the  constitution  in  dangra*:  diia 
he  must  attribute  to  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings;  and  the 
same  .motive  which  urged  him  to  dejpart  from  his  friend% 
should  now  have  induced  him  to  resist  this  most  liolent  and 
tuiconstatutional  stretch  of  prerogative. 

Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  conduct  of  ministers,  in  attempt^ 
nig  to  justify  the  landing  of  foreign  troops  in  ihiA  kingdom 
n^ithout  the  previous  consent  of  parlmment.  It  was  unnecea* 
sary  for  him,  he  said^  to  point  out  the  consequence  that  must 
arise  from  sudi  doctrines,  if  adopted,  where  ibreigtiers,  l»lig 
the  instruments  of  any  mifi^ided  prince  oi:  licentious  m4^rk* 
nofient,  might  be  takned  against  the  dearest  r^ts  of  we  vcm^ 
sdtution.  Great  stress  had  been  laid  by  the  diancellor  of  die 
mLcbeqirer  on  the  drcnuKtaiice^  that  they  were  not  to  remmil 
Jong'  in  the  country;  but  now  the  House  was  informed  tha( 
thty  wbre  to  remain  in  the  kii^om  luitil  sent  on  foreign  w^^ 
Miati^  Me  was  of  opinion^  that  «  faiil  of  indemnity  shooM 
kivre  been  at  least  ia<axxlaoed  to  justify  the  mteasiare^  a  nveasnre 
>i«4idby  during  die  American  war^  w«s  tieolared,  in  bodi 
iii^UBes  of  PlirUux»eiKt,to  be  one  that  jraniMlafeed  Magna  Chaita* 
If  a  bill  of  indemnity  had  bean  i^ought  in,  ^e  preamble 
'Would  have  ran  thus,  as  in  foi^nler  iostanees;  ^^  Whmsa 
rertiondoiArtsIwvefaisrai:"  buttodsisooBsdtutionalf^aseQu 
io|;y  4:he  minister. waisi averse,  as  he^argned,  that  the prerog»- 
<cife  of  die  crown  was.  fiiily  odmpekeat  to  die  introdif^tkm 
itf  /  foitei^^  itsaoog^y  agreoAy  tp  die  ImU    of  righto.     His 
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learned  friend  (Mr.  Seijeant  Adair)  had  observed^  that  it  was 
better  not  to  argue  the  questioh  than  for  die  opposers  of  his 
honourable  friend's  motion  to  have  adecisicm  aeainst  them; 
but  this  was  an  argument  to  which  he  never  could  be  brought 
to  subscribe;  for,  though  left  in  a  minority,  it  was  his  duty 
to  persevere  in  what  he  thought  for  the  benefit  of  his  country; 
and  though  the  House  might  not  take  care  of  its  honour^ 
it  did  not  follow  that  he  should  deal  treacherously  with  his 
own.  A  biU  of  indemnity  had  been  offered  to  the  right  ho* 
nourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but  this  he  rgected 
with  indignation :  he,  however,  conceived  it  equally  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  form  a  bill  of  indemnity  on  one  question,  as 
it  might  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  a  bill  of  attainder  on 
another.  But  if  a  bill  of  that  nature  was  brought  forward, 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  would  thereby  seem 
to  confess,  what  they  were  not  willing  to  admit,  that  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  sovereign  were  not  such  as  they  wished  to 
maintain,  though  he  trusted,  that  the  House  would  ever  ex- 
ercise its  dignity,  and  shew  them  that  the  king  was  endowed 
with  no  prerogative  that  militated  against  the  constitotion. 

It  had  been  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  the 
gentlemen  who  supported  the  motion  had  presumed  on  more 
wisdom  than  their  ancestors;  although  the  precedent  of  1737 
clearly  bore  them  out  in  every  argument  they  had  o£Pered.  It 
was  urged,  too,  that  they  had  not  brought  forward  a  single 
new  argument  on  the  subject  in  debate.  Then,  how  incon- 
sistent  was  it  to  accuse  them  of  being  bold  innovators,  and 
agitators  of  a  question  repeatedly  discussed,  and  which  it  was 
argued  should  sleep  for  ever.  Mr.  Fox  ridkuled  with  much 
success  the  idea  that  as  the  word  <^  war"  was  not  precisely  spe- 
cified in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  word  **  peace"  was 
alone  mentioned,  that  his  majesty  could,  consistently  with  the 
constitution,  introduce  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom.  This, 
he  said,  was  a  fallacious  argument,  reprehensible  in  the  ex- 
treme, as  being  a  most  daring  attack  on  the  principles  of  the 
Jull  of  rights,  which  he  defined  not  to  be  an  enacting,  but  a 
declaratory  law,  upon  which  the  House  should,  on  all  occa- 
sions, put  the  most  lib^al  construction.  Allowing  the  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  every  argument 
ihat  oould  operate  in  his  fiivour  founded  on  the  precedents 
which  he  adduced,  he  would  ask  him  what  had  been  the  law 
anterioor  to  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  rights  or  the  act  of  settle- 
ment? If  the  House  had  been  guided  by  precedents,  those 
acts,  i^ver  would  have  passed,  which  prevented  the  landing  or 
the  sufiering  of  foreign  tropps  to  remain  in  this  kingdom.  He 
maintained,  that  it  was  monstrous  and  absurd  to  say,  aecord^^ 
ing  to  the  right  honountUe  gentteman's  d^biition  of  the  biU 
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of  rights,  thot  the  royal  prerogative  couki  be  exercised  to  land 
foreign  troops  in  this  country  in  time  of  war,  or  in  time  of 
peace.     If  this  were  the  case,  how  could  he  reconcile  to  him- 
self the  mutiny  bill,  the  preamble  of  which  did  not  recog^ 
nize  any  such  prerogative,  but  was  in  direct  contradiction  txf 
the  arguments  adduced  by  the  right  honourable  gentlefnan  ? 
^    Mr.  Fox  reminded  gentlemen  of  the  debates  that  had  takeit 
place  in  the  year  1775,  on  sending  foreign  troops  to  garrison 
Minorca  and  Gibraltar.    With  what  indignation  was  the  pre* 
amble  of  a  biU  of  indemnity  brought  in  by  ministers  then  re* 
ceived,  because  it  stated  that  doums  had  arisen  reelecting  the 
legality  of  emplo}dng  foreign  troops  in  any  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions  without  the  consent  of  parliament !   The  bill 
with  this  preamble  passed  the  House  of  Commons :  but  when 
it  came  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  thought  better  to  throw 
it  out  entirely  than  sufier  it  to  pass  with  a  doubt  expressed  in 
it  on  a  point  of  such  constitutional  importance.    During  the 
debates  on  this  subject  it  was  that  Lord  Camden  had  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  law  knew  no  distinction  between 
peace  and  war,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  bringing  foreign 
troops  into  this  country,  and  that  it  could  be  done  at  no  time 
without  the  previous  consent  of  parliament*.     The  bill  of 
rights,  Mr.  Fox  said,  was  to  be  considered  as  declaring  die 
constitution  on  particular  points  recited   in  it,  which  had 
been  previously  attacked  and  endangered,  not  as  declaring 
the  whole  of  the  constitution.     In  what  bocdcs,  or  in  what 
practice  anterior  to 'the  Revolution,  did  gentlemen  find  thif 
distinction  between  peace  and  war,  which  they  now  so  mudi 
relied  on  ?  The  Dutch  guards  in  the  time  of  William  the  thirds 
were  not  suffered  to  remain  in  this  kingdom  by  virtue  of  tb^ 
royal  prerogative.     They  were  voted  -in  the  army  estimates, 
and  had  therefore  the  sanction  of  parliament     Where,  he 
nsked,  could  an  instance  be  brought  of  foreign  forces  being 
introduced,  without  the  approbation  of  the  Commons?  In  the 
year  1745,  it  was  true,  they  were  introduced;  but  then  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  even  at  a  period  sd 
alarming,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  minister  did  an  iUegid 
act,  for  doing  which  he  was  indemnified  by  the  subsequent 
approbation  of  parliament.     In    1775,  there  ^^  a  previous 
consent  of  the  House,  and  therefore  aU  these  precedents  went 
Co  deny  that  any  such  dangerous. prerogative  existed  in  the 
crown,  which  those  gentlemen  who  opposed  his  honourable 
friend's  motion  had  suffg^sted.     An  act  of  indemnity,  he  con- 
fessed, was  unusual  miete  it  applied  to  the  officers  of  the 
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<  qrown,  when  actii^  illegally;  but  where  a  number  of  persons 
were  implicated;  tor  instance,  if  these  troops  were  resisted  by 
those  on  whom  they  were  billeted,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  an  ili^al  force,  a  circumstance  which  m^ht  lead  to 
consequences  the  most  disagreeable  and  dangerous,  then  a 
bill  of  indemnity  was  necessary  to  avert  the  evil.  So  fiur  such 
a  bill,  in  his  mind,  would  have  been  a  more  salutary  measure, 
than  the  previous  question,  which  had  been  moved  by  his  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friaid: 

.  Mr.  Fox  entreated  gentlemen  to  act  with  great  caution  and 
deliberation  on  a  quession  as  momentous  as  ever  arrested  the 
attention  of  a  British  parliament,  and  to  resist,  with  a  manly 
firmness,  the  strange  and  incoherent  doctrines  advanced  by 
his  majesty's  ministers.  It  had  been  asserted,  that  these  fo» 
rdgU  forces  had  been  introduced  heire  for  ^e  purpose  of 
foreign  service ;  but  he  cared  not  what  was  the  cause,  where 
the  consequences  to  the  bill  of  rights  were  so  fatal.  Subse* 
quent  events  might  reveal  the  mystery.  But  again  he  would 
^h  to  impress  on  the  House  the  consequences  which  might 
attmid  this  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  if  these 
troops  were  to  become  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a 
"Wicked  prince,  or  a  venal  minister.  The  divine  prerogative  of 
the  crown  was  laneuage  which  he  did  not  expect  to  have  heard 
in  the  oMirse  of  that  night's  debate.  During  the  arlMtrary 
mgn  of  James,  it  was  true  that  it  was  considered  blasphemous 
tQ  attempt  ddSning  that  prerogative,  to  which  he  set  no 
bounds;  but  he  conceived  at  this  time  that  words  more  suit* 
nble  to  the  tonmes  of  British  freemen,  were  those  that  defined 
and  supported  uie  divine  rights  of  the  Commcms.  They  were 
aasured  by  his  migesty's  ministers,  as  an  excuse  for  the  land* 
ifitg  of  these  tro<^>s,  that  they  were  not  to  remain  long  in  the 
country.  But  this  waa  not  mo  question.  Would  the  minister 
eay  that  the  intxoduction  of  these  troqus  was  legal  or  consistent 
with  the  qHritof  the  constitutioKi?  Who  were  to  tell  an  army 
of  AmstnioiSi  of  Heswns,  of  Hanoverians,  or  of  Dutch,  that 
Iheir  fiirther  ^continuance  in  En^and  wb»  contrary  to  law? 
He  would  appeal,  hesiud,  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
own  good  sense  on  the  occasion,  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
lEJiher  wise  or  prudent  to  neglect  ascertaining  our  rights,  tilt 
we  were  surrounded  by  an  anny  of  fore^  merceiuuries  — 
till  the  critical  period  arrived,  when  the  members  of  that 
House  would  be  questioned  on  tlieir  ingress  and  egress  respect- 
Jfig  their  p(^tical. sentiments — till  tiwy  were  surrrandecl  by 
perhaps  30,000  usurpers,  who,  uider  the  pretext  of  d^ia^d- 
ing  their  liberties,  would  sacrifice  and  violate  the  few  remains 
<Jrflie  constitution.  Let  genflemen  recoUect  the  dan^ci 
bh  imperious  military  gQHiNmflMBl^k^  them  reooUect,  wt  a 
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powerful  army  was  an  engine  of  the  most  alarming  natnre*— 
let  them  remember,  that  snch  a  weapon  had  more  than  once 
overthrown  the  liberties  of  Europe — that  if  we  yielded  in  the 
first  instance,  we  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  ns  by 
our  fellow-<;itizens — that  he  who  dared  present  our  bill  of 
tights  as  a  renionstn^e  to  an  army  of  foreigners,  would  find 
it  a  useless  piece  of  parchment  —  and  that  our  wisest  conduct 
would  be  a  steady  adherence  to  the  maxims  of  prudence  of 
our  ancestors,  who  had  uniformly  resisted,  upon  this  pointy 
every  act  of  innovation.    By  pursuing  a  contrary  conduct 
we  snould  hazard  the  liberties  of  the  people  und  the  privi* 
leges  of  parliament,  and  he  entreated  those  who  heard  him 
not  to  desert  either,  through  private  firienddup  or  personal 
intefest    If  there  existed  a  party  in  this  country  who  mani- 
ftsted  a  wish  to  lower  the  monardrical  brandi  of  the  consti- 
ttttion,  that  party  would  be  defeated  by  not  rendering  tbat 
power  odious  by  a  wicked  and  dangerous  extension  of  the 
prer<^tive  of  the  crown.    Let  the  Commons  prove  true  to 
the  people,  and  the  people  would  remain  obedient  to  the 
commons.    We  had  no  invasion  to  fear  b«t  an  invadon  of 
the  constitution ;  and  the  parliament,  which  was  its  natural 
watchman,  would  regard  with  a  jeidous  eye  any  meesiirai 
calcnlated  to  destroy  the  balance  of  power  in  die  three  estates^ 
by  «n  nncdnstitutional  extension  of  the  prercgatives  of  the 
crown.     At  a  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
turned  towards  the  constitution  of  England,  he  implored  the 
House  not  to  suffer  its  admiration  to  cease  by  de&cing  this 
noble  i^ructure.     Ireland,  he  said,  was  a  firee  and  imperial 
kingdom ;  though  she  might  suffer  forei^ers  at  home,  yet  If 
tbey  once  crossed  the  channel  and  arrived  in  this  country^ 
they  must  be  recognized  as  an  illegal  army,  and  government 
could  not,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  auTOr  them  to 
remain  in  this  kingdom.    It  was  therefore  incompatible  witli 
Magna  Charta  to  oppose  the  motion  of  his  honourable  fiiend  ^ 
and,  consistently  with  the  arguments  he  had  liad  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  the  House,  he  must  oppose  the  previoH^ 
question. 

fhe  previous  question  being  put,  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers.  ' 

V-^oJMr.Grey      1    ^^  •j^^   JMr.  Hide  Bast*    ,: 

^^•iMr.Pluier  J   55- Noes   JM^^Yorke      \^ 

Mr*  Grey 'a  motion  was  consequently  negative^* 
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March  14. 

This  Important  subject  was  ajB;ain  brought  before  the  House 
by  Mr.  Grey  m  a  somewhat  dlTOrent  form.  He  controverted, 
in  the  strongest  torms,  the  opinion  given  in  the  course  of  the 
former  debate  by  Mr.  Pitty  which,  coming  from  such  authority,  he 
regarded  as  of  tne  utmost  importance.  Mr.  Grey  said,  that  he  was 
far  ft-om  calling  in  question  the  proprietjr  or  necessity  of  landing 
the  Hessians ;  out  he  could  never  suffer  it  to  be  advanced,  as  a 
princij^eof  the  constitution,  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  introduce 
foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom  as  a  regular  brandi  of  the  r^al 
prerogative.  On  the  contrary,  the  letter,  spirit,  and  practice  of 
the  constitution  all  militated  a^nst  it.  He  concluded  with  mov- 
ing, ''  Tliat  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  indemnify  such 
persons  as  have  advised  his  majesty  to  order  a  certain  corps  of 
Hessian  troops  to  be  disembarked  and  stationed,  for  the  present, 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight, '  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  places  adjacent." 
The  motion  gave  rise  to  another  interesting  debate.  The  prero- 
gative of  the  crown  to  introduce  foreign  troops  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament  was  defended  by  Mr.  Grenville,  Mr.  An- 
«truther,  Mr.  Yorke,  the  attorney  general,  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr. 
Grey's  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Serjeant  Addr, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  the  Earl  of  Wycombe,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  William 
Adam,  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  not  bis  intention  to  enter  into  any 
argument,  after  the  able  discussion  the  question  had  receivca 
from  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  (!SIr.  Serjeant  Adair) ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  occasion,  for  none  of  tbe  argu- 
ments which  he  had  advanced  had  been  in  the  least  refuted. 
His  honourable  and  learned  friend  had  considered  the  subject 
^in  a  ^ain  and  manly  point  of  view ;  and  from  what  he  had 
heara  advanced  by  him,  and  from  his  own  opinion  on  ttiis 
important  subject,  he  concluded,  that  if  the  introduction  of 
foreign  troops  into  this  country  was  le^al,  to  talk  of  liberty 
was  absurd,  to  speak  of  a  fre^  constitution  was  weakness. 
If  the  House  did  not  come  to  some  resolution  on  the  illegality 
of  the  nieasure^  all  the  libels  of  those  who  said  we  had  no 
constitution  would  be  converted  into  melancholy  truths;  and 
eve^  Mr.  Paine  himself  had  not  written  a  word  of  fidsehood; 
but  idie  question  had  been  that  night  too  well  argued  fpr  him, 
w  any  unprejudiced  man,  to  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Ought  such  a  question  to  be  agitated  in  a  free  par- 
liament? Ought  such  assertions  as  had  been  advanced,  to 
find  their  way  into  that  House  ?  Or  oiight  we  to  remain  a 
moment  in  doubt,  whether  such  a  dangerous  and  arbitiaxy 
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power  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  exeetttive  ita^ 
^tstrate  ?  If  there  was,vor  if  there  ought  to  be,  such  power 
m  hk  majesty^^  ministers,  all  he  would  say  was,  that  eveiy 
idea  he  had  formed  of  the  Britidi  constitution  was  vanished; 
ttnd  as  long  as  he  remained  in  that  House,  and  had  the  liberty 
of  speedi,  he  would  remind  the  House  of  its  atnation;  and 
again  and  again  remind  the  country  also,  that  it  was  not  the 
intetition  of  our  ancestors  that  his  majesty^s  ministers  should 
possess  this  authority.  The  attorney-general  had,  although 
he  opposed  the  motion,  again  declined  to  state  his  own  opi- 
nion on  the  general  question ;  but  it  was  not  very  difficult  to 
guess  what  his  opinion  must  be;  for  if  it  had  been  conform- 
aUe  to  that  of  the  minister,  it  would  not  have  been  withheld. 
Indeed^  he  was  suxprised  to  see  the  learned  gentleman  so  soon 
fiM'get  those  sentiments  he  had  advanced  on  a  former  night : 
the  learned  gentleman  seemed  to  feel  the  difficulty  of  his  situ« 
ation,  and  Mr.  Fox  said  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  help  him 
ont  of  that  difficulty. 

As  to  the  iUc^lity  of  introducing  these  troops,  he  hoped 
there  would  be  but  one  opinion.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  execrate  the  idea  of  the  crown  having  this  power ;  and 
lie  hoped  it  would  be  equally  execrated  throu^out  the  country. 
The  obyecdon  made  that  night  to  the  motion  was,  that,  be- 
eausie  bills  of  indemnity  w^e  unusual,  they  oudit  not  to  be 
granted.  On.  a  former  night  the  motion  was  remsed,  because 
it  was  unnecessary.  Indeed,  there  were  different  opinions  in 
the  House  on  this  clear  and  constitutional  principle;  some 
£aid  they  ought  not  to  interfere  because  the  measure  was 
illegal ;  others  justified  the  proceeding ;  whilst  others  refused 
to  give  any  vote  on  account  of  the  illegality.  With  regard*  to 
precedents,  they  had  been  so  fully  debated,  that  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House  on  that  head.  He  said  it  would  be  criminal 
tP  sit  silent  now,  and  not  at  least  establish  a  precedent  for 
our  posterity,  since  it  was  the  silence  of  other  parliaments  on 
nmiiar  questions,  that  gave  us  the  smallest  cause  to  doubt  of 
the  illegality  of  such  a  prerogative  as  was  now  maintained. 
Had  this  occurred  to  those  great  men  who  framed  that  aet^ 
or  had  they  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  legality  would  be  dt^ 
puted,  they  would  have  guarded  against  the  cunning  of  tht 
artfid  servants  of  the  crown.  One  honoarable  ^entlenvm  had 
alluded  to  the  case  of  a  sick  Hessian,  and  haa  asked,  if  one 
sick  Hessian  was  landed  on  our  coast,  would  we  require  a 
bill  of  indemnity?  And  this  case^  he  said,  applied  in  the 
present  instance.  But  how  could  any  gentleman  use  such  an 
absurd  argum^t?  Was  that  the  case,  or  was  it  not?  When 
this  message  was  sent  down  by  the  crown,  it  was  asked,  how 
Mm;  fiar^^ers  were  to  be  itttroduced?    Hisjoiqjesty's  mi* 
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aj»t^  Biiivef^  he  oould  Mt  dedaiie.  it  was  n^xt  dtoaaded, 
liow  long  Ihey  were  to  remain  in  this  .eoontiy  ?  On  Ibat  head 
ipe  were  left  equally  unbifiirmfid.  But  now  it  turned  out, 
that  this  country  was  to  be  the  rendexvous  of  this  fiireign 
armyi  and  here  they  were  to  remaio  till  a  descent  on  France 
shouki  he  practicable.  He  dedax«d  he  should  be  very  happy 
if  the  House  would  agree  to  the  motion,  and  give  his  1m>* 
nourable  fiicnd  leave  to  brin^  in  a  biU;  for  the  legality  c^the 
jpower  would  then  be  fvdly  discussed,  and  the  f^ple  of  this 
country  would  know  whedier  o^  not  diey  were  &e^  and 
whether  dieir  conrtitution  was  worth  protecting. 

It  had  been  said  that  every  prerogative  was  carefidly 
watched,  «ad  that  ministers  were  reqponsfide  for  any  abuse. 
He  did  not  siq^pose  a  minister  woiild  engage  in  a  nkeosnie 
decidedly  illegal,  unless  he  had  seme  g^unds  to  justify  that 
illegality;  but  if  their  intentions  were  pure^  if  thejr  were 
iipn^t,  what  objection  could  they  have  to  this  hiU  of  iur 
demnity  ?  He  could  not  dive  into  the  hearts  of  meni^  but  he 
lasew  ministers  were  naturally  attached  to  prerogative,  and 
often  increased  it  to  answer  some  &vourHe  objeet.  lie  alluded 
to  the  fugumait  that  had  taken  place  in  17^7  reqie^ing  the 
com  embargo^  and  quoted  the  authority  of  Lord  Mani^bld9 
to  shew  the  propriety  of  minions  having  recourse  to  in- 
demnity,  when  even  necessity  sjbould  urge  them  to  act  il- 
legally. Nothii^  could  be  more  dangerous  than  this  pre- 
xogatLve,  unless,  indeed,  the  refusal  of  the  crown  to  assemble 
|)arliam«(it.  If  a  minister  could  introduce  Ibreign  troops 
ishen  the  parliament  was  sitting,  he  might  as  weu  attempt 
it  when  it  was  not  sitting.  In  such  a  case,  eymry  subject  was 
iiound  to  rise  in  arms  to  oppose  him,  and  luring  him  to  a 
proper  sense  of  his  duly. 

He  trusted  that  gentlemen  would  not  return  to  their  con- 
atttu^its,  and  tell  them  that  the  minister  had  the  power  to  intro- 
^ce  foreigners  at  his  discretion.  That  they  would  not  sayy 
^^  We  UsLve  reposed  in  him,  with  regard  to  mercenary  Hessians* 
j^iat  pow^  which  we  ^e  jealous  of  giving  with  respect  to 
our  own  militia.  We  have  permitted  him  to  send  from  the 
ooiintry  our  own  r^ular  troops,  and  have  suffered  him  to 
aubstittite  in  their  place  Prussians,  Hessians,  Austrians,  or 
[Rusaans.  We  have  surrendered  those  rights  which  our 
&lhdrs  struggled  to  procure ;  we  have  reposed  in  him  that 
imlihuted  confidence  which  his  predecessors  were  never  suf- 
'&redto  enjoy.  We  gave  our  liberties  to  be  protected  by 
Jtrangers,  who  are  ignorant  of  their  value;  we  have  thus 
sported  with  your  freedom,  and  abandoned  your  dearest  rights 
to  the  discretion  of  ministers."  No,,  said  MnFox,  let  us  not 
-betray  thi^  trust  reposed  in  us :  let  the  crown  k^irjfsx&  come 
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forwAfd  and  luit  decline  giving  their  ojHaioQs:  let  them  4o-^ 
fend  this  important  point :  let  them  declare  the  language  of 
the  British  Istw,  which  is  so  clear  and  decisive  on  the  subject; 
and  let  no  man  in  this  House  conceal  his  sentiments  on  this 
material,  this  fundamental  principle.  He  said  he  would  vote 
for  the  bill,  though  he  would  not  deny  that  he  preferred  the. 
former  motion,  as  the  more  rq^lar  and  parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding;. On  the  decision  of  that  night  the  liberties  of 
]£nglishmen  were  at  stake ;  fi)r»  if  the  legality  of  the  proceed* 
lug  should  be  confirmed,  those  liberties  would  thereby  receive 
a  shock  from  which  it  woidd  be  impossible^  he  feared,  to 
recover. 

After  Mr.  Pitt  had  replied  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  House  divided  on 
Mr.  Grey's  motion : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

Yra«  5^^'  ^^®y     1 ..  t  v^^a  IMr.  E.  J.  Elliot  \  , _ 

^*^*  tMr.Fraicis}^' ^^*«  iMr.  Anstrutherr'^- 

So  It  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Abolition  op  the  Slave  Trade.  . 

February  25. 

N  the  7th  of  February  Mr.  'Wllberforce  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  <<  for  abolishing  the  trade  carried  on  for  sop* 
plyiBg  foreign  territories  with  slaves."  Upon  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  on  the  25  th,  in  repljr  to  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  thought 
the  bill  could  produce  no  eood,  inasmuch  as  it  coidd  not  operate 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  (for  during  that  time  the 
foreign  trade  could  not  exist,}  and  was  likely  to  produce  evil, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  as  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  admitted  the  trade  proposed  by  this  bill  to  be  abolished 
for  ever,  had  now  no  existence,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
liim  to  maintain  with  any  consistency  the  impropiiety  of  this 
bill.  Because,  if  the  trade  had  no  existence  at  present,  the 
question  was.  Whether  we  should  revive  it  ?  The  trade  now 
having  no  existence,  what  became  of  all  the  arguments  they 
had  heard  concerning  the  mighty  capital  embarked  in  it,  the 
sanction  which  parliament  had  given,  from  time  to  time^  to  it$ 
continuance,  the  violent  attack  on  private  property,  the  injury 
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to  commerce,  the  danger  of  innovation  ?  All  these  afgQment% 
if  arguments  they  could  be  called,  were  ied ;  nodiing  now 
remainedy  but  for  parliament  to  take  care  that,  having  6ed, 
th^  should  never  return.  This  was  essentially  and  em- 
phatically their  duty ;  because,  if  parliament  ^oukl  now  re- 
main silent  up6n  the  subject,  the  fne^ids  of  the  trade^  on 
attempting  to  revive  ft,  would  say,  that  not  having  taken 
measures  to  prohibit  the  revtval  when  the  trade  was  dead, 
and  consequently  no  injnry  cotiM  arise  Ito  any  individual^ 
they  had  acquiesced  in  its  principle^  and  held  out  encourage- 
ment for  oAers  to  adventure  when  an  opporUunity  tAould 
offer;  and  then  it  would  again  be  attempted  to  be  proved,  that 
parliament  had  pledged  itself  to  support  tliis  abominable,  this 
execrable  traffic. 

Having  said  this,  he  came  to  notice  the  determination  of 
that  House,  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  gradually,  and  the 
period  at  which  the  House  had  fixed  the  final  abolition  of 
this  trade,  namely,  the  ist  of  January,  1796.  Of  that  re- 
solution he  considered  the  present  bill  a  material  part,  and 
the  House  in  pursuing  it  did  nothing  more  than  hold  out  to 
this  country,  to  Europe,  to  the  world  at  large,  that  tliey  were 
sincere  in  their  intention.  He  trusted  also  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  who  first  brought  forward 
this  subject,  would  not  abate  in  his  zeal  and  ardour  for  the 
glorious  cause  in  which  he  had  engaged.  Perhaps  it  might 
not  be  absolutely  necessary  in  this  session,  but,  sure  he  was, 
that  the  agitation  again  in  that  House,  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  total  abolition  of  this  detested  traffic,  should  not 
be  delayed  bey4>nd  the  next ;  for  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  it 
cefttld  not  be  too  frequently  agitated.  In  what  stale  was  this 
great  question  at  the  present  moment?  He  would  not  speak 
with  disrespect  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  surely,  if  this 
question  had,  from  the  multiplicity  of  business  before  their 
lordships,  not  received  their  determination,  it  could  not  be 
improper  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  vigilant,  iandto 
remind  their  lordships  of  the  subject.  The  House  would 
recollect,  that  the  Lords  had  received  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  in  April 
1792.  What  progress  their  lordships  had  made  In  the  sub- 
ject he  could  not  find,  but  he  had  understood  that  their  lord- 
ships had  that  very  day  farther  postponed  the  consideration 
of  the  slave  trade  to  that  dav  fortnight.  Therefore,  if  the 
Lords  delayed  this  question,  it  thev  shunned  it,  if  they  dbrank 
from  it,  if  they  shifted  or  neglectedfit,  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  again  and  again  to  remind  them  of  it.  He  did  not 
accuse  their  lordships  of  any  sinister  intentions  upon  this  or 
my  other  subject;  he.  had  too*  much  confidence  in  tbehrln* 
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tegikfy  their  JQSticey  their  homanitj^  and  ihsir  pnidnee»  tm 
saspect  them  of  any  intention  to  prevent  the  abolitioii  of  so 
foul  a  trade. 

The  hill  passed  the  Conunons^  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords* 


Mr.  Whitbread's  Motion  for  a  separate  Peace  wita 

France. 

March  6. 

DIVERS  treaties  which  his  majesty's  ministers  had  concluded 
with  the  several  powers  forming  the  coalition  against  France, 
having,  by  the  enormous  expence  Uiey  created,  and  the  nature 
of  the  obligations  therein  contracted,  become  objects  of  such 
ma^itude,  as  to  excite  great  alarm  throughout  the  country,  Mr. 
Whitbread  this  day  moved^  '<  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  his  fmth- 
fill  Commons  having  taken  into  their  serious  consideration  the 
various  treaties  which  have,  by  his  majesty's  command,  been  laid 
before  this  House,  cannot  forbear  to  express  their  deep  concern^ 
that  his  majesty  should  have  been  advised  to  enter  into  engaffe- 
ments,  the  terms  of  which  appear  to  this  House  to  be  wholnr  m- 
compatible  with  the  declarations  repeatedly  made  to  this  House 
from  the  throne,  relative  to  the  professed  objects  of  the  present 
unfortunate  war:  To  represent  to  his  majesty  the  affliction  and 
alarm  of  his  faithful  Commons,  that  his  majesty  should  have  been 
advised  to  make  a  **  common  cause"  with  powers  whose  objects  are 
unavowed  and  undefined,  but  from  whose  conduct  his  faithful 
Commons  have  too  much  ground  to  dread,  that  they  carry  on  war 
for  the  purpose  of  dictating  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  views  which  have  been  repeatedly  and  solemnly  disavowed 
by  his  majesty  and  his  ministers,  and  which  are  utterly  abhorrent 
from  those  principles  upon  which  alone  a  free  people  can,  with 
honour,  engage  in  war :  To  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  if  the 
present  war  had  been  what  his  majesty's  message  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament  stated  it  to  be,  a  war  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  of  defence  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that,  by  a 
treaty  previously  in  existence  between  his  majesty  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  that  power  were  in« 
sured  to  this  country :  That  it  does  not  appear  to  this  House^  that 
the  succours  stipulated  by  the  defensive  treaty  of  1788  have  been 
required  by  his  majesty,  but  that  a  new  convention  has  been 
entered  into,  the  stipulations  of  which  have  no  other  tendency 
than  the  involving  us  in  schemes,  as  foreign  to  the  true  interest. 
as  they  are  reyi^^nant  to  the  natural  feeling  of  Englishmen,  and 
of  impoiing  a  resti;aint  Uj^on  his  majesty's  known  dispositioti  w 
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avail  Umself  of  any  circumstances  which  might  otfaennse  enable 
him,  consistently  with  the  honottr  of  his  crown,  and  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  country?  to  relieve  his  people  from  the 
present  burdensome  and  calamitous  war:  To  represent  to  his 
majesty,  that  the  irruption  of  the  French  into  Savoy,  and  their 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
did  not  appear  to  his  majesty  so  far  to  endanger  tne  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  as  to  induce  his  majesty  on  that  account,  to 
commence  hostilities  against  France*  That  his  faithful  Commons 
do  therefore  express  thtir  disapprobation  of  that  part  of  the  treaty 
recently  concluded  between  his  majesty  and  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
))y  which  his  majesty  is  bound  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  until  the 
restitution  of  Savoy  shall  have  been  accomplished ;  a  species  of 
engagement  which  it  can  at  no  time  (excepting  in  cases  of  the 
greatest  emergency^  be  either  prudent  or  proper  to  make,  and 
much  less  for  an  ooject  which  was  not  deemed,  in  his  majesty's 
wisdom,  to  be  so  connected  with  the  interest  of  this. country,  as 
to  occasion  a  declaration  of  war :  To  represent  to  his  majesty, 
that  it  appears,  to  his  faithful  Commons  to  be  the  general  tendency 
of  these  engagements,  to  involve  us  in  connections  of  undefined 
extent,  for  objects  which  we  disapprove,  and  have  disavowed: 
and  this,  with  powers  on  whose  principles  of  equity  and  moder- 
'  ation  we  are  instructed  by  experience,  to  have  no  reliance,  and 
whose  complete  success  may,  in  our  opinion,  prove  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe :  To  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  having  thus 
expressed  our  sentiments  upon  the  engagements  which  his  majesty 
has  been  advised  to  contract,  we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  most 
humbly  and  earnestly  to  implore  his  majesty  to  consider  of  such 
measures,  as  to  his  royal  wisdom  shall  seem  adapted  (consistently 
with  Uiat  national  faith,  which,  in  common  with  his  majesty,  we 
desire  to  preserve  religiously  inviolate,)  to  extricate  himself  from 
engagements  which  oppose  such  difficulties  to  his  majesty's  con- 
cluding a  separate  peace,  whenever  the  interests  of  his  people 
may  render  such  a  measure  advisable,  and  which  certainly 
countenance  the  opinion,  that  his  majesty  is  acting  in  concert 
with  other  powers,  for  the  unjustifiable  purpose  of  compelling  the 
people  of  France  to  submit  to  a  form  of  government  not  ap- 
proved by  that  nation." 

Mr.  Whitbread  supported  this  address  by  a  variety  of  powerful 
arguments.  The  views  of  the  combined  powers  were  justified 
by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  stated,  that  the  main  object  of  the  war 
was>  to  recover  from  the  French  the  countries  they  had  taken. 
The  means  employed  to  obtain  this  end  were,  he  said,  entirely 
proper.  We  could  not  be  too  solicitous  in  preventing  the  French 
from  extending  their  dominions.  The  honourable  mover  had 
endeavoured  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
members  by  an  appeal  to  their  passions  respecting  the  melancholy 
case  of  Poland.  Such  an  appeal  was,  however,  in  his  opinion, 
inapplicable  to  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  There  was  an  old 
adage,  that  when  your  own  house  is  on  fire,  you  ought  not.  to 
exert  yourself  to  extinguish  the  flames  in  that  of  your  neighbour. 
But  he  affirmed^  that  while  his  own  house  wa«  <m  ftre^  be  would 
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not  go  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  another. 
Forming  the  analogy,  he  insisted,  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of 
Poland,  a  territory  at  such  a  distance,  when  there  were  the 
greatest  apprehensions  of  danger  so  near  home.  While  we  lamented 
the  misfortunes  of  Poland,  let  us  look  to  ourselves ;  let  us  en- 
deavour  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  discord  which  now  prevailed 
in  France,  and  then  we  might  have  a  chance  of  peace  on  rational 
and  permanent  grounds. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  thought  himself  bound,  in  the  first 
place,   to  return  his  most   cordial  thanks  to  his  honour- 
able friend,  for  the  able  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  forward  the  motion,  and,  next,  to  give  it  every  de- 
gree of  support  and  countenance  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
bestow.     An  answer  to  a  very  small  part  of  his  honourable 
friend's  speech  had  been  attempted  to  be  given  by  an  honour- 
able gentleman ;  but  those  arguments,  which  had  been  de- 
duced from  the  general  distress  of  the  country  at  the  end  of 
what  had  been  most  falsely  called  the  tenth  yeai^  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  and  the  consideration  of  the  enormous  and  increas- 
ing burdens  under  which  we  groaned,  had  been  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  that  for  a  reason  sufficiently  obvious,  namely,  be- 
cause they  were  unanswerable.     Independent  of  any  remark 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  on  which  so  much  had 
already  been  said,  it  still  remained  for  them  to  examine  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted,  and  into  the 
views  of  those  with  whom  we  carried  it  on.     It  was  impossible, 
by  any  sophistry,  to  evade  the  conclusion,  that  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  the  fomenters  of  this  contest,  by  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz ;  a  treaty  which  had  for  its  object  an 
unwarrantable  and  impious  purpose,  namely,  the  destruction 
of  an  independent  state,  by  lawless  and  insatiable  ambition. 
When  this  was  considered,  every  principle  of  reason  and  mo- 
rality loudly  called  upon  us  to  balance  the  advantages  we 
mignt  reap  firom  such  an  alliance,  with  the  shame  and  dis- 
grace attendant  upon  any  engagement  with  those  with  whom 
we  had  connected  ourselves.     It  had  been  asked,  in  respect 
to  Poland,  whether  or  not  when  our  neighbour's  house  was 
on  fire,  it  would  be  wise  to  run  to  extinguish  a  fire  at  a  mile's 
distance?  Mr.  Fox  begged  leave  to  continue  the  allegory,  and 
to  ask,  whether  it  would  be  commendable  in  a  man,  when  he 
found  his  neighbour's  house  on  fire,  to  call  in  a  band  of  plun- 
derers and  robbers  to  his  assistance.     Rather  than  make  a 
common  cause  with  them,  either  by  pumping  the  engine,  or 
even  handing  them  a  bucket,  he  would  hazard  every  danger^ 
to  which  he  might  be  exposed  by  the  conflagration. 

He  admitted  that  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  although  a  notorious 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia^ 
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was  an  agi^essicm  for  which  an  apology  might  have  been  mafe 
and  accepted,  provided  all  intention  of  following  it  ap  had 
l^een  unequivocally  disavow^.  But,  was  the  treaty  annulled  ? 
^Vas  any  apology  made  for  it?  Did  not  the  emperor  persist 
in  avowed  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France?  Did 
he  not  make  constant  complaints  of  the  clubs  of  France,  and 
other  matters  which  could  only  concern  the  sovereign  of  the 
subjects  of  that  country  ?  With  respect  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
he  had  no  pretext  forattacking  France.  He  did  not  even  pre- 
tend that  he  had  any;  He  never  called  upon  us  for  those  suc- 
cours, which,  had  he  not  been  the  aggressor,  we  were  bound  by 
treaty  to  furnish  him.  Next,  we  were  told,  that  the  conduct 
of  those  powers  with  whom  we  were  confederated  towards 
Poland,  was  not  to  be  considered  with  relation  to  the  present 
war.  From  the  same  persons  who  held  this  language,  he  had 
often  heard  on  former  occasions,  that  a  commercial  connection 
with  Poland  might  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  this 
country  could  form.  That  system  was  now  forgotten.  Poland 
was  no  longer  of  importance  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Be  it 
so :  but,  were  we  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perfidy  of  those 
powers  with  whom  we  contracted  alliances  ?  Where  was  the 
instance  in  the  French  convention,  or  the  jacobin  club,  that 
could  match  the  perfidy  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Poland? 
He  not  only  encouraged  the  Poles  in  modelling  their  consti- 
tution, but  he  publickly  congratulated  them  on  having  made 
their  monarchy  hereditary  in  the  &mily  of  his  relation,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony;  and  twelve  months  after,  he  had  the  un- 
exampled impudence  to  declare,  that  this  very  alteration  had 
given  just  ofi^nce  to  die  Iknpress  of  Russia,  and  was  a  sufficient 
cause  for  joining  his  arms  to  hers  against  Poland.  Surely, 
this  was  .sufficient  to  teach  us  caution !  When  negociation 
with  France  was  the  question,  we  were  told,  ^^  Think  not  of 
France  as  a  nation,  look  not  to  general  maxims  (rf'^olicy,  con- 
sider only  the  morals  and  characters  oithe  men  with  whom 
you  mu^  negociate.''  When  the  conduct  of  our  allies  was 
mentioned,  we  were  told,  <<  Hiink  not  of  the  cruel  and  per- 
fidious dismemberment  of  Poland,  lode  only  to  the  present 
object,  and  the  aid  they  can  aSord  you  to  obtain  it.*'  Hence 
he  conceived  this  was  the  inference,  ^*  Make  peace  with  no 
man  of  whose  good  conduct  and  good  faith  you  are  not  p^- 
fectly  satisfied;  but  make  an  alliance  with  any  man,  no  matter 
how  profligate  or  faithless  he  may  be." 

When  he  spoke  of  kings,  he  desired  always  to  be  und^r- 
$tood  as  speaking  of  courts  and  cabinets ;  for  he  held  it  to  be^ 
in  general,  as  true  in  other  countries  as  in  this,  that  for  tlie 
Actions  of  princes  their  ministers  were  res^nsibk.  Till  diat 
disgrace  on  civilized  society,  the  impziionment  of  the  virtuous 
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«nd  meritorious  La  Fayette  was  doqe  away,  no  Frenchman 
who  loved  bis  country  could  repose  confidence  in  the  pro* 
fessions  oi'  the  combined  powers.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  h^ 
virtue,  humanity,  religion  in  our  mouths,  while  passion  andpN!^ 
malignity  were  rankling  in  our  hearts,  and  displayed  in  our 
actions.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  ja 
answer  to  applications  for  the  liberation  of  M.  de  La  Faj^ett^ 
bad  said,  tliat  La  Fayette  was  not  bis  prisoner,  that  he  waii 
the  prisoner  of  the  combined  powers^  and  could  not  be  re- 
leased but  by  general  consent.  This  answer  he  knew  had 
been  given ;  with  what  truth,  ministers  could  best  tell :  but  evea 
if  it  was  false,  it  was  so  much  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to 
clear  ourselves  from  the  obloquy  of  being  parties  to  the  cruel 
treatment  he  had  received.  By  our  own  declarations,  al- 
though these  were  not  all  very  consistent  with  one  another^ 
we  engaged  to  support  the  constitution  of  which  La  Fayette 
was  one  of  the  principal  authors.  Under  the  constitution  of 
1789,  we  accepted  of  the  surrender  of  Toulon,  in  trust  for 
Louis  XVIL  According  to  the  forms  of  that  constitutioi^ 
the  government  of  Tbnlon  was  administered  while  we  were 
in  possession  of  it.  Louis  XVIL  was  not  styled  King  of 
France  and  Navarre,  as  by  the  old  government,  but  ICing  of 
the  Frenchj  as  by  the  constitution  of  1789.  On  the  restor- 
s^ion  of  monarchy  we  offered  peace  to  the  French,  and  thus 
we  explained,  that  we  would  be  satisfied  with  that  sort  of  mc^ 
narchy  which  La  Fayette  had  assisted  in  endeavouring  to 
establish.  Where  was  the  French  coi\stitutionalist  who  djd 
not  then  call  for  La  Fayette?  With  how  much  more  effidct 
might  he  have  been  sent  commissioner  to  Toulon  tha^ 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  ?  But,  mark  the  horrible  contrast  between 
our  words  and  our  actions.  While  we  were  holding  this  laar 
guage  to  the  people  of  Toulon,  he  who  loved  rational  liberty, 
who  loved  Jus  country  and  his  king,  who  had  sacrificed,  in 
their  defence^  all  that  makes  life  desirable,  was  languishing  in 
one  of  the  most  loathsome  dungeons  of  a  Prussian  prison* 
About  the  same  time  that  we  were  professing  to  support  the 
constitution  o£  1789,  Gei^eral  Wurm^r  bad  entered  Alsace. 
What  were  his  orders  from  the  emperor?  Did  he  pro* 
fess  to  support  the  constitution  of  ;  7^9?  No:  his  orders  wer^ 
tQ  abrogate  every  authority  under  that  constitution,  and.re- 
store  the  old  form  of  government.  This,  which  was  matter 
of  fact  and  practice,  proved  that  the  views  of  the  emperoir 
CQuId  not  be  the  §an|e  with  ours. 

When  Dumourier,  the  most  enterprising  and  the  niost  acr 
tive  general  that  had  lately  appeared,  proposed  joining  the 
Prince  of  S&i^e  Cobour^  he  wa^  declared  a  wise  and  virtuous 
citis^jE^  ret^lved  to  give  peace  to  his  country,  and  %9  assist 
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with  his  army  in  restoring,  not  the  old  despotic  system,  but 
the  limited  monarchy  of  1789.     Why  was  this  proclamation 
issued  by  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  ?  Because  he  meant  to 
adhere  to  it?   No  such  thing.     As  soon  as  Dumourier's  de- 
fection was  found  to  be,  not  the  defection  of  an  army,  but  of 
a  general  and  a  few  followers,  all  his  wisdom  and  his  virtue  va- 
nished with  his  power,  and  within  four  or,  at  most,  five  days^ 
the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  without  waiting  to  see  what  efect 
his  proclamation  would  produce  in  France,  with  audacity  and 
effrontery  unparralleled  in  history,  issued  a  second  procla- 
mation, retracting  every  word  of  it.     This  he  mentioned  to 
shew,  that  there  was  as  little  sincerity  in  the  emperor's  pro- 
fessioi)s  as  in  those  of  the  King  of  Prussia.     The  Prince  of 
Saxe  Cobourg  was  not  a  man  to  issue  proclamations  hastily 
or  without  orders ;  and  from  the  dates,  and  other  circum- 
stances, it  was  evident,  that  he  must  have  had  the  second 
proclamation  by  him  when  he  issued  the  first.    Soon  after,  the 
**  wise  and  virtuous"  Dumourier  came  to  this  country,  which 
he  was  almost  immediately  ordered  to  quit;  and  he  had  sin<^ 
been  reduced  to  a  situation  not  much  to  be  envied  by  a  French 
general  even  before  the  revolutionary  tribunaL    What  was 
the  lesson  thus  held  out  to  Frenchmen  ?     That  it  was  better 
to  run  the  hazard  of  the  guillotine  in  France,  than  to  take 
the  certainty  of  misery  and  contempt  among  the  allies.    Such 
was  the  capacity  we  had  shewn  for  overthrowing  the  jacobin 
power  in  France  !    Had  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  had  Russia, 
acceded  to  our  views  any  more  than  the  emperor?    If  they 
had,  what  better  security  for  their  good  faith  had  they  given 
us,  than  they  had  given  to  Poland  ?     Were  they,  who  held 
themselves  bound  by  no  engagements,  to  make  a  splendid  ex- 
ception in  our  favour,  and  keep  sacred  to  us  promises  which 
were  given  to  others  only  to  betray  ?     We  talked  of  indem* 
nity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,  as  our  objects  in 
the  war.     Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  a  well- 
disposed  person  in  France,  an  enemy  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
jacobins,  aiid  see  how  these  would  operate.      Security  we 
might  think  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  and  to 
this  the  well-disposed  Frenchman  might  assent.     For  indem- 
nity, we  might  be  content  with  some  of  the  West-India  islands; 
and  to  this  also  the  Frenchman  might  agree.     But,  then,  our 
allies  would  want  an  indemnity,  and  what  would  be  enough 
for  them  ?    If  the  Frenchman  looked  to  Poland,  he  would  see 
that  nothing  short  of  the  partition  of  France  would  satisfy 
them ;  and  could  he  be  expected  to  risk  his  life  by  rising  in 
opposition  to  the  convention,  when  the  most  flattering  pros^ 
pect  was  the  ultimate  ruin  of  his  country?  If  France  should 
be  subdued^  (an  event  which  he  never  considered  as  probable,} 
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the  whole  kingdom  itiight  not  be  sufficient  to  indemnify  all 
the  powers  at  war ;  and  then  we  must  have  to  fight  tor  the  di- 
vision of  the  spoil,  without  even  that  delusive  caTm,  which  had 
been  said  to  be  all  that  could  now  be  obtained  by  a  peace  with 
France.  It  was  pretty  well  known  that  some  of  our  allies 
were  not  very  cordially  disposed  towards  one  another. 
Where  Prussian  and  Austrian  tro(^9  were  brought  tc^ether 
they  were  much  more  inclined  to  fiffht  with  each  other 
than  against  the  common  enemy,  ana  were  only  restrained 
by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  Except  ourselves  and  Holland, 
not  a  state  had  joined  the  confederacy  but  those  under  abso- 
lute monarchies.  Holland,  we  all  knew,  had  been  drawn 
into  the  combination  by  influence  equivalent  to  force,  and 
would  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  it  with 
safety. 

Bat  he  should  be  told,  that  it  was  easier  to  look  back  and 
find  fault  than  to  look  forward  ftnd  point  out  a  remedy.  The 
motion  made  by  his  honourable  firiend  presented  the  means  of 
binding  that  remedy.  The  inclination  of  Holland  to  peace 
could  not  be  doubted ;  Spain,  if  he  was  not  much  misinformed^ 
would  consent  to  it  without  any  indemnity;  and  it  was  very 
generally  reported  and  believed,  that  Prussia  demanded  of  us 
a  subsidy  of  700,000/.  as  die  condition  of  prosecuting  the  war. 
This,  if  true,  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  it  opened  a 
door  for  peace  with  the  consent  of  all  the  allies.  The  late 
campaign  had  be^a  called  succesisful  beyond  our  hopes.  The 
latter  part  of  it,  certainly,  was  not  that  which  coald  be  thought 
the  most  fortunate.  Now,  after  being  told,  as  the  House  was 
repeatedly  told  last  session,  that  France  was  only  capable  of 
one  desperate  effort;  and  after  seeing  that  effort  baffled,' in 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  but  the  loss  nearly  repaired 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  it,  not  by  desperate  efforts  but  by  per- 
severance, he  could  not  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
next  campaign,  even  if  it  should  begin  as  brilliantly  as  the  last. 
He  was  not  bold  enough  to  assure  himse|f,  or  the  Hoase,  that' 
we  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Savoy,  which 
we  had  bound  ourselves  by  treaty  to  obtain;  but  if  he  were,  he 
should  still  object  to  giving  the  means  of  making  peace  out 
of  our  own  hands.  When  ministers  were  charged  with  ne- 
glecting the  business  of  convoys,  thqr  answered,  that  France^ 
in  the  first  instance  had  reaped  the  u'uits  of  her  unexpected 
aggression;  yet  this  unexpected  aggression,  as  it  was  called, 
was  made  several  months  after  the  conquest  of  Savoy,  after 
the  battle  of  Jems^pe,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  matter  of  sreat  consolation  to  him, 
that  in  spite  of  popular  clamour,  he  nad  used  every  endeavour 
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toprevciit  the  war;  tnd^  wbai  it  was  unfortunately  com* 
menced,  to  render  it  as  short  as  possible.  Believing  now, 
that  several  of  the  allies  were  disposed  to  peace,  he  thanked 
his  honourable  friend  for  alTording  him  an  opportunity  of  re- 
peating and  recording  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  would 
sfiy  nc^ng  of  the  cwunities  inseparable  from  war,  although 
on  every  questiim  they  were  per&cUy  in  order.  It  waa  idle 
to  say,  that  because  tiiey  were  general  topics,  and  applicable 
to  every  war,  they  were  fit  matter  of  argument  against  none. 
The  very  circumstance  of  their  generality,  rendered  them 
matter  of  serious  consideration  before  we  entered  upon  any 
war*  It  was  impossible  to  devise  productive  taxes  that  would 
not  fall  ultimately  upon  the  lower  classes ;  and  when  such 
l^lditional  burdens  bad  been  imposed,  it  was  impossiblo^to  call 
war  a  state  of  prosperity.  Every  new  tax  fell  heavier  than 
those  which  went  befc»re  it,  because  its  weight  waa  added  to 
that  of  all  the  preceding.  Thus,  the  tax:es  for  the  American 
war  fell  heavier  than  those  &r  the  war  preceding;  those  for 
the  present  heavier  than  the  taxes  for  the  American  war ;  and 
those  tor  any  future  war  must  be  h^vier  still. 

The  House  divided; 

teUers.  Tellers. 

v»  *  B  I  Mr.  Whitbreadl  ,^        xr«,^  f  Mr.  J.  Smyth    \  , ,« 
^^^  iMr.  Sheridan    }  *^' ^""^  iMnPoleCarew]  '3*^* 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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PYs^tencet  of  the  court  of  justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  and  of  the 
circuit  court  at  Perth,  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Pahner,  for  the 
crime  of  leasin^-makingi  were  adjudged  to  transportation,  and 
Botany  Bay  was  understood  at  the  time  the  sentences  were  passed 
to  be  the  place  to  which  they  would  be  transported.  Tliese  were 
the  first  instances  in  which  transportation  was  imposed  by  the  court 
of  justiciary  in  Scodand  for  an  offence  of  that  nature.  On  the 
'totli  of  March,  Mr.  William  Adam  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subj^t,  by  moving  for  a  co[^  of  the  record  of  the 
trid»  of  Thonaa  Muir  and  the  Bev.  Fysche  Palmer.  From  the 
rocords  demapidedt  ^  object,  be  siudi  wa3  to  question  the  L^ality 
<Kf  the  sentences  passed  upon  them.  But  as  no  appeal  Qomdi  lie 
from  the  decision  of  the  court^  however  questionable^  be  proposed, 
2n  canse^uence  of  tbQ  doubtfvlnesc^  of  the  ^m^^  to  move  for  the 
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pi;odacUaii4>foerlainreoerdi  relating  to  the  larial»  and  for  s  pe^ 
titipn  to  the  crown  in  their  favour.    The  crimes  for  which  they 
were  indieted,  were  stated  in  Scotland  leasing-msdcing,  correspond- 
ing to  that  misdemeanor  in  Ensland,  called  a  public  libel  on  the 
government,  and  tending  to  disturb  the  peace.     No  other  crime 
ivas  charged  in  their  indictment ;  and  transportation  cotdd  not  be 
legally  inflicted  for  leasing-making :  the  only    punishment  for 
iM^ich  by  law,  was  fine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment.    Nor,  if  the 
acts.cluu^d  in  the  indictments  did  not  amount  to  ieasing-makinff, 
were  they  charged  with  any  crime  known  to  iJie  laws  of  Scotland* 
He  then  adverted  to  various  circumstances  attending  the  trials 
which  he  decidedly  reprobated  as  oppressive  and  unjust ;  and  con« 
demned  the  sentence  altogether,  as  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  unwar- 
rantable.   On  these  grounds,  Mr.  Adam  maintained,  that  theit 
punishment  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  equity  and  moderation. 
He  concluded  by  declaring,  that  he  had  undertaken  the  present 
business  neither  from  interested  motives,  person^  affection  to  the 
sufferers,  whom  he  knew  not,  nor  disrespect  to  the  judges  whahad 
pnesided  at  these  trials ;  but  soldy  from  a  persuasion,  that  an  im* 
partial  administration  of  justice  was  the  surest  preservative  of 
public  liberty,  and  that  thf  perversion  of  the  law,  where  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  community  was  at  stake,  tended  to  introduce 
despotism  or  anarchy.  — The  lord    advocate  of  Scotland,   Mr. 
Windham,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  contended  strongly  for  the  propriety  of 
the  sentence,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  courts.    The 
first  of  these  gentleman  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  the  superi- 
^rkj  of  the  Scotch  over  the  English  laws,  for  the  punishment  of 
hbek  and  the  suppression  of  sedition.    The  second  seemed  to  in- 
sinuate,  that  if  the  English  laws  were  not  equal  to  those  purposes, 
the  Scottish  law  should  be  substituted. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said  i**— It  was  my  wish,.  Sir,  that  diia 
question  should  neither  be  agitated  in  this  Houae^  nor  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  since  it  has  been  brought  before  the 
House,  2ind  sihoe  doctrines  of  the  most  extraordtiiary  and 
monstrous  nature  that  ever  fell  from  any  gentleman  mtfain 
these  walls,  have  been  advanced  by  a  learned  lord  opposite 
me,  v^ho  has  risen  to  vindicate,  the  conduct  of  the  tritmnal 
of  Scotland,  and  to  defend  the  part  which  he  faaa  taken  in 
the  proceedings,  notwiliistanding  the  lateness  of  the  faomv 
I  shoold  feel  myself  deficient  in  the  doty  whichlowetomy 
own  character,  as  a  representative  of  a  great  and  free  peo* 
pie,  if  I  withheld  my  sentiments,  and  contented  myself  with 
giving  a  silent  vote  on  diis  occasion.  The  present.  Sir,  is  a 
question  of  the  greatest  importance  -**-  a  question  tnvolviag  in 
its  consideration,  not  only  the  fortunes  of  two  sufferhig  and 
oppressed  individuals,,  but  the  oonaeqtiefices  vHbidbi  wiH  be 
produced  to  posterity^  fay  establishing  a  preeedent  inimieal 
to  the  hherties  of  mankind.  No  irander.  Sir,  tliat  asy  ho- 
»)ttxabkfiieQdvviio  has  just  fld^^ 
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ha^e  displayed  such  honest  indignation,  and  expressed  him* 
self  in  so  reeling  a  manner  on  such  a  subject;  but  there  is 
one  point  in  the  speech  of  my  honourable  friend,  which  I 
cannot  help  taking  notice  of^  and  on  which  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  entirely  dissenting  from  him.  My.  honourable 
friend  has  declared,  that  if  any  minister  should  dare  to  m- 
troduce  into  this  country  the  law  of  Scotland,  he  hoped 
there  would  be  found  in  this  House  men  bold  enough  to 
impeach  htm.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  on  this  point;  for 
so  dearly  do  I  prize  the  freedom  of  debate,  in  such  vener- 
ation do  I  hold  the  free  and  unlimited  discussion  of  any 
political  or  constitutional  question  within  these  walls,  and  so 
jealous  am  I  of  every  thing  which  would  look  like  an  infringe- 
ment of  this  our  most  valuable  privilege,  that  if  the  minister 
were  to  advance  the  most  dangerous  and  detestable  prin- 
ciples, if  he  were  even  to  propose  a  bill  to  this  House,  to 
alter  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  introduce  in  the  place 
of  our  sovereign,  a  foreign  pretender,  I  would  hold  him 
justifiable  for  the  unconstitutional  measures  he  attempted 
to  introduce,  and  would  with  my  voice  endeavour  to  rescue 
him  from  a  public  impeachment  or  prosecution. 

The  learned  lord  over  against  me,  in  his  panegyric  on  the 
laws  of  his  own  country,  has  thought  proper  to  throw  out 
insinuations  against  the  laws  of  England.  From  his  train 
of  reasoning,  and  from  the  many  arguments  he  has  brought 
forward,  in  attempting  to  defend  his  favourite  system  of 
Scottish  jurisprudence,  it  struck  me,  and  it  must  have  struck 
every  man  open  to  the  most  common  impressions,  that  it 
was  his  sincere  and  fervent  wish,  that  his  native  principles 
<^  justice  should  be  introduced  into  this  country;  and  that 
on  the  ruins  of  the  common  law  of  England  should  be  erected 
ihe  infamous  fabric  of  Scottish  persecution.  Indeed,  Sir, 
when  I  recollect  what  has  been  advanced  by  the  learned  lord, 
I  can  easily  account  for  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
liiese  two  unfortunate  gentlemen.  If  that  day  should  ever 
arrive,  which  the  lord  advocate  seems  so  anxiously  to  wish 
for  —  if  the  tyrannical  laws  of  Scotland  should  ever  be  in- 
troduced in  opposition  to  the  humane  laws  pf  England,  it 
would  then  be  high  time  for  my  honourable  friends  and  my- 
adf  to  settle  our  af&irs,  and  retire  to  some  happier  clime, 
vherp  we  might  at  least  enjoy  those  rights  which  God  has 
givoi  to  man,  and  which  his  nature  tells  him  he  has  a  right 
to  demand. 

I  will  aow,  Sir,  address  myself  to  my  honourable  frieud 
who  haiB  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Windham),  and  ask  him  what 
he  meant  by  an  expression  which  fell  from  him,  implying  a 
AOttbt  of  the  laws  being  adequate?  Does  he  meah  to  assert 
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that  the  laws  are  not  adequate  io  this  country  to  punish 
sedition?  There  was  a  time  when  my  honourable  friend 
agreed  with  me,  that  the  laws  were  adequate^  and  surely  be 
must  think  so  still.  He  has  told  u%  that  if  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  check  the  career  of  sedition,  laws  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced to  answer  that  purpose.  Would  my  honourable 
friend  introduce  the  tyrannical  laws  of  Scotland  f  No :  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  the  punishment  which  has  been 
inflicted  on  these  gentlemen,  struck  with  a  conviction  of 
the  iniquity  of  the  whole  proceedings,  impressed  with  a 
veneration  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  an  apprdiensioQ 
of  the  inevitable  and  fatal  consequences  that  must  result  to 
English  liberty,  from  the  horrors  of  such  innovation,  he  has 
qualified  a  little  his  expresdon,  and  has  ingeniously  slipt  in 
an  tfy  — "your  tfh  the  only  peace-maker,  much  virtue  in  i/l" 
My  honourable  friend  has  said,  if  the  laws  are  not  adequate^ 
why  then  let  the  laws  of  Scotknd  be  introduced  in  their 
place.  The  question.  Sir,  is  unfortunately  a  complicated 
one.  In  complicated  questions  it  will  always  happen  that 
there  are  some  particular  parts  in  which  gentlemen  disagree; 
there  will  be  parts  that  some  will  overlook  and  others  com^ 
bat;  but  in  every  question,  however  intricate,  there  are 
certain  essentials  in  which  all  who  value  truth,  and  act  from 
the  honest  impulse  of  their  heart,  must  be  unanimous.  Most 
true  it  is,  Sir,  that  in  every  country  there  will  be  points  on 
which  the  sentiments  of  men  will  be  at  variance,  for  it  is  the 
nature  of  men  to  differ;  but  justice  in  every  country  is  the 
same,  and  in  what  relates  to  her  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
If,  therefore,  this  sentence  must  in  England  be  considered 
as  notoriously  unjust,  and  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
humanity,  it  is  impossible  for  ingenuity  to  varnish  such  a 
.  system  of  iniquity,  or  give  to  that  which  on  its  very  face 
wears  the  features  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  the  appearance 
of  justice  or  humanity. 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  examine  a  little  what  the  lord  advocate 
has  .stated  with  respect  to  precedent,  and  on  this  point  I  will 
l>e  bold  enough  to  assert,  that  except  in  one  case,  I  mean  the 
statute  of  bankruptcy,  the  learned  lord  has  not  pointed  out  a 
single  case  which  bears  on  the  present  motion, .  or  warrants 
the  interpretation  he  has  put  on  the  word  banishment.  With 
respect  to  the  act  of  1703,  it  is  a  limitinfir  act;  it  uses  simply 
the  word  banishment.  In  the  statute  of  1672  the  word  bi^ 
nishment  is  mentioned  with  additions :  so  that  if  gentlemen 
examine  all  the  statutes  which  have  been  made,  it  must  strike 
the  minds  of  those  open  to  conviction, > hat  the  real  meaning 
and  the  fair  and  honest  interpretation  of  the  word  banishment 
jinplies.    The  lord  advocate,  to  vindicate  the  proceedings  on 
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the  trial,  and  give  it  at  lea^  an  air  of  justice,  has  treated  the 
Word  in  rather  a  dngnlar  manner,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  it  is  synonimous  with  transportation.     But  let  ns 
refer  to  the  last  statute  quoted,  namely,  that  of  1672,  and 
gentlemen  will  clearly  discover,   that  wherever  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  extend  banishment  to  transport- 
ation, the  place  destined  for  the  culprit's  transportation  was 
specifically  declared.     Hence,  in  the  statute  of  1672,  we  see 
banishment  to  the  West  Indies;  if  this  word  extended  to 
transportation,  why  is  the  place  pointed  out  in  some  cases 
and  omitted  in  oth«:«?  The  reason  is  obvious :  when  the  law 
of  Soodand  only  meant  simple  banishment,  that  is,  exiling  a 
man  from  his  country,  it  only  used  the  word,  and  gave  him 
die  liberty  of  chusing  a  spot  for  himself;  but  where  the  oflfence 
called  for  more  severe  punishment,  the  place  of  transportation 
was  identified.     Hiere  is  one  statute,  and  only  one,  which 
makes  in  favour  of  the  learned  lord's  argument,  and  that  is 
but  a  poor  assistance;  I  mean  the  statute  of  1696.     That 
statute  enacts,  that  banishment,  or  otherwise,  should  be  the 
consequence  on   conviction;   now,   to  argue  on   the  word 
**  otherwise,"  Mid  make  it  a  ground  for  a  severer  punish- 
ment than  the  word  banishment,  would  be  contrary  to  all 
rules  of  law,  and,  in  my  mind,  every  principle  of  English 
jurisprudence.    The  precedent  of  1704  was  made  by  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland,  the  most  reprobate  and  despicable 
tribunal  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  its  history;  we  know 
this,  as  well  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  itself,  as  from 
what  fell  from  the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  last  year,  who, 
vvben  this  precedent  was  mentioned,  started  up  and  declared, 
he  would  pay  no  attention  to  any  thing  which  came  from  that 
infamous  and  reprobate  tribunal. 

I  come  now  to  this  enormous  and  gigantic  sedition,  which 
has  induced  the  lord  advocate  to  ransack  precedents  which 
have  laid  dormant  for  two  centuries.  In  the  last  century  he 
says  there  are  no  precedents,  though  in  that  period  there  were 
two  rebellions,  and  we  find  the  names  of  a  Graham  and  se- 
veral others,  who  were  convicted  of  more  atrodous  (fences, 
but  punished  with  less  severity.  But  what  is  this  sedition  ? 
The  learned  lord  has  m«itioned  the  name  of  Mackenzie,  and 
has  misquoted  him,  in  support  of  his  own  principles;  but 
this  is  an  authority  which  I  never  mention  without  reluctance 
and  humiliation,  (but  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  him,  as 
there  is  no  other  constitutional  writer,)  because  this  very  matt 
was  the  flattering  apologist  of  the  tyrannies  perpetrated  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  Stuarts,  and  which  are  now  attempted 
to  be  revived  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  S5r,  so  strikingly  dis- 
gustfol  t^  the  whole  features  of  this  trial,  and  so  enormous  |ls 
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proceedings,  that  when  I  fint  heftrd'  of  them,  I  could  not  pro^  ^ 
vail  on  mys^f  to  believe  that  such  proceedings  had  actually, 
taken  place ;  the  chargq  itseli^  and  the  manner  in  which  ths^ 
charge  was  exhibited,  made  my  blood  nin  cold  within  me.    I 
read  the  first  edition,  I  discredited;  I  read  the  second  aad 
third  editions ;  I  was  inclined  to  disbelieve  them  all ;  nor  woiild 
I  even  believe  it  now,  but  in  consequence  of  what  I  have  heard 
from  this  lord  advocate  himself.     But,  if  sedition  is  to  bo 
proved  by  such  an  evidence  as  Anne  Fischer,  evidence  which  in. 
no  civilized  country  ought  to  be  permitted,  there  is  an  end  of 
justice.     This  infamous  evidence,  this  domestic  spy,  was  eveft 
questioned  respecting  the  private  and  unguarded  converaatioa 
of  her  master,  and  her  testimony  was  allowed,  because  it  was 
solicited.     Good  God  !  Sir,  what  man  amongst  us,  if  our  ser* 
vants  an4  our  friends  were  called  to  give  evidence  against  our 
private  declarations,  would  not  stand  guilty?  And  which  of 
us  would  not  be  liable  to  transportation  ?  If  so  tyrannical  at 
law  exists,  our  fortunes,  our  honours,  our  lives,  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  executive  power.     But  since  the  lord  advocate 
has  introduced  a  neighbouring  country,  and  has  spoken  much 
of  the  word  sedition,  I  will  suui  him  where  he  is  to  find  this 
word^^ltion  ?  It  is  not  td  be  found  in  the  common  law  of 
England  or  Scotland;  but  I  will  give  him  a  little  assistance  to 
help  him  out  of  his  embarrassment,  and  will  advise  him  to 
change  this  word  into  imivism.     Let  the  lord  advocate  imi- 
tate the  example  of  France;  let  him  convert  sedition  into 
incivism ;  and  let  him,  like  the  unfeeling  and  ferocious  rulers  of 
that  people,  doom  the  suspected  to  Botany  Bay  or  the  guillo- 
tine.    Let  him  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  common^law  case  of 
sedition  in  Scotland.     The  only  authority  he  can  produce  is 
Mackenzie,  and  that  is  unfavourable  to  kis  argument.    Let 
him  shew  me  by  what  laws  of  eternal  justice  such  proceedings 
as  have  lately  ^en  place  in  Scotland  can  be  vindicated.     It 
is  too  much  for  professional  men  to  expect  that  we  should 
pay  implicit  obeaience  to  their  doctrines.     Does  the  lord  ad- 
vocate suppose  that  I  will  give  unlimited  confidence  to  his 
ipse  dixit  ?    He  is  wrong  if  he  imagine  we  are  not  equally 
capable  of  discussing  suls^ects  of  legal  policy.     It  is  evident 
from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  l^lity  of  the  sentences 
passed  upon  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer  is  highly  questionable. 
My  honourable  and  learned  friend  who  opened  the  debate, 
has  clearly  shown,  that  the  pannals  were  indicted   on  the 
statute  of  leasing-making;  we  have  also  clearly  seen  that  the 
penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the  convicted,  are  either  banish- 
m^it,   fine,  imprisonment,   or   corporal  punishment     The 
lord  advocate  has  seriously  asked  the  House,  if  these  men 
were  not  transported,  what  would  be  done  with  them  ?  Shall  I 
imprison  themi  said  he  ?  Imprisonment  is  a  poor  cliastisement ; 
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a  gaol  is  only  the  nest  and  den  of  iniquity ;  tWe  ofienders  are 
only  taught  to  revile  their  judges  and  jurors,  and  to  meditate 
new  schemes  of  sedition.  Would  you  impose  a  fine  on  them? 
that  would  be  easily  paid  by  some  rich  friend  leagued  in  their 
conspiracies.  The  humanity  of  the  lord  advocate  would 
not  suffer  him  to  talk  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on 
gentlemen  of  education  and  respectability.  From  hence  he 
infers,  that  the  only  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  tliem  is 
banishment ;  but  it  has  been  more  than  sufiiciently  proved  to 
the  House,  that  banishment  cannot  extend  to  transportation, 
without  annexing  the  name  of  the  place  appointed  for  exile. 
Sedition  has  been  defined  to  be  public  commotion ;  now,  pub- 
lic commotion,  by  the  laws  of  both  countries.  Is  high  trea- 
son. Had  they  been  indicted  for  sedition,  they  must  have 
been  convicted  of  high  treason  and  must  have  suf&red 
death.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  the  judgment  cannot  be 
supported. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further,  I  would  bee  to  address  a  few 
words  to  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Windham).  I  confess 
I  am  astonished  to  see  that  gentleman  so  suddenly  change  his 

Imnciples  and  professions,  conunencing  an  alarmist,  and  af- 
ecting  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  King  and  constitution. 
It  is  disagreeable  to  recal  old  and  unpleasinff  truths  ;*yet  I 
cannot  help  reminding  my  honourable  finend  that  there  was  a 
time,  though  he  had  not  then  a  seat  in  this  House,  when  he 
took  an  active  and  spirited  part  in  opposition  to  the  ^overa- 
ment,  during  the  unhappy  American  war.  I  myself  heard 
him  speak  not  the  most  respectfully  of  one  of  the  chief  justices. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  belonged  to  clubs,  but  of  this  I  am 
sure^  that  he  was  present  at  several ;  he  ran  about  from  town 
to  town,  conversing  with  artizans  on  the  rashness  and  im- 
policy of  the  war ;  and  he  delivered  his  sentiments  at  Nor- 
wich and  other  places  in  a  manner  the  mostdecidedly  hostile 
to  government.  My  honourable  friend  would,  at  that  time 
have  thought  himself  hardly  dealt  with,  if  he  had  been  con- 
demned as  an  enemyto  his  king  and  constitution,  merely  be- 
cause he  was  an  enemy  to  the  American  war.  * 

Why,  Sir,  are  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer  to  be  considered 
as  eneniies  to  the  constitution,  sowing  the  seeds  of  rebellion, 


*  Mr.  Windham's  earliest  essay  as  a  public  speaker  was  occasioned  by  a 
call  made  on  the  country,  for  a  subscription  in  aid  of  governinent^  to  be 
applied  towards  carrying  on  the  war  with  our  American  colonies.  It  was 
on  the  28th  of  January  17 78,  at  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  of  the  countj! 
of  Norfolk,  held  at  iNorwich.  A  copy  of  this  qpeech  will  be  found  in 
the  Life  of  Mr.  Windham,  prefixed  by  Mr,  Amyot  to  the  CoUectioa  of 
bis  Speeches  in  Parliament,  vol.  i,  p.  142. 
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anarchy  and  confusion  for  only  pointing  out  to  the  people 
those  privile^s  which  they  should  enjoy,  and  which  they  are 
unjustly  denied?  Sedition  is  of  a  generic  nature;  there  are 
different  species  of  sedition;  and  there  is  a  species  of  sedition 
of  which  the  lord  advocate  himself  has  been  guilty,  with  re- 
gard to  this  trial ;  one  fact  so  glaringly  scandalous,  that  I  can-, 
not  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  allude  to  the  conduct  shewn 
with  respect  to  two  witnesses  upon  this  trial ;  one  of  these, 
who  was  incompetent  to  give  evidence  was  admitted ;  whilst 
the  other,  on  the  pretext  of  his  credibility  being  doubted,  was 
r^ected.  I  contend,  with  respect  to  Russel,  that  the  credi- 
bility of  his  evidence  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury,  in- 
steaa  of  the  judge  usurping  their  province;  and  that  with 
respect  to  Johnson,  there  was  the  greatest  partiality  apparent. 
The  witnesses  were  not  fairly  admitted,  and,  consequently/ 
Mr.  Muir  could  not  have  a  feir  trial.  I  believe.  Sir,  the  ma- 
jority of  this  House  are  associators ;  but  I  entreat  them  to  re- 
collect that  they  are  also  representatives ;  and  let  me  ask, 
were  these  associations  founded  on  established  law,  or  were 
they  self-created  ?  If  they  were  not  formed  by  the  command 
of  the  legislature,  no  man  ought  to  be  censured  for  not  per- 
forming a  duty  which  is  not  l^ally  imposed  upon  him ;  con- 
sequently, the  learned  lord  must  have  been  hurried  by  in- 
temperate warmth  into  an  unguarded  assertion^  when  he 
declared,  on  Mr.  Muir's  objecting  to  one  of  those  gentlemen 
being  on  his  jury,  who  belonged  to  an  association  which  had 
prejud^d  him  oefore  his  tria^  that  <^  if  this  objection  was  not 
repelled,  Mr.  Muir  could  have  no  jury  at  all  to  tiy  him,  but 
men  who  were  either  traitors  or  conspirators ;  for  that  all  men 
really  attached  to  their  constitution  had  subscribed  their 
names  to  associations  of  this  nature." 

But  there  is  one  strange  assertion  made  by  one  of  the 
lords  of  justiciary.  He  says,  ^^  that  no  man  has  a  right  in 
the  constitution,  unless  he  possesses  a  landed  property;  men 
of  personal  property,  though  they  may  have  immense  sums  in 
the  Amds,  have  no  lot  or  part  ^n  the  matter."  How  absurd, 
how  nonsensical,  how  ridicidous  I  When  judges  speak  thus 
with  levity,  at  random,  and  in  a  manner  that  discovers  the 
most  profound  ignorance  of  the  constitution,  what  is  the  in« 
ference  I  would  draw  ?  That  the  temper  of  the  judges  is  ma- 
nifest from  such  conduct,  which  never  occurred  even  in  the 
reign  of  the  Stuarts.  Another  learned  lord  said,  that  as  he 
saw  no  punishment  for  sedition  in  our  law,  he  must  ^o  into  the 
Roman  law;  and  having  recourse  to  this  extra-judicial  autho* 
rity,  he  at  last  discovered  that  the  mildest  punishment  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was — trans- 
portation  for  fourteen  years !   The  Roman  law  left  k  at  the 
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learned  lord's  discretion  to  give  Mr.  Muir  either  to  the  gal- 
lows !  —  to  wild  beasts!  —  or  to  Botany  Bay ;  and,  of  the  whole 
he  had  happily  selected  the  mildest !  He  was  utterly  amazed 
when  he  learned  that  a  judge  had  seriously  supported  such 
unaccountable  nonsense  from  the  b^ich  —  such  nonsense  as 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  from  the  youngest  or  most  ignorant 
[Student.  He  had  always  entertained  the  highest  veneration 
for  the  character  of  a  judge ;  and  his  indignation  was  roused, 
to  find  that  the  learned  lord,  instead  of  discharging  his  duty 
with  the  gravity  becoming  the  bench,  had  acted  with  igno- 
rance, levity,  and  hypocrisy.  After  having  put  his  invention 
to  the  rack,  he  had  at  last  hit  upon  the  mild  punishment,  of 
fourteen  years'  transportation  beyond  the  seas  !  Good  God ! 
Sir,  any  man  of  spirit  (and  such  he  believed  Mr.  Muir  to  be) 
would  sooner  prefer  death  than  this  mildest  instance  of  the 
judge's  mercy.  But  another  of  these  learned  lords,  or  per- 
haps the  same,  (for  with  their  names  I  profess  myself  totally 
unacquainted,)  asserted,  that  now  the  torture  was  banished, 
there  was  no  adequate  punishment  for  sedition  !  H^re,  Sir,  is 
language  which  also  shews  the  temper,  the  ignorance,  the 
levity,  the  hj^ocrisy  of  this  imprudent  man :  let  him  be  either 
serious  or  in  jest,  the  sentiment  was  equally  intolerable.  I 
know  not  which  of  them  advanced  such  a  proposition,  bnt 
God  help  the  people  who  have  such  judges  ! 

I  admit.  Sir,  that  the  conduct  of  a  lord  advocate  is  less  ma- 
terial than  that  of  a  judge;  but  I  do  not  think,  that  in  Great 
Britain  any  person  should  be  declared  guilty,  before  he  is 
arraigned  and  convicted  of  the  offence.  Shall  we  send  Muir, 
Palmer,  Skirving,  Margarot,  and  Gerald,  to  England  ?  said 
the  lord  advocate.  But  here  he  acts,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Gerald,  as  he  did  towards  Mr.  Muir,  and  supposes  him  guilty, 
without  ever  being  brought  to  a  trial.  The  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion has  been  made  a  topic  of  debate;  but  I  assert,  that 
when  these  learned  lords  are  about  to  exercise  discretion,  they 
should  look  to  England,  and  regulate  their  conduct  l^  her 
example.  What,  Sir,  was  the  case  here  ?  A  Mr.  Winter- 
bottom  was  convicted,  and  punished  with  fine  and  impriscmment. 
In  the  course  of  his  imprisonment,  he  was  placed  among  the 
common  felons.  As  soon  as  the  attorney-general  of  this 
country  was  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  with 
that  humanity  which  should  ever  attend  his  office,  he  ordered 
him  instantly  to  be  removed ;  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
"  God  forbid,  let  his  crime  be  sedition,  or  what  it  may,  that 
I  should  suffer  thi«  man  to  mix  with  such  company,  to  have 
his  morals  corrupted .  and  tainted  with  their  villainy!  I  will 
not  allow  it."  But,  how  different  was  the  conduct  of  the 
bumane-court  of  justiciary !     They  send  the  unjustly^accused 
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and  convicted  to  herd  with  the  most  infamous  and  abjecti 
and  even  think  this  punishment  too  mild  for  the  o& 
fence.  I  wish  gentlemen  would  speak  out  —  that  they 
would  tell  us  what  theif*  notions  ai-e  of  the  law  of  Scotland. 
Let  us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be  informed  what  the  opinion  of 
the  House  really  is  as  to  this  tyrannical  law.  Were  I  to 
live  in  Scotland,  I  should  consider  my  life,  my  property, 
and  my  liberty  to  be  insecure,  and  should  place  no  confidence 
in  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  those  blfessings. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  gentlemen,  that  not  many  years  ago, 
associations  were  formed  in  this  country,  exactly  on  the  same 
principles  that  Mr.  Muir  and  his  friends  formed  their  asso- 
ciations. Sir,  it  is  precisely  for  those  very  offences  which 
were  committed  by  those  very  associations  in  England,  that 
Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer  are  now  condemned  to  transport- 
ation for  fourteen  years.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  Frendi 
revolution  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  may  be 
so :  but  I  wish  never  to  believe,  that  what  was  otoce  merito- 
rious, what  was  once  fit,  and  what  was  considered  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  the  liberties  of  this  country,  can  all 
c^  a  sudden  have  so  changed  its  complexion,  can  have  be- 
come sojblack  and  atrocious  a  crime,  as  to  call  down  on  the 
head  of  him  who  so  far  reveres  the  constitution  of  England, 
as  to  wish  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  perfection,  the  unre- 
lenting vengeance  of  persecution ;  while  those  very  men,  who 
perhaps  sat  this  iatal  exan^le,  have  fled  into  the  arms  of 
power,  as  into  an  asylum,  and  are  now*  enjoying  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  hiffhest  places  this  kingdom  knows — the  wages,^ 
perhaps,  of  their  apostacy.  Yes,  Sir,  these  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen have  done^  what  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,'  what  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  have  done 
before  theocu  They  have  done  no  more.  Can  this  House 
forget  the  addresses  of  those  two  personages  to  the  people  ?  and 
this,  not  to  petition  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  not  simply 
to  state  the  abuses,  and  to  pray  for,  in  the  language  of  sup- 
pliants, a  redress  of  those  abuses;  but  to  demand,  I  say 
demand  them  as  their  right.  As  long  as  gentlemen  shall 
recollect  the  Thatched  House^  and  these  very  associations, 
it  is  impossible  they  can  forget  their  addresses  to  the  people. 
Oh,  human  folly  and  iiiconsiatency  I  Why  are  these  very 
men  now  exalted  to  the  moat  envied  stations,  while  poor 
Muir  and  Palmer  are  doomed  to  waste  out  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  climate,  the  companions  of  out- 
casts, fel<ms,  the  most  degraded  of  the  human  species  I  And 
YtAve  we  noi  at  some  period  or  other,  all  of  us  called  as- 
semblies ?  Have  we  not  all  of  us  been  goihy  of  crimes  which 
migjht  drive  us  to  Botany  Bay?    Happy  am  I  to  boast,  that 
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however  I  may  disapprove  of  those  violent  prosecutions  which 
have  been  conducted  in  this  country  against  individuals,  on 
charges  of  sedition,  that  these,  when  compared  with  the  trials 
now  before  us,  are  merciful  and  humane,  Happy  am  I  to 
boast,  that  it  is  my  fortune  to  be  a  subject  and  an  inhabitant 
of  England.  Were  I  a  native  of  Scotland,  I  would  instantly 
prepare  to  leave  that  land  of  tyranny  and  of  despotism. 
Until  these  infamous  laws  are  abrogated,  you  may  talk  of 
justice,  you  may  talk  of  juries,  but  all  trials  are  mockeries. 
Until  these  infamous  laws  are  abrogated,  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  insecure  and  unprotected;  and  Scotland,  like  France, 
is  a  land  of  despotism  and  oppression. 

After  having  bestowed  a  very  warm  panegyric  on  his  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend,  Mr.  Adam,  who  had  that  day 
delivered  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  argumentative 
speeches  ever  heard  within  those  walls,  Mr.  Fox  concluded 
by  urging,  that  the  present  question  was  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  people  of  England,  but  to  all 
civilized  society.  Until  such  time,  continued  he,  as  there  is 
a  law  to  send  me  to  Botany  Bay  for  publicly  avowing  my 
sentiments,  I  shall  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to 
condemn  the  actions  of  those  in  power,  whenever  they  may, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  call  forth  the  execration  of  map- 
kind.  If  England,  unhappily  relapsing  into  despotism, 
shoald  ever  be  governed  by  such  principles,  then  farewell,  a 
long  farewell,  to  our  boasted  freedom ! 

The  motion  was  also  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Whitbread,  and  Mr.  Grey,  after  which  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

Vr.A«   f  Mr.  Grey       \  ^^  vr«„«  CLord  Advocatel 

^^*«  [Mr.  ShJidanl  3^ Noes  {jyir.  Anstmtherj  ^^'' 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Adam's  speech  on  intro- 
ducing his  niotion  was,  by  all  parties,  deemed  one  of  the  first  that 
had  ever  been  delivered  upon  a  subject  of  law  within  that  House. 


\General  Fitzpatrick*s  Motion  relative  to  the 
^  Detention  of  M.  De  La  Fayette. 

March  17. 

^^H£  melancholy  situation  of  General  La  Fayette,  who,  since 

-1^    his  flight  and  capture  on  neutral  j^round,  had  been  groaning 

in  the  dungeons  of  Magdebourg,  exciting  the  compassion  of  many 

respectable  persons,  General  Fitzpatrick  called  the  attention  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  to  the  subject,  by  this  day  moving, 
**  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  repre- 
sent to  his  majesty,  that  the  detention  of  the  General  La  Fayette, 
Messieurs  Alexander  Lameth,  La  Tour  Maubourg,  and  Bureau  de 
Pusy,  in  the  prisons  of  his  majesty's  ally  the  King  of  Prussia,  it 
highly  injurious  to  the  cause  of  his  majesty  and  his  allies ;  and  most 
humbly  to  beseech  his  majesty  to  intercede  with  the  court  of 
Berlin,  in  such  manner  as  to  his  royal  wisdom  shall  seem  most 
proper  for  the  deliverance  of  these  unfortunate  persons.**  General 
Fitzpatrick  in  the  course  of  a  most  able  speech,  insisted,  that  La 
Payette  had  suffered  for  his  attachment  to  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchy which  we  now  professedly  wished  to  restore,  and  enlarged 
on  the  merits  and  services  of  that  unfortunate  person,  as  far  over- 
balancing any  errors  with  which  he  might  be  chargeable.  A/^er 
^e  motion  had  been  seconded  by  General  Tarleton,  Mr.  Pitt 
opposed  it  as  equally  improper  and  unnecessary.  He  denied  that 
La  Fayette's  conduct  was  ever  friendly  to  the  genuine  cause  of 
liberty,  and  affirmed,  that  the  interference  required  would  be 
setting  up  ourselves  as  guardians  of  the  consciences  and  characters 
of  foreign  states. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  perceiving  the  difficulty  of  answering  the  par- 
ticular arguments  of  a  speech  on  which  he  had  justly  bestowed 
the  praise  of  great  ability,  had  deemed  it  wise  to  oppose  the 
motion  on  as  general  grounds  as  possible.  The  speech  of  his 
honourable  friend  had  not  been  more  distinguished  for  ability 
and  eloquence,  than  for  truth  and  solidity  of  argument.  If 
ever  there  existed  a  man  who,,  in  a  great  and  hazardous 
situation,  amidst  the  conflict  of  opinions  canued  on  either 
3ide  to  extremes,  could  claim  the  merit  of  haying  steered  a 
temperate  and  middle  course,  uninfluenced  by  the  violence  of 
the  moment,  and  directed  by  preconceived  opinions,  that 
man  was  M.  La  Fayette.  In  consequence  of  the  treatment 
which  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners  had  been  made  to  suffer, 
and  the  pretext  well  known  to  have  been  alleged  for  con- 
tinuing that  treatment,  namely,  that  they  were  the  prisoners  of 
the  allied  powers,  not  to  interfere  in  their  behalf,  was  to  suffer 
this  country  to  be  implicated  in  the  odium,  and  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  the  accompliiie  of  the  diabolical  cruelty  of 
the  Prussian  cabinets  If  in  any  point  his  honourable  friend 
who  made  the  present  motion  had  failed,  it  was  in  not  paint- 
ing this  cruelty  in  colours  sufficiently  strong.  How  were 
these  unfortunate  gentlemen  confined?  In  separate  apart- 
ments, that  they  might  not  enjoy  the  melancholy  consolation 
of  communicating  their  sorrows  to  one  another— in  dungeons 
sunk  under  grouiid,  where  the  only  apertures  to  which  they 
could  turn  for  air,  presented  to  their  view  a  court  where  other 
prisoners  were  ajiaost  daily  suffering  the  yaiiou9  punishments 
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to  which,  he  would  not  call  it  law,  but  arbitraiy  will,  bad 
condemned  them.  This  he  affirmed  on  information  that 
Gould  not  be  doubted,  to  have  been  tlieir  situation  at  Mag- 
dehourg.  Yet  even  this  condition  was  capable  of  being 
aggravated.  Though  debarred  £rom  commanicatiixi  with  one 
another,  they  had  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  they  were  all 
within  the  walls  of  the  same  prison.  Two  of  them  were, 
therefore,,  left  at  Magdebourg,  and  t^^o  removed  to  other 
places.  So  severely  was  this  felt,  that  M.  La  Fayette  im- 
plored it  as  a  boon  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  M.  Latour 
Maubourg  might  remain  in  the  same  pnson  with  him ;  and 
this  boon,  small  as  it  must  appear,  was  denied  him. 

But  it  was  asked,  what  were  we  to  do  in  such  a  case?  He 
maintained  that  the  customs  of  civilized  nations  presented  no 
obstacle  to  our  interposition.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Charles 
Asgill,  private  applications  were  made  from  this  country  to  a 
fcourt  with  which  we  were  then  at  war.  Tlie  good  offices  of 
the  Queen  of  France  were  solicited ;  they  were  granted,  and 
proved  effectual.  America,  the  ally  of  France,  yielded  to  an 
interposition  in  behalf  of  humanity ;  and  what  prevented  his 
majesty  from  using  his  good  offices  with  an  ally  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  also  r  But  if  no  such  instance  were  to  be  found, 
the  nature  of  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged,  and  the 
particular  situation  in  which  they  were  placed  might  require, 
tod  would  therefore  justify  a  new  mode  of  proceeding.  Had 
not  the  King  of  Prussia  declared  that  M.  La  Fayette  was 
the  prisoner  of  the  powers  combined  against  France,  and 
that  he  and  his  friends  could  not  be  released  but  by  the  ge- 
neral consent  of  those  powers?  Did  his  majesty's  ministers 
not  believe  that  this  declaration  had  been  made  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  himself  and  by  hk  ministers,  to  various  persons 
both  publicly  and  privately  ?  In  answer  to  this  it  was  said, 
that  we  were  not  engaged  in  the  confederacy  against  France 
at  the  time  when  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  were  made 
prisoners.  By  this  declaration,  however,  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  from  which  we  were  not  excepted,  part  of  the  omum 
was  throAvn  upon  us ;  and  there  was  no  way  for  the  combined 
powers  to  clear  themselves  from  it  but  by  each  of  them  in 
particular  declaring  that  they  disavowed  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. The  ministers  had,  indeed,  said  that  they  were  tiot 
parties  to  it ;  but  this  was  not  enough,  tihere  ought  to  be  an 
fiuthentic  declaration  by  the  king,  to  which  every  English- 
inan  might  refei',  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  clear  the 
character  of  his  country  from  so  foul  a  reproach. 

If  the  national  honour  demanded  tliis,  it  was  equjdly  called 
for  by  policv.  We  had  offered  friendship  and  protection  to 
all  the  welirdisposed  French^  who  should  dediare  in  &vour 
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^  mooarcby ;  and  to  the  people  of  Toulon  we  had  granted 
that  protection  as  &r  as  we  were  able»  on  condition  of  their 
deelarinff  for  monarchy,  as  Umited  by  the  consitution  of  1 789. 
The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
denied  that  La  Fayette  was  in  the  same  situation  with  those 
to  whom  friendship  and  protection  had  been  offered ;  but,  by 
every  fair  and  candid  inference,  he  most  clearly  was  in  that 
situation*  Kwe  had  promised,  and  actually  given  protection 
to  those  who  declared  for  the  constitution  of  1789,  must  it 
not  follow  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  not  a  caviller,  that  the 
persons  who  had  supported  that  constitution,  at  the  hazard  of 
all  that  was  dear  to  them,  were  to  be  protected  also  ?  If 
M.  La  Fayette,  instead  of  being  in  a  Prussian  dungeon,  had 
beeny  like  many  others,  concealed  in  France,  and  had  come 
forward  on  the  proclamations  at  Toulon,  to  accept  of  the 
defers  there  held  out,  could  we  then  have  refused  him  pro- 
tection ?  If  he  had  even  been  in  a  French  prison,  within  the 
reach  of  our  force  at  Toulon,  and  had  solicited  his  release, 
could  we  have  refused  attempting  to  release  him,  even  at 
some  xiskf  sujqposing  the  attempt  to  have  been  consistent  with 
military  prudence  ?  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  then, 
why  rdnise  now  to  make  an  easier  and  safer  effort  in  his  favour  ? 
All  the  general  reasons  alleged  against  it,  admitting  them  to 
their  full  extent,  ought  to  yield  to  the  strong  claim  of  hu^ 
manity.  These  reasons  must  necessarily  rest  on  the  general 
policy  with  respect*  to  the  war ;  and  of  &at  could  there  be  a 
doubt  ?  Had  not  the  imprisonment  of  La  Fayette  and  his 
friends  prevented  many  from  joining  the  standard  of  royalty 
which  we  wished  to  rear  in  France?  It  was  improper  to 
mention  names;  but  he  knew  many,  and  ministers  he  was 
sure  must  know  many  more.  Without  entering  into  detail^ 
the  very  reason  of  the  thing  must  shew,  that  when  French;- 
mea  were  balancing  in  their  minds,  between  declaring  fer  the 
allies,  or  joining  the  ruling  party,  the  fate  of  La  Fayette  must 
decide  their  choice.  Did  ministers  any  longer  entertain  the 
lie|)e  of  conquering  France,  or  establishing  any  form  of  go- 
vernment in  it,  but  by  the  assistsmoe  of  Frenchmen?  He 
knew  the  professions  ^ey  held  out  to  Frenclimcn,  namely, 
that  all  who  repaired  to  the  standard  of  monarchy  were  to  be 
protected,  and  that  monarchy  being  once  re-established,  they 
were  to  be  left  to  temper  it  with  such  modifications  as  they 
diould  think  fit  Of  all  the  forms  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, did  they  mean  to  proscribe  exclusively  that  of  1789? 
If  they  did,  why  had  they  not  said  so?  Why  had  they 
given  ground  for  believing  the  contrary  ?  Frenchmen  in  this 
cMie  must  (Mippose,  either  Siat  our  declarations  were  all  as  faith-* 
leta^AS  those  of  the  Kipg  of  Prussia  and  the  Firinoe  of  SaEse 
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Cobourg,  or  that  our  allies  thought  differently  from  us;  that 
all  the  supporters  of  limited  monarchy  were  to  be  proscribed, 
and  the  advocates  of  unlimited  monarchy  only  protected. 
Was  this  latter  form  of  government  now  so  popular  in  Franc« 
that  any  considerable  party  could  be  formed  for  it  ?  Ministers 
knew  that  wherever  they  had  found  the  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  people  now  remaining  in  France,  the  old 
system  of  government  was  an  object  of  abhorrence,  and  that 
even  after  Lord  Hood  was  in  possession  of  Toulon,  and 
Louis  XVIL  proclaimed,  it  was  .with  great  difficulty  that 
the  people  were  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside  their  national 
cockades,  and  to  substitute  the  white  for  the  three-coloured 
flag.  The  imprisonment  of  M.  La  Fayette  and  his  friends 
was,  therefore,  injurious  to  the  success  of  the  war  in  which 
we  were  engaged;  and,  as  parties  in  that  war,  we  had  as 
indisputable  a  right  to  advise  our  allies  respecting  every  thing 
that  tended  to  promote  or  impede  the  common'  cause,  as  to 
consult  with  them  on  the  conduct  and  plan  of  military  ope- 
raticms.  In  this  point  of  view  the  case  of  M.  La  Fayette 
could  not  be  regarded  with  indifference,  and  we  were  justified 
^on  every  principle  by  which  the  intercourse  of  independent 
imtions  was  regulated  in  the  application  now  proposed. 

The  mode  in  which  M.  La  Fayette  and  his  friends  were 
taken  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  treachery,  and  forme(^ 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  vei^  fit  prelude  to  tne  cruelty  they 
.had  since  experienced.  With  their  attendants  they  were  a. 
company  of  about  forty  persons.  On  neutral  territory,  they 
met  an  Austrian  patrole  of  three  or  four  men,  too  few  to 
«make  them  prisoners  by  force.  They  declared  who  they 
ware,  received  an  assurance  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
continue  their  journey,  and  sufifered  themselves  to  be  con- 
ducted to  an  Austrian  post,  from  which  they  were  trani^rred 
to  ft  Prussian  dungeon.  Jf  it  was  said  that  they  were  taken 
as  prisoners  of  war,  they  were  all  equally  prisoners  of  war, 
and  ought  to  have  been  treated  as  such.  Had  th^y  been  so 
considered?  No;  all  of  them  except  four  had  been  released, 
and  this  not  by  any  distinction  founded  on  military  rank, 
those  only  being  detained  who  had  been  members  dT  the  na- 
tional assembly.  .The  rules  of  civilized  nations  allowed  their 
parole  to  prisoners  of  war;  but  the  Prussian  ministers,  fisel- 
ing  the  d^radation  into  which  they  had  brought  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  never  pretended  that  they  were  pri- 
fioners  of  war^  but  called  them  prisoners  of  state.  On  what 
law  of  nations  could  the  subjects  of  one  independent  nation 
be  made  prisoners  of  state  by  the  sovereign  of  another,  for 
offences  committed,  or  supposed  to  be  committed,  in  their 
own  country?   Qu  no  law  but  1;he  law  of  tyrants^  whidi 
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contemns  aQ  principles,  human  and  divine;  law  directed  onlj 
by  the  will  of  man,  which,  when  adopted  as  a  rule  of  action^ 
too  surely  degenerated  into  tyranny.  The  Bishop  of  Liege^ 
on  whose  terntory  they  were  stopped,  had,  it  was  said,  a  right 
to  claim  them  by  the  law  of  nations.  They  who  said  so  knew 
that  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  though  he  had  the  right,  had  not 
the  power,  and  therefore  it  was  so  much  the  more  incumbent 
upon  us  to  interfere. 

If  any  man  thought  the  imprisonment  of  these  unfortunate 
gentlemen  no  injury  to  the  common  cause  of  the  aUies,  that 
it  was  not  a  stain  on  the  national  character,  or  that  it  was 
likely  to  gain  us  converts  among  the  French,  he  might  vote 
against  tne  motion.     Those  who  considered  it  to  be  the 
reverse  of  all  this,  must  give  it  their  support.     Unless  it  were 
said  that  ministers  had  already  applied  to  the  court  of  Prus- 
sia, or  meant  to  a{^ly,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  postponing 
the  motim.     The  diree  gentlemen  included  in  the  motion 
with  M.  La  Fayette,  had  all  supported  the  limited  monarchy. 
Of  a  man  so  well  known  as  Alexander  Lameth,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  speak;  M«  Latour  Maubourg,  on  the  return  of 
the  royal  famUy  from  Varennes,  had  so  conducted  himself 
towards  them  as  to  be  mentioned  with  particular  expressions 
of  gratitude;  and  M.  De  Pusy  was  known  to  be  so  acceptable 
to  Louis  XVL  that  he  was  always  selected  as  the  person  to 
communicate  with  him  on  all  matters  relative  to  the  mo^t 
proper  mode  of  adjusting  the  government     The  House  was 
now  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  approved  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  such  men. 

There  was  one  circumstance,  Mr.  Fox  said,  which  he  was 

aware  had  hurt  M.  de  la  Fayette  in  the  public  opinion. 

He  had  been  accused  of  having  instigated  the  royal  fiimily 

to  escape  of  having  been  privy  to  their  flight,  andliariug 

afterwards  betraved  them,  and  caused  tfa«m  to  be  arr«Bted 

at  Varennes.    If  this  circumstance  were  founded  in  fiict,  moat 

certainly  no  odium  could  be  too  great,  no  obloquy  codkl 

attach  A  sufficiently  just  reprehension  for  so  horrible  a  piece 

of  duplicity;  but  the  proof  of  his  innocence  was  so  incou'- 

trovertible,  so  positive  and  direct,  that  the  mere  mention  of 

it  nnist  dear  him  entirely  from  so  foul  a  calumny.    Hie 

witness  o(  his  innocence  was  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette 

who,  when  upon  her  trial,  and  when  she  knew  h^  own  &t0 

to  be. inevitable,  being  adced  whether  Fayette  had  connived 

at  their  escape,  had  antwered  positively,  that  he  was  totally 

ignorant  of  it.    If  his  migesty's  ministers  had  done  any  thing 

on  the  subject,  then  they  would  only  have  to  consider  whedier 

what  was  done  were  rightly  done;  if  they  meant  to  interfere^ 

thfiu  ii  woidd  be  proper  to  wait;  but  if  neitbei;  of  tb^M  wtig 
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the  case,  it  behoved  that  House  to  ocmrider  whether  ihej 
were  not  called  on  to  consult  their  own  fedings,  and  eo- 
deaTOur,  by  an  honourable  interference,  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  that  cause  which  they  professed  to  support.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  should  support  the  motion  of  his  honourable 
friend. 

The  motion  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  R.  Thornton,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
Mr%  CiHirtenay ;  and  opposed  by  MnSorke,  Mr.  Ayder,  the  so- 
licitor'-g^ueral,  and  Mr.  Jenkisflon.  On  a  division  the  muabers 
were : 

Tetters.  Tellers. 

V-  • «  i  General  Fltzpatrick  1  ^  ^       ^^^^  f  Mr.  Jenkinson  1  ,  ^, 
^«^n  Colonel  Tarleton    .P^— ^^=«  JMr.  J.  Smith  V" 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  - 


Mb*  Adam's  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  consideb  of 
THE  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland. 

March  25. 

MR.  AD AM9  still  persisting  in  his  determination  to  introduce, 
if  possible,  some  regulations  into  the  Scottish  courts  of 
justicii^ry,  that  would  be  more  favourable  than  the  present  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  to  a  milder  administration  of  justice, 
moved,  this  day,  **  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into 
eonsideration  so  much  of  the  criminal  law  dr  Scotland  as  relates 
to  the  crime  of  ieasing-making ;  the  crime  of  sedition;  the  right 
of  appeal  houk  the  supreme  criminal  courts  in  Scotland;  the  right 
iif  convicted  persons  to  a  new  trial;  the  law  as  it  regards  the 
tHjmfBHncf  mi  ci^dibiUty  of  witnesses,  particulai;ly  in  answermg 
the  prelimmary  questions;  the  law  respecting  the  admissibility 
of  evidence  unda:  the  allegation  of  art  and  part ;  the  mode  of 
n^tunnlng  and  chusi^g  the  common  jury;  the  legal  grounds  of 
ol^jection  to  jurymen ;  the  power  of  tne  lord  advocate  as  public 
prosecutor;  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  grand  jury  fbr  the 
purpose  of  finding  bills  of  indictment,  and  making  presentmeats 
m  criminal  cases ;  the  power  of  the  court  in  punishing  oontemptt 
of  oaurt ;  the  power  or  the  sherifis,  and  other  magistrates,  in  tak- 
ing poeeognitions,  or  informations  for  the  commitment  and  trial 
of  persona  accused ;  the  power  of  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction 
hi  ciminal  nuiUers  to  try  crimes  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury;  and  to  report  the  same,  with  their  opinion  thereupon,  to 
the  House."'  After  the  motion  had  been  ably  supported  by 
W.  Serjeant  Adair,  and  opposed  by  the  master  of  the  ri)Us>  tb^ 
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lord  advocate  of  Scodand^  and  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  who  coMr 
tended  that  the  Scottish  nation  were  very  hu>py  under  their  own 
laws,  and  that  the  alterations  proposed  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  articles  of  the  union, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said :  Sir,  X  have  often  been  snrprised 
at  doctrines  advanced  in  this  House ;  I  have  often  prepared 
myself  not  to  be  astonished  at  any  desertion  of  fianner  prin- 
ciples; I  have  often  had  mv  understanding  perpleiced  and 
conftised;  bot  never  did  I  nnd  raysdf  so  much  at  a  loss  as 
on  the  present  occasion.  Tlie  kamed  lord  adviocate  corn* 
menced  and  conduded  his  speech  with  reproachinff  my  lessned 
friend  who  sits  near  me,  (Mr.  Servant  Adair,)  with  misqoo^ 
ing  and  mistaking  the  law  of  Scotland ;  but  after  pr^ariiig 
to  expose  my  learned  friend's  ignxM-snoe,  aitor  increasing  our 
expectations,  he  did  nothing  more  than  repeat,  but  in  a  loader 
tone,  what  had  fallen  from  my  learned  fnend,  and  ndiat  had 
been  asserted  l^  both  the  gentlemen  who  qxike  so  ably  in 
support  of  ^s  motion.  I  really.  Sir,  supposed  diat  I  did 
not  hear  the  lord  advocate^  or  that  I  misunderstood  him. 
My  learned  friend,  speaking  of  tiie  construction  of  petty  jmries 
ra  Scotland,  said,  that  frcxm  the  forty-five  chosen  to  try  Ae 
cause,  fifteen  were  struck  by  the  court.  Now  vshat  statement 
can  be  more  alarming  to  justice,  what  more  dangerous  to  the 
liberty  of  the  pris(mer?  JBut  vihen  the  lord  advocate  cones 
to  speak  on  the  same  suligect,  notwithstandsag  his  surprise  at 
the  ignorance  of  my  learned  friend,  he  uses  the  very  sane 
words,  and  says,  that  after  the  forty-five  were  given  in  to  the 
court,  the  judges  selected  fifteen;  not  as  in  England,  bjr 
taking  the  first  twelve  that  came,  or  on  i^ecial  juries,  by 
baBot,  but  I^  sdecting  number  one,  two^  or  any  o&ier  num- 
ber as  best  suited  his  purpose;  and  the  manner  in  which  tk^ 
first  list  VTBS  made  out  by  an  mfericNT  officer  of  the  court,  o^y 
served  as  an  additional  cause  for  alafm,  because  it  dendsved 
jpacked  jnries  more  eos&y  obtamed;  for  certainly  thepowier 
of  th^  judge  to  sdiect  such  as  be  pleased  from  tib  niuober, 
veas  tantamount  to  a  packed  jury.  If  the  lord  advoeate  in- 
tended that  we  should  believe  my  learned  friend  had  mi»4tated 
^e  matter,  he  should  have  framed  some  argumenl^  either  to 
shew  that  the  jury  was  not  packed,  or  that  m&fe  was  no  danger 
'  of  such  an  event  taking  place. 

With  respect  to  the  pow^  of  the  lord  advocate^  hk  fan 
create  prosecutions.  I  collect  from  the  leanied  lonl,  (hat 
if  the  guilt  of  any  person  is  made  out,  the  court  wUl  older 
the  prosecution  to  be  commenced;  but  this  is  csily  wddi 
respect  to  public  crimes,  in  whidi  the  lord  advocate  may 
^omokens^  or  djb^(mtmtt&  1^7  prosocution.     9iit  be  Im 
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treated  the  arffument  of  the  able  mover  with  great  un&imess : 
he  has  said,  that  my  learned  friend  wishes  to  introduce  the 
whole  of  the  criminal  law  of  England  into  his  country,^  and 
on  the  impropriety  of  this  measure  he  has  dwelt  for  a  con- 
siderable time :  he  should  recollect,  that  my  honourable  friend 
was  not  speaking  of  felony  or  larceny,  but  of  public  crimes 
against  the  state;  and  that  it  was  only  the  criminal  law 
much  related  to  those  crimes,  that  he  wished  to  introduce. 
In  that  sense  I  am  certain  the  House  understood  him.  Did 
my  honourable  and  learned  friend  mean  any  thing  else,  much 
as  I  admire  his  talents,  and  much  as  I  might  respect  his 
intention,  I  certainly  could  not  coincide  with  him.  In  many 
•respects  I  revere  the  criminal  law  of  England ;  but  it  would 
be  after  serious  reflection,  and  unprejudiced  consideration, 
that  I  would  consent  to  extend  it,  with  all  its  penal  statutes^ 
to  any  country ;  because  there  are  several  of  those  statutes, 
that  contain  provisions,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means  approve. 
My  honourable  and  learned  friend  meant  only  to  introduce 
the  criminal  law  which  relates  to  sedition ;  and  hi  his  exa- 
mination into  the  law  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  its  alter- 
ation, he  does  not  assert  that  he  would  change  it  generally, 
but  particularly,  and  only  as  far  as  relates  to  Teasing-raaking, 
and  the  other  points  enumerated  in  the  question. 

The  lord  advocate  has  spoken  of  the  act  of  union.     He 
says^  that  bv  this  act  we  are  prevented  from  making  any 
change  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Scotland;  but  he  ought  to 
have  recollected,  that  the  emphatic  words  of  that  act  not  only 
declare  what  the  law  is,  but  that  the  criminal  law  of  Scot- 
land may  be  altered  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  when 
in  its  wisdom  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  and  requisite 
for  the  public  good.     He  has  mentioned  the  different  laws 
which  support  ms  assertion ;  the  learned  lord,  however,  says, 
that  we  should  not  proceed  to  make  any  alteration,  until  it 
comes  recommended  from  the  throne,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  respect  to  the  law  of  treason.     Indeed,  Sir,  we  have  lately 
heard  Kuch  strange  things  advanced  of  our  constitution,  we 
have  seen  it  receive  so  many  wounds,  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
astonidbed  at  this  suggestion.    Does  the  learned  lord  mean, 
that  we  are  to  wait  until  ministers  come  down  to  this  House 
to  complain,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  is  exerted  too 
strenuously  against  the  pilvileges  of  the  people,  that  they  who 
'  oppose  their  measures  are  punished  too  severely,  and  that 
the  law  ought  to  be  made  more  lenient?  I  cannot  understand 
what  the  kamed  lord  intends  by  this  idle  assertion,  which 
means  nothing;  and  that  it  does  mean  nothing,  is  the  best 
construction  uiat  can  be  put  upon  it.    The  next  case  the 
learned  lord  said,  had  proceeded  afier  a  previous  inquiry 
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between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  court  of  justiciary,  I 
have  as  high  an  esteem  for  the  House  of  Lords,  in  their 
judicial  capacity,  as  any  person  can  possibly  haLve,  but  I 
cannot  allow  them  any  exclusive  right  to  legislate,  nor  that 
any  such  alteration  of  the  law  ought  to  originate  with  them ; 
for  in  their  legislative  capacity  pro  tanto  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  in  every  degree  equal.  Indeed,  the  learned  lord 
saw  the  folly  of  this  argument,  for  he  was  obliged  to  own  that 
the  bill  was  rejected  in  the  first  instance,  and  came  from  the 
Commons  at  last :  but,  then,  he  said  it  was  carried  through 
by  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general;  this  might  appear  to 
the  learned  lord  very  proper ;  but  I  trust  we  have  not  yet 
forgotten  all  sorts  of  equality  so  much  as  to  sanction  a  mea- 
sure because  it  comes  from  this  or  that  lord  in  one  hous^ 
or  from  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  or  any  member 
in  the  other.  We  all  have  the  same  trust  reposed  in  us  by 
our  constituents,  and  our  duty  being  the  same,  so  .is  the 
degree  <rf  respect  to  be  paid  to  us.  This  question,  I  contend^ 
should  be  treated  as  a  practical  one.  But,  Sir,  there  may 
be  some  members  in  this  House,  and  I  have  reason  to  think 
there  are,  who  were  not  present  during  the  late  discussions: 
there  may  be  some,  who,  attending  cursorily,  and  hearing  the 
debate  relating  to  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer,  and  the  one  of 
this  night,  may  conclude  that  the  proceedings  adopted  with 
respect  to  these  gentlemen  were  legal;  but  I  persist  in  con- 
tending that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  These  are  the 
first  punishments  inflicted  on  such  crimes.  It  is  true,  they 
argue  on  the  other  side,  that  they  are  legal.  They  argue 
from  analogy ;  they  admit  (for  obliged  they  are  to  do  so),  &at 
in  the  sixteenth  century  no  such  punishments  were  inflicted 
on  conviction  of  such  offences;  they  can  consequently  find  no 
precedents  to  bear  them  out  on  this  occasion.  In  vain  they 
searched;  no  industry,  no  trouble  was  spared.  Certainly 
the  lord  advocate  would  have  availed  himself  of  it,  could  any 
such  be  found.  But,  Sir,  the  right  honourable  secretary 
asserts,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  enjoy  practical  happiness* 
When  did  they  attain  this  desirable  situation  ?  Let  him  point 
out  the  date,  and  name  the  period.  Was  it  under  the  reign 
of  Mary,  or  jthe  two  first  Stuarts?  Was  it  at  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  or  of 
his  brother  James?  If  there  has  been  any  period  at  which 
happiness  has  been  enjoyed  in  that  country,  it  must  be  since 
the  union  or  revolution:  but  these  crimes  were  never  pu- 
nished with  such  dreadful  severity  till  within  the  last  eighteen 
months;  and  no  precedent  can  warrant  that  severity,  except 
the  infamous  and  abominable  precedent  of  1704.  The  right 
faonoiirable  secretary  says  he  likes  the  criminfil  law  of  £ng- 
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land,  but  that  of  Scotland  better;  he  will  not  therefore  con* 
sent  to  alter  it:  and  he  doubts  whether  it  can  be  altered. 
Has  it  not,  Sir,  been  altered  by  parliament  since  the  union  ? 
Did  we  not  change  it  with  respect  to  treason  in  1708?  Yet, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  we  did  change  it,  we 
were  not  considered  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith. 

But,  Sir,  does  not  every  circumstance  of  the  late  proceed- 
ings dictate  the  propriety,  nay  more,  the  necessity,  of  going 
into  an  inquiry?  What  was  aavanced  by  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  justiciary  on  a  late  occasion  ?  **  New  crimes,'* 
said  the  judge,  "  arise  from  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  courts, 
not  legislatures,  are  to  find  new  and  adequate  punishments." 
From  the  time  of  the  union  down  to  the  present,  no  such  pu- 
nishment is  found.  The  circumstances  of  the  country  are  new; 
the  lord  advocate  is  puzzled ;  he  finds  *  no  precedent  for  a 
century ;  he  looks  for  the  law ;  and  where  does  he  endeavour 
to  find  it?  Not  subsequently  to  the  union;  no,  but  beyond 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns ;  and  not  finding  it  any  where, 
he  has  recourse  to  ingenuity ;  he  reasons  from  analogy^  and 
finds  he  may  transport  these  culprits  to  Botany  Bay  !  This, 
Sir,  is  a  new  case ;  for  which  there  is  no  punishment  pre- 
scribed by  statute,  no  precedent  to  support  it,  nothing  which 
can  warrant  it,  but  an  argiunent  from  analogy.  For  my  part, 
I  think  the  new  method  of  punishment  in  Scotland  as  danger- 
ous as  the  old  method  in  England  is  adequate.  What  then 
is  it  we  say  to  you  ?  We  tell  you,  "  We  live  in  a  country  not 
totally  exempt  from  the  crime  of  sedition,  though  we  allow 
there  never  w^as  less  of  it  than  since  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover;  we,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  crime,  are 
able  to  judge  what  is  the  punishment  suited  to  the  offence : 
we  know  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  punishment  inflicted  in 
ihis  country  is  so  adequate,  that  sedition  was  never  less  com- 
plained of.  We  have  practice  in  our  favour :  you  are  totally 
Ignorant  of  the  crime,  and  equally  ignorant  of  the  punishment 

Sited  to  the  crime;  you  may  have  had  more  confrision  in  your 
untry  for  the  last  century  than  we ;  but  we  think  a  few  li- 
bels, and  one  or  two  mobs,  better  than  two  rebeUions ;  this 
cnxne  to  you  is  new,  to  us  it  is  old ;  we  tell  you  your  new  re- 
me(^  is  dangerous ;  our  old  one  we  find  adequate;  we  there> 
fore  wish  to  recommend  it." 

Biit,  while  we  are  kindly  interfering,  while  we  are  offering 
our  firiendly  advice,  we  are  told  that  we  are  speculatists,  that 
we  are  no  judges,  and  incapable  of  dictating  what  ought  to  be 
your  condilct.  When  we  offer  part  of  tne  criminal  law  of 
England,  and  tell  you  that  imprisonment  is  the  punishment 
suited  to  the  offence,  you  return  for  answer,  that  imprison- 
ment for  many  years  is  worse  than  transportation.    Tlos,  Sir, 
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I  deny.  ImpriecHiinent  cannot  be  compared  with  transport- 
atioQ  for  fourteen  or  even  seven  y^ai*8.  Bat  what  is  the 
case  in  this  country  ?  The  punishment  in  few  cases  of  libel 
has  exceeded  two  years ;  the  longest  I  ever  heard  of  (the  case 
of  Lord  (jreorge  Gordon)  was  five  years;  and  that.  Sir,  give 
me  leave  to  say,  was  not  a  proceeding  which  reflected  the 
highest  honour  on  the  country.  But  for  a  misdemeanour,  I 
know  a  single  instance  of  seven  years'  Imprisonment  having 
been  inflicted.  Does  any  one  think  seven  years*  imprison- 
ment is  equal  to  the  ofience  of  sedition  ?  Indeed,  Sir,  when 
I  heard  of  this  severe  punishment  being  inflicted  on  a  man  in 
this  country,  and  when  I  saw  it  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  judge,  for  whom  I  have  a  personal  esteem,  (being  no 
other  than  ray  learned  friend,  when  recorder  of  London,)  I 
inquired  what  crime  the  prisoner  could  have  committed ;  but 
found  he  was  convicted  of  an  ofience  little  short  of  murder, 
and  that  the  misdemeanour  was  aggravated  by  several  other 
shocking  ofiences.  Surely,  the  crime  of  sedition  does  not  re- 
quire a  greater  punishment  than  that  which  our  constitution 
inflicts  on  those  convicted  of  the  most  heinous  ofiences !  The 
learned  lord  has  gone  into  clergyable  ofiences;  but.  Sir, 
arguing  about  felonies  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
question ;  this  constitution  could  not  have  been  preserved,  if  we 
did  not  observe  a  greater  jealousy  with  regard  to  state  crimes 
than  any  other.*  1  cannot  suppose  there  exists  a  desire  in 
judges  and  ministers  to  press  excessive  punishment  in  cases  of 
petty  larceny,  or  other  small  ofiences ;  but  I  can  well  imagine 
that  punishment  may  be  pressed  against  those  who  oppose  their 
measures,  or  are  obnoxious  to  their  schemes;  the  jealousy  should 
be  greater  where  we  have  any  reason  to  fear  that  men  high  in 
power  may  be  actuated  by  improper  motives.  Treason  is  the 
same  in  both  countries;  nor  can  I  see  any  sort  of  difiference  with 
regard  to  sedition ;  it  is  not  more  local  than  treason,  and  is 
equally  directed  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  kingdom  committed ;  the  punishment,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  the  same  on  both  sides  the  Tweed. 

But,  suppose  sedition  to  be  an  English  crime,  and  that  aa 
Englishman  in  Scotland  were  to  publish  a  libel  against  the 
government  of  this  country,  he  must  by  the  laws  of  Scotland  be 
tried  upon  principles  totally  difierent  ftam  English.  How 
absurd !  An  English  crime  ought  to  be  tried  by  English  laws, 
and  on  English  principles.  I  confess,  I  feel,  Sir,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  question;  I  feel  that  the  House  has  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  motion  of  this  night.  Considering  the  question 
merely  as  it  relates  to  sedition,  there  is  ample  ground  for  go- 
ing into  an  inquiry :  we  should  know  what  it  is;  that  we  may 
not  comment  upon,  speak  about,  write  of,  or  venture  to  pro- 
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pose  reforms  in  Scotland.  If  in  England  I  am  accused  of 
sedition,  it  is  not  the  general  crime  which  is  laid  to  my  charge ; 
there  is  some  specific  act  stated :  supposing  even  the  act  I  am 
accused  of  proved,  and  that  I  am  found  guilty,  if  it  does  not 
appear  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  I  still  shall  be  relieved. 
But  what  is  the  case  in  Scotland  ?  The  general  crime  is 
stated  in  the  indictment :  I  have  seen  the  general  crime,  the 
major  proposition  of  the  syllogism,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gerald : 
but  the  lord  advocate  treats  with  levity  the  idea  of  packing  juries; 
and  he  tells  us  with  triumph,  that  in  all  the  late  proceedings  the 
juries  were  unanimous.  What  does  this  argument  prove? 
Nothing.  It  is  true  they  might  all  be  unanimous,  but  surely 
they  might  still  have  been*  aU  collected  under  the  eye  of  the 
officer,  and  direction  of  the  court.  ,  Good  God,  Sir,  however 
I  may  disagree  with  many  of  my  friends  on  other  topics,  will 
they  not  all  agree  with  me  in  this?  Will  they  not  all  see  its 
danger  in  the  same  view  that  1  do?  Will  they  not  all  coin- 
cide with  me  in  dedaring,  that  no  man  is  safe,  no  man's 
liberty  secure,  if  he  can  be  charged  generally  on  the  crime  of 
sedition  ? 

I  am  taking  the  late  proceeding's,  for  argument's  sake,  to 
be  strictly  consonant  to  law ;  though  God  forbid  I  should  ever 
be  inclined  to  think  them  so;  yet  is  there  not  something,  with 
respect  to  the  evidence  in  those  cases,  which  calls  for  your  in- 
terference?   The  House  will  recollect  the  evidence  of  Anne 
Fischer,  that  in&mous  witness,  that  domestic  spy,  whose  testi-* 
mcmy  I  cannot  think  of  without  shuddering  at  it ;  yet  she, 
and  other  such  witnesses,  were  produced  as  to  the  general 
charge  of  sedition.     Do  I  stand.  Sir,  in  a  British  House  of 
Commons?     Which  of  us  is  safe,  if  charged  on  the  general 
ground  ?     If  every  action  is  to  be  examined,  if  evidences  from 
difierent  quarters  are  to  be  collected  to  prove  different  charges, 
without  any  specific  act  being  stated  in  the  indictment,  I  ap- 
peal to  every,  man  who  hears  me,  whether  there  can  be  any 
liberty  in  me  country  where   such  practices  are  allowed? 
Which  of  us  can  be  comfortable  in  our  minds,  if  such  doc- 
trines are  countenanced  ?    Let  418  set  free  our  countrymen  in 
the  other  part  of  the  island.     Let  us  so  into  the  committee; 
let  us  both  legislate  and  declare.     The  people  of  Scotland 
have  a  right  to  expect  both ;  and  I  hope,  when  the  House 
shall  be  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  proceedings,  to  see 
the  sentence  condemned,  tlie  mode  of  conducting  these  trials 
censured,  and  the  production  of  that  most  infamous  witness 
Anne  Fischer  both  reprobated  and  regarded  with  disgust 
What,  Sir,  is  not  a  man  to  say  out  of  doors  what  has  been 
advanced  within  the  walls  of  this  House''    Is  a  man  to  be 
.punished  with  transportation  for  advancing  political  senti- 
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mentSy  which,  if  declared  here^  would  be  taken  no  notice  of? 
Has  no  one  in  this  country  a  right  to  think  or  speak  on  poli* 
tical  questions  but  members  of  parliament  ?  Indeed,  Sir,  if 
general  sedition  is  allowed  as  a  charge,  and  such  witnesses  as 
Anne  Fischer  are  produced  to  maintain  and  support  it,  I  can 
€asOy  conceive  the  danger  of  delivering  sentiments  firedy  in 
any  place.  I  recollect  that,  when  I  was  a  boy,  attending  the  de- 
bates in  the  gallery  of  this  House,  a  sentiment  fell  Irom  the 
late  Earl  of  Chatham,  which  warmed  and  filled  my  breasi 
with  admiration ;  and  which  did  him  more  hcmour  in  my  eyes, 
than  many  things  that  have  since  been  related  of  him.  The 
American  war  was  then  extremely  popular,  and  a  meinbar 
having  asserted  that  there  was  a  rebdlion  in  America,  <<  I  re- 
joice" said  this  great  man,  <*that  America  has  resisted: 
I  r^oice  that  she  has  shewn  that  symptom  of  British  spirit  and 
British  blood  in  her  veins ;  and  I  hope  it  will  iow  unimpaired 
to  her  descendants,  till  they  have  accomplished  aU  they  merit  V 
lliis  raised  him  high  in  my  estimation;  this  splendid  senti* 
ment  he  never  after  denied;  for  though  he  left  this  House,  it 
is  well  known  what  he  uniformly  advised  in  another.     If  this 

£eat  man  had  been  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  and  ministers 
d*  had  the  opportunity  <^  prosecuting^  these  words  before  the 
court  of  justiciary,  his  sentence  would  have  been  tranq)ortatiou : 
or  perhaps  this  punishment  would  not  have  been  sufficient;  if 
one  of  those  judges  who  lately  presided,  had  then  the  di^ 
rection,  the  torture  might  have  been  introduced  as  alofie  ade- 
quate. 

But,  Sir,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  a  chal- 
lenge thrown  out  by  the  right  honourable  secretary.  Does 
he  mean  to  say  that,  intrusted  as  he  is  with  a  great  employ- 
ment in  this  country,  and  enabled  consequentlv  to  know  the 
extent  and  application  of  the  criminal  laws  of  Scotland,  he 
thinks  those  laws  inadequate?  Why  then,  Sir,  reflectinff  on 
his-ntuation,  and  seeing  all  the  trusts  that  are  reposed  in  himt 
does  he  suffer  crimes  to  be  inadequately  punished  ?  Will  h^ 
forgetful  of  his  situation,  sit  supine,  and  leave  them  unpunish- 
ed r  Or,  will  he  act  the  more  manly  part,  and  say,  I  cannot 
see  Crimea  punished  in  so  inadequate  a  manner,  without  at- 
temptii^  to  alter  the  laws  ?  Whidi  will  he  do  ?  Will  he  prefer 
the  latter  ?  If  he  do^  I  give  him  credit  for  his  couraffe,  and  bis 
consistency,  absurd  and  eccentric  as  the  idea  of  increasing 
the  punishment  is :  if  he  do  not  alter  ^em,  I  canqot  give  him 


*  The  flpeedi  to  which  Mr.  Pox  here  refers,  was  the  last  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  took  place  on  the 
r4th  of  January  z  766.    See  New  Pari.  Hist,  Vol  xvi,  p^^  zo4* 

VOL.  V.  8 
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credit  either  for  co\xr9gp,  or  ooqAi^^ency :  if  be  attempto  to  alter 
them^  I  then  give  him  cre^t  for  his  oowa^e ;  for  olhei»  bwe 
be^n  very  severely  puniah^  for  le^s  diaigerau9  ^tecopls.  But 
^16  assertion  of  the  right  honourable  secretai:y9  that  the  laioi 
^e  inadequate,  is  ijiot  an  assertion  which  has  aocidentaUy 
escaped  in  the  warmth  of  debate;  it  must  have,  been  an  exr 
pression  carefully  considered^  and  minutely  e]samined;  it  has 
h^a  ruminated  over  for  four  or  five  days;  nor.  Sir,  ou^it  it 
to  be  received  with  indifference :  his  oniciaJl  situation,  makes 
every  thing  which  comes  from  the  ri^t  honourable  geotlor 
mmi  of  importance*  The  right  honourable  gentl^ooaa  does 
not  say  he  advances  this,  because  he  is  dared  to  it*  I  would 
neverdieless  advise  him  to  beware  how  he  meddles  with  the 
Ubertiiss  of  En^shmen,  and  consider  well  beiore  he  increaaei 
punishment  Xet  him  not  think  our  laws  inadequate  untfl 
be  shall  have  made  some  motion  to  that  purport,  and  has  asr 
certained  whether  this  House  thinks  with  hiia  on  that  point. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  something  ought  immediately  to  be 
done  to  correct  this  abuse  of  law  in  Scotland,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  tyranny  practised  under  the  pretext  of  adsuii- 
isleriog  justice  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom* 

The  House  divided: 

Tellers.  Tdlers. 

v-*o  CMr.Whitbreadl  ^^       t^^„„  f  Lord  Advocate      7  „„ 
^*^'  {Mr.  Hussey     \  M—Noes  Jj^  Attomey.Geu.}  77- 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Voluntary  Aids  for  Public  Purposes  without  the 
Consent  of  Parliament. 

March  1 7. 

THE  ministers  having  issued  a  requisition  under  the  name  of  a 
.  reconunendation,  for  the  raising  of  volunteer  companies  of 
horse  and  foot>  in  order  to  preserve  internal  peftce,  and  suppress  do* 
mestic  insurrections,  and  to  aid  the  military,  if  necessary^  against 
an  invading  enemy,  the  subject  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  17th  of  March,  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  objected  to 
Che  measure  as  an  irregular  one.  Parliament,  he  said,  was  the  only 
legal  organ  of  the  country,  through  v^hich  the  people  should  con- 
sent to  assist  the  carrying  on  of  any  measure  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  public  purse. 
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Mbv  Fob?  midf  dial;  the  measure  said  to  be  gcSi^  through 
the  coantiy,  b;  way  of  a  reeoosmeDdation  from  his  majesty 
to  the  pecqile,  tO'  staod  forth  and  assist  the  executive  govern- 
ment with  VG^untary  snbscriptions,  he  had'  held  often^  held 
ttow,  and  was  lihefy  to'  hold,  to  be  entirely  ill^al,  and  a 
measure  the  most  dangerous  to  the  ccmstitution  of  thie  eomi- 
try.  If  the  object  was  to  legalize  that  practice,  he  was  per- 
feetlf  sure  that  there  should  l^ve  been  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 
A  bill  must  pass  to  authorise  the  application  of  such  moneys 
even  after  it  was  raised,  otherwise  not  one  shilling,  of  it  co^ldf 
be  legally  applied*  This  opinion  he  had  frequently  f^veit 
durmg  the  American  war,  and  all  he  had  ever  hetu'd  upon 
the  Object  had  not,  in  the  most  distant  degree,  tended  to 
alter  that  opinion;  Having  said  this,  he  must  now  confess^ 
that  with  respect  to  facts  upon  the  present  case,  he  was  with* 
out  information :  he  spoke  in  that  respect  entirriy  from  r umOto. 
What  had  been  sent  to  the  lordis  lieutenants  of  the  counties^*  and 
whait  their  ansrwers  mi^t  be,  he  Imew  not;  but,  supposing 
the  message  alluded  to,-  of  a  xiecommendation  for  die  opening 
of  a  general  subscription,  to  have  been  sent,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  acquiescing  in  such  a  message,  and  applying  such  mcmey 
without  an  act  of  parliament,  was  not  only  illegal,  but  highly 
dangerous*  Whenever  the  sutject  came  forward,  he  should 
be  ready  to  argue  it  on  th^  points  he  had  just  mentioned ;  and 
Ift  hoped'thatthe  House  would  not  proceed  on  doiibtfol  points 
without  finst  t^emoving  all  difficuldes  diat  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  regularity  of  the  proceedings; 


Mr.  Sheridni  having  moved  an  address  to  the  king  for  a*  com« 
munication  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  this  subject, 

Mr,  Fox'said,  he  could  not  let  that  opportunity  slip  of  de- 
claring his  opinion  on  the  subject  to  be  the  same  with  the 
minority  of  that  House,  and  with  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
year  177B,  on  the  illegality  of  these  subscriptions  in  any  case 
whatever.  The  whole  defence  on  that  occasion  was,  that  those 
contributions  were  purely  voluntary  and  boni^fide  sponta- 
neous, that  there  had  not  been  a  hint  on  the  subject  from  the 
crown^>  or  from  any  of  his  majesty's  servants,  and  that  there 
was^odiingUhat  could  be  construed  into  an  af^lication  in  the 
most  remote  manner*  But  in  this  case,  there  had  been  a  ^ 
diBeet  applici^on  'from  tibe  king^  secretary  of  slate  officially ; 
audit  was  a  maxim  univeraally  maintained,  that  when  he  wrote. 
A' letter  of  that  kind,thoi^h  he  did  not  sj^>  «  I  am  com- 
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manded  by  his  majesty/'  &c«  it  did  imply  &  coipiiiand,  and 
that  he  was  acting  in  obedience  to  such  a  command.  He 
was,  therefore,  cl^ly  to  understand,  that  the  king  bad  sent 
his  mandate  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  ask,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  who  would,  and  who  would  not, 
contribute  what  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
He  hoped  they  should  soon  have  an  opportuni^  of  discussing 
the  business  at  length.  There  was  something  in  the  adver- 
tisement, as  if  those  who  did  not  chuse  to  obey  the  call  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  to  these  meetings,  were  not  well  afiected  to 
the  king  and  his  government.  Parliament  was  now  actually 
sitting,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England  had 
come  there  expressly  to  consider,  whether  they, would  or 
would  not  comply  with  the  request  of  his  majesty ;  and  yet 
his  majesty,  by  his  secretary  of  state,  was  now  levying  money 
on  his  subjects  without  the  intervention  of  that  House^  when 
the  constitution  had,  over  and  over  again,  declared,  th^ 
money  should  not  be  given  to  the  king  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land throuffh  any  other  channel  than  that  of  then:  representar* 
tives  in  parliament. 


March  28. 

This  day  Mr.  Sheridan  acain  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  subject,  aad  oonduded  an  able  and  eloquent  speech  with 
moving,  '<  That  it  is  a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  measure  for 
the  executive  government  to  solicit  money  from  the  people  as  a 
private  aid,  loan,  benevolence,  or  subscription,  for  pubhc  purposes, 
without  the  consent  of  parliament."  Mr.  Sheridan  was  answered 
by  the  attorney-general,  who  justified  the  conduct  of  ministers,  as 
agreeable  to  precedents  and  constitutional  authorities.  He  cited 
the  letters  wntten  by  the  Earl  of  Shelboume,  while  m  office,  to  the 
lieutenants  of  counties,  in  1782,  as  a  case  precisely  similar  to  the 
present ;  and  mentioned  the  raising  of  companies  by  private  sub* 
iects,  at  their  own  e3q)ence  on  other  occasions,  in  much  the  same 
li^ht.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  previous  question.  Mr.  Powys 
said  that  the  safety  of  the  country,  in  the  present  contest,  called 
for  the  most  active  exertions,  though  he  could  not  altogedier  ap- 
prove of  the  measure  in  the  manner  it  had  been  adopted.  He 
thought  it  best,  however,  to  get  rid  of  the  motion,  and  shpuld 
therefore  vote  for  tiie  previous  question. 

Mr.  Fox  sud,  that  he  had  attended  to  the  present  debate 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  curiosity,  as  he  understood^ 
from  what  had  dropped  from  the  right  honourable  the  chan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  on  a  former  night,  that  the  cfaaige  nf 
political  inconsistency  was  to  be  brought  against  him.  Two 
points  had  pulled  mm  considerably;  the  first  was,  who  was 
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•to  make  the  cbai^;  the  next,  what  the  charge  was  to  hQ. 
He  could  not  expect  it  from  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
was  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  Hessian  troops  being  sent  to 
:  Gibraltar,  but  saw  not  the  smallest  ground  for  apprebensioa 
from  their  introduction  into  this  country;  nor  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  who  commenced  his 
political  career  as  the  firm  and  unalterable  advocate  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  but  who  had  since  not  only  abandoned 
d^t  cause,  but  had  been  its  strenuous  opposer  in  whatever 
shape  it  had  appeared.     I  recollected,   said  Mr.  Fox,  the 
vulgar  adage,  that  he  whose  house  is  made  of  glass,  ou^ht 
not  to  throw  stones;  and  likewise  that  most  exceuent  maxim 
of  a  most  excellent.book,  ^  Let  hm  that  is  innocent,  throw 
the  first  stone/'    I  was  pretty  certwi,  therefore,  that  this 
charge  of  inconsistency  must  come  from  some  vowig  member^ 
as  a  young  member  would  be  the  least  liaUe  to  have  the  char^^ 
of  inconsistency  retorted  upon  him.     The  contest  for  some 
time  upon  whom  this  duty  should  fall,  seemed  to  lay  between 
a  young  member,  (Mr.  Jenkinson,)  and  the  learned  sentle*- 
man  who  made  it,  and  who,  though  not  a  young  member,  is 
young  in  respect  of  the  transactions  of  which  he  has  taken 
upon  himself  to  speak.     From  a  young  member  of  parliament 
I  expected  perfect  consistency,  especially  from  a   member 
who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  inconsistency  against  an- 
bther.     But  the  honourable  gaitleman  who  seconded  and 
supported  the  motion  made  by  the  learned  member,  is  not  so 
young  a  member;  he  well  recollects  the  circumstances  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1782;  and  if  that  honourable  gentle- 
man saw  any  thing  censurable  in  the  conduct  of  that  day, 
why  did  he  not  fully  and  &trly  condemn  the  measure?     Did 
he  do  any  such  thing?  So  far  from  it,  he  was  petfectly  silent 
on  the  subgect;  he  either  saw  nothing  that  could  be  con- 
demned, or  thought  it  too  trifling  for  censure.     Certain  I  am 
that,  in  Lord  Shelbume's  letter,  he  will  not  find  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  any  subscription.     It  was  a  circumstance 
that  never  entered  the  minds  ot  .any  of  those  gentlemen  who 
composed  the  administration  of  1782.     They  had  no  idea  of 
the  kind;  and  if  any  person  liad  intimated  that  my  Lord 
Sielbume's  letttt"  had  suggested  such  an  idea  abroad,  it  would 
have  been  matter  of  great  surprize  indeed. 

The  learned  gendeman  has  asserted,  that  he  who  asks  for 
Bioaey's  wortib^  asks  money.  Witli  this  principle,  in  its  full 
extent,  I  can  by  no  means  conpur ;  if  so,  the  impress  of  sailors 
is  «  mode  which  the  king  possesses  of  rinsing  a  supply  inde- 
pendent of  his  parliament  It  is  a  distinct  prerogative  vested 
in  the  crown,  arisii^  firom  peculiar  circumstances,  and  pecu- 
liar necessity,  with  which  the  other  has  not  the  most  remote 
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connection.  My  Lord  Shelbame's  letter  was  not  a  solicit- 
ation, it  was  not  a  request,  nor  even  a  hint  at  any  contribution 
or  subscription;  and  if  any  such  were  entered  into  in  conse- 
quence of  that  letter,  they  must  have  been  of  so  trivial  a  na^ 
ture  as  not  to  have  made  any  impression  upon  my  memory. 
This  letter  had  merely  for  its  object  to  take  the  advice  erf  the 
people  at  large,  with  respect  to  arming  for  the  defence  «if  the 
country.  It  was  not  intended  to  take  the  people  from  their 
several  employments:  he  who  pursued  agriculture  was  not 
required  to  abandon  his  plough,  nor  the  aitizan  the  im- 
plements of  his  trade;  ail  that  was  wished  for  was,  that  they 
should  give  up  a  few  hours  of  thdr  time  to  acquire  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms,  in  order  to  render  them 
in  some  measure  capable  of  defence,  and  to  prepare  them 
against  any  danger  that  might  threaten  them.  It  has  been 
urged,  that  the  measure  in  1782  difiered  not  from  that  which 
I  opposed  in  1778,  supported  by  my  Lord  Camden  and  Lord 
Ashburton.  I  had,  in  the  year  1782,  the  honour  to  be  of 
bis  majesty's  cabinet  council,  consisting  at  that  time  of  eleven 
members,  ten  of  whom  had  opposed  the  subscription  of  1778. 
Was  it  likely  that  we  should,  directly  after  our  entering  into 
the  ministry,  adopt  those  principles  in  1782,  which  we  had 
with  such  firmness  opposed  in  1778?  Lord  Camden  and 
Lord  Ashburton,  men  well  acquainted  with  the  law  and  the 
constitution,  were  at  that  time  in  the  cabinet.  The  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  though  no  lawyer,  was  a  man  who  under- 
stood the  constitution,  and  his  greatest  enemies  will  allow,  that 
he  possessed  firmness  and  consistency,  that  he  had  not  that 
versatility  of  character  that  could  make  him  act  on  principles 
when  in  administration  opposite  to  those  which  he  avowed 
when  in  opposition.  It  seems,  rather  extraordinary,  that  now 
after  a  period  of  twelve  years  has  elapsed,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  convict  me  of  inconsistency,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  transaction  was  never  thought  of.  Would  it  not  be  na- 
tural, if  any  objection  were  mue  to  the  measure  adopted  in 
1782,  to  have  stated,  you  are  now  acting  upon  the  identical 
principles  which  you  opposed  in  1778?  Was  any  such  ob- 
jection started  ?  No,  Sir,  the  objections  were  of  a  very  difiet«nt 
description.  The  danger  of  becoming  an  armed  nation,  like 
Ireland,  was  strongly  urged,  .atid  the  injuries  that  had  been 
committed  by  the  volunteers  of  that  kingdom,  who,  in  my 
opinion,  far  from  injuring  their  country,  rendered  it  great 
and  essential  services.  I  have,  Sir,  consulted  the  record  of 
the  debates  of  that  day,  the  parliamentary  register,  which, 
though  not  in  every  instance  the  most  indisputwle  auflKni^, 
certainly  gives  the  general  line  of  argtoient,  and  the  great 
principles  advanced.    In  them  1  can  find  nothing  to  brand 
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me   with  the  charge  of  inconsistency.    On  the  contrary)  I 
find  directly  the  reverse,  and  that  the  expressions  wMcn  I 
then  employed  exactly  correspond  with  the  principles  which 
I  at  present  maintain.     The  learned  sentleman  says,  that  I 
did  not  oppose  the  giving  ships,  and  otner  private  aids.     He 
mentioned  the  o£Fer  of  a  74-gun-ship  from  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale, the  name  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain;  and  other  ships  from  the  East  India 
company.     These  measures  I  did  oppose,  and  that  in  my 
speech  at  the  opening  of  that  session.   I  opposed  and  censured 
them,  because  I  looked  upon  every  ffift  of  that  nature  as  an 
ii^ury  to  the  constitution.     In  arguing  the  question  of  law, 
the  learned  gentleman  began  with  me  latest  precedents,  from 
a  hope,  I  Suppose,  that,  after  a  legal  inanner,  he  could  mak^ 
the  matter  appear  more  clearly,  but  he  seems  to  have  beeii 
disappointed  in  his  hopes;  surely  the  learned  gentleman  must 
kave  quibbled  away  his  senses  in  the  pursuits  (h  his  profession, 
or  he  could  never  have  argued  this  point  in  the  manner  he 
has  dope.     The  precedent  of  178:^  he  has  contended  to  be 
similar  to  the  present,  and  also  to  that  of  1 778.     I  shall  here 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  authority  of  a  right  honourable 
gentleman,  (Mr.  Burke,)  whose  abilities  all  must  confess  and 
admire,  and  whom  for  many  years  I  had  the  happiness  to  call 
my  friend :  his  opinion  is  clear  and  decided  upon  this  head^ 
in  fiivour  of  the  doctrine  which  I  support     The  learned  gen- 
tleman contended,  that  the  ground  of  argument  used  by  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Lord  Caimden,  in  the  year  1778,  turned  en- 
tirely on  those  contributions  being  left  at  the  disposal  of  hii 
msgesty.    I  remember  the  arguments  of  Lord  Ashburton  well: 
he  confined  himself  to  no  such  narrow  system ;  he  took  the 
btoad  and  general  ground  of  objection  to  contributions  in  an^ 
shape.     I  remember,  too,  the  arguments  of  Lord  Thurlow, 
who  certainly  advanced  many  forcible  reasons  which  had  con- 
siderable weight  in  my  mind,  though  I  concurred  in  opinion 
with  Lord  Ashburton ;  but  the  point  for  which  he  contended 
was,  that  contributions  were  legal  and  constitutional,  when 
thiey  came  voluntarily  from  the  bounty  of  the  people,  without 
solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign.     The  authority  of 
the  twelve  judges  he  has  cited,  which  he  thinks  is  not  to  be 
surmounted;  but  the  circumstances  which  occurred  in  1745 
are  not  to  be  quoted  as  precedents  for  measures  which  should 
not  be  adoptee^  except  in  case  of  the  recurrence  of  such  de- 
plorable times.     The  judges,  he  says,  had  they  done  wroh^, 
should  have  called  for  a  bill  of  indemnity.     How  long.  Sir,  is 
it  since  the  learned  gentleman  became  the  advocate  for  bilk  of 
indemnity?  A  few  aays  since  he  maintained  a  conduct  and 
opinion  widely  different  from  this;  he  tells  us,  that,  on  the 
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present  occasion^  he  delivers  an  opinion,  not  because  it  is^ 
cessary  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  a  great  constitutional  question, 
but  because  it  is  pleasing  to  many  of  those  who  are  dear  to  him* 
On  a  former  day,  when  another  constitutional  question  was 
discussing,  and  when  he  tlien,  as  he  does  now,  supported  the 
previous  question,  he  would  not,  he  said,  deliver  an  c^tnion. 
From  this,  may  we  not  suppose,  that  it  would  not  be   so 
pleasing  to  his  friends;   and  that  his  silence  makes  for  tis 
in  one  case  as  much  as  his  arguments  make  against  us  in 
another  ?     That  great  palladium  of  British  liberty,  the  bill 
of  rights,  which  should  never  be  mentioned  but  with  vener- 
ation and  respect,  I  now  hear  spoken  of  with  apprehension, 
lest  it  should  be  made  use  of  as  an  argument  to  deprive  us  of 
some  privilege  or  right :  because  the  bill  of  rights  is  silent  on 
the  subject  of  voluntary  contributions,  on  that  ground  such 
contributions  are  held  to  be  lawful ;  as  well  might  it  be  said, 
that  because  it  contains  a  declaration  of  the  sulgect's  right  to 
petition  the  kin^  but  is  silent  with  regard  to  his  right  of 
petitioning  the  Commons,  that  therefore  no  such  right  exists. 
The  learned  gentleman  has  depended  much  on  the  constitur 
tiqnal  authority  of  Lord  Coke;  but  I  wish  at  the  same  time 
fte  had  quoted  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  a  man  of  great  talents  and 
erudition  also,  though  unable  to  withstand  tt^e  lure  of  cor- 
ruption.    In  bis  pontical  conduct,  much  as  I  defer  to  his 
opinions  in  other  points,  Lord  Coke  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
coilsistent.      In  the  case  of   Mr.  Oliver  St.  John,    (his  ex« 
pression  I  shall  use,  because  forcible  and  well  founded,)  speak* 
ing  of  contributions,  he  says,  '^  contributions  never  can  be 
voluntary,   some  giving  through  pride,  others  through  fear^ 
and  some  irom  interest."     Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  life  of 
Lord  Coke  (though  it  is  not  very  fair  to  take  the  account 
from  his  rival  or  enemy,)  says,  that  when  the  case  of  Mr.  St. 
John  was  first  represented  to  him,  he  delivered  it  as  his  opi* 
nion,  "that  all  ^fts,  however  voluntary,  were  illegal,"  but- 
when  he  came  to  judge  Mr.  St.  John  in  the  star-chamber,  he 
changed  that  opinion;  and,  at  all  events,  the  sentiments  of 
Lord  Coke,  which  go  to  support  this  doctrine^  are  taken 
from  his  posthumous  works,  which  never  underwait  a  revi- 
sion ;  though  possibly  if  they  had,  they  would  never  have 
appeared  to  the  world  in  the  ^ape  they  now  do.   With  regard 
to  the  opinion  given  by  Lord  Harawicke^  which  has  also 
been  relied  on,  it  was  certainly  an  extra-judicial  <^inion,  and 
therefore  of  less  authority. 

But,  are  these  contributions  innocent  as  &r  as  regards  the 
constitution  ?  Are  they  attended  with  no  evil  consequence 
whatever  ?  Allowing  this  right  of  private  contribution,  might 
not  a  great  party,  or  great  power,  joining  with  the  crown, 
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enable  the  latter  to  carry  on  a  war  contraxr  to  the  opinion  of 
parliament,  or  to  undertake  measures  still  more  destructive 
^to  thdr  lib^ties?    It  is  certain  ministers  could  be  found  to 
urge  such  measures,  and  asdst  their  execution.     This  argu- 
ment has  been  urged  already  by  my  honourable  friend,  (Mr. 
Sheridan,}  and  stUl  remains  unan^i/eered.     The  motion,  it  is 
said,  does  not  apply  to  what  has  happened.     Now,  what  is  it 
that  has  happened?  The  executive  government  have  issued  a 
request  or  requisition,  stating,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
enter  into  subscriptions  for  certain  purposes;  and  what  is  my 
hmiourable  friend's  motion  ?    That  such  conduct  is  danger- 
ous  and  unconstitutional.    Does  not  this  go  to  the  veiry 
point  to  which  it  ought^  namely,  to  a  censure  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  for  misconduct  ?    Gentlemen  say,    if  there 
be  misconduct,  why  do  you  not  impeach?    I  am  not  for 
impeaching  ministers  for  every  offence;  the  object  of  an  im- 
peachment is  to  procure  punishment  for  great  offences.     It 
does  not  appear  to  me  in  what  manner  the  king  can  make  any 
request  to  his  subjects,  as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  who  are  co-equal  in  authority  with 
him.     In  bis  individual  capacity,  the  only  connection  he  caA 
have  with  the  subject  is  to  command  him,  which  if  the  con? 
mand  be  lawful  the  subject  is  bound  to  obey.    It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  for  a  subject  to  refuse  the  request  of  a  king :  we 
cannot  refuse  him  with  the  same  indifference  we  would  a 
fellow-subject;  and,  if  an  individual  were  to  refuse  to  comply  . 
with  his  demand,  would  not  his  ministers  be  apt  to  point  him 
out  as  an  object  of  suspicion  ?    I  think  such  requests  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  a  kin^,  and  the  situation  of  a 
siilgect     Wherein  consists  the  utility  of  the  measure?  Will 
it  be  said,  that  it  is  not  a  tax  upon  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich?     I  know  of  no  way  by  which  we  can  tax  the  rich,  that 
will  not  ultimately  fall  on  the  poor.     It  is  foolishly  ima- 
ged in  France,  that  to  deprive  one  great  man  of  his  dishes 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  another  of  nis  money,    will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  poor.     No,  Sir,  these  are  the  means  by 
which  tne  poor  are  maintained.     Hie  luxuries  of  the  rich 
constitute  the  principal  means  of  their  support,  by  employing 
their  industry.     If  the  rich  man  gives  Up  part  of  his  pro- 
perty in  voluntary  contributions,  he  must  deduct  so  much 
from  his  expences,  which  the  poor  must  ultimately  feel.     In 
short,  a  system  of  taxation  that  will  affect  but  one  class  of 
men  is  a  dung  impossible. 

But  why  imould  his  majesty's  name  be  carried  beting 
about  the  country  to  excite  discontents  and  jealousies  ?  Why,  ' 
if  it  jis  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  defence  for  the  kingdom, 
/  are  not  the  Commons  applied  to  r    If  there  be  a  daogert  it  is 
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rather  that  they  will  be  too  profuse^  than  nd  stifflreieiidy 
liberal  in  their  ffrants:  why  then  should  minniterft  oecasion 
these  differences?  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  litely 
joined  their  standard,  in  order  to  exhibit  with  what  hidiltj 
they  are  disposed  to  contradict  all  those  opinions  and  prin^ 
ciples  they  had  ever  maintained?  But  let  opinions  be  wh^ 
they  may,  in  case  of  invasion,  are  not  we  all  equally  appre- 
hensive of  the  danger,  and  equally  interested  in  the  event; 
nnless  it  be  supposed  that  the  national  convention  keep  a  list 
of  the  minority,  and  upon  coming  here  would  preserve  their 
lives  and  their  properti^  inviolate  ?  That  I  shall  be  this 
night  left  in  a  minority,  I  have  but  little  doubt,  as  I  had  it 
yesterday  from  good  authority,  being  so  told  by  a  lord  of  the 
bedchamber,  a  wonderfully  sagacious  animal  at  smelling  out  a 
majority  in  eitlier  House ;  therefore  I  have  the  less  reason  to 
regret  that  the  previous  question  has  been  moved.  Upon  the 
whole.  Sir,  I  consider  this  measure  of  raising  money  by 
public  contribution  so  impolitic  and  unconstitutional,  that 
were  a  bill  brought  in  similar  to  that  passed  in  the  re^  of 
Charles  the  Second,  authorizing  his  majesty  to  receive  vohm- 
lary  contributions,  and  limiting  the  sum  to  be  so  fecdved^  I 
should  oppose  it  with  all  my  power.  Let  ns  adhere  to  iSktt 
wise  custcAn  of  our  forefathers,  as  the  best  preservative  ot 
our  independence,  the  sole  right  to  grant  money  to  the  croWli» 
Suppose  the  House  of  Lords  were  to  offer  out  of  th«r  pri- 
vate pockets  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  his  majte^^ 
would  you  not  spurn  at  the  proposal?  Even  in  the  less  en- 
lightened days  of  Henry  and  Edward  you  would  not  sofl^ 
it,  and  will  you  at  this  period  allow  your  right  to  be  en- 
croached upon  at  every  county  meeting  ? 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Windham  and  Sir  Jamea 
Saunderson.     On  a  division  the  numbers  were : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

^         C  Col.  Tarleton  1  ^  ^  xr^^a  S  Mr.  Neville       .  >  ,^,. 

Y^^«  [Mr.  Grey       }  34- Noes  ^^^  j^^^  g^y^  j  204. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

April  7. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  volunteer  corps  bill,  the  measure 
of  voluntary  aids  was  again  brought  forward  and  defended  at 
some  length  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  could  not  conceive  why  the  right  honoiur- 
able  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  go  so  much  into  the  business  on  the  third  rid- 
ing of  the  billy  having  said  so  little  upon  it  before,  unless  it 
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wfw  beoaiMe  lie  um  that  the  measure  was  not  adopted,  in 
various  parts  €i  the  country,  with  sudi  eagerness  as  he  ex- 
pected.    If  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  speech  was 
meant  as  a  puff  for  the  subscriptionsy  it  was  wdl  adapted  to 
its  end ;  if  it  was  meant  as  argument  to  persuade  a  House  of 
parliament  that  sxKh  subscriptions  were  constitutional  and 
l^al,  nothing  could  be-tnore  impotent  and  inconclusive.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  said,  it  was  right  to  afford  men 
ask  opportunity  of  shewing  their  opinions,  and  to  convince 
the  enemy  that  the  war  was  not  a  war  undertaken  and  pro- 
seeuted  by  the  English  government,  but  by  the  English  peo^ 
pie.     This,  which,  the  ri^t  honourable  gentleman  stated  as 
an  advantage,  was  one  of  the  most  material  objections  to  the 
measure.     Under  such  circumstances  as  the  country  was  now 
said  to  he,  a  statesman,  far  from  seeking  opportunities  of 
exasperating  opposite  opinions  by  forcing  tnem  into  collision, 
would  endeavour  to  soften  and  conciliate.     No  man,  after 
being  told  that  the  subsciiptions  were  proposed  as  the  test  of 
his  opinion,  could  be  imagined  to  feel  subscribing  or  not  sub- 
sertUng  as  a  matter  of  indifference.     He  must  know  that,  if 
he  did  not  subscribe,  he  was  to  be  held,  in  the  estimation  of 
al  least  a  very  powerful  part  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  enter- 
Uioing  opinions  of  the  most  shocking  tendency.     It  was  said, 
that  from  a  voluntary  subscription  there  could  be  no  ground 
£6v  iqa|>rehension,  because  if  the  people  suspected   that  it 
might  be  employed  against  their  liberties,  they  would  not 
subseribe;  and  if  they  did  subsoribe,  the  deluded  people  of 
France  mast  see  the  falsehood  of  what  their  rulers  were  daily 
telling  them,  that  the  English  government,  not  the  English 
nation,  were  their  enemies.     He  was  sorry  to  see,  that,  tor  a 
considerable  time  past,  not  the  English  government,  but  the 
JESn^ish  nation,  had  been  held  out  as  the  object  of  abhorrence 
to  me  people  of  France. 

But  supposing  the  case  to  be  otherwise,  the  rebels  of  France 
veould  say  to  the  people,  ^  Mark  the  number  of  the  sub- 
scribers in  England;  they  are  the  only  persons  who  are  adverse 
to  our  principles,  all  the  rest  of  the  English  are  obviously 
our  friends."  All  this  arose  from  the  mischievous  distinction 
attempted  to  be  made  between  the  rich  and  the  poor;  classes 
of  men  who  were  taught  to  believe  that  thev  had  separate  and 
even  opposite  interests  in  society,  while  their  true  interests 
were  one  and  the  same.  What  was  the  common  language  of 
the  French?  That  the  rich  only  were  their  enemies,  the 
mot  their  friends.  Would  not  the  subscriptions  inflame  this 
language ;  and  enable  them  to  say,  ^*  The  rich  only,  and 
persons  connected  with  government,  will  contribute  to  the 
defence  of  the  country^  the  rest  of  the  people  are  ready  to 
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receive  us  with  open  arms."  But  the  meftsore  would  not 
even  mark  the  distinction  which  ministers  pretended  to  expect 
from  .it  Many  persons,  as  zealous  for  the  war  aa  ministers 
themselves,  might  object  to  subscriptions  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  crown,  as  unconstitutional ;  many,  who  with 
him,  thought  the  war  unnecessary  and  impolitic,  would  do  so 
too ;  and  yet  ministers  knew,  that  both  descriptions  would  be 
as  ready  to  oppose  a  foreign  invasion  as  ministers  themselves. 
In  1778,  when  voluntary  subscriptions  were  opposed,  were 
not  France  and  Spain  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  ?  Was 
any  man  supposed  to  oppose  them  because  he  wished  the. 
country  to  be  invaded  by  France  ?  What  Englishman  did 
not  as  much  abhor  an  invasion  of  his  country  by  Louis  XVL^ 
great  as  the  moderation  and  the  virtues  of  that  monarch 
were,  as  by  Robespierre  and  Danton?  Were  Marcos 
Aurelius  to  rise  from  the  dead,  who  would  not  subscribe,  if 
necessary,  to  oppose  an  invasion  by  his  arms  ?  The  question 
was  not,  who  was  the  invader  ?  the  resistance  was  made  to 
an  invasion  by  a  foreign  foe. 

The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  die  exchequer  had 
enlarged  on  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  perfection;  a  po* 
sition  of  the  truth  of  which  most  of  his  hearers  were  prdMibly 
convinced  before.  The  exertions  of  human  crefttures  vfexe 
not  to  attain  perfection,  but  to  come  ^  near  it  as  thm 
could.  But  how  did  this  apply?  Those  who  thought  witn 
him,  contended  only,  that  calling  for  voluntary  subscriptioDa 
"was  a  prerogative  which  the  crown  did  not  possess ;  while 
those  who  took  the  other  side  said,  the  king  must  possess 
the  prerogative,  because  human  institutions  could  not  be  per* 
feet.  In  what  respect  would  denying  this  prerogative  cloff 
the  wheels  of  government  ?  Could  any  instance  be  pointed 
out  in  which  the  country  would  suffer  if  such  a  prerogative  did 
not  exist  ?  But  then,  it  was  said,  a  prerogative  that  can  do 
no  good  can  do  no  harm.  The  prerogative  in  question  might 
be  efficient  for  mischief  to  the  country,  but  never  for  good. 
While  no  danger  was  apprehended  to  the  constitution  at 
home,  men's  confidence  in  parliament  for  providing  for- the 
defence  of  the  country  against  danger  from  abroad,  would 
make  them  think  it  unnecesary  to  be  eager  in  coming  forw 
ward  with  individual  subscriptions ;  but,  for  purposes  ot  mis* 
chief  tending  to  subvert  the  constitution,  in  which  many 
might  be  interested,  and  for  which  parliament  would  not  pro* 
vide,  individual  subscriptions  mi^t  be  large  and  dameroua. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  disdained  the  defence  set  up  by  the  right 
honourable  ^endeman  for  the  pn)ceeding  in  1732.  Rather- 
than  defend  it  on  such  grounds,  he  would  frankly  own  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  he  hdd  in  1778..    In  the 
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letter  of  the  seoretary  of  state  on  that  occaiion,  he  saw  nothing 
«nal(^U8  to  the  request  for  prhrate  subscriptions.  It  did  not 
even  contain  an  allusion  to  any  subsequent  application  to  par- 
liament; a  clear  proof  that  it  was  not  meant  to  convey  any 
request  for  raising  money.  If  he  had  been  capable  of  erring 
on  that  occasion,  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Rockin^^am  who  was  at  the  head  erf*  it,  a  man 
whom,  both  on  account  of  his  public  character  and  his  private 
worth,  he  could  never  mention  but  with  reverence  and  affec- 
tion, would  not  have  suffered  it.  The  measure  now  adopted 
was  inconsistent  with  that  of  1782,  as  was  the  measure  of 
1778 ;  and  those  who  had  opposed  the  subscription  of  1778, 
and  supported  the  present,  were  the  persons  to  whom  the 
chaige  of  inconsistency  applied.  His  having  su&red  the  ad- 
dress of  December  1782,  in  answer  to  a  speech  from  the 
throne^  alluding  to  subscriptions  entered  into  after  he  was  out 
of  administration,  to  pass  fiem.  con.  was  no  reason  for  saying 
that  he  afqsroved  of  those  subscriptions.  A  right  honourable 
gentleman,  (Mr.  Burke,)  in  terms  the  most  eloquent  and 
q^lendid,  objected  to  almost  every  part  of  that  speech,  and  yet 
sofiered  the  address  to  pass  without  moving  an  amendment 
The  answers  to  the  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  of  1782 
ke  had  no  means  of  seeing,  although,  they  were  constantly 
made  the  ground  of  argument  against  him.  It  was  of  little 
consequence  to  be  told,  that  they  were  not  referred  to  as 
psFoob  of  iiiconsistency ;  for  unless  he  could  say,  with  some 
other  gentlemen,  that  he  thought  one  way  then,,  and  another 
vsy  now,  the  arguments  built  upon  them  could  prove  nothing 
bat  inconsistency.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  who 
had  refused  to  produce  them  for  the  information  of  the  Houses 
had  now  offered  to  shew  as  many  of  them  as  he  could.  *  He 
jMgretted  that  the  offer  was  made  just  at  the  time  when  a  di»» 
tfussbii  upon  them  was  likely  to  be  at  an  end.  He  shoul4 
have  thought  that  the  riffht  honourable  ^ntleman  who  warned 
Bn  officer  (Sir  James  Murray)  not  to  give  any  information  to 
llie  House  unless  called  for  by  a  vot%  would  have  warned  hfa 
learned  friend,  die  attorney-general,  against  producmg,  as 
matter  of  argument,  papers  umich  he  could  not  suffer  to  be 
laid  before  the  House  as  matter  of  information. 

The  attempts  now  made  to  prove  him  inconsistent  wem 
highly  flattering:  for  what  could  be  more  flattering  than  to 
rest  the  defence  of  a  foeasore  almost  entirely  on  some  opinion 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  aitertained  twelve  years  ago? 
In  ij%%  the  whole  measure  proceed  upon  a  princ^e  in 
which  he  aiKl  the  noble  lord,  then  secretary  of  state,  Bgreed^ 
lunrever  diey  nught  dififer  on  other  points,  namely,  that 
tte  {m{>le  Jiad  a  right  to  arm  in  their  own  defence^  without^ 
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the  orders  of  govamment  On  diat  -occasion  no  man  was 
called  upon  for  money;  the  expence,  whatever  it  ought  be^ 
either  in  arms  or  in  time,  was  to  Ik  paid  by  ooTemment  On 
the  present,  money  was  the  only  thing  asked  for.  He  undex^ 
dertock  not  to  maintain  the  legality  of  giving  ships  to  the 
crown  by  subscription,  although  of  that  the  danger  was  small, 
because  ships  could  not  be  manned  without  money.  In  t^ 
present  instance^  an  army  was  to  be  levied  by  the  king  with 
HU»iey  given  him  without  the  consent  of  parUament.  If  die 
measiure  of  1782  was  similar  to  this,  it  was  strange  that  those 
who  disapproved  of  the  subscriptions  in  1778  should  not  have 
toU  him  of  it  at  the  time,  if  it  were  true^  as  contended  for, 
that  the  king  had  the  prerogative  of  landing  foreign  troops, 
he  might  now  get  mouOT  to  pay  those  troops  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  fimd  would  probably  last  for  a  very  short 
time;  but  when  the  troops  were  landed,  and  so  paid  for  any 
given  time,  he  should  be  glad  to  know  how  long  the  subscrip- 
tions would  be  voluntaiy?  Men  who  refused  to  subscr^ 
would  then  be  marked  in  a  very  different  way  from  diat  in 
which  it  was  now  supposed  they  would  be  marked.  Thai; 
such  power  could  not  exist  in  a  free  constitution,  it  was  easy 
to  mcuntain  in  defiance  of  all  precedents. 

Mr.  FoK  proceeded  to  examine  the  several  precedents;  and 
shewed  clearly  that  tliey  did  not  apply.  He  observed,,  dist 
those  who  thought  the  degree  to  which  a  principle  was  caiv 
ried  in  pcditics  to  be  every  thing,  ought  to  see  the  necessity  of 
watching  and  resisting  the  very  first  degree  from  the  manner 
in  which  things  inconsiderable  in  tiiemselves  were  drawn  into 
precedents  An  invasion  by  the  French,  as  he  had  befone 
sfod;  was  equal  in  all  possible  cases.  It  was  a  thing  whidi 
every  man  must  resist,  not  only  with  his  property  but  his  life;. 
»id>what  greater  peril  could' be  stated?  No  man  could  now  be 
sfiid^to  remse  subscriptions  upon  the  same  grounds  as  certain' 
peisonswere  supposed  to  have  done  in  1745.  Then  it  mi^t 
be  possible^  although  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  so,  that  some- 
persons  misht  feel  themselves  in  suob  a  situation,  as  to  think 
they  could  be  bettered  by  restoring  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the 
throne.  Was  there  a  man  in  that  House  who  could  be  bet^ 
tered  by  a  successful  invadon  of  the  French  ?  Who,  xmdet 
such  a  calamity,  could  even  hope  to  be  safe?  Those  who  were 
the  most  apt  to  throw  out  the  insinuation  did  not  themselves 
believe  it,  because  they  knew  it  to  be^impossible.  The  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said,  the  snlv 
scriptions  were  desirable,  in  as  much  as  they  would  draw  finrdt 
men's  opinions.  Would  he  say,  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  he 
Mieved  any  person  who  refosed  to  subscribe  had  a  Fresefe 
ttdfiet  of  dvism  in  his  pocket,  or  held  a-  Ftanch  invarioa  in 
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IfSSi  a1[>horrence  than  h^  did  himself?  Here,  them  was  a  new 
ojt^ction,  oamely,  that  people  miight  feel  themselves  forced  to 
^ji^cribe  und^  a  menace  of  the  severest  kipd  —  a  menace 
t9  ^ir  reputation  as  good  citizens.  Under  all  thiese  objec^ 
tijpns,  audi  finding  it  not  relied  upon  as  a  measure  of  finance, 
for  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  had  owned  that  he  ex- 
JfeQt^^  little  firoJA  it»  he  nw9t  persist  in  his  opposition. 
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THIS  day  Mr.  Harrison  moved, ''  That  leave  be  given  to  bf  ing 
m  a  biU  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  a  certain  part  of  th# 
eipoluments  arising  firom  certain  pensions  ana  sinecure  places,  for 
the  service  of  the  public,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  at 
the  disposal  of  parliament ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  appropri- 
ating a  part  of  the  emoluments  arising  from  certam  efficient  places, 
amouBtihg  to  more  than  a  8peci6ed  sum,  to  be  applied  to  the  same 
pui^posew"'  Th$  motion  was  supported  bv  Mr.  Coke,  Mr.  Curweii) 
Me.  Shsridan,  and  Mr.  Fox ;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Hawkins  Brownei 
Mtp.  MdHt^Uf  Mpu  Burke,  Mr.  Itose»  Mi;.  Pitt,  and  otbens.  in 
93^,e^  to  what  fell  from  Mr.  Rose, 

]Mb>.]|^Q3^  admitted  that  he  did  hpld  one  sinociire  plapc^  bo| 
Q^  more.  Hie  was,  he  acknowledged,  one  year,  clerk  of  thQ 
riu^ja  iA  Ireland;  and,  to  accommo<&te  the govenmiesnt  ther% 
f^e  $f^  upon  ^n  improvident  bargain,  ^ven  it  up,  and  afi« 
oej^^^,  a  pf^nsion  ip  lieu  of  it,  divided  uito  two  parts,;  bu|^ 
WJb^y  it  was  called  two  places,  he  did  not  comprehend.  The 
pi^ce  had  not  been  granted  to  him,  but  was  given  by  George 
tt^Q  Second  to  his  &her,  for  services  done  to  government: 
it  wa^  enjoyed  by  his  faljber,  afterwards  by  his  brother,  apd 
then  it  devolved  to  him  as  part,  of  his  inh^tance.     Mr,  Fox 

Eiroc^edpd  to  state  his  opinion  as  to  the  present  motion,  which, 
a  said,  w^,  different  from  that  of  his  honourable  fri^d, 
Iiqwever  he  might  agree  with  him  in  the  necessity  of  adopting 
s^i;b  a.  pl^  at  the  present  unfortunate  juncture.     He  thought: 
the  motion  applicable  to  the  times,  and  therefore  he  shouh}. 
suffifpft  it    The  sacredn^ss  of  propei^  was  to  b^-  determined 
bjT.f  general  view,  of  what  might  b^e  consid^i^  prop€9iy>  and^. 
ii(^.by,any  d^fgr^es.     pensions  and  sinecurea  held  by  patent 
w|urf  .aft  mjtcKprpjB^rty.as.aoy.oth^  p^2!^fe«sion;  and^eiirm? 
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ciple  of  property  was  so  sacred,  that  no  argument  of  degree 
could  for  a  moment  be  admitted  as  ground  for  trenching  upon 
it.  Where  his  majesty  had  a  right  to  grant  a  place  for  iife^ 
ministers  might  be  made  to  answer  for  ffiving  it  to  an  impro- 
per person ;  but  the  grant,  if  legally  made,  was  good.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  would  faie 
found  in  the  same  predicament,  particularly  that  of  a  noble 
relation  of  his,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  several  others, 
none  of  which,  it  would  be  thought,  could  be  invaded ;  and 
if  they  Ttrere  to  look  into  the  grants  of  the  crown,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  would  be  found 
resting  on  that  security.  For  this  reason,  if  the  bill  should 
ever  go  to  a  committee,  he  should  expressly  be  for  exempting 
all  sinecure  places  ^nted  for  a  term  of  years,  because  he 
would  not  allow  an  mfringement  on  property  in  the  first  in- 
stance* Principiis  obsta.  He  did  not  think,  however,  when 
ministers  were  attempting  to  raise  supplies  in  a  new  and  un- 
constitutional manner,  that  it  was  unbecoming  in  any  mem- 
ber of  that  House  to  call  on  persons  holding  great  offices  and 
places  under  the  crown,  to  shew  their  zeal  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  some  of  their  official  emoluments. 

Gentlemen  who  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate, would  see  that  the  propriety  of  the  bill  proposed 
arose  from  the  new  mode  of  raising  supplies  by  way  of  sub- 
scription.    When  ministers  went  out  of  the  legal  road  for 
means  to  support  the  measures  necessary  to  the  war,  and  jus- 
tified their. doinff  so  on  the  principle  that  it  animated  the  peo- 
ple, and  excitea  zeal  in  the  cause,  it  surely  could  not  be 
deemed  inexpedient  to  call^n  those  for  aid  whose  business  it 
peculiarly  was  to  manifest  zeal,  and  exert  every  efibrt  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  war.     Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  not  take 
any  notice,  because  it  had  been  so  fully  answered  already,  of 
the  monstrous  proposition  made  by  a  right  honourable  gentle- 
ynan,  (Mr.  Burke,)  that  the  crown  was  to  be  the  sole  judge  of 
the  merits  that  called  for  reward,  or  the  quantity  of  reward  that     ' 
t\W$  to  be  bestowed.     If  the  proposition  itself,  which  the  mo- 
tiob  before  the  House  stated,  nad  been  brought  forward  during 
a  time  of  peace,  lie  should  have  his  doubts  how  far  it  would 
be  ^pedient;  but,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  he  con- 
sider^ it  a  fair  and  prudent  measure,  as  tending,  in  common 
with  ^e  subscriptions  which  had  been  promoted,  to  evince  the 
zeal  of  the  objects  of  it  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  conduct  of  the  two  secretaries  of  state  fiirni^ed  him 
with  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  measure.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  in  respect  to  the  one,  that  4000/.  a-year, 
as  treasurer  of  the  nav;y,  was  too  large,  a  reccunpence  for  his 
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service^  in  addition  to  his  place  of  s^cretfoy  of  sfote ;  but  he 
himself  had  admitted  the  principle,  when  he  fairly  resolved 
to  take  the  salary  but  of  one,  and  not  of  both  places.  In 
like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  other  noble  secretfuy^  who 
had  relinquished  his  salary  as  auditor  of  the  exchequer.  But 
if  they  thus  relinquished  such  considerable  salaries,  what  be- 
came  of  them  ?  Why  should  they  not  be  applied  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public  ?  The  fact  was,  that  the  whole  transaction  was  ^ 
nothing  better  than  a  manoeuvre,  and  instead  of  benefiting  the 
public,  the  amount  of  those  places  reverted  back  to  the,  civil 
list,  which  was  a  mode  of  adding  to  that  list  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  and  all  that  was  thus  saved  to  the  civil 
list  became  the  means  of  extending  the  influence  of  the  crx^wa 
in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  the  day;  which  influ^ce^ 
upon  a  comparison  with  what  it  was  in  1782,  would,  he  be* 
lieved,  be  found  to  be  much  increased.  Thus  the  public  were 
deceived  with  the  appearance  of  saving,  and  consequent,  ber 
nefit,  when,  in  &ct,  the  public  gained  no  more  Uian  they 
would  have  gained  if  those  salaries  went  to  their  original  des- 
tination. He  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  upon  the  wholes 
the  efficient  offices  of  the  country  were  not  paid  over-mucht 
and  that  what  they  got  might  be  necessary  to  their  support  or 
reward.  With  respect,  however,  to  certain  great  office^  such 
as  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  two  secretaries  of  stat^ 
&c.  it  was  to  be  xemembered,  that  when  the  present  chan^ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  was  formerly  in  power,  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  that  administration  was  to  record  a  minute  in  the 
treasury  ofiice,  that  in  future  those  offices  were  to  be  reduced 
in  their  salaries ;  the  first  to  5000/.  a-year ;  the  two  second  to 
4500/.  each.  It  was  true,  that  when  he  (M^.  Fox)  came  into 
office,  administration,  not  thinking  that  principle  a  wise  on^ 
did  not  adhere  to  it:  and  upon  their  going  out,  and  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  again  coming  into  place,  it  would  seem 
that  he  also  thought  better  of  it,  because  he  did  not  think  pror 
per  to  return  to  nis  former  regulation.  By  what  they  did  , 
upon  that  bcQasion,  however,  they  left,*  as  it^  were,  their  laai 
dying  act  upon  record  in  favour  of  the  reduction.     ,  .  ^ 

With,  regard  to  the  nice  calculations  of  the  reduction  of  in- 
fluence by  means  of  the  reformation  boasted  bv  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Rose)  to  have  been  effectea  in  the  treasury, 
although  the  question  was  not  properly  before  them,  he  would 
put  it  on  its  proper  footing,  and  then  see  how  it  stooi.  The 
advantages  to  be  hoped  from  siich  a  reform  were  founded  on 
principles^ not  so  much  gf  economy  as  of  influence.  This 
being  the  case,  he  desired  the  Hou^e  to  compare  the  influence 
before^  with  the  influence  as  it  existed  at  pr^ent;  and  though 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  more  distinct  than  formerly  151 
some  instances^  tibat  mn^,  he  sftid^  knew  but  little,  wlio  di^ 

TOl.  ^.  *'  It 
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Bdt  kAdW  Aitt  the  infliience  dP  the  erown  then  extended  itsdf 
lo  Irdand ;  and  it  eonld  not  be  denied,  that  influence  in  either 
Ungdom  served  mutoally  to  strengthen  ^  hands  of  admi- 
liistration*  The  situation  of  India,  likewise^  tirith  respect  to 
axe  sut^t  of  influence,  would  be  found  another  splendid  ex- 
^ption  to  the  honourable  gentleman's  proposition. 

There  were  some  general  topics,  that  applied  to  thejpresent 
question^  which  he  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  ou  One 
hiHiouraU6  gentleman  had  asserted  the  flourishing  state  of 
this  country .  This  was  a  language  which  must  be  considered 
nn  harsh  and  grating  to  the  ears  of  those  who  were  labouring 
under  the  buiraens  occasioned  by  the  present  singular  eon- 
eoBiion  of  etents.  It  was  doubly  insulting,  as  coming  con- 
nected with  a  budget,  which  added  900^000/.  Iresh  taxes  upoti 
liie  sut^t  Was  it  in  that  addition  of  taxes  that  the  people 
Hfert  to  look  fer  the  prooft  of  the  flourishing  state  of  our  a& 
•koTs  ?  It  might  possibly  be  said,  that  some  of  this  burden  was 
6f  a  nature  in  itself  beneficial,  as  containing  regulations  highly 
salutary.  Thin  mi^t  be  true  with  regard  to  spirits;  tiiere, 
lenflever,  if  the  benefit  was  certain,  the  tax  must  be  as  cer- 
taitily  inefiident;  and  so  vice*oersaj  if  it  should  be  productive 
by  the  quantrly  consumed,  what  became  of  the  benefit  to  the 
fewer  orders?  iQlowing,  however,  for  the  moftieht,  that  this 
regulation  was  generally  beneficial,  was  even  that  plea  of  be- 
n^t  applicable  to  the  others?  The  increase,  for  instance, 
to  sugars;:  what  could  it  be  caUed,  but  completely  burden- 
some upon  even  the  lowest  orders,  where  tea,  from  habit,  was 
to  be  considered  among  the  absolute  necessaries  of  Hfe?  It 
^  liad  beett  likewise  stated,  that  our  commerce  was  in  a  flourish- 
^g  state.^  How  was  that  to  be  proved?  Not  by  a  compa- 
if&A  between  the  preseht  and  former  wars  (although  even 
there  the  arguineht  Would  fall,  the  last  war  perhaps  aldne  esc- 
cepted,)  but  by  taking  our  situation  in  the  present  tirar,  as 
compared  with  the  ji&ars  of  peace  immediately  preceding,  to-- 
gether  with  the  idmilar  analogv  informer  wars.  In  this  true 
way  of  comidering  the  sdtgectTne  was  sorry  to  say,  we  should 
find  no  cause  ot  triumph.  The  state  of  our  manufiieture^ 
was  likewise  made  a  ground  of  exultation ;  and  it  was  said, 
that  Itforwich  was  constantly  ktgged  in  as  an  exception  to  the 
iusertfon.  In  pomt  of  fkct,  this  was  not  true;  but  if  it  were^ 
the  reason  was  obVious,  because  Norwich  had  been  a  prindpi^ 
irietim  to  the  banefiil  efibcts  of  the  war.  It  Was  not,  however, 
%f3  that  place  alone  diat  they  were  confined :  look  throughout 
•Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  would  it  be  denied  that  di^ 
fres9>  t^  most  poignant,  reigned  universally  through  those 
tfpanii&ctttriog  counties  ?  Whether  this  distress  were  fitirly 
p^mg  to  the  war  or  not,  it  certainlvwas  not  decent  to  Mate 
.asiCth^wertinatei^flottiiabingiituMio     . 
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With  respect  to  the  dupostlioii  of  the  vmrioua  {daoei  in  the 
friftof  the  crown^  Mr.  Fox  md,  he  did  not  mean  to  questien 
we  propriety  of  any  individual  ffifi,  but  should  content  binw 
self  with  observing,  that  the  whofe  administration  mi»t  be  of 
the  most  meritorioas  descuription  to  deserve^  in  taxy  degree^  the 
Bocumulation  of  places  with  which  they  had  been  loaded* 
He  agreed,  that  when  a  minister  served  his  country,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  king  and  that  Houses  it  was  hishly 
fitting  that  his  labours  should  be  amply  and  liberally  rewaraed; 
and  it  was  upon  this  principle  that  he  had  in  some  degree  op- 
fKMsed  a  bill  formerly  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  for 
abolishing  the  offices  of  the  tellers  i^the  exchequer,  becaiise 
he  conceived  it  but  reasonable,  and  'beneficial  to  the  true  kb- 
terests  of  the  country,  that  the  crown  should  have  it  in  its 
power  to  reward  such  of  its  servants  as  should  serve  with  abi» 
lity  and  fidelily;  but  whoi  war  pressed  on  us  with  all  ito 
train  of  difficulties,  when  all  parts  of  the  country  were  called 
upon,  almost  with  threats,  to  subscribe  towards  defraying  the 
expences,  he  thought  it  reasonable  that  those  who  involved 
the  country  in  such  difficulties,  and  who  were  the  first  to  caXL 
upon  the  people  individually  for  support,  should  themselves 
begin,  by  setting  the  example  which  they  widied  to  be  fot* 
lowed.  •  In    like  manner,  too,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
charges  attending  the  carrying  on  of  our  government  weve 
not  inordinately  expensive^  b«;ause  though  con^Mured  wit)i 
some  they  might  appear  large,  yet,  taking  me  whole  of  human 
affiiirs  and  human  reasoning  with  us,  they  would  be  found  as 
moderate  as  could  be  expected.     It  was  not,  nevertheless,  an 
a^unseut,  that,  because  periection  was  not  attainable^  it  was 
not  to  be  attempted ;  in  striving  to  lessen  some  of  the  ev3s,  a 
great  deal  of  good  was  to  be  attained ;  in  striving  to  lessen 
eome  of  the  expences,  much  benefit  was  to  be  derived* 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  prescsit  mode  of  n^ociating  loans 
"vnB  likely,  in  time  of  war,  to  save  500,000/.  fiir  the  public;  it 
diouid  however  be  remembered,  that  this  mode^  promising  as 
it  might  be,  had  been  tried  £>r  only  two  yean;  and,  though 
it  had  been  successful  in  the  last,  it  had  led,  in  tiie  first,  to  a 
very  improvident  and  disadvantageous  bargain.  To  repeat 
4h§  names  of  those  who  would  hate  given  b^ter  terms,  would 
be  only  to  mention  some  of  the  most  respectdde  inhabitaala 
of  this  metropolis.  Consols,  it  was  certain,  would  have  been 
tal^  by  these  persons  at  75,  instead  of  72,  the  price  given. 
For  the  reasons  which  he  had  stated,  he  should  vote  for  bring- 
ing in  the  present  bill ;  and  lest  the  bill  mi|^t  never,  reach 
a  committee,  be  .would  take  that  oppcHtunity  of  declarii^ 
what  regulations  he  should  think  it  ri|^  topsopoie  ii k  were 
in  a  committee*    H^  should  think  it  but  just  to  exempt  aveiy 
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place  in  which  any  legal  interest  could  be  established.  As 
to  the  rest,  he  shoiud  propose  to  examine  them,  office  by  office 
and  determine^  upon  their  individual  merits,  how  much  should 
be  taken  from  each.  In  this  view  only  he  could  agree  to  tht 
bill,  as  thereby  it  would  be  founded  in  some  degree  cm  pre- 
^^edenty  and  as  being  at  this  time  rendered  peculiarly  necessary 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  subscriptions  set  on  foot.  He 
declared  he  was  himself  much  attached  to  old  practices,  but, 
if  driven  to  it,  he  must  apply  to  new  remedies. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  could  not  conclude  without  doing  some 
justice  to  his  feelings,  by  taking  notice  of  the  expressions 
which  had  fallen  from  the  same  gentleman  relative  to  the  pro* 
perty  made  by  his  father,  as  paymaster  of  the  forces,  coupled 
with  a  statement  of  the  immense  deficiencies  which  remained 
unaccounted  for  in  the  pay-office.     He  appealed  to  the  House 
whether  it  was  fair  and  candid  to  unite  these  two  circum- 
stances together,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  connected,  with- 
out one  solid  ground  for  any  thing  like  serious  accusation? 
If  the  honourable  member  meant  such  insinuation,  he  would 
reply,  that  it  was  not  founded  in  fact,  and  he  would  defy  him 
to  the  proof;  but  he  did  not  believe  he  meant  any  such  thing. 
He  ou^t  however  to  have  considered  how  deeply  he  wounded 
the  feeOngs  of  a  gentleman  by  such  insinuations.     The  fact 
was  certainly  true  that  his  father  had  made  a  large  fortune^-^ 
great  fortunes  were  made  by  the  predecessors  of  his  father  in 
ihat  office — great  fortunes  were  also  made  by  his  successors. 
It  was  as  true  that  great  and  unaccounted  deficiencies  existed 
in  his  office ;  but  it  was  equally  true  that  such  deficiencies  were 
as  great  and  as  unsettled  under  former  paymasters  as  him, 
and  with  as  litfie  personal  blame.     Of  a  disposition  generous 
beyond  suspicion,  he  was  liable  to  expose  himself  to  imposition. 
He  was  of  an  easy  nature,  which  was  not  always —  he  believed 
yddom  —  the  mark  of  a  guilty  mind.     The  caSe  of  Lord 
(I!hatham  himself  was  a  proof  that  accounts  might  be  long 
out-standing  without  any  disinclination  to  have  them  adjusted. 
Without  taking  any  ostensible  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
ncctounts,  he  certainly  had  seen  the  reports  on  the  subject; 
by  those  reports  he  called  upon  gentlemen  to  judge,  and  not 
to  W  led  away  by  insinuations,  which  he  again  chaU^ge4 
any  man  to  vindicate  or  substantiate.. 

The  House  divided  i 

Tellers.  tellers. 

Y«A«  C Mr.  M.  A.Taylor  J  ^^  y^^^  CMr.  Neville T\,^ 

^'^'  1  Major Maitlaid    j^ ^^*  iMr.Sargeatr'^ 

So  It  p«Md.'ia  the  negative. 
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Bill  to  £Kabl£  Subjects  of  France  to  enlist  ai» 
Soldiers* 

April  ly. 

TK  addition  to  the  plan  of  raising  an  interaal  force  by  voluntary 
-*"  subscriptions,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  on  the  7  th  of  April,  "  For  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  subjects  of  France  to  enlist  as  soldiers 
in  regiments  to  serve  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  certain' 
other  places,  and  to  enable  his  majesty  to  grant  commissions  to 
subjects  of  France  to  serve  and  receive  pay  as  officers  in  such 
T^mients,  or  as  engineers  under  certain  restrictions.^*  Leave 
was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and  on  the  motion  for  its  passing, 
upoa  die  17th, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  really  sorry,  at  that  stage  of  the 
business,  to  trouble  the  House,  as  their  minds  must  be  to  a 
considerable  degree  miade  up  upon  the  subject;  but  he  ab- 
solutely felt  himself  called  upon  to  say  at  least  a  few  words, 
because  the  bill  appeared  to  him  in  some  points  of  view,  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and,  if  carried  into  effect  upon 
those  principles  upon  which  it  had  been  maintained,  likely 
to  produce  consequences  of  the  most  alarming  ^tendency,  and 
calamities  the  most  dreadful  that  ever  war  in  modem  times 
had  produced*     In  the  earlier  stages  of  the.  bill,  he  was  not 
▼ery  anxious  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon  it,  because  he 
wished  to  be  silent  as  to  his  objections,  until  he  had  heard, 
the  reascHis  which  should^ be  urged  in  its  favour;  and  although 
the  House  was  then  in  the  last  stage  of  it,  the  same  distress 
and  difficulty  remained  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  it  had 
been  brought  forward,  as  existed  at  the  commencem^t  of 
this  proceeding.     It  was  true,  several  objections  had  been 
made  to  the  biU,  some  amendments  had  been  proposed,  with 
diiB^ent  degrees  of  success,  and  some  answers  had  been  givea 
to  the  objections ;  but  these  applied  chidly  to  the  provisions 
,  of  the  bill.     As  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  very  little  indeed 
h^  been  urged  in  its  support,  and  nothing  that  had  in  die 
smallest  degree  changed  the  first  opinion  be  entertained  on, 
the  subject;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  those  reasons  which 
had  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and  which  had  .beea 
approved^  by  the  majority  of  the  House,  had  es^cited  in  his 
mmd  very  great  alarm  at  the  measure  altogether.    Almost 
all  that  had  been  said  by  one  set  of  its  defenders  amounted 
to  this,  that  those  men  who  were  to  be  inlisted  under  it^ 
would  feel  that,  from  success,  they  might  hope  to  be  restored 
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to  their  honours,  their  fortnn^  and  their  country;  from 
defeat,  they  must  expect  to  meet  either  poverty  or  death* 
Standing  in  this  alternative,  where  success  promised  so  much, 
and  defeat  placed  before  their  eyes  the  most  dreadful  c^ala- 
mities,  they  must,  it  was  supposed,  engage  with  ardour  in  the 
Cause.  Another  set  of  the  defenders  of  the  bill,  and  par- 
ticularly one  right  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Burke,)  had 
said,  ^^  that  the  bill  was  an  auspicious  beginning  of  a  new 
^stem ;  that  the  honours,  rights,  and  property  of  the  emi- 
grants must  be  restored  to  them  before  our  own  could  be 
said  to  be  secure;  that  Great ^ Britain,  with  regard  to  its 
property,  and  its  rights,  should  feel  an  identity  of  interests 
with  the  emigrants  of  France;  and  that,  except  those  pro- 
perties and  Uiose  rights,  were  restored  to  them,  our  own 
would  be  comparatively  of  little  value."  This^  Mx»  Fox  said, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  position  perfectly  novel,  and  would, 
in  his  opinion,  in  its  nature  and  tendency,  be  dangerous  to 
this  country  and  to  Europe,  if  adopted  by  govemm^:)t  or 
sanctioned  by  parliament. 

He  wished,  for  a  few  moments,  fo  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  progress  of  the  business.     Though  inimical  to 
die  war  in  its  commencement,  and  wishing  sincerely,  as   he 
thought  it  for  the  interest  of  the  country,  that  it  should  be 
avoided  if  possible,  yet  being  once  entereid  upon,  he  held  it 
right  that  it  should  be  prosecuted  with  energy  and  eflfect. 
To  this  end  he  promised  his  support,  thinking  that  it  w^as 
to  be  carried  on  as  all  former  wars  had  been  carried  on,  by 
fleets,  armies,  and  money;  and,  in  the  view  in  which  it  ivas 
stated  to  the  House  at  its  commencement,  that  was  the  i^ecies 
of  support  that  it  was  understood  government  looked  for ; 
tor  it  was  at  that  time  distinctly  stated,  that  the  object  of  the 
war  was  to  repel  a  distinct  aggression  of  France  against 
Great  Britain  and  her  ally  the  United  Provinces,  which 
aggression  was  the  insult  offered  to  this  country  by  certain 
decrees  of  the  national  convention,  and  by  their  attempt  to 
deprive  Holland  of  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 
That  those  were  good  grounds  of  war  could  not  be  denied^ 
unless  satisfaction  might  have  been  obtained  by  negotiation* 
They  were  certainly  proper  subjects  to  discuss  by  negotiation ; 
and  it  was  his  opinion,  if  those  means  had  been  tried,  that 
the  present  war  might  have  been  avoided..   But  such  was 
not  the  opinion  of  the  executive  government;  it  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  we  therefore  had 
recourse  to  arms  to  procure  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  security 
from  further  aggressiods,  and  ind^nnity  for  our  losses.     Mr. 
Fox  said,  he  sincerely  lamented  that  such  was  the  opinion  of 
ihe  executive  government,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons; 


because  he  believed  it  to  be  thecamie  of  all  the  ev9«  ^e  hi4 
already  su&red,  and  of  the  many  calamities  in  whidi  we 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  were  likely  to  be  inircdved.  He 
wished  that  we  had  had  recourse  first  to  negotiation;  aad 
if  that  had  failed  to  procure  us  all  we  had  a  just  right  te 
demand,  no  doubt  could  have  been  entertained  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  entering  into  a  war,  and  endeavouring  to 
procure  from  France,  by  the  success  of  our  arms,  that  justice 
which  she  refused  to  the  wisdom  of  our  councils. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  ffovernment  of 
France  made  no  part  of  the  consideration  of  parliament  at 
connected  with  the  question  of  peace,  except  as  to  how  fiur 
siich  a  government  was  capable  of  afibzding  security  f^gainst 
future  insult  and  aggression.  When  that  security  was  dis* 
oussed  in  that  House,  and  those  who  were  most  disposed  to 
deciy  erery  thing  that  belonged  to  the  government  of  Frmce^ 
were  driven  to  an  explanation  of  what  they  meant  and  what 
they  really  intended  to  insist  on,  the  opinion  of  the  Houae  he 
understood  to  have  been  this,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  muA 
difficulty  to  know  precisely  what  kind  of  security  could  be 
obtained  from  the  present  government  of  France;  but  it  was 
then  admitted,  that  to  obtain  some  security  on  that  point 
was  not  altogether  impossible;  and  that  if  security  could 
be  had,  there  existed  no  objection  to  the  form  of  governmentf 
nor  should  that  be  considered  as  any  obstacle  to  concludiflg 
a  peace.  There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  argues  that 
there  existed  a  possibility  of  obtaining  security  from  nndth  a 
government,  because  from  the  statement  of  the  conditioil» 
obviously  the  possibility  was  admitted.  If  those  gentlemen^ 
who  argued  this  conditionally)  did  not  feel  the  possifajlity  of 
obtaining  security,  they  certainly  dealt  in  a  very  unfair  and 
uncandid  manner  Mrith  the  House  and  with  the  country} 
for  if  they  were  of  q>$nion,  that  we  could  not  obtain  secoritgf 
from  the  present  government,  oug^t  they  not,  in  an  opeiu 
hold,  and  manly  way,  to  have  then  declared,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  peace  while  that  government  ha4 
existence,  and  that,  to  cH^in  so  desir^l^le  an  object,  thi^ 
governm^it  must  of  necess^y  be  destrc^ed?  That,  however^ 
was  not  the  state  of  the  case  last  year;  nothic^  of  Aat  sott 
had  been  insisted  upon ;  no  such  opinion  was  ventured  to  ba 
advanced;  and  he  was  very  mudi  inclined  to  believe^  that 
if  the  object  for  which  we  were  about  to  i^gage  in  tli^  wat 
had  been  stated  by  the  executive  government  to  h^ve  boea 
the  subversion  of  the  government  of  France,  that  it  woid^ 
no^  either  in  that  House,  or  by  the  people  of  the  country^ 
have  been  supported.  He  complained,  therefore^  on  ib^ 
p^r^  of  tt^e  pe^Hi^  of  £Qgland»  and  <m  the  part  of  die  House 
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of  Cmttmons,  that  we  bad  been  led  into  a  war  upon  one 
pretence,  and  that  the  operations  for  carrying  it  on  were 
directed  to  purposes  and  objects  totally  diiFerent  from  those 
lield  out  to  that  House  and  to  the  country,  by  his  majesty*s 
tninisters. 

He  would  ask,  if  this  measure  was  necessary  for  carrying 
*ob  the  war  on  the  principles  avowed  last  year,  although  it 
was  not  then  either  a  fit  or  necessary  one?  It  would  be  a 
trifling  answer  to  say,  "  It  might  not  have  been  necessary 
then,  but  we  know  it  to  be  so  at  present,  and  it  is  never  too 
late  to  mend."  llie  manner  in  which  they  proposed  it 
Hhould  have  been  fair,  open,*  and  sincere ;  they  should  have 
told  the  House  the  truth;  they  should  have  confessed  their 
own  laches  last  year,  and  shewn  they  were  willing  and  de- 
sirous, by  new  diligence,  to 'make  the  best  atonement  in  their 
power  to  their  country  for  their  former  neglect  and  inatten- 
tion :  they  should  have  said  with  one  voice,  "  We  now  look 
upon  the  war  as  such,  that  this  measure  should  have  been 
adopted  originally,  and  that  it  is  a  necessary  one,  though  we 
entertained  a  different  opinion  at  first.*'  They  should  declare 
to  the  House  what  was  in  reality  their  system  and  their  object; 
in  what  particulars  it  had  been  altered  from  their  original 
plan;  and  then,  whether  such  alteration  was  for  the  better 
or  the  worse,  have  left  parliament  to  judge.  Certainty,  he 
thought  the  war  on  our  part  to  be  both  just  and  necessary, 
provided  it  was  impossible  to  obtain,  in  the  first  instance, 
Satisfkction  and  security  by  negotiation ;  but  he  could  never 
agree  that  we  should  continue  the  war  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  a  form  of  government  on  France.  He  certainly 
thought,  that  even  though  the  government  of  France  was  an 
unjust  or  wicked  government,  it  was  in  direct  contradiction 
of  the  first  principles  of  an  independent  state,  and  of  the 
sovereignty  of  nations,  to  interfere  with  its  formation.'  If  a 
people,  in  the  formation  of  their  government,  have  been 
ill-advised,  if  they  have  fallen  into  error,  if  they  have  acted 
imquitously  and  unjustly  towards  each  other,  God  was  their 
only  judge;  it  was  not  the  province  of  other  nations  to 
chastise  tneir  folly,  or  punish  their  wickedness;  by  chusing 
who  should  rule  over  them,  or  in  what  meaner  and  form  they 
should  be  governed. 

These  points,  continued  Mr.  Pox,  seemed  to  have  been 
iiniver^Hy  understood  and  assented  to  last  year:  they  were 
points  agreed  on  by  all  the  authors  he  had  ever  had  an  op- 
portmiily  to  consult,  who-  had  treated  of  the  law  of  nations, 
^r  the  nature  of-  government.  Now,  it  seemed,  we  had  en- 
tirely changed  our  systan,  and  were  to  employ  the  French 
emigrasilS'  in  support  of  our  new  one.    If  the  purport  of 


this  bill  l^ad  been  simply  to  enable  his  m^esty  to  enlifit  &« 
reigners,  be  should  have  considered  it  in  a  much  more  fa» 
vourable  light;  but,  to  hb  understanding  and  comprehensioa 
it  appeared  to  be  this:  that  we  pled^d  the  faith  of  this 
country  to  the  emigrants  for  the  full  restoration  of  all  their 
rights,  titles,  privileges,  and^  properties,  which  they  had  loit 
by  the  Revolution,  and  that  we  would  overturn  th^  preseol 
existing  government  of  France  by  force  of  arms.  With  re* 
spect  to  those  unfortunate  men,  the  emigrants,  there  was  no 
man  who  felt  more  sincerely  for  their  situation  than  he  did. 
It  was  true  he  differed  in  sentiments  with  most  of  them ;  ht 
disapproved  of  their  conduct  in  many  instances ;  but,  Jf  di& 
ference  of  opinion  were  a  cause  of  withholding  sympiohy  and 
compassion,  this  would  indeed  be  a  dismal  world  to  inhabit 
Difference  of  opinion  was,  in  his  mind,  one  great  cause  of 
the  improvement  of  mankind,  because  it  led  to  inquiry  and 
discussion.  It  was  his  opinion  that  in  all  points,  civil  and 
religious,  toleration  of  opinion  was  wisdom;  upon  that  de» 
pended  all  the  peace,  he  had  almost  said  all  the  virtue^  and 
consequently  all  the  happiness  of  the  world.  This  humane 
doctrine  was  the  great  leading  feature  of  the  mild  and  bene* 
ficent  system  of  Christianity,  and  what  had  toided  to  r^der 
it  such  an  inestimable  blessing  to  mankind.  He  sboidd^ 
therefore,  by  no  means  say  any  thin^  harsh  of  the  emigrantSi 
though  differing  from  them  in  sentiments ;  on  the  conttaryi 
it  appeared  from  their  conduct,  that  they  were  sincere  m 
their  professions.  But  because  he  sympathized  with  and 
compassionated  the  sufferings  and  misfortunes  of  those  men^ 
it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  willing  to  pledge  the 
faith  of  the  country  for  the  restoration  of  au  they  had  lost 
by  the  Revolution,*  and  for  the  total  subversion  of  the  pre^ 
sent  ruling  powers  in  France;  that  was  a  conduct,  which,  if 
adopted,  would,  in  his  opinion,  eaqpose  this  counUy  to  great 
and  tremendous  evils. 

The  war  in  itself,  considering  the  present  condition  of 
France,  Mr.  Fox  considered  as  formidable  to  this  ooimtrf 
and  to  its  constitution*  Whatever  might  be  the  objects  to 
be  attained  by  it  in  the  minds  of  other  men  he  could  not  tell^ 
two  only  seemed  most  desirable  to  be  entertained:  the  fint^ 
that  its  duration  should  be  as  short  as  possible ;  the  second, 
that  in  its  prosecution  it  should  be  as  litde  bloody  and  savage 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.  The  present  bill  he 
principally  objected  to  as  militating  against  those  two  wishea 
of  his  heart ;  for  it  would  certainly  tend  both  to  prdoBg  die 
.war,  and  render  it  more  savage,  bloody*  and  inhuman,,  than 
any  war  that  had  ever  di^aced  the  annals  o£  modem  nalK^na. 
M  the  ol^t.  0^  the  w,fix$  as  hs^d  been  ariginally  staledi  -was 
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to  TBOoter  the  exdxmre  lULvifpldon  ot  the  Scheldt  for  the 
United  States,  or  to  repel  any  insult  offered  us  by  the  French, 
or  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  present,  and  security  against 
fiiture  aggression,  he  confessed  that  he  should  be  sanguine  in 
Ins  hopes  with  respect  to  its  termination.  He  mi^t  then 
think,  that  those  who  considered  the  last  as  a  tprtunate 
campaign,  had  not  viewed  the  matter  so  unfairly ;  because, 
if  such  were  the  objects  of  the  war,  the  consideration  of  the 
l^aees  we  had  takm  mi^t  indaoe  the  French  to  think  of 
peaces  If  we  took  Ponw;herry,  that  mi^t  bring  us  a  Bt^ 
nearer  peace;  because  prudence  might  mducethem  to  tli^ 
measure,  in  order  to  save  the  remainder  of  their  Indian  pos- 
aeisions.  The  capture  of  St.  Domingo,  or  Martinico,  would 
be  another  st^  nearer  the  attainment  of  that  desirable  object; 
because  a  regard  for  the  preservation  of  their  other  domi- 
tiions  in  the  West  might  incline  them  to  conclude  a  peace. 
In  that  point  of  view  it  was  easy  to  conceive  how  a  nation  of 
Europe  might  be  conquered  in  the  East  or  West  Indies: 
Successes  of  this  kind,  in  all  former  waiS  had  be^i  so  many 
steps  towards  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Upon  such  grounds 
as  these  were  founded  the  peace  of  Utre(;ht  concluded  by 
Louis  XIV.,  the  peace  of  Fontainbleau  by  Louis  XV.,  and 
Ae  peace  of  Paris  in  1783  by  Great  Britain.  But  was  that 
the  case  in  the  present  war?  No  such  thing;  because  the 
phject  of  the  present  and  former  wars  was  essentially  different 
If  the  principle  of  the  present  bill  was  carried  into  effect^ 
We  must  necessarily  destroy  the  preseiM;  existing  government, 
or  what  you  please  to  call  it,  q(  France.  It  would  avail  us 
nothing,  if  our  object  be  die  de^ruction  o(  the  French  go* 
vemment,  to  take  the  whole  of  their  East  and  West  India 
dominions ;  it  would  avail  us  nothing  that  Brissot,  or  Danton, 
or  Robespierre  were  put  to  death ;  for  what  would  the  French 
aay?  <^True^  we  have  had  all  the^e  losses;  but  we  ane  not 
fighting  for  dominion  or  territory,  or  for  particular  m^i ;  we 
mre  fighting'  for  our  existence^  mi  for  the  existence  <^  oiur 
government."  Successes  of  this  kind,  therefore,  had  no 
«flect  whatever  towards  accelerating  the  conclusion  of  a  peace. 
it  was  true,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  more  we  took  of  their 
pQBsesiE»>ns,  the  more  we  should  reduce  their  strength,  and 
iherefore  ihe  more  we  should  incline  them  to  wish  for  peace. 
This  mode  of  arguing  was  certainly  right  what  one  thing  was 
held  equivalent  to  another,  and  when  th^  S^^  object  was 
die  loss  or  gain  of  possession  or  dominion.  These  arguments 
Imd  farce  or  apfdication  imly  to  a  ease  where  we  chanced  to 
be  at  war  with  a  government  tiiat  it  was  not  our  object  to 
destroy,  but  they  oonld  have  so  bearing  whatever  on  the  case 
of  a  war  wi^  a,  gcmaaaeni^  the  dei£ruotioB  of  which  was 
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jnade  a  necessary  preliminary  of  peaop.  To  $nch  a  goverti- 
ment,  therefore,  the  loss  of  an  island,  or  of  island^  coul4 
afibrd  no  argument  for  making  peace,  because  the  persons 
exercisijpg  the  powers  of  ^vemment  knew  that  our  pbject  ami 
endeavours  aimed  at  their  entire  destruction* 

It  might  be  said,  that  by  degrees  ive  might  so  weakeQ 
them^  that  they  would  consent  to  any  form  of  goyemmenl 
rather  than  continue  the  war;  for,  by  diminishing  iimx 
power,  we  should  lower  their  pride.  He  would  a^,  way 
there  any  man  in  that  House,  or  any  man  in  the  country^ 
that  had  ever  considered  the  subject,  who  thought  that  in  th^ 
present  situation  of  France  such  an  effect  comd  follow  froo| 
such  a  cause  ?  Could  we  conceive  that  thos<s  men,  with  such 
a  spirit,  whether  from  terror  of  their  rulers,  depravity  of 
heart,  enthusiasm,  or  jfrom  whatever  cause  such  a  spirit  an4 
disposition  might  have  originated;  could  we  conceive  tha| 
these  men  woiud  be  found,  in  any  considerable  number,  t# 
change  the  sentiments  they  had  almost  to  a  man  adopted,  c^ 
formmff  a  government  for  themselves,  and  tamely  and  pub* 
missively  bear  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  power,  and  take  any  go* 
vernment  that  should  be  dictated  to  than ;  and  all  this  because 
we  might  have  proved  successful  in  the  £^st  or  West  Indies? 
tf  any  person  could  hold  such  an  opinion,  his  mind  must  be 
strangely  constituted  indeed!  It  might,  however,  be  said* 
that  our  successes  would  tend  to  make  the  people  discontented 
with  their  pi*esent  rulers,  and  diminish  tlieir  attachment  to 
their  government  Was  such  an  efi^t  to  be  expected,  or  at 
all  likely  to  be  produced  ?  Was  there  a  man,  woman,  or  even 
a  child,  in  France,  who,  having  borne  all  that  they  had  borne 
within  the  last  five  vear%^ho,  having  witnessed  the  hprrons 
and  blood  with  which  their  country  has  been  deluged,  to 
whom  each  day  had  been  a  day  of  life  and  death,  yet  had 
nevertheless  adhered  to  their  government  and  their  ruler% 
would  now  desert  tliem  merelv  H>r  the  loss  of  an  island  in  the 
East  or  West  Indies  ?  We  all  knew  that  when  the  mind  waa 
irritated  and  goaded,  when  it  was  busied  in  viewing  daUr 
objects  of  terror  at  home,  it  was  npt  likely  to  be  much  a& 
fected  by  remote  consequences :  they  were  either  not  takea 
into  its  consideration  at  all,  or,  if  considered,  compared  with 
nearer  evils  they  were  looked  <m  as  nothing.  If  our  ol^eot 
was,  therefore,  against  the  government^  and  not  against  the 
possessions  of  France^  there  was  no  man  of  sense  who  would 
not  admit  that  those  difierent  advantages  which  he  had  »«• 
merated,  had  not  the  smallest  tendenqr  to  promote  or  restore 
peace;  and  there  could  be  no  advantage  irtiidi  we  could  po»* 
sibly  gaui,  that  could  contrtbute  to  this  end^  uvihm  we  idioold 
beahfe  to  take  Parisy  or  JwuM  Qthei:  niatei:i^part  of  France; 
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which  would '  be  found  an  undertaking  of  infinite  difficulty 
and  dreadful  danser. 

It  was  not  his  intention^  Mr.  Fox  said,  to  inquire  into  the 
cx>nduGt  of  the  war.     He  had  stated  these  points  merdy  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  war  to  which  he  had  alluded,  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  tended  to  the  acceleration  of  peace ;  and  certainly,  in 
that  point  of  view,  the  difference  was  great  indeed.    Viewings 
tfaerdTore,  the  present  bill  on  such  a  principle,  and  consider- 
ing it,  what  the  common  sense  of  mankind  must  admit  it  to 
be,  a  virtual  engagement  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  restore 
the  ancient  government  of  France,  and  to  replace  those  emi* 
grants  in  the  situation  they  formerly  enjoyed,  surrounded  by 
all  that  pomp  and  dignity  we  heard  so  elegantly  depictea^ 
peace  appeared  to  him  an  object  infinitely  distant.     It  was 
impossible  to  say  what  turn  the  affairs  of  France  might  take ; 
nothing  could  be  more  improper,  or  even  ridiculous,    than 
any  attempt  to  predict  what  might  occur :  but  looking  on  the 
circumstances  of  that  country  as*  they  were  at  present,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  say,  that  the  conquest  of  the  French  seemed 
to  him  a  task  so  dangerous  and  difficult,  that  he  should  be 
unwilling  to  advise  it  to  be  undertaken*     It  had  been  said  on 
a  former  night  by  an  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Jenkinson,} 
mid  it  was  wisely  and  truly  said,  that  the  best  mode  of  con- 
quering France  was  to  take  Paris,  and  that  the  only  means 
by  which  this  could  be  effected,  would  be  by  first  taking  the 
strong  towns  on  tlie  northern  frontier,  which  might  serve  as  a 
protection  for  our  troops,  and  enable  us  to  march  forward 
with  security :  that,  Mr«  Fox  said,  he  also  conceived  to  be 
wise  and  just  reasoning,  and  the  only  way  in  which  Paris 
could  be  taken;  but,  the  very  mode  proposed  for  attaining 
this  object,  convinced  him  at  once  of  the  difficulty,  and  al- 
most impossibility,   of  carrying  it  into  effect.     When    we 
looked  on  the  iron  frontier  of  France,  and  saw  what  must  be 
passed,  before  we  could  have  any  fair  prospect  of  marching 
to  Paris,  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  task  was  of  an  Her- 
culean kind ;  required  an  Herculean  labour,  lengdi  of  time» 
and  an  uninterrupted  series  of  success  to  accomplish ;  ^d  we 
should  also  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  causey 
and  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people  with  whom  we 
have  to  contend. 

It  had  been  mentioned  more  than  once,  and  he  presumed 
by  way  of  reproach  to  him,  that  he  gloried  in  the  victory 
of  Jeihappe.  He  had  heard  it,  often  as  it  had  been  men- 
tioned, without  pain  or  emotion;  for  he  had  fibt  said  any 
"thing  upon  that  subject  which  he  had  yet  found  cause  to  re- 
pent of;  nor  d|d  he  retract  a  angle  syllable  of  what  he  had 
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ever  said  on  that  occasion.  It  had  been  asked,  hy  way  of 
derision,  was  it  any  thing  extraordinary  for  60,000  men  to 
Yanquish  20,000,  and  wherein  consisted  the  ^lory  of  the 
action  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  a  thing  extraor- 
dinary or  surprising;  but  let  them  not  therefore  hold  the  va*- 
lour  or  military  character  of  the  French  too  cheap,  even  in 
their  present  situation.  It  was  not  his  design  to  detract  from 
the  valour  of  the  Austrians  or  Prussians,  much  less  did  he 
wish  to  detract  from  the  well-known  bravery  and  military  skill 
of  his  countrymen ;  at  the  same  time,  if  it  was  wise  and  ne- 
cessary  to  look  our  danger  in  the  face,  let  us  not  think  of  d&- 
'spisinff  our  enemy :  from  this  error  many  fatal  consequences 
had  often  arisen.  He  should  refer  the  House  for  the  military 
character  of  the  French,  to  the  manifesto  of  the  King  of - 
Prussia:  when  assigning  his  motives  for  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  war,  he  spoke  of  them  as  a  people  of  uncommon 
bravery,  and  approved  tactics.  This  was  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perience; and  not  merely  the  opinion  of  the  king  himsell^ 
f>ut  that  of  all  his  generals  and  officers;  men,  if  he  mi^ht  use 
the  term,  the  most  learned  in  military  afi^rs,  and  founded 
on  dreadful  experience  of  their  prowess. 

«— Experto  credite^  quantus 
In  clypeum  assurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat  hastam. 

In  the  description  which  this  declaration  gave  there  was  nothing 
upon  which  any  reasonable  hope  could  be  founded,  that  the 
French  were  a  people  easy  to  be  conquered :  to  which  he  must 
add,  that  the  experience  of  history  had  taught  him  to  expect 
that  such  a  people,  fighting  under  such  circumstances,  must 
be  very  formidable  to  the  most  powerful  enemy  that  could  be 
oppos^  to  them ;  and  if  we  were  to  conjecture  the  future 
from  the  consideration  of  the  past,  such  an  event,  as  the  com- 
plete  conquest  of  the  French  in  war,  could  not  be  reasonably 
expected.  If,  therefore,  this  was  likely  to  be  a  pursuit  so 
hopeless,  he  should  wish  to  ask,  whether  it  were  prudent,  or 
consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  this  country,  (for  the 
honour  of  a  nation,  like  the  honour  of  an  individual,  was  the 
most  valuable  and  sacred  of  its  possessions,)  to  employ  those 
unfortunate  people  in  such  a  visionary  scheme?  It  was  ndt 
right  to  pledge  our  honour  for  the  performance  of  what  all 
the  world  knew  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  perform,  and  what^ 
perhaps,  many  experience  people  considered  as  altogether 
impossible  to  effect. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  prospect  of  peace 
would  by  this  measure  be  placed  at  an  infinite  distance,  and 
that  it  was  highly  improper  to  pledge  ourselves  for  the  per- 
formance of  what  all  the  world  must  perceive  to  be  very 
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doubtful)  if  not  desperate,  Aamelj,  to  overittrn  the  present 
existing  government  of  France,  and  to  restore  to  tbes^  emi- 
grants afl  the  rights,  honours,  and  privileges  they  form»ly 
enjoyed,  he  was  led  to  consider  the  efiect  that  this  war,  by  its 
continuance,  would  have  on  the  hearts  and  the  general  mora*" 
lity  of  the  people  of  Europe.  He  did  not  mean  to  boast  the 
possession  of  humanity  as  peculiar  to  himself^  more  than  to 
any  other  person ;  but  he  begged  leave,  at  the  same  time,  to 
Say,  that  he  hoped  he  did  not  possess  less  than  any  other  man, 
who  had  not  more  acute  feelings,  or  a  better  understanding : 
he  was,  therefore,  convinced,  there  was  not  one  man  in  this 
country,  however  he  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion  as  to 
the  justice,  or  the  origin,  or  the  necessity  of  the  war,  who 
felt  more  real  anguish  for  the  calamitous  state  of  Europe  at 
this  moment  than  he  did.  It  had  been  said,  and  truly,  that 
one  of  the  many  evil  consequences  of  the  war  was,  that  it 
tended  to  render  the  hearts  of  mankind  callous  to  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  humanity.  When  we  daily  heard  of  the 
massacres  of  such  numbers  of  individuals,  that  memory  could 
iiot  even  recollect  their  names ;  when  we  contemplated  the 
slaughters  at  Lyons,  at  Marseilles,  at  Bourdeaux,  at  Toulon ; 
he  much  feared  that  the  eSkd  would  be  injurious  to  the  morals 
of  all  Europe:  the  misfortunes  experienced  by  multitudes  of 
individuals  at  these  and  other  places  had  been  so  great,  that 
the  mind  was  bewildered  in  the  magnitude  aiid  complication 
of  the  misery.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  human 
mind  might  be  made  so  familiar  with  misery,  and  scenes  of 
horror,  as  at  last  to  disregard  them,  or  at  least  to  view  them 
with  indifference.  It  was  difficult  to  preserve  always  the 
acuteness  of  th,e  feelings ;  and  it  was,  in  his  mind,  no  small 
misfortune  to  live  at  a  period  when  scenes  of  horror  and  blood 
were  frequent.  By  the  constant  repetition  of  such  scenes,  our 
feelings  were  by  degrees  blunted,  and  in  time  became  indi& 
.  ferent  to  what  at  first  would  interest  them  with  the  most 
amiable  sympathy  and  distress.  Humanity  on  this  account^ 
had  been,  by  the  Stoics,  deemed  a  weakness  in  our  nature, 
-and  in  their  opinions  impeded  the  progress  of  the  judgment, 
and  consequently  the  improvement  of  morals ;  but  his  senti- 
ments so  widely  differed  from  theirs,  that  he  thought  huma- 
nity not  only  not  a  weakness,  but  the  strongest  and  safesl 
friend  to  virtue.  No  man  could  lament,  therefore,  more  than 
he  did,  the  mischief  done  to  mankind  by  making  the  heart 
too  familiar  with  misery,  and  rendering  it  at  last  indifierent; 
because,  on  the  heart  and  on  the  feelings,  chiefly  depended 
our  love  of  virtue;  and  he  was  convincea  they  did  more  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  virtue,  than  the  wisest  precepts  of  the 
Wisest  men.    Humanity  was  one  of  the  most  beauj^l  parta 
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df  the  divine  system  <tf  CbristiaiiiQr,  nrhieh  taught  ns  not  only 
to  do  good  to  mankind,  but  to  love  each  other  as  br^ren  } 
and  this  all  depended  <mi  th6  sensibility  of  our  hearts,  the 
greatest  blessing  bestowed  by  Providence  on  man,  and  mth* 
out  which,  with  the  most  refined  and  polished  understanding 
he  would  be  no  better  than  a  savage. 

The  feelings  of  all  Europe  had  already  suffered  by  the  re» 
peated  horrors  of  France;  but,  with  regard  to  thdr  caus^ 
the  French  appeared  to  have,  in  a  sreat  measure,  been 
driven  to  these  violent  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  horror.    It 
Was  with  a  nation  as  with  an  individual ;  for  if  an  individual 
was  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  felt  himself  abandoned 
by  the  whole  world,  and  found  that  no  one  was  his  friend,  that 
no  one  interested  himself  in  his  happiness  or  weliare^  but  that 
all  mankind,  as  it  were  by  general  consent,  wei^  his  eiiemiesi 
he  must  become  a  misanwrope  and  a  savage  unless  he  poa- 
sessed  a  mind  more  heroic  and  exalted  than  we  had  any 
light  to  expect.     Such  was  the  situation  in  which  France  had 
been  placed;  almost  all  Europe  had  united  against  this  singte 
peoj^e;  not  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  any  territory  upon 
the  Khine,  or  restraining  the  strides  of  an  ambitious  monardt 
towards  universal  empire,  as  had  been  the  case  With  the  com* 
bination  against  Louis  XI V, ;  not  for  the  purpose  dT  repelling 
an  aggres^on,  or  to  obtain  reparation  for  an  injury,  or  satis- 
faction for  an  insult,  or  ind^mnifieation  for  losses,  and  secu« 
rity  for  fiiturp  peace,  but  for  die  open  and  avowed  purpose  of 
destroying  a  people,  or  compelling  them  to  accept  a  form  of 
government  to  be  imposed  on  them  by  force  of  arms;  and 
tfiat,  too,  the  form  which,  from  every  comecture  that  could 
possibly  be  made,  they  most  detested  and  abhorred — thei^ 
ancient  monarphy.     Could  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  French^ 
under  such  circumstances,  were  savage  and  ferocious?   H^ 
did  not  say  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  combined  powert 
to  compel  them  to  return  to  their  ancient  form  of  government ; 
St  was  enough  that  they  were  under  the  apprehension  of  it| 
and  that  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  were  leagued  in  armi 
against  them ;  and  iio  man  c6uld  deny,  but,  as  a  people,  they 
had  an  equitable  and  moral  right  to  resist  such  an  attempft 
gnd  to  refuse  their  submission  to  such  dictation. 

A  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  had  drawn  H 
pleasing  picture  of  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  France  un- 
der their  monarchy,  and  nad  bestowed  what  he  considered 
an  unmerited  eulogium  on  that  form  of  government,  whert 
the  French  peasant  was  described  to  have  sat  in  happiness  and 
iecurity  under  his  vine  or  his  olive.  He,  for  his  part,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  had  certainly  no  pretensions  to  any  thing  like  pro* 
found  pMIoscphical  obsenratioa  on  men  or  anumers^  but  hd 
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hud  been  in  France  Wbere  this  mild  and  tempefate  monaMhy 
was,  and  had  seen  some  of  thar  peasants,  who  were  so  fav 
from  having  any  thing  like  security  for  the  possession  of  miy 
property  they  might  nave,  that  it  was  altogether  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  higher  ordens;  and  their  situation  in  general  was^ 
to  all  appearance,  so  re^dete  with  misery,  so  abject,  and  sa 
wretched,  that  they  could  not  be  objects  of  enw  to  the  sab« 
jects  of  the  most  absolute  despots  upon  earth.  He  knew  that 
France  had  been  called  ^*  a  mitigated  absolute  monarchy  :"^ 
This  he  would  deny,  fiom  experience,  and  contend,  %hat  it 
was  most  fierce  andbarbarotfs.  He  did  not  mean  to  compare 
the  situation  of  the  people  of  France,  under  their  monardiy, 
with  the  situation  of  the  people  of  this  country,  or  with  the 
situation  of  die  inhabitants  of  Holland,  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  happy  Cantons  of  Switzerland;  he  would  compare 
them  with  the  inhabitants  erf*  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the 
other  despotic  governments  of  Europe,  and  contend,  that 
their  situation  was  by  far  the  most  distressed  and  wretched  of 
any  of  them.  Seeing  this  to  have  been  their  situatioi^  and 
apprehending  the  object  of  the  comlmied  powers  to  be  to  re>» 
place  them  in  that  bondage,  it  was  not  surprising  that  they 
should  become  furious. 

In  a  former  debate  on  this  bill,  he  had  heard  it  asked. 
Whether,  if  any  of  the  emigrants  employed  by  this  country 
should  be  taken  and  put  to  death,  we  were  to  retaliate?    He 
|iad  heard  also,  in  reply»  a  solitary,  but  dreadful,  f^  Yes;"  and 
surely  the  At  that  had  been  used  on  tl^s  reply  was  as  ill-timed 
as  it  was  inapplicable.    Dreadful  were  the  conseqpiences  that 
must  follow  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  retaliation ;  dreadful 
the  situation  in  which  these  unhappy  men  would  be  placed^ 
who  must,  if  taken,  be  cdnsidered  as  rebels,  and  put  to  death  i 
as  to  these  unfortunate  men,  the  war  would  be  a  civil  war  to 
all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  every  man  knew  that  civil  wara 
had  never  been  distinguished  by  humanity.     A  great  military 
authority  (Lord  Mulgrave)  had  asserted,  that  these  evils,  so 
much  apprehended,  were  not  likely  to  be  produced.     He  re« 
joiced  at  this. information;  but,  nevertheless,  he  believed  that 
thpse  gallant  men  who  fought  under  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
and  were  unfortunately  taken  prisoners,  had  been  to  a  max^ 
put  to  death.     The  same  noble  lord  had  asked,  whether  we 
should  suffer  ourselves  to  be  bullied  by  the  Fr^ich  out  of  the 
means  which  were  in  our  power?  Certainly  not ;  but  let  us  be 
certain,  in  the  first  place,*  that  these  means  rested  upon  fiur 
grounds,  and  were  such  as  we  had  a  just  right  to  us^     The 
opinion  which  be  was  about  to  state^  was  &e  many  other  of 
his  opinions,  perhaps  singular;  it  was  Uiis,  that  war  ought  ta 
be  parried  on  9»  merdfally  as  possibly  without  aoj  re^^d  to 
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bcx>k8,  oi:  in  the  practie^  .of  Europe;  and  hk^ory  taught  aU 
who  perused  it,  that  tbo  treaimait  dT  prisoaera  iu  civil  wars 
waa  never  remarkable  for  humanity.  Let  m  look  to  our  own 
history^  and  to  what  were  called  good  times.  We  had  had# 
during  the  present  century,  in  this  country,  two  rebellions, 
tethe  veart  17 15  and  1745.  Did  we  then  reverence  this 
mercifttl  maxim?  Did  we  con^der  that  the  treason  of  every 
man  was  done  away  bv  bis  holdinff  a  commission  firoia  a  w-^ 
reign  power,  when  taken  in  the  field  of  battle?  No:  Mr» 
Baddtife  (dSbred  this  plea;  but  it  did  not  avail  him:  he  was 
csecutad* 

If  the  French  were  to  land  in  this  kuigdom,  and  there 
diaiiGad  to  be  any  body  of  people  so  abandoned  to  all  sense 
of  dn^,  so  lost  to  the  love  of  their  country,  so  dead  to  their 
own  interest  and  happiness,  as  to  join  dian,  should  we  pardon 
any  of  them,  who  should  fmduoe  a  eommissicm  from  the  oon-^ 
Tentfen^  We  should  not.  I^  therefore,  any  of  these  emi- 
grants were  taken  in  the  field  of  battle^  in  arms  against  their 
ooontry,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  convention  would  re^ 
sped  ms  connaisnona  granted  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
or  that  those  commissions  would  afford  them  protection,  or 
seenrethem  fimn  punishment?  In  the  present  question,  if  we 
determined  not  to  retaliate^  in  what  a  disgraceful  and  calamitous 
sitni^on  did  we  place  tho^  whom  we  employed  I  And  if  we 
did  retaliate,  good  Grod  I  in  what  horrors  would  £urope  be 
involved!  In  whatever  point  of  view  he  considered  the  mea« 
sxBNt^  it  appeared  highly  objectionable ;  it  would  tend,  if  adopt* 
edy  to  render  the  war  more  bloody  and  of  longer  duration. 

Lei  us  take  a  view  (continued  Mr.  Fox)  oi  ancient  history, 
and  see  how  wars  have  been  conducted,  and  compare  them 
with  the  present ;  we  shall  then  see  the  reason  why  the  present 
war  is  more  bloody  and  more  crud»  than  any  of  those  wars 
recorded  in  modem  history.  In  modem  wars,  the  contest 
has  been,  generally  speaking,  ccmcerning  the  possession  of . 
territory;  at  least  the  loss  of  territory,  for  die  most  part,  has 
determined  it;  each  acknowledgmg  the  independence  of  the 
odier  as  a  nation ;  and  therefore  the  parties,  like  two  Individ 
duals  at  law,  did  not  seek  to  destroy  each  other  after  their 
difference  was  determined.  In  ancient  wars,  the  contest  waa 
between  powers  seeking  the  destruction  and  extermination  of 
faoh  other  as  a  nation.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  take  from  the. 
mfld  effects  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  also  has  tended 
to  so&en  the  manners  of  men,  but  the  merciful  manner  in 
wUdi  modam  wars  have  been  carried  on,  in  comparison  of 
the  ancaent,  baa  resulted  cbkfy  from  this  great  difference  be« 
tween  their  dbjec^    Ddmia  esi  CariAagQp  said  the  RcNnai^ 
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seriate  ofCaithige:  Athem  coiicei?ed  it  wm  fer  kcr  intetMt 
to  destroy  the  governinent  of  Spsrttf  an4»  vice  v»«i»  the  Mbk 
icedlMiiam  were  convinced  of  ue  tieccwitv  of  extirptttiw  1^ 
Greeks.  To  these  wars  of  the  ancients,  the  dTil  wars  of  md- 
d^m  times  alone  a£)rd  a  parallel,  becaiMe  tfieir  objects  am 
also  to  effect  the  destruction  of  governments;  and  for  tfem 
reason,  they  are  less  merciiul  and  mild  than  wan  waged  be* 
tween  independent  sovereigns.  The  present  contest  with 
France  may  be  justly  termed  a  civil  war,  in  the  force,  the 
acrimony,  and  savageness  with  which  it  is  carried  on. 
•  The  combined  powers  had  declared  that  the  government  of 
France  must  be  destroyed,  and  that  declaration  had  rendered 
the  French  desperate  and  cruel.  That  was  a  system  atwliidi 
humanity  shuddered ;  that  was  a  system  promoted  by  the  pre- 
sent bill ;  a  system  openly  avowed  and  maintained  by  toose 
who  supported  the  principles  of  this  measure.  That  syaietu 
had  already  had  its  efiects  inthis  country ;  it  had  rendered  til* 
people  callous  f  some  through  &ar,  a  power  which  dqanved  a 
man  of  rationality;  osiers  by  indifierence,  which,  preveoted 
a  man  from  exerting  his  intellects,  and  benumbed  his  fedinga. 
To  what  but  this  could  be  imputed  the  excessive  severitjr  oIl 
the  sentences  lately  passed  upon  Mr..  Muir,  Mr.  Palmer,  and 
others  for  having  done  nothitrg  more  than  an  honest  man, 
acting  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  a  misguided  judgment, 
might  conceive  it  to  be  his  duty  ^  do;:  for  naving  done  no- 
thing more  than  pursue  a  little  too  closely  the  former  eon- 
duct  of  bis  present  prosecutor?  To  what  but  this  coidd  be 
imputed  the  general  disinclination  of  the  House^  and  lastly, 
its  absolute  refusal,  to  interfere  with  these  sentences?  If  any 
man,  three  years  ago,  had  committed  such  an  off?nce^  and 
had  received  such,  a  sentence,  the  House  would  have  fired 
with  indignation,  and  interfered  to  prevent  ita  executicMi. 
That  punishments  so  enormous  should  be  inflicted  on  gentle^ 
men  erf*  a  literal  education,  and  irreproachable  manners,  pro- 
bably possessed  of  good  hearts,  and  whose  only  crime  so  neaa4y 
resembled  the  virtues  of  other  men,  who  even  arrogi^ed  to 
themselves  some  merit  on  that  head ;  that  such  men,  for  a  bteia 
misdemeanour,  should  receive  a  sentence  worse^  than  dcatii ; 
a  sentence  that  had  the  certainty  of  death,  widiout  its  imme- 
diate release  from  misery,  a  lingering,  peevish  infliction  of  a 
punishment,  which,  in  cruelty,  exceeded  immediate  death'; 
and  all  this  for  a  conduct  not  long  since  deemed  meritorious  i 
this  was  owing  to  the  horrid  examples  of  France,:  and  arose 
fronf  inordinate  fear,  and  miserable  aj^rehension.  Was  lie 
Hot,  then,  entitled  to  say,  that  the  present  war  was  danfienHBr 
to  the  constitution  of  this  country,  since  it  tended  so  dnecthr 
to  extinguish,  in  that  House  and  in  the  people,  tiie  spirit  which 
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;)iad  bkherto  guarded  the  conuitutiqa  from  the  daily  attacks 
oi  the  exeeutive  power  ?  Impressed  so  forcibly  wkli  tlitse  seu<- 
fitoiealsi  he  felt  himself  unsdble  to  withhold  his  opioion ;  nut; 
irpoi  any  expectation  of  making  any  deep  impres^on  on  the 
jQiyorilgr  of  that  House;  that,  he  was  well  convinced,  woi«Id 
be  a  hopeless  expectation;  but  because  he  conceived  it  his 
dut^  so  to  do»  that  the  public  n^ght  be  called  upon  to  exert 
tbeurjudgment 

Hiere  were  two  points  more  to  be  considered,  before  he 
could  take  leave  of  the  subject:  fir^t  the  probable  effect  this 
systm  would  haye  on  the  French  character;  and  second,  the 
immense  expence  the  measure  mieht  introduce  in  the  public 
eqienditttre  of  this  countiy.  WiUi  -_  regard  to  the  first  point, 
it  was- to  be  observed,  that  the  Frendi  character  was  a  marked 
one ;  and  nothing  was  more  prominent  in  it  than  an  attach- 
ment to  their  country,  which  might  be  called  patriotism,  or 
iBationalityf  but  which  consisted  in  the  desire  of  having  France 
appear  magnanimoua  and  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
,  Perhaps  in  this  they  had  never  been  equalled,  except  by  the 
aoci^it  Romans.  This  ought  to  make  the  House  cautious  as 
to. what  might  be  the  result  of  employing  any  very  consider^ 
able^  number  of  these  men«  Let  them  consider,  that  should 
we  even  succeed  in  placing  Louis  XVII.  on  the  throne,  and 
a  question  of  indemnity  were  to  arise,  perhaps  these  very 
French  troops  we  had  employed  miffht  take  part  against  us ; 
thfl^  might  possibly  have  also  other  interests  in  betraying  us. 
He  did  nor  mean  to  say  tliey  would  do.  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  not  be  altogether  discreet  to  hold  out  to  them 
too  greet  a  temptation.  Sui^x)se,  however,  that  we  should 
ikil  m  our  attempts,  and  should  be  forced  to  return  to  the 
fiml  object  of  the  war,  what  would  be  then  tlie  conseauence  ? 
We  should  become  the  sad  spectators  of  the  ruin  we  had  oc- 
easioned ;  we  should  hear  these  emigrants  reproach  us  in  this 
manner:  ^^  W.e  depended  on  your  promises,  and  you  have 
deceived  us ;  we  relied  on  you  with  confidence,  and  you  have 
th^  prevented  us  from  using  any  endeavour  to  reconcile  pur- 
4d.ves  lo  our  country/'  We  should  then  be  forced  either  to 
cast  them  out  to  the  wide  world  in  misery  and  distress,  or  to 
burden  the  people  of  this  country  for  their  maintenance ;  a 
burden  diat  would  be  more  heavy,  and  less  just,  than  that  in 
consequence,  of  the  protection  affi)rded  the  loyalists  in  the 
Afloiencan  war*  Widi  regard  to  the  expence,  it  was  impos- 
eible  to  say  to  what  extent  it  might  go ;  and  as  our  resources, 
like  all  human  things,  had  their  limits,  we  could  not  be  quite 
aore  thQ  people  womd  be  able  to  bear  the  burden;  nor  could 
'We  be  sur^  supposing  them  able,  that  they  would  be  long 
wjJUJngio  do  so.^  When  so  desirablean  e«id  wotdd  be  aGC9m«- 
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plifthed  God  on! j  knew  \  but  ke  eontehd^d,  that  we  should 
mdeavour  to  accelerate  the  period  of  peaces  and  to  make  the 
war' as  little  savage  and  fim>eiou8  as  possible.  Hiis  bill^  as 
ihilnical  to  these  two  very  desirable  objects,  which  were  »o 
much  the  wish  itf  his  heaH;,  siiould  have  his  decided  aegatire* 

The  bill  passed  without  a  divisiioiu 
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ON  ihc  rtth  ef  At)ril  a  message  was  deHVered  teim  tfie  &inr^ 
informing  the  Houfee  ©f  Conanons  of  the  treaty  concluded' 
with  the  King  of  Prussia ;  by  which  Gt^at  Britain  ated  the  St^es^ 
Generd  had  jointly  stipulated,  to  grant  that  monarch  a  lai^^  s^ribdidj 
fot  the  prosecution  of  liie  wan  When  the  tersM  were  laid  before 
the  House,  it  appeared  that  i,8oo,qoo^  were  to  be  paid  him  for 
the  services  of  a  twelvemonth ;  of  which  Holland  was  to  fimuUx 
400,000/.  The  immensity  of  such  a  sum>  advanced  to  a  prince  in 
whom  little  or  no  confidence  was  renosed,  awakened  the  fears  of 
those  who  dreaded  his  dnplicity»  ana  that  being  once  in  possession 
of  this  treasure,  he  wonM  feel  little  concern  for  those  from  whom 
he  had  received  it.  This  apprehension  was  the  more  justly 
founded,  as  he  was  privately  negodating  with  tilie  French  govern- 
ment  at  this  very  time,  and  pMaring  for  that  secesaioii  friMn  the 
confederacy  which  he  had  already  resblved  on.  The  mcssi^  was 
taken  into  consideration  on  the  ^oth,  wh^n  Ms.  Pitt  op^ed  the  mA- 
iect  to  the  House,  and  moved,  "  That  the  sum  of  two  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  he  granted  to  make  good  the  engage- 
ments which  his  majesty  has  entered  into  with  the  King  ofmssi^, 
as  well  as  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expences  which  tiiay  he  in- 
curred for  ^e  service  of  the  year  1794,  and  to  take  such  mfeasures 
as  the  exigency  <rf  afiairs  may  require ;  and  that  such  nrta  be 
raised  by  loan  or  eicchequer  bills,  to  be  charged  upon  ibt  fiMt 
aids  to  be  granted  in  the  next  session  of  parlmmettt*" 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  aajr  a  &w  wmd6^ 
Upon  the  present  extraordinary  occaai(»]»  and  the  extsaoi^iMBnr 
maimer  in  which  the  subject  had  bcea  brought  forward]^ 
the  right  honourable  the  chaucdU<^of  tibeexchtoner.  Vkm 
comnencementi^tlie  speech  of  tberi^tkoiioiinaBletfentle- 
inan  appeared  to  him  to  be  <^  tbeisoet  alaming  teadei^rit 
beld  out.a  system,  which,  if  pursued,  the  westl^  of  dbi84>iw. 
tfh  ey«6C«u^pofiiqg  it  i(o  «Koaed  d^  movt  isDgmM JbifM  •f 


"Ae  moft  Uberal  cakuIdtoTr  ^W  can^Moeativdy  Aodiiiig.  It 
m^^Bfifid  ta  convey  this  idea,  that  we  were  not  omv  to  aubskli^ 
tbe  Kiog  cxf  Prussia,  a»d  enable  bimto  caixvy  cm  bis  qpefati9Qf 
is^  the  war,  whenever  be  migbt  be  tu*e4  of  so  dping  at  bis  ow^ 
eKpencGi  bmt  also  to  bear  tbe  nifbple  expeooe  of  i^y  otfa^r 
poweTi  whenever  that  power  should  be  in  tbe  bumpier  to  ex-> 
press  the  same  inclination.  Tbe  right  bpnouraUe  gentleman 
had  sai^  that  if  he  had  the  honour  of  advising  the  court  pf 
Berlin,  he  had  no  doubt  which  way  his  qpimon  would  b9 
^ven;  because  the  existence  of  tbe  nation  depended  on  the 
issue  of  the  contest;  but  that  the  court  of  Berlii^i  (rpm  a  eon* 
sideration  of  the  restricted  commerce,  the  limited  resources, 
and  the  nature  and  form  of  the  constitution  of  Prussia*  (which, 
by  tbe  way,  was  no  proof  of  its  excellence,)  might  have  enter** 
tained  doubts  how  far  it  was  prudent  to  remain  a  principal  in 
this  contest;  vet,  notwithstanding  those  conaideratipns,  the 
right  honourable  gentl^sman  would  have  bad  no  hesitation  in 
.advising  that  court  to  have  continued  a  prindp^  in  the  war. 
The  house  would  recollect,  tberefoi^,  that  it  was  told  b^  the 
ininister  of  the  King  of  England,  that  his  ally,  the  K^iii^  of 
Pnissia,  had  been  so  ill  advised,  that  he  had  taken  the  tlmid» 
tbe  weaV,  tbe  mean,  the  wicked,  the  shameful  and  scandaloiis 
determination,  by  abandoning  the  war,  of  abandoning  bis  own 
honour,  aban4oning  thie  interest  and  safety  of  his  own  subjects; 
this  was  the  amount  of  that  observation. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  bad  not,  Jipwever,  stop* 
pfsd  th^re ;  he  went  further,  and  said,  since  this  wai^  the  cas^ 
since  sucb  had  been  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Pn|#si«,  such 
the  timid  and  pusillanimous  result  of  the  councils  of  the  cottrt 
of  Berlin,  that  Greal;  Britain  ought  to  step  forward, 
and  press  the  King  of  Pnissia  to  procee4  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  b^  counsellors,  and  engage  tp  bear  th^ 
e^pence.  What!  when  Spain,  Austria,  and  all  tk»  other 
powers  might  come  to  the  same  resobition  ?  Y^  tbpu^b 
a^  £)^09pe  s^coild  come  to  that  ^'esolutioQ ;  for  be  b^A  smd, 
tl^irom  ^  moment  that  resc4ution  was  t^^^  it  became  , 
our  int^est  and  o^  4^ty  tosta^d  in  the  place  of  this  npm^rcb* 
and  to  say  to  him,  >^  l^nce  you  are  so  ill  advised  upon  thin 
bttswef^  and  are  determined  to  withdraw  yoi^rself  from  tbe 
cowtest,  let  ttf  baveyoijir  trpops,  and  you  sh^ll  have  our  m^mey** 
Mr.  ^ox  sai4  be  wished  to  ask,  whether  the  wbo)e  of  that  ar* 
gui^fli^t  w^  npt  applicable  to  Sp^,^  and  to  all  tbe  pth^r  a»ii-* 
hif/s4  P<>^'ers«  at  present  at  wmr  wit|i  France  ?  This  was  not 
an  ii^le  %)eci4ation,  it  Vfigl^  soon  bec«^  a  retdity.  Pid*  tbe 
ridiJk^^OAO^a^legfnt^an  know  the  momcj^  of  Austria? 
I^  h^  any  ilfi^g  tp  say,  that  could  give  ibe  people  pf  this 
copftry.afjgr  gcojwd  to  1^  ^  the  sfmpe  ijl^cixb^  i)rpul4.i}pt 
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be  felt  by  the  other  powers  as  had  been  depressed  by  Prussia? 
They  had  the  same  circumstances  of  difficulty  with  regard  to 
their  wealth  and  commerce ;  and  all,  except  the  Dutch^  the 
same  defect  with  respect  to  their  constitution.    Was^  there 
any  inconvenience  felt  by  the  Kingof  Prussia,  that  did  net 
belong,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  to  the  other  combined  powers?  "What,  then,  was 
to  be  expected  to  be  the  result  ot  all  this  ?  Wh]^,  that   the 
whole  expence  would  eventually  fidl  on  Gf eat  Britain.     He 
laid  the  more  stress  upon  this,  because  the  whole  force  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  argument  went  to  this  point. 
When  this  came  to  be  coupled  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  war, 
the  total  destruction  of  die  French  government,  the  atuatioia 
of  this  country  was  dreadful.     If  we  should  be  of  opbion,  that 
our  existence  as  a  nation  depended  on  that  point,  as  the  right 
honourable  centleman's  argument  maintained,  and  the  other 
powers  should  follow  the  steps  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  then^ 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  existence,  we  might  be  brought  to  pay 
for  every  man  and  every  horse  in  Europe,  employed  against 
the  French  in  the  present  dreadful  contest.    From  our  con- 
duct in  this  war,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  had  been  originally 
attacked  in  it,  and  Prussia  not  at  all;  as  if  France  had  at-» 
tacked  us  in  the  East  and  the  West  hidies ;  and  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  only  at  war  with  France  as  our  ally  and  assistant. 
But  we  all  knew  the  fiict  to  be  otherwise,  that  the  King  ^f 
Prussia  originally  began  it;  and,  for  any  thing  we  could  now 
prove  to  the  contrary,  it  was  that  very  beginning  of  his  whidt 
brought  on  the  aggression  made  by  the  French  on  Holland^ 
and  which  involved  us*  in  the  contest.     What  does  the  King 
of  Prussia  say  to  us  upon  this  occasion?  Does  he  say,  "  Sorry 
I  am  that  1  have  involved  my  friends  in  a  disagreeable  situ- 
ation ;  that  I  have,  without  intending  it,  brought  upon  thekn 
the  calamities  of  war;  but  now  that  I  have  done  so,  I  feel 
myself  bound,  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  of  justice,  to  double^ 
nay,  treble  my  efforts  to  get  them  out  of  it  ?'  No :  the  langua^e^ 
was  this,    **  I  have  got    Great  Britain  and  Holland    into 
this   contest:    they   are  involved  in  it  at  this  moment  from 
tny  adventure,  and  my  dominions  i^re  more  remote,  and  con- 
sequently not  so  immediately  affected  as  theirs :  I  will  dis- 
fbntinue  my  efforts,  unless  they  chuse  to  bear  my  expcnces.** 
^  It  was  hardly  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  a 
circumstmice  more  bdious,  and  more  liable  to  suspicion' of 
evei^  kind,  than  this  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia:  it  ha<l 
in  it  -such  materials,  and  was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fratid^ 
per^y,  and  meanness,  perfectly  new  to  all  modem  political 
history.    He  had  declared  it  to  be  our  cause,  and  not  his;  ^nd 
that  he* would  proceed  no  further  on  bis  own  account    Sq 
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indfeed,  ^d  been  Ae  conduct  of  the  K^ 
liiat.  it  Was  impossible  for  any  man  of  the  least  prudence  to 
trust  that  court  in  any  thing;  and  yet  this  was  the  court  to 
which  the  people  of  this  country  were^  by  the  proposal  of  the 
imnister  of  the  King  of  England  that  night,  to  p^  1^350,0002. 
£Mr  carrying  on  the  war  which  that  court  itself  commenced. 
TVhat  security  had  we^  eyen  after  agreeing  to  pay  this  money^ 
that  the  Ktn^  of  FErusaia  would,  not  say,  he  had  met  with  fiuy 
ther  diffioulties,  and  make  another  demand  of  us,  eyen  in  the 
course  of  this  campaign  ?  What  confidence  could  we  place  in 
9  person  who  had  alr^dy  betrapred  all  confidence?  How  did 
we  know  that  the  success  of  this  application  woidd  not  giye 
birth  to  others?  Though  some  might  be  disposed  to  blame 
them,  yet  in  his  mind  Austria  and  Spain  might  come  to 
us  with  a  much  better  graces  with  more  honour,  and  with 
XDore  reason,  for  a  suteidy  than  Prussia. 

All  this  while,  howeyer,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  mistak- 
mg  the  thing  altogether.     It  was  not  Prussia  that  asked  this 
onis,  it  was  we  who  requested  Prussia  to  accept  it.  It  seemed 
aa  if  the  existence  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  nation,  depended  upon 
jthis  assistance  of  Prussia.     This  was  called  a  day  of  good 
fortune  to  England.     A  day  of  "joy  and  satisfiwjtion !"    The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  indeed,  seemed  struck  with  the 
words  as  soon  a^  he  used  them,  and  on  that  account  had  en- 
4eayoured  to  explain  them  away;  the  explanation,  howeyer, 
was  of  a  curious  nature.     It  seemed  tliat  the  existence  of  Great 
.3]^tain,  as  a  nation,  depended  upon  this  assistance  of  Prussia; 
japd  on  this  account  it  was  matter  of  Joy,  that  we  possessed 
tbe  means  of  affording  this  assistance.   U  mi||^ht  be  compared, 
not  to  the  case  of  a  man  congratulating  his  friend  afflicted 
.  with  a  dreadful  disease,  that  though  the  amputation  of  a  limb 
jnight  be  painful  An  the  cmeration,  and  perhaps  doubtful  in 
the  eyent,  yet  that  it  would  probably  save  his  life ;  but  it  re- 
sembled the  case  <if  a  man  expressing  to  that  friend  his  jo^ 
und  satisfaction  that  there  were  no  other  means  pf  saying  ins 
life.    It  might  haye  been  wished  that  the  minister  had  pos* 
^sessed  a  better  taste  than  to  haye  selected  suchatopi&asa 
theme  of  joy.    It  should  haye  been  spoken  of  as  a  scene  of 
painful  sufferings  such  as  this  country  had  seldom  if  eyer  before 
felt 

Maying  said  this,  he  wished  to  know  in  what  light  we  were 
to  consider  the  situation  of  the  King;  of  Prussia  in  the  war 
at  this  moment?  It  was  at  least  extremely  ambiguous.  Had 
he  c^%9ed  to  be  a  principal  or  not?  Indeed,  the  right  honour- 
iE^le  gendeman  had  given  no  information  on  that  subject; 
^J^v  a  good  reason,  because  he  had  none  to  give.  But  he 
'  ^bai  thought  proper  to  allude  to  other  treaties,  and  to  take 

8  4 
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what  he  ealled  n.  comparatiire  ^iew  of  them  and  of  the  pretait; 
and  in  doing  this,  he  had  recoui^sc  to  a  paltry  quibble^  that 
was  unworthy  of  him*  *  He  was  surpriised  that  a  tnaii»  pre» 
tending  to  any  thing  like  intellect,  or  who  had  a  mind  of  any 
size,  should  attempt  it.  He  meant  the  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ftidiary  treaty  with  Prussia  against  the  power  of  Atistm,  in 
the  year  1758,  at  a  time  when  we  were  not  actually  at  war 
with  the  House  of  Austria,  though  it  i^-as  well  known  that 
at  that  period  France  was  supporting  the  Empress  Queen  in 
Germany,  and  we  engaged,  in  opposition  to  them,  to  espouse 
the  interests  of  the  House  of  Brandenbourg.  To  revert, 
th^efore,  to  his  question,  he  would  ask,  whether  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  any  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  prindpri  in 
the  war,  or  not?  If  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  principal, 
why  was  he  to  be  treated  with  on  the  footing  of  a  neutral 
power,  or  why  were  we  to  hire  30,000  men  above  those  ht 
was  bound  to  famish  us  with  by  treaty,  inerely  to  enrf>le 
his  Prussian  majesty  to  display  his  thirst  for  military  glory 
at  our  expence. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  was  the  command  of  the 
troops  that  were  to  be  employed,  and  for  v^hidi  we  were  to 
lay  the  King  of  Prussia.     The  right  honourable  gentJeman 
lad  said,^  it  was  proper  they  should  be  under  the  command 
of  a  prince  so  fond  of  military  glory;  now,  he  did  not  expect 
to  hear  that  it  was  matter  ot  **  joy  and  satisfaction**  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  when  their  money  was  voted  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  army,  some  officer  of  their  own  was 
not  to  have  command  and  controul  over  them :  in  the  oon)- 
mon  course  of  common  sense,  it  might  have  been  expected, 
that  those  who  paid  them  should  command  them,  instead  ^ 
giving  the  command  to  a  pcr9on  who  had  already  given  such 
very  indifferent  proofs  of  integrity.     In  the  next  place,  how- 
ever, we  were  informed,  that  this  subsidized  army  was  to  he 
employed  for  British  purposes,  and  that  the  conquests  it 
might  make  were  to  be  placed  to  the  advantage  of  the  mari- 
time powers :  but  a  very  slight  r^ectioii  woukl  iMnvinoe  the 
House,  that  this  boasted  convenience  was  productive  of  no 
beneficial  consequences;  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  tended 
to  retard  than  to  accelerate  the  purposes  for  wfaidi  Ae  treaty 
had  been  made.    The  great  object  of  all  these  treaties  was, 
to  enable  the  continenSd  powers  with  whom  we  were  con^ 
nected  to  fisht  their  own  battles  with  effect,  and  to  create  so 
powerful  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  France,  as  to  hinder  Ac 
full  ^Sset  of  her  naval  exertions.    When  tiiis  was  understood 
to  be  the  nature  and  effect  of  these  affiances,  every  €<mtract- 
ing  party  under  the  influence  of  private  interest  would  i»- 
turaUy  be  disposed  to  the  utmost  exertion  for  the  ecmunoB 
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iOKWie.  But  we/wiere  now  so  diffident  of  tbe  seal  of  our  alliesy 
that  we  were  dotermined  to  moke  it  eatireijr  a  Britifth^  and 
})utch  concern ;  and  yet  to  employ  a  monarch  to  act  in  oar 
behalf)  who  took  no  interest  in  the  i»ue  of  the  ^terprizea  he 
xnight  undertake.  The  ri^t  honourable  the  chanodlor  of 
the  exchequer  had  been  as  per^icuous  as  he  usually  was  hi 
aaatters  of  detail,  in  his  comparative  estimate  of  the  experioe 
of  this  subsidiary  treaty,  and  those  which  had  been  concluded 
between  this  country  and  the  other  Cretman  princes.  But 
-without  examining  into  the  minutiae  of  these  different  treaties, 
he  would  only  remark,  that  under  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  1787,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  bound  to  furnish  the 
iking  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States  of  Holland  with 
32,000  men,  for  the  sum  of  6oo,ooo2.  so  that  every  shilling 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  aggregate  sum  was  appropriated 
to  the  payment  and  sustenance  of  the  additional  30,000  men, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  at  least  tiL  per  man,  exclusive  of 
the  400,000^  which  were  to  be  paid  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
before  he 'began  his  march;  so  that  upon  the  whole  the 
sam  of  sixteen  hundred  thcHisand  pounds  was  to  be  paid 
to  this  prince  during  tbe  first  nine  months  of  our  alliance 
with  him. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  it  was  not,  however,  his  inten* 
tion  to  dwell  any  longer,  as  the  terms  of  this  bai^n  gave 
rke  to  inquiries  of  very  inferior  moment,  when  compared 
(With  those  more  important  suggestions  which  arose  from  the 
jgeneral  view  of  tbe  subject,  and  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  party  widi  whom  we  had  formed  this  alliaooe*  And 
bere  he  would  ask  the  House,  whether  the  perfidious  oonduot 
of  the  court  of  -Berlin  to  France  and  Poland  was  a  sufficient 
motive  to  induce  us  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  its  future 
adherence  to  the  faith  of  treaties?  Or  could  we  hope  to^ 
4erive  mudh  benefit  from  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Prta^ 
sia,  wh^i  his  having  ruined  his  own  subjects,  and  exhausted 
histreasurv^  were  as^ned  as  the  principal  reasons  for  affopd- 
aag  him  this  supply  of  money  ?  He  was  also  under  some 
difficulty  as  to  the  extent  of  the  engagements  im^r  whidh 
the  States  of  Holland  had  ccmie  by  tSe^stipulatiensof  dbk 
tieaty:  for,  according  to  its  tenor,  we  were  bound,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  pay  the  King  of  Prusria  the  whole  of  fte 
aum,  and  had  omy  the  oolfaiteral  security  of  Hoyaad  to  the 
amoisBt  of  400,000/.,  and  the  I^utch  were  only  bound  to  make 
this  pigment  for  the  course  of  the  current  year;  whereas,  by 
a  separate  article,  we  had  ^^^^  to  continue  it  during  the 
eonlinuanoe  id  the  war.  'Aie  right  honourable  gentleman 
was,  indeed,  better  acquat^ted  with  tbe  resources  of  the 
jitates  of  the  United  Brmrinees  ikmi  he  could  pretend  to 
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be;  but»  could  he  ^ve  the  Hoase  any  asranmce,  that  thtijr 
could  bear  this  expence  for  any  longer  period  than  the  pre- 
sent campaign,  however  willing  they  might  be  to  continue 
it  farther  ?  And  however  that  might  be,  he  was  compelled  to 
say>  that  amidst  the  general  commiseration  which  he  felt  for 
every  nation  involved  in  this  contest,  he  could  not  help  fee- 
ing, in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  the  Dutch,  because  he  was 
persuaded  they  were  forced  iftto  the  war  against  their  in- 
clination, and  because  otherwise  they  would  have  preserved 
their  tranquillity  by  a  candid  and  open  negociation.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  we  were  told  that  the  Dutch  were 
seriously  aggrieved  by  the  French.  It  was  contended,  that 
.we  were  bound  to  maintain  to  the  Dutch  the  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  But  did  they  complain  of  the 
infringement  or  aggression?  Certainly  they  did  not;  they 
would,  however,  have  complained;  but  such  was  their  situ* 
ation,  and  such  their  awe  of  the  French,  that  they  dared  not 
Now  gentlemen  began  to  speak  more  openly,  and  ridiculed 
those  who  could  be  so  weak  as  to  beljeve  that  these  were  the 
grounds  of  the  war.  One  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
exclainjed,  "  A  war  for  the  Scheldt !  mie  guerre  de  pot  de 
chanihe !  Do  you  really  think  so?  Are  you  really  such  fools? 
Are  you  such  ideots  as  to  think  that  what  was  held  forth  in 
the  king's  speech,  and  in  the  address  of  this  House  in  answer 
to  It,  as  the  pretences  of  the  war,  to  be  really  the  objects  of 
the  war?'  Sir,  (said  Mr.  Fox,)  to  tell  you  the  trutb^  1  am 
not  that  fool;  for  I  never  did  think  so;  and  I  as  much  believe 
that  ministers  went  to  war  for  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  to  the  Dutch,  as  they  would  for  the  mean  object 
alluded  to  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 

But,  was  it  probable  that  this  measure  of  subsidizing  ttie 
King  of  Prussia  would  be  in  the  end  effectual?  The  di^rent 
powers  in  the  confederacy  were  in  distressed  circumstances 
already.  If  report  spoke  truly,  this  application  for  a  sub^ 
sjdy  to  the  King  of  Prussia  was  made  to  other  powers  before 
it  came  to  us:  others  had  had  an  opportunity  of  sharing  in 
the  glory  of  this  day,  but  they  haa  declined  the  honour ;  it 
was  reserved  exclusively  for  Great  Briton.  If  report  spoke 
truly,  the  Emperor  had  the  offer  of  that  honour.  If  report 
spoke  truly,  the  King  of  Spain  had  the  same  honour.  If 
report  spoke  truly,  they  were  all  unable  to  defray  their  own 
expences;  even  the  Empress  of  Russia  was  in  that  situatjoH. 
It  was  prudent  of  them  not  to  engage  to  defray  the  expencea 
of  others,  before  they  were  able  to  discharge  their  own.  It 
appeared  now  that  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  such  an  enemy  as  the  King  of  Prussia  had  described 
the  French  to  bei  and  that  she  poss^ed  such  allies  as,  the 
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Dutch  c?xceptecl,  could  not  afford  to  furnish  one  fartlung  for 
any  external  assistance.  Even  Russia,  if  she  coidd  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ally,  possessed  very  insufficient  finances.  If 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  was  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  her 
allies;  if  she  was  to  be  the  onlv  power  by  whom  resonrcea 
were  to  be  furnished,  what  wealth,  great  as  he  allowed  the 
wesJth  of  this  country  to  be,  would  be  adequate  to  supply 
such  wants,  and  to  furnish  such  resources?  With  those  sen* 
tlments  of  the  objects  of  the  war,  which  the  allies  knew  the 

.government  of  this  country  to  possess,  it  would  be  neediest 
to  higgle  about  the  amount  of  a  subsidy ;  for  as  the  assistance 
of  the  allies  was  contended  to  be  necessary,  they  would  them- 
Belves  settle  the  amount  of  such  subsidies,  and,  according  to 
the  arguments  of  the  right  honourable  gendeman,  mmr 
demands  must  be  complied  with,  whatever  those  demands 

'ixiightbe. 

After  adverting  to  a  part  of  th^  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's speech  which,  he  contended,  fiimished  him  with  a 

.  supposition  that  the  subsidy  to  Prussia  had  been  foreseen  at 
the  period  when  the  budget  was  opened,  but  that  the  minister 
had  been  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy,  Mr.  Fox  next  touched  upon  the  expences  of  the 
ivar.  The  present  year,  he  contended,  would  be  a  more 
expensive  one  than  this  country  had  ever  experienced.  It 
could  be  considered,  however,  only  as  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  and  the  committee  might  be  assured,  that  the  expence  , 
would  increase  every  year  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
AVhen  the  people  took  this  into  their  consideratiov,  when 
they  considered  the  great  scale  on  which  taxes  had  been 
imposed  this  year,  and  the  load  that  would  be  laid  upon 
them  next  year,  when  they  reflected,  too^  upon  the  prinei{rie 
of  subsidizing  all  Europe,  uie  present  day,  he  believed,  would 
be  to  th^m  a  day  not  of  '^  joy  and  congratulation,**  but  of 
real  national  concern.  They  would  see,  that  if  the  present 
system  were  persevered  iti,  this  country  would  at  lengdi 
be  reduced  to  the  exhausted  state  in  which  Prussia  now  was, 
but  that,  unlike  Prussia,  she  would  have  no  Great  Britain 
to  recur  to  for  assistance,  no  credulous  dupe  to  su|^ly  her 
ivants;  she  would  find  all  her  allies  equalfy,  perhaps  "indre 
exhausted  than  Prussia,'  who,  he  belkved,  was  even  now  not 
the  poorest  of  them.  He  for  his  part  thouriit,  perhaps, 
more  highly  of  the  resources  of  this  countiy,  than  the  most 
learned  man  who  had  ever  yet  spoken  or  writt^i  upon  them ; 
but  as  an  honourable  fi*iend  of  bis  (Mr.  Whitbread)  had  said, 
they  were  like  every  thing  else  in  human  affiurs,  not  infinite 
\)ut  finite,  they  ought  not  therefore  to  be  opposed  to  expenot 
that  waa  infinite.    He  then  advised  the  committee  to  think 


of  tbe  probable  effect  ob  the  people  of  a  great  accnuHiktiaii 
of  taxes,  in  the  prosecution  of  an  object  which  af^ieared  to 
Urn  to  be  unattainable^  namely,  succew  in  tbe  war,  accorcU 
i^g  to  the  present  avowed  obgect  <^  it,  —  tbe  total  destruction 
of  the  government  of  France.  For  these  reasons,  he  should 
move  by  way  of  amoidment  to  tbe  present  resolution,  **  Tba^ 
the  sum  of  i, 150,000/.  l|e  inserted  instead  of  ^500^000/." 

Tbe  amendment  wsw  negatived^  cm  a  division,  by  134  agftinst 
|},  and  the  original  motion  agreed  to« 


The  iwduUpn  being  wported  to  the  House, 

Mr*Fo(k:  said,  tbilt  after  having  delivered  bis  s^timents  upon 
tfiis  subjeet  in  geiaeraj«  he  should  at  present  confine  himself 
to  a  few  ppiBts*  Hie  thought  that  the  House  had  at  least  a 
r%^  to  be  distiaetly  informed  in  what  situation  the  King  of 
Prussia  stood  with  regard  to  the  presept  treaty,-  whether 
ionerely  as  a  prino^  who  hired  out  his  troops  to  fight,  in  a 
Wlise  in  the  ^v^t  of  which  he  was  not  interested;  or  wliether 
we  had  esati^ed  into  thi^  treaty  with  the  King  of  Prussia  as  a 
lierson  int^ ested  and  engaged  as  a  principal  ia  the  war,  but 
wfcio  was  onftb^  U>  prosecute  it  &rtber  without  pecuniary 
aaeistance.  Jn  either  of  these  points  of  vie>fr,  the  present 
tyieaiy  appeared  to  him  ridiculous  and  improvident  If  tbe 
King  of  Prussia  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  first  li^t,  as  a 
firince  who  hired  out  troops,  was  it  not  a  circum^»nce  un« 
preeedeiitedi  that  the  command  should  not  be  in  the  persons 
irho  subsidi3ed  tbo^e  tro<^;  espedMv  when  the  troops  so 
hired  cost  more  than  troops  i^  a  similar  situation  had  evei: 
dwe? 

^  Afav  Fox  said  that  be  should  at  present  confine  himself 
mevelf  to  fibe  question  of  expence ;  not  that  he  approved  of 
ibe.cmer  pswts  o(  the  treaty,  Imt  because  they  bad  be^  al- 
iMKiy  d^ted*  We  were  to  pay  fi>r  these  30,000  troops,  if 
we  kept  t^em  a  sing^  year,  i»6oo,pop/.  If  Uie  war  lasted 
mother  y«ar»  «erta^y  the  e;apence  would  be  somewhat  less, 
baosttie  the  sum  of  490,000/.  for  out-fit  mid  return,  would 
faeJV>raidoKertiMoyear%  and  then  it  would  be  1,400,000^ 
p(praiuium#  If  for  mur  years,  it  would  be  i,3oo»ooo/.  spread* 
mg  tbe  eiffumQ^  of  out^fit  md  retusn  over  the  whole  tirn^^ 
wmoh,  ttpoa  fmw9mw$  woidd  be  mora  expensive  than  the 
tame  Mmb«r  of  Mewans  or  HMovc^nsfis.  It  iwras  to  be  re- 
4nemberedi,iiyiKb  that  wia  rotaiQed  the  entire  .Command  and 
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diaboMlieB  cflhe  lattery  but  cf  these  Prtttthii  tMopt  we  were 
to  haTe  neMier  eommittid  nor  dispositioi] ;  end  the  eseeatioa 
<if  all  the  prejectB,  though  for  British  purposes^  was  left  in 
the  King  of  PhMsiali  haiuk.  If  we  looked  at  any  oth«r 
treaty,  we  sboldd  find  that  the  price  to  be  paid  under  thia 
present  treaty  was  larger  than  we  had  ever  paid  for  the  asMt* 
ance  df  tttK^  oTer  v^ith  we  had  bad  die  entitle  eomttaad; 
nnd  i»  we  w^re  to  have  no  command  whatever  over  them,  th^ 
]»rice  was  enormous  ind^.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  con* 
iHdmd  thelh  as  the  tn)ops  of  a  prince  engaged  in  the  war, 
we  must  naturally  look  to  Ae  late  treaty  entered  into  with 
Sanlinia.  By  that  tiwty  50,000  men  wene  to  be  supplied 
fcr  the  support  of  the  common  cause,  for  which  we  paid  but 
200,006/.  If  we  were  to  pay  in  proportion  to  tUs  subsidy 
for  30,000  troops^  the  es:pente  would  be  no  more  than 
•iao,oaoiJ.  but,  instead  of  that  sum,  we  were  to  pay  r,6oo,oooA 
In  f  7J6,  we  subsidisBed  Prederidc  the  Great,  unde  to  the  pre^. 
•ent  King  of  Prussia :  let  us  compare  the  terms  of  that  treaty 
w*h  the  present:  he  ^was  to  furnish  150,000  men,  for  whiok 
we  ware  to  pay  «7o,ooolL  Aicdoi-ding  to  this  rate,  we  shoiM 
phy  fi*  30,000  troops  t6  %eibrmshed  tiow,  about  135,00^^. 
«i!ftead  of  the  MMxrtnotis  %um  of  t  ,600,000/.  For  gentlemen 
Were  to  consider,  th«t  this  sum  was  not  pai*  for  <$2,o<M 
men;  because  in  ^t  number  Were  incluAdd  the  32,000 
^ticn  stipulated  for  by  the  former  treaty  ot  i7S».  Wavintf 
^iiat'eonsideratkm  for  a  moment,  foa:  the  sakeof  ai^nment^  m 
them  compare  these  treaties  and  see  how  they  stood,  Whetti 
the  600,000/.  to  be  paid  under  the  treaty  of  1788,  was  added 
to  the  1,600,000 1  it  made  a  sum  of  t,2oo,ooo/.  which -we 
were  to  pay  instead  of  the  sum  of  23o,ooo/.  which  should  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  the  treoty  with  tiie  late  Kine  of  Prussiai 
or  246,000/.  which  was  the  extent  of  what  should  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  the  late  treaty  with  Sardinia.  Instead  <if  paying 
220,000/.  as  in  the  one  case^  or  240,000/.  as  in  the  other,  we 
profusely  squandered  away  the  enormous  sum  of  2,200,000/.; 
so  that  in  ^e  one  calculation  this  treaty,  as  compared  with 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  Was  in  this  latter  statement  ten  to 
one  against  us:  in  the  fonner,  whidi  was  the  trae  statement 
it  was  fourteen  to  one  i^nnst  us. 

But  from  the  ambiguous  situation  of  the  King  of 'Jhnssia 
arose  otlier  difficulties.  When  the  question  betwe^ti  us  and 
that  monarch  was  a  question  of  expence^  he  said,  <^  I  am  not 
ao  mudi  interested  in  the  event  of  this  war  as  you  are;  yoa 
ahaU  therefore  bear  the  whole  of  my  espenoe."  Bilt  when  It 
baoame  a  ^question  of  who  ahoaid  commaad  tba  tvodps^  or  to 
ndu^  ol^ei^  they  w«io  to  bedifeeied,  hawMld  immiidifllel||f 
my^  ^'lasnik principal  la  tte  ww^  ttd  ^tquiAy  intomtdd  in 
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ilt  oooseqiieiioes  with  joh;  I  can  avwdl  lud^of  diedfect  of 
its  operation  to  our  mutual  benefit ;  and  will  have  the  sole 
command  over  my  own  troops."  Sach  conduct  was  really 
intolerable:  it  was  a  tricking,  shifting,  shuffling  behaviour 
in  this  prince,  acting,  no  doubtj  by  the  advice  of  his  council ; 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  people  of  Great  Britain  should 
become  the  dupes  of  snch  Knavery.  Hcf  for  his  part»  wished 
to  have  the  situation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  £siiriy  stated :  if 
he  were  a  mere  hirer  of  men,  never  was  there  such  andadottt^ 
jmpudeat  conduct,  as  to  insist  on  the  command  and  d]q[K]8aI 
of  the  troops  be  had  let  out  for  hire.  I^  on  the  other  hand^ 
he  was  a  principal  in  the  war,  whom  we  subsidized,  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  compared  with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  was^ 
according  to  one  calculation,  fourteen  to  one,  and,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  most  favourable,  ten  to  one^  against  this  coun-' 
try.  He  therefore  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  a  little  coo* 
si4er  how  &r  they  could  answer  to  themselves,  and  to  their 
constituents  (he  did  not  mean  their  particular  constituents^ 
but  all  their  constituents  in  the  general  sense  of  the  wotdf  di* 
people  at  large,)  &ft  having  in  a  few  days  voted  such  an  eiolr* 
.mous  sum  of  mmiey,  without  any  possible  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  them  on  the  subject.  He  wished  to  ask  them,  if 
they  could  consider  themselves  entitled,  by  such  conduct,  to 
the  character  of  faithful  stewards?  It  was  too  much,  that  die 
wealth  of  this  country  should  be  so  profligately  squandi^red» 
to  answer  the  unprincipled  rapacity,  or  contemptible  finesse 
of  any  prince  or  court  in  Europe* 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  House. 


King's   Message    respecting    SEDmous   Practices— 
Suspension  ot  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Mea/  13. 

ON  the  1 2th  of  May,  the  following  message  from  the  ling 
was  delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Dundas: 
'VG.R. 
'<  His  mi^ty  having  received  information,  that  the  seditious 
practices  which  have  been  for  some  time  carried  on  foy  certfldu 
societies  in  Lcmdon,  in  corresoondence  with  societies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  have  lately  been  pursued  with  increased  ac-r 
tivity  and  boldness,  and  have  been  avowedly  directed  to  the  obfect 
of  assembling  a  pretended  ge^ral  convention  of  the  people,  ia 
contempt  am  defiaac€i.,of  the  authprity  ^  parliam^y  and  on 
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toviMifliet  mtbvenire  df  die  exiifciiig  l«ws  and  eonstitodon*  and 
directly  tending  to  die  introdoction  of  that  system  of  anarchy  and 
c<mf\ision  which  has  fatally  prevailed  in  France,  has  given  direc* 
lions  for  seizmg  the  books  and  papers  of  the  said  societies  in  Lon* 
don,  which  have  been  seized  accordingly ;  and  these  books  and 
papers  appearing  to  contain  matter  of  me  greatest  importance  to 
the  pUbhc  interest,  his  majesty  has  given  orders  for  laying  them 
before  the  House  of  C<>mmon$ ;  and  his  majesty  recommends  it  to 
the  House  to  consider  the  samoy  and  to  take  such  measures  there* 
iiywi  as  may.  <^w  to  be  necessary  for  efectually  guarding  agsdmit 
tm  farther  ^rosecutioa  of  those  dangerous  designs,  and  for  pra« 
serving  to  his  majesty's  subjects  the  enjovment  of  the  ble^ing^ 
derived  to  them  by  the  constitution  happuy  established  in  these 
kingdoms.** 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  havin?  presented 
to  the  House  the  books  and  papers  referred  to  in  the  said  message^ 
Mr.  Pitt  moved,  **  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  tohis 
Tnajesty,  to  return  his  matesty  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  his 
nost  gfaeiotts  meesatfe>  and  to  ^asure  his  majesty,  that  thi9  House 
ivilly  knaiedtatelyy  take  into  their  serious  consideration  the  subiect 
Mvoiwnended  to  them  in  his  majesty's  message,  and  will  aoopt 
9ii^  steps  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary  on  a  matter  of 
l^ucb  hi^  importance  to  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  dominions." 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  did  not  rise  up  for  the  purpose  of  oppo* 
$UAgthe  presenjt  motion)- as  he,  conceived  it  to  be  in  some 
sort  a  thing  of  course,  but  merely  to  say  a  few  words  preli7 
minary  to  his  acceding  to  it ;  and  he  was  the  less  inclined  to 
oppose  it,  as  he  conceived  that  his  assent  in  no  way  precluded 
him  from  exercising  his  right  to  discuss  the  various  subjects 
referred  to  in  the  message  when  ,they  came  before  the  House; 
and  that  the  questions,'  Whether  the  object  before  them  was 
properly  fit  for  their  investigation  ?  What  the  means  were  by 
which  the  papers  were  procured?  Whether  the  seizure f of 
them  was  constitutional  and  legal  ?  And  whether  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  information  respecting  them  were  justifiable? 
were  still  as  open  to  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  him- 
self and  every  other  member,  as  if  they  refused  their  assent 
in  limine  to  the  address.  But  what  he  chiefly  wished  to  re* 
mark  was,  tha,t  if  the  papers  were  sealed  up,  and  their  con- 
tents therefore' unknown  to  the  House,  he  thought  it  would 
be  rashness  to  refer  them  to  a  secret  committee,  unless  prece- 
dents were  first  adduced  upon  which  to  ground  such  a  mea- 
sure ;  for  of  all  modes  of  proceeding,  the  steps  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  present  case  seemedto  hun  to  be  those  which 
It  was  most  necessitry  to  watch  over  with  vigilance. 

The  address  passed  nem.  con*,  as  did  also  a  motion,  that  the 
books  andpapers  be  referred  to  a  committef^.  Mr.  Pitt  next 
sooved^  ><  That  the  said  committee  be  a  committee  of  aecvecy/^   < 
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Mn  Fox  laid^'  he  hoped  that  the  xiffht  hoooarable  gentle^ 
ifinn  vrho  made  the  iiiotioii»  woold  eiuer  Mpport  it  b^  eomm 
precedent,  or  demonstrate  that  there  esdftted  «ieh  a  distmctioti 
between  this  and  former  cases,  as  should  induce  the  House 
to  have  recourse  to  new  modes  of  proceeding  unsanctioned 
bv  precedent.  With  regard  to  the  argument  urged  by  the 
r^ht  honourable  gentleman  in  support  of  his  proposed  mode 
of  inquiry,  namely^  the  fear  of  discovery  defeating  the  ol]gectt 
ai  it,  he  would  only  tay,  that  those  objects  not  being  suf- 
ficiently defined  or  expressed,  could  fiirm  no  ground  of  argus* 
ment.  Was  the  otgect  prosecution  ?  Prosecution  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  who  seemed  desirous  of  calling 

Xn  the  House  to  take  their  part  in  it.  He  i^oshed  to  know 
it  the  object  of  the  crown  was.  He  could  not  suppose  it 
was  impeachment ;  for  thoush  he  would  always  maintain  the 
inquisitorial  right  of  that  House,  he  thought  that  impeach^ 
ment  could  not  properly  come  from  the  prown.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  see  why  the  committee  should  be  a  secmt 
committee;  yet  ii^  as  he  had  said  before,  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  could  either  cite  precedents  on  the  one  bandy 
or  mention  on  the  other,  grounds  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
deviation  from  all  rule^  he  would  not  object  to  it. 

The  motion  being  put  and  carried,  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  '*  That  the 
tiumber  of  the  said  committee  be  twenty-one." 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  number;  twenQr** 
one  was,  perhaps,  as  proper  as  any  other;  but  there  were 
some  things  which  he  wished  to  know^  respecting  this  trans* 
(Eiction.  He  was  particularly  desirous  to  be  informed,  what 
had  beoi  the  mode  of  obtaining  those  papers?  For  there  was 
an  ambiguity  in  the  words  of  uie  messa£;e,  which  left  him  at 
a  loss  to  determine  respecting  that  particular;  and  he  there- 
fore wished  to  know  on  which  of  the  grounds  stated  in  it  the 
seizure  of  the  papers  had  been  made?  Was  it  only  on  the 
ground  of  the  seditious  practices,  or  on  an  allegation  that  the 
persons  implicated  had  entered  so  far  on  the  execution  of  the* 
plan  of  a  ffeneral  convention  as  to  be  guilty  of  an  overt  act 
of  treason  r  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  friend  to  the  constitution,  he  respected  the  Opinions  of  par** 
liam^nt;  and  it  was  a  resolution  standing  on  the  journals  of 
that  House^  that  seianng  the  papers  of  a  person  accused  of  a 
fibel  was  illegal,  founded  on  the  principle,  that  such  an  ex- 
treme st^  should  not  be  taken  unless  there  was  an  actual  al-^ 
legation  for  treason  or  felony.  He  therefore  insisted,  that  hgr 
the  resolutions  of  that  House  he  was  warranted  in  sayipg^ 
tibal  seiaifiig  pfqpsrs  for  seditious  practices^  or  for  any  things 
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chort  of  treason,  was  illegal.  If,  then,  tl>e  present  seizure 
was  made  on  an  allegation  for  seditious  practices  alone,  it 
was,  according  to  the  declared  sense  of  the  House,  ill^al : 
if  otherwise,  it  might  be  legal.  He  therefore  wished  that  the 
House  was  informed  which  it  was.  The  case  he  alluded  to 
occurred,  he  said,  in  April  1766.  It  was  discussed  and  de- 
termined on  the  generality  of  the  warrant.  He  therefore 
pressed  ministers  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  he  had 
put,  as  he  was  averse  to  countenance  any  thing  that  might 
militate  against  the  resolutions  of  that  House. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  said,  that  what  the  substantial  grounds 
of  seizure  were,  the  House  would  judge  on  inquiry ;  but  he  would 
at  present  solve  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  doubts,  by  telling 
him,  that  the  warrants  were  grounded  on  allegations  ibr  treason* 
^le  practices.     The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 


May  16. 

This  day  Mr.  Pitt  presented  to  the  House  the  first  report  from 
the  committee  of  secrecy.  He  stated  at  great  length  his  view  of 
its  contents.  It  appeared  to  the  committee,  he  said,  that  a  plan 
had  been  formed,  and  was  in  forwardness,  to  assemble  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people  ;  which  was  to  assume  the  character  and  powers 
of  a  national  representation,  and  to  supersede  the  authority  of 
parliament.  A  mere  parliamentary  reform  was  not  the  real  aim  of 
these  societies :  their  papers  would  make  it  evident,  that  they  had 
been  during  the  two  last  years,  leagued  in  a  correspondence  with 
oth^  societies  in  this  and  a  neighbouring  country ;  from  which  the 
clearest  inference  might  be  drawn,  that  a  convention,  such  as 
described,  had  been  their  original  view ;  and  that  they  were  only 
waiting  a  fit  opportunity  to  realize  it.  The  report,  he  said,  would 
shew  tibat  a  correspondence  Iiad  subsisted  between  these  societies 
and  the  jacobin  club ;  that  they  had  sent  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion at  Paris,  which  had  formally  received  them ;  and  that  when 
the  French  jacobin  government  commenced  the  war  against  Great 
Britain,  these  societies  had  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  acted  an 
hostile  part,  manifested  an  adherence  to  the  same  cause,  assumed 
their  expressions  and  appellations,  and  laboured  to  disseminate 
their  principles.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing  towns  their 
efforts  were  greatest,  from  the  number  of  ignorant  and  discontented 
people  with  which  they  abounded.  Notwithstanding  their  endea- 
vours to  conceal  their  intentions  at  times,  they  had  not  been  able 
to  disguise  them  at  others.  In  one  of  their  letters,  that  to  the 
society  at  Norwich,  they  plainly  intimated  that  they  looked  for  no 
reform  but  from  the  convention  they  had  in  view,  advising,  how- 
ever;^ a  continuance  of  petitions  for  reform,  as  a  cover  to  their 
designs.  They  had  the  audacity  to  style  the  Scottish  convention 
a  legal  representation  of  the  people ;  and  to  justify  those  whom 
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the  law  had  sentenced  to  punishment.  The  condemnation  of  those 
men  was  the  signal  at  which  they  had  agreed  to  come  finally  to  an 
issue  upon  the  point,  whether  the  law  should  frighten  them  into 
compliance,  or  whether  they  should  oppose  it  with  its  own 
weapons,  force  and  power.  This  society,  however  despicable, 
and  consisting  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  had  found  the  means 
«f  a  most  expeditious  and  extensive  increase :  it  counted  thirty 
divisions  in  London  only,  some  of  them  amounting  to  six  hundred 
individuals;  and  it  kept  a  regular  correspondence  with  many 
others,  systematically  dii^ributed  .through  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  particularly  in  the  manufactunng  towns.  It  had  auda<- 
ciously  assumed  the  task  of  watching  over  the  transactions  oF 
parliament,  and  of  limiting  boundaries  to  its  powers,  threatening 
destruction  if  it^ared  to  transgress  them.  It  was  no  longer  than 
six  weeks,  he  said,  since  the  corresponding  society  had  laid  before 
the  constitutional  society  a  scheme  for  calling  together  a  con* 
vention  of  the  people,  manifestly  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the 
government,  and  lodging  the  supreme  power  in  their  own  hands. 
This  was  to  have  been  executed  in  a  few  weeks.  The  addresses 
they  had  drawn  up  to  this  effect  were  circulated  with  the  utmost 
care  and  expedition :  they  had  chosen  a  central  spot  ( Sheffield, ) 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  assembling  of  delegates  from  all  parts ; 
and  every  society  was  requested  to  transmit  an  estimate  of  its 
numbers,  that  the  strength  of  the  combined  societies  might  be 
exactly  known.  These  wretches,  said  Mr.  Pitt,  expected,  by 
followmg  the  precedents  of  the  jacobin  principles  and  practices  to 
arrive  at  the  same  degree  of  power.  They  had,  no  longer  since 
than  the  14th  of  April,  held  a  consultation,  wherein  the  members 
of  every  department  of  the  state  had  been  most  scandalously 
villified,  as  unworthy  and  incompetent  to  hold  their  official  situ- 
ations. The  report,  he  also  said,  mentioned  that  arms  had  been 
actually  procured  and  distributed  by  those  societies.  In  conse- 
quence, therefore,  of  the  informations  contained  in  this  report, 
he  would  move  for  a*suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  as  par- 
ticularly necessary  when  a  conspiracy  existed  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  with  moving,  "  That  leave  be  giren 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  empower  his  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  such 
persons  as  his  majesty  shall  suspect  are  conspiring  against  his 
person  and  government." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  observed,  that  however  unpleasant  it  was 
for  him  to  attend  that  day  in  the  House  on  account  of  indis- 
position, he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so,  on  being  told 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  secrecy  was  to  be  made ; 
for  in  the  course  of  that  report  he  had  expected  to  have 
heard  something  new,  and  something  that  might  call  for  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  House.  He  Wd  listened  with  all 
the  attention  he  was  master  of  to  the  report ;  and  he  must 
confess  he  never  was  more  surprised  in  his  life,  than  that 
those  who  framed  the  report,  men  of  such  talents  and  cha- 
racter, should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  recommend  so 
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sudden,  so  violent,  so  alarming  a  remedy  as  that  'w^hich  had 
been  proposed;  a  proposal  grounded  upon  facts  that  had 
been,  all  of  them,  notorious  for  years.  He  was  aware  there 
was  some  part  of  it  which  stated  to  be  something  new;  but  of 
that  he  should  say  something  presently.  H^  was  surprised, 
however,  that  the  committee  should  call  the  attention  of  tiie 
House  so  solemnly  for  the  purpose  of  telling  them  that  two 
years  ago  a  society  had  come  to  certain  resolutions,  which 
were  published  in  every  newspaper .  in  the  kingdom ;  to  tell 
the  House  in  a  pompous,  public,  formal  manner,  what  had 
been  presented  to  the  national  convention  of  France,  and 
■what  answers  had  been  given ;  to  inform  the  House  in  detail 
what  administration  had  seen  passing  before  them  day  after 
day,  and  then  to  call  on  the  House  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  probable  effect  of  such  events,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  putting  an  end,  by.  the  most  violent  of  all  means,  to  what 
had  so  long  been  suffered  to  pass  in  silence.  The  report, 
however,  was  not  a  mere  report  of  these  stale,  ridiculous, 
contemptible  facts ;  it  stated  also  an  inference  arising  out  of 
.  them.  He  could  not  arrive  so  readily  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  at  a  conclusion  upon  these  points,  taking  them  all 
to  be  exactly  as  they  were  related.  He  begged  leave  to  differ 
■from  him  and  from  the  whole  of  the  committee  upon  that 
subject:  he  thought  the  inference  of  the  committee  unfair : 
he  would  go  further,  he  thought  that  taking,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  inference  to  be  fair,  that  would  not  warrant 
the  measure  proposed.  He  should  not  go  into  the  question 
whether  these  persons  had  acted  consistently  or  not ;  that  was 
not  matter  for  consideration  then ;  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  business  they  had  wished  for  a  convention,  for  the 
purpose  of  legally  obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform.  The 
convention  at  Edinburgh  had  been  taken  notice  of;  that  con- 
vention, in  all  its  proceedings  published  in  the  newspapers, 
had  uniformly  stated  their  views  to  be  not  to  oppose  the  power 
of  government,  but  to  seek  redress  of  grievances.  With  re- 
gard to  conventions  of  this  sort,  was  the  rJght  honourable 
gentleman  prepared  to  say  they  were  seditious  ?  He  did  not 
know  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  a  member  of 
any  former  convention,  but  he  himself  certainly  was  a  member 
of  one  in  the  year  1780 ;  they  were  chosen  as  delegates,  and 
had  several  meetings  in  London  and  Westminster  afterwards ; 
and  if  that  was  illegal,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  thev  carried 
on  their  proceedings  with  great  imprudence,  for  they  went 
on  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  held  correspondence  pub- 
licly with  societies  in  Yorkshire  and  other  places ;  they  pre- 
sented the  result  of  their  labours  to  the  House ;  the  House 
refused  to  recognise  them  in  such  a  character  as  delegates^ 
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but  safd  that  they  had  a  right  to  petition  as  individuals,  and 
therefore  received  their  petition.  He  mentioned  this  riierely 
to  shew  that  such  a  convention  was  legal.  Never  till  lately 
had  such  a  measure  been  thought  either  against  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  If  it  had  been  illegal,  the  mi- 
nister had  been  scandalously  negligent,  and  so  had  many 
others.  A  scandalous  negligence  must  have  attended  the  ol>- 
taining  a  free  constitution  for  Ireland.  A  scandalous  neg- 
ligence alone  could  have  suffered  the  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland  to  obtain  what  was  lately  granted  to  them,  for  it  was 
by  a  convention  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  late 
privileges.  His  majesty  had  received  them  in  the  capacity  of 
delegates,  and  granted  their  request.  Happy  was  it  for  them, 
and  hai)py  for  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
such  an  event  had  happened.  His  majesty  had  received  them 
with  that  benignity  which  belonged  to  his  character;  but 
would  it  be  contended,  that  the  Roman  catholics  would  have 
gained  this  object,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  convention  ?  He, 
indeed,  well  knew  what  extraordinary  things  were  attempted 
by  those  who  were  supported  by  great  numbers.  Let  gende- 
men  look  to  the  rejection  of  the  Roman  catholic  petition:  in 
the  first  application  of  the  Roman  catholics  to  parliament 
there  were  only  about  five  and  twenty  in  its  favour ;  but  how 
differently  were  they  received  the  next  year,  when  they  were 
so  supported,  and  when  they  appointed  a  convention  of  de- 
legates !  After  that,  w.ould  any  man  say  that  he  had  a  doubt 
ot  the  means  by  which  this  had  been  effected  ?  But,  when  he 
made  this  remark,  was  he  consequently  saying,  that  the  pro- 
posed convention  in  the  present  case  would  be  meritorious? 
No  such  thing:  he  was  giving  no  opinion  upon  that  subject; 
he  only  said,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  that  House  to 
declare  its  illegality.  There  was  not  any  other  charge  against 
these  persons,  than  that  they  might  of  their  own  authority 
make  an  attempt  to  alter  the  form  of  parliament;  now,  he 
asked,  if  any  gentleman  was  prepared  to  say,  that  that  verj 
convention  would  not  apply  to  parliament  for  a  parliamentary 
reform  ? 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  these  persons,  he  really 
believed  that  it  was  not  very  considerable.  That  they  had 
increased  since  their  first  formation,  he  had  no  doubt ;  for  it 
would  be  strange,  if  the  measures  of  administration  had  oc- 
casioned no  dissatisfaction  in  the  country;  it  would  be  won- 
derful in  our  history  indeed,  if  a  war  of  two  years,  carried 
on  upon  such  principles,  and  attended  with  such  disastrous 
circumstances,  had  not  excited  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  re- 
sentment against  the  authors  of  those  calamities.  He  would 
go  furtlier,  for  he  would  not  be  intimidated ;  many  internal 
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circumstances,  many  things  had  taken  place,  to  which  he 
could  never  subscribe;  the  punishments  lately  inflicted  in 
Scotland  were  of  the  same  nature;  he  did  not  approve  of 
any  of  these  things ;  on  the  contrary,  he  agreed  with  those 
who  thought  these  proceedings  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  go- 
vernment, an  abuse  of  law,  an  abuse  of  justice,  an  outrage  to 
humanity,  and  likely  to  tend  to  alarm  every  man  in  England 
who  had  the  least  esteem  for  the  principles  of  liberty ;  since, 
if  these  proceedings  should  become  general,  there  was  an  end 
of  all  liberty. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  convention  which  had 
been  so  much  talked  of,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  must  make  one 
observation.  Against  whom,  he  would  ask,  was  this  thunder 
of  government  levelled?  Was  it  against  men  of  influence? 
No.  Such  a  convention  could  have  no  influence,  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous  in  government  to  stop  them.  The  coti-' 
stitution  had  too  many  admirers,  had  too  many  defenders,  to 
have  any  fears  from  the  attempts  of  such  men.  But  if  go- 
vernment did  really  believe  that  they  meant  to  form  a  govern- 
ment of  themselves,  could  they  be  so  mad,  so  absurd,  as  to 
suppose  that  they  would  be  joined  by  any  body  sufficiently 
numerous  to  create  any  serious  alarm  ?  Surely  not.  For  his 
part,  he  solemnly  believed,  that  if  a  hundred  men  were  to 
assemble  together,  and  presume  to  dictate  laws  to  the  rest  of 
the  community,  there  could  not  be  found  another  hundred 
who  would  be  willing  to  join  them.  This  constitution  had 
too  many  defenders,  too  many  well-wishers,  to  fear  any  such 
paltry  attempts  to  overturn  it.  But  he  should  suppose  this' 
convention  assembled  by  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Adams,  and 
that  they  entertained  the  views  ascribed  to  them ;  he  would 
then  say,  that  the  measure  now  proposed  was  of  infinitely 
greater  mischief  to  the  people  than  that  which  it  proposed  to 
remedy.  Were  the  House  aware  of  the  extent  of  this  mea- 
sure? It  was  no  less  than  giving  to  the  executive  authority 
absolute  power  over  the  personal  liberty  of  every  individual 
in  the  kingdom.  It  might  be  said  that  ministers  wqirtd  not 
abuse  that  power.  He  must  own  for  his  part,  that  he  did 
not  feel  himself  very  comfoitable  under  that  reflection-;  every 
man  who  talked  freely ;  every  man  who  detested,  as  he  did 
from  his  heart,  this  war,  might  be,  and  would  be,  in  the  hands 
and  at  the  mercy  of  ministers.  Living  under  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  being  subject  to  insurrection,  comparing  the  two 
evils,  be  confessed  he  thought  the  evil  they  were  pietending 
to  remedy,  was  less  than  the  one  they  were  going  to  inflict 
by  the  remedy  Jtselfi  We  were  going  to  give  up  the  very 
best  part  of  our  constitution;  and  that  which  every  man  was 
entitled  to  do,  and  which  he  was  now  doing  —  dehvering  the 
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sentiments  of  his  heart  upon  the  affairs  of  government,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  would  be  at  an  end  at  once.  Might 
he  not  then  say,  that  there  was  an  end  of  the  constitution  of 
England. 

But  was  there  any  instance  on  such  an  occasion,  of  such 
a  measure?  Such  a  measure  had  been  adopted  in  the  reign 
of  King  William.  Was  that  similar  to  the  present  reign? 
The  same  measure  had  been  adopted  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1715?  and  again  in  1745.  Were  the  circumstances 
then  similar  to  the  present  ?  At  that  time  there  was  an  army 
in  the  kingdom  in  favour  of  a  popish  prince,  claiming  a  right 
to  the  throne;  and  that  too,  if  we  were  to  credit  report,  at  a 
time  when  the  people  were  a  great  deal  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 
Was  there  any  such  prince  now  ?  Were  there  any  such 
circumstances  now  ?  Nothing  like  it.  Here  we  saw  a  number 
of  individuals  without  arms,  without  means  of  anj'  kind 
whatever,  talking  of  a  reform  in  parliament.  Such  being  the 
circumstances,  he  must  say,  that  the  House  would  betray  its 
duty  to  the  constitution,  if  it  should  agree  to  the  present 
measure.  Having  said  thus  much,  he  had  but  one  thing 
more  to  submit.  He  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  the  pre- 
cipitation with  which  this  business  was  brought  forward ;  he 
conceived  that  a  few  days  could  make  no  difference,  and  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  could  have  no  objection  to  ft 
call  of  the  House  on  a  question  of  such  magnitude.  Was  the 
danger  so  imminent,  that  a  number  of  members  must  be 
deprived  the  privilege  of  delivering  their  sentiments  upon  so 
alarming  an  exigence  ?  Cou}d  one  fortnight  make  such  a  dif- 
ference ?  Was  the  danger  so  great,  as  to  exclude  all  pos- 
sibility of  deliberation,  and  compel  the  House  to  run  head- 
long into  the  snare  which  the  timidity  or  temerity  of  the 
minister  had  prepared  for  them?  For  his  part,  detesting 
equally  the  endeavour  to  intimidate,  as  the  endeavour  to  en- 
slave, he  must  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  leave  for  bringing 
in  the  bill. .  He  saw  that  a  fancied  terror  had  intruded  itself 
upon  the  faculties  of  several  members,  and  that  they  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  duty  to  notions  qf  supposed  expe- 
diency and  groundless  alarm.  Having  an  invincible  objec- 
tion to  every  species  of  delusion,  he  for  one  should  enter  his 
decided  protest  against  the  proceeding  about  to  be  adopted. 
He  saw  this  itieasure  in  so  dreadful  a  point  of  view,  that  he 
should  consider  himself  as  betraying  his  constituents  and  the 
public,  if  he  did  not  oppose  it  in  every  stage.  It  was  a  mea- 
sure that  went  to  overturn  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  which  surrendered  to  ministers  the  personal 
freedom  of  every  man  in  the  kingdpm. 
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Tlie  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  supported  by  Mr. 
13urke,  and  opposed*  by  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Jekyll,  and  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Grey  reprobated 
the  motion  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  expressed  his  great  sur- 
prise that  any  measure  of  any  sort  could  be  founded  on  those 
trumpery  papers  alluded  to  in  the  report,  all  of  which  had  been 
published  long  ago,  and,  if  worthy  of  notice,  ought  to  have  been 
attended  to  last  year,  when  at  the  meeting  of  parliament  there 
seemed  to  some  gentlemen  to  be  90  much  cause  for  alarm.  On  a 
division  the  numbers  were  : 

Tellers.  -  Tellers. 

Leave  was  accordingly  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  After  which 
Mr.  Grey  moved,  "  That  this  House  be  called  over  on  this  day 
fortnight."  He  remarked  with  much  severity  on  the  indecent 
haste*  with  which  the  bill  was  pressed  through  the  House.  Even 
the  gentlemen  who  voted  for  the  bill,  he  was  well  assured,  were 
not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  measure  until  they  heard  it  pro- 
posed by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that 
as  the  bill  required  all  possible  dispatch,  he  would  oppose  the 
motion  as  calculated  but  for  vexatious  delay. 

Mr.  Fox  supported  the  motion  of  his  honourable  friend. 
He  could  not  but  notice,  he  said,  the  tone  of  exultation  in 
which  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
dwelt  on  a  measure,  which,  if  actually  necessary,  should  be 
noticed  by  all  as  a  serious  calamity.  He  dar^d  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  —  he  dared  the  whole  committee  —  to 
say,  that  there  was  any  such  thing  in  this  country  as  an  armed 
insurrection.  If  there  wa^  not,  he  contended  that  the  delay 
of  one  week  could  make  no  material  difference  as  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view:  if  the  object  was  punishment,  there  must  be 
guilt,  and  the  present  laws  were  fully  adequate  to  that :  if  it 
was  merely  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  few  guilty  persons  from 
justice  that  this  unprecedented  measure  was  called  for,  he 
maintained  that  it  was  scandalous  for  a  single  moment  to 
surrender  the  liberties  of  the  whole  kingdom  on  such  an  ac- 
count. He  lamented  that  the  old  established  laws  know^n  to 
the  constitution  had  not  been  applied  to  the  evil,  if  any 
existed ;  for  it  was  an  infamous  libel  on  the  constitution  to 
say,  that  it  was  only  able  to  maintain  itself  in  times  of  peace 
and  tr$mquillity,  but  must  be  surrendered  in  times  of  danger 
and  difficulty.  He  wished  to  know  for  what  length  of  time 
this  suspension  was  to  continue,  or  how  it  could  possibly  be 
necessary  ?  At  a  time  when  we  were  engaged  in  a  war  upon 
such  honourable  principles,  that  it  was  approved  by  the  whole 
kingdom  —  at  a  time  when  there  was  the  most  popular 
adiumlstratiou   that  ever  governed  in  this  kingdom,    who 
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had  on  every  occasion  a  majority  of  ten  to  one  —  was  if  at 
such  a  time,  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  from  the  apprehension  of  an  insurrection 
in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ?  He  contended,  that  the  pre- 
tences brought  forward  to  support  this  measure  were  the 
most  flimsy  and  barefaced  he  had  ever  witnessed,  and  the 
measure  itself  the  most  daring  and  impudent.  It  was  true, 
that  since  terror  was  the  order  of  the  day  (to  use  a  French 
mode  of  expression)  those  opinions  might  be  awhile  stifled, 
but  tlay  would  but  rankle  in  secret;  curses  would  follow, 
"not  loud  but  deep,"  and  what  might  be  the  final  event 
no  man  could  say  !  After  this  measure  should  have  passed, 
he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  of  any  utility  for  those 
who  acted  with  him  to  continue  their  opposition  in  that 
House.  This  was  the  moment  for  the  House  to  pause  and 
deliberate,  before  they  gave  up  that  privilege  which  might 
decide,  whether  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  any  member 
to  attend  a  discussion  within  those  walls. 

<*  Tempus  inane  peto,  requiem  spatiumque  furori." 

If  violences  should  succeed,  he  should  feel  the  consolation  of 
having  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  avert  the  impending 
evil  from  his  country — that  to  his  latest  moments  would  be 
his  consolation ;  and  he  did  not  think  in  case  of  any  disturb- 
ance, that  one  head  in  that  House  would  be  more  secure 
than  another. 

The  House  divided :  Yeas  32  :  Noes  20T.  After  which  the  bill 
was  immediately  brought  in  by  Mr  Pitt,  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  committed,  and  at  three  o*clock  on  Saturday  morning  re- 
ported, and  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  at  three  that  aflternoan^. 
if  the  bill  should  be  then  engrossed. 


May  17. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  House  met  again,  when  the  motion  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill  being  put,  it  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Curwen,  Mr.  Jekyll,  and  Mr.  Fox ;  and  supported  by  Mr.  Canning, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  others.  Mr.  Windham 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  observed,  that  it  could  not  be  reasonably 
denied  that  sufficient  proofs  had  been  adduced  of  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  constitution.  The  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
he  said,  was  alone  a  source  of  the  most  lamentable  evils,  as  France 
could  amply  testify.  The  mild  conduct  of  government  having 
failed  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  licentious  proceedings  of  ill-inten- 
tioned individuals,  it  was  time  to  employ  severe  methods ;  and  if 
tiiose  did  not  produce  the  endproposed,  stronger  and  severer 
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i3ifeasures  still  must  be  adopted.  The  evils  threatened  must  be  ob- 
viated at  all  events ;  and  if  the  laws  in  being  were  inadequate  to 
that  purpose,  others  more  effectual  ought  to  be  framed.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Windham  had  sat  down, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said,  that  he  should  not  have  troubled  the 
House  with  any  further  observations  on  the  subject  of  the 
.present  bill,  after  having  given  his  opinion  so  fully  upon  it  the 
night  before,  but  for  the  very  extraordinary  topics  which  had 
been  introduced  by  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Wind- 
bam.)  If.  he  had  expressed  himself  warmly  on  the  subject 
of  that  bill,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  after  the  most  mature 
reflection,  that  he  did  not  repent  of  such  warmth.  He  de- 
sired to  be  considered  as  repeating  and  confirming  every 
assertion.  It  was'  a  bill  characteristic  of  the  worst  times,  and 
which,  he  feared,  predicted  much  calamity  to  the  country. 
We  were  hurrying  into  that  most  dangerous  and  alarming 
predicament,  which  would  produce  either  the  horrors  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  on  the  one  side,  or  that  despotism 
of  monarchy,  which  Mr.  Hume  called  "  the  euthanasia  of 
the  British  constitution"  on  the  other;  in  either  of  which 
cases  he  saw  the  complete  extinction  of  liberty ;  and  he 
dreaded  to  think  what  must  be  the  shocking  alternative 
which  he,  and  others  who  loved  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution,  must  be  reduced  to  in  the  impending  struggle. 
Tlie  bill^  was  characteristic  of  those  violent  times,  when,  in-: 
stead  of  being  guided  by  reason,  we  were  to  be  put  under 
the  dominion  of  wild  passion,  and  when  our  pretended 
alarms  were  to  be  made  the  pretexts  for  destroying  the  first 
principles  of  the  very  system  which  we  affected  to  revere. 
Every  warm  expression,  therefore,  which  he  had  used  the 
night  before,  he  now  upon  reflection  justified  and  repeated; 
and  even  yet,  while  a  moment  was  lefl  him,  he  deprecated 
the  horror  of  passing  the  bill  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  pass  over  all  the  lesser  topics 
of  the  speech  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  in  order  to  come 
to  that  most  portentous  part  of  it,  which  had  made  an  im- 
pression upon  his  mind  never  to  be  efiaced,  and  which  fore- 
told the  destruction  of  the  British  constitution.  It  was  an 
argument,  upon  which  if  the  present  measure  was  really 
founded,  tliat  he  hoped  would  even  yet  make  the  House 
pause  before  they  proceeded  further.  His  right  honour- 
able friend  had  said,  that  to  the  existing  evil  of  the  jacobin i- 
cal  doctrines,  remedies  ought  to  be  applied  in  gradation. 
From  mild  remedies  he  would  proceed  to  remedies  less 
mild,  from  less  mid  to  severe,  and  through  all  the  degrees 
of  severity.    What  by  this   argument  was   he   to  think  of 
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the  preset  measure,  but  that  it  was  only  one  step  in  his 
ladder,  and  that  if  that  should  fail  of  producing  its  effect,  he 
had  still  remedies  more  severe  in  reserve.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  tried  already  his  gentle  remedies ;  the 
alien  bill  was  an  anodyne,  the  treasonable  correspondence 
bill  was  also  a  gentle  medicine ;  and  as  these  remedies  had 
failed  of  producing  the  proper  effect,  nay,  as  by  the  king's 
speech  it  was  said,  that,  notwithstanding  these  measures,  the 
evil  still  existed  with  increased  malignity,  he  was  about  to  try 
this  severer  remedy ;  with  the  declared  intention  that  if  this 
should  also  fail,  he  had  still  more  violent  measures  to  pursue. 
"When  the  experiment  should  have  been  made,  and  proved, 
like  all  the  former,  to  have  failed  of  producing  the  effects 
expected  from  it,  he  desired  to  know  what  must  be  the 
answer  to  this  question,  if,  next  year,  enough  of  the  con- 
stitution should  remain  to  enable  him  to  put  a  question  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  his  place  —  what  would  be 
done  beyond  this  ?  After  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
what  would  he  do  more?  Would  he  prohibit  all  meetings 
of  the  people  so  as  to  debar  them  from  all  discussions  on  po- 
litical subjects,  and  prevent  all  free  intercourse  between  man 
and  man  ?  And  when  this  should  be  found  ineffectual,  would 
he  give  to  ministers  the  power  of  making  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment perpetual  ?  Would  he  still  further  go  on  in  the  exact 
and  horrid  imitation  of  the  men  who  now  held  France  in 
anarchy,  and  establish  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  or  what, 
perhaps,  he  would  call  an  anti-revolutionary  tribunal  ?  Where 
would  he  stop?  What  limit  did  he  propose  to  make? 
Was  there  no  end  to  his  plan  of  securities,  until  lie  should 
accomplish  the  end  of  annihilating  all  doctrines  that  he  might 
affect  to  dread,  or  destroy  all  the  disaffected  spirits  which  he 
might  pretend  existed  in  the  country?  It  was  of  consequence 
to  the  House  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  They  were  told  that 
what  they  had  done  was  not  enough ;  and  that  even  this  might 
not  be  enough.  Good  God  !  what  was  to  be  done  after  this? 
Under  the  colour  of  pretended  alarms,  were  they  to  go  on  to 
an  unlimited  infringement  and  demolition  of  all  the  strongest 
and  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  constitution?  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  offended  at  the  comparison  mat  had 
been  made  between  the  conduct  of  ministers  and  their  adhe- 
rents, and  the  conduct  of  the  present  rulers  in  France,  and 
he  had  with  great  felicity  quoted  from  Captain  Fluellan  the 
comparison  between  the  river  in  Macedon  and  the  river  in 
Monmouth,  because  there  was  salmon  in  both.  But  with  all 
respect  for  his  wit,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  must  be 
content  to  incur  the  imputation  of  similarity,  when  his  own 
conduct  and  that  of  the  rulers  of  France  was  so  similar.  They 
had  taken  great  pains  to  throw  odium  on  the  pretended  de- 
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signs  of  a  convention^  on  account  of  the  word  convention.  Let 
gentlemen  look  at  their  own  conduct,  and  see  if  it  was  not  in 
substance  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  rulers  in  France. 
What  was  the  conduct  of  those  rulers?  From  day  to  day 
they  circulated  stories  of  alarms,  and  plots,  and  conspiracies, 
and  insurrections  among  the  people,  to  inflame  and  agitate 
their  mlndsy  and  to  spread  panic  and  terror  over  the  whole 
country,  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  their  fears,  and 
obtain  unlimited  power,  to  be  exercised  in  carrying  on  and 
confirming  that  very  terror.  They  inspired  the  double  alarm 
of  danger  from  conspiracy,  and  danger  from  the  exercise  of 
their  own  unlimited  power,  exerted  as  it  every  day  was,  in  the 
most  shocking  murders,  with  hardly  the  aspect  or  form  of  ju- 
dicial trial.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  here  ? 
Precisely  in  the  same  manner  they  circulated  stories  of  alarms 
and  conspiracies,  to  fill  the  public  mind  with  fear,  and,  to  use 
the  jargon  of  the  French,  to  make  terror  the  order  of  the  day. 
By  spreading  these  false  and  idle  alarms,  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  powers  destructive  of  the  constitution,  which,  as  in 
France,  were  to  be  exercised  with  such  inhuman  rigour,  as  to 
keep  the  country  in  double  awe,  and,  by  fostering  indignation 
and  discontent,  give  rise  again  to  new  jealousies,  which  would 
afford  occasion  for  still  further  stretches  of  power.  Thus  they 
followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  men  whose  doctrines 
they  pretended  to  abhor,  with  the  most  shocking  fidelity. 
Every  part  of  their  conduct  was  built  on  the  French  model, 
and  he  dreaded  that  it  would  be  productive  too  certainly  of 
the  same  efiects. 

The  precise  question  for  the  House  was,  to  compare  the 
danger  witli  the  remedy.  The  pretended  danger  was,  as  we 
might  collect  from  the  documents  that  had  been  laid  upon 
the  table — documents  that  every  one  had  seen  published  in 
the  newspapers  —  that  there  was  in  certain  societies  a  tendency 
to  a  convention.  Whether  the  wolrd  convention  was  a  bug- 
bear that  was  to  be  held  up  to  terrify  their  imaginations,  he 
knew  not;  but  it  was  of  consequence  to  inquire  a  little  into 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  to  be  startled  at  names. 
A  convention,  he  supposed,  meant  no  other  than  a  meeting 
of  the  people;  and  if  that  meeting  was  for  the  discussion  of 
any  subject  of  general  interest,  in  a  legal  and  peaceable  way, 
there  certainly  was  nothing  in  such  meeting  that  could  either 
call  for  or  justify  any  such  measure  as  the  present.^  To  a  con- 
vention that  had  tor  its  purpose  to  overawe  the  legislature, 
and  to  obtain  any  object,  either  of  universal  suffrage,  or  other 
wild  and  impracticable  theory,  he  should  not  certainly  chuse, 
to  give  his  countenance.  But  if  there  was  a  convention  either 
of  individuals  for  themselves,  or  of  delegates  of  towns  anddis- 
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tricts,  for  the  purpose  of  striving,  by  petitions  and  addresses  to 
the  three  branches  of  the  legislature,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  most  ruinous  and  unprovoked  war,  he  should  certainly 
neither  be  ashamed  nor  afraid — at  least  not  until  after  the 
present  bill  had  passed  into  a  law — to  attend,  and  be  a  mem- 
ber of  such  convention.  But  what  was  to  be  dreaded  from 
even  the  convention  that  was  threatened,  which  the  laws  of 
the  country  were  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  check  ?  If 
they  meant,  by  their  intended  convention,  to  overawe  the 
government  of  this  country  at  a  moment  of  such  unprece- 
dented strength  as  the  government  now  possessed,  he  would 
say  that  they  were  fit  for  Bedlam,  and  for  Bedlam  only.  So 
perfectly  and  entirely  was  it  possible  for  magistrates,  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  to  execute  the  laws,  that  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  if  any  man,  or  men,  at  such  convention, 
committed  any  illegal  act,  he  or  they  might  be  sent  to  prison, 
and  tried  for  the  offence  as  securely  as  if  no  convention 
existed. 

The  danger,  then,  called  for  no  such  remedy ;  and  it  was 
not  because  any  such  remedy  was  necessary  that  the  present 
bill  was  introduced.  It  was  to  keep  alive  the  passions  of 
the  people ;  it  was  to  agitate  and  alarm  their  minds,  to  put 
them  under  the  dominion  of  terror,  and  take  from  them 
the  exercise  of  their  rational  faculties.  Ministers»knew  well 
the  dangerous  predicament  in  which  they  stood :  they  had 
weakly  and,  'as  he  thought,  wickedly,  involved  the  country 
in  a  most  disastrous  war ;  every  day  plunged  them  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  fatality  which  they  had  brought  upon  their 
country ;  they  saw  no  hopes  of  extricating  the  nation  from 
it  with  honour,  nor  of  proceeding  in  it  with  success,  and 
they  dreaded  all  reflection  on  the  subject :  they  knew  that 
they  had  no  safety  but  in  depriving  the  people  of  repose ; 
they  knew  that  if  the  alarm  should  be  suspended  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  if  men  were  allowed  time  and  leisure  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  understandings,  the  war,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  undertaken,  would  be  scrutinized  and  discussed. 
They  dreaded  to  encounter  so  hazardous  a  trial,  and  all  their 
measures  had  been  directed  to  keep  alive  an  incessant  com- 
motion, so  as  to  suspend  every  operation  of  the  public  intel- 
lect. For  this  reason  a  subscription  had  bjeen  set  on  foot ; 
he  said  "  for  this  reason,"  because  minisj^cfrs  had  been  open 
enough  to  ^knowledge  that  it  was  not  for  money.  It  was, 
they  had  declared,  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  people.  Zeal  was 
one  of  those  fervent  emotions  which  wbuld  be  favourable  to 
their  views,  and  which,  while  it  lasted,  would  keep  them  from 
examining  the  objects  of  it.  But  the  subscription,  he  sup- 
posed, h^  not  succeeded  to  the  hoped-tbr  extent;  that  zeal 
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Tvhich  they  had  aroused  was  not  equal,  apparently,  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  they  now  strove  to  awaken  a  more  powerful  emo« 
tion,  that  of  terror.  In  short,  it  was  a  government  of  passion, 
a  government  in  which  ministers  strove  to  lull  asleep  all  the 
sober  operations  of  the  mind,  and  to  awaken  only  the  fears 
and  terrors  of  the  heart.  Reason  they  dreaded,  for  reason 
was  their  enemy.  It  was  well  said  by  a  philosopher  of  great 
character,  that  all  men  dreaded  reason  who  acted  against  rea- 
son ;  and  certainly  it  was  natural,  and  in  the  order  of  things, 
that  animals,  which,  by  their  practice,  counteracted  the  na-> 
tural  course  and  dictates  of  reason,  should  shrink,  and  dread 
as  their  enemy  those  who  seemed  to  be  guided  by  its  wisdom. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  secret  committee  had  been  spoken 
of  in  terms  not  the  most  respectful  He,  for  one,  certainly 
could  not  speak  of  some  members  of  that  committee  without 
expressing  his  high  respect  and  regard  for  them.  He  was 
not  among  those  who  gave  up  their  personal  friendships  on 
account  of  differences  in  political  opinion.  A  noble  lord  near 
him  (Lord  George  Cavendish)  had,  in  very  affecting  terms, 
deplored  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  present  moment,  he 
diffei'ed  from  men  so  near  and  dear  to  his  heart,  as  to  make 
him  feel  it  like  difiering  from  himself;  so,  he  might  say,  that 
for  some  of  those  persons,  though  he  had  not  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, he  felt  so  sincere  a  regard,  and  so  poignant  a  regret 
;at  difiering  from  them,  as  to  make  it  like  a  parting  from  him- 
self. .  His  early  habits  of  respect,  his  warm  affections,  all  led 
him  to  this  feeling ;  but  the  present  was  not  a  time  to  com- 
pliment men,  or  to  shrink  from  the  severe  duties  which  con- 
science imposed,  from  recollections  of  tenderness  and  esteem. 
He  must  say,  then,  however  highly  he  regarded  some- indivi- 
duals of  that  committee,  that  it  was  made  up  of  two  charac- 
ters ;  men  who  were  dupes  themselves,  or  men  who  were  will- 
ing to  dupe  otliers.  Ineir  whole  report  was  trifling  and  in- 
consequential ;  it  told  nothing  which  every  man  did  not  know 
before;  for  the  last  assertion  about  arming,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  said,  was  merely  supplemental,  and  was 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  component  part  of  the  report.  Then, 
what  did  the  report  consist  of?  Of  a  collection  of  papers, 
which  had  all  been  seen  by  the  public,  and  which,  if  they  did 
contain  any  danger,  was  not  a  danger  of  that  day.  It  was  known 
by  every  one,  and  steps  might  have  been  taken  on  the  subject 
months  agoi  Their  avowed  intention  was  to  procure  a  svstem 
of  universal  suffrage ;  and  this  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
said  was  what  had  destroyed  France.  However  freely  he  might 
be  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  as  to  the  wildness  and  im- 
practicability of  universal  suffrage,  he  must  doubt  of  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  France,  On 
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the  contrary,  universal  suffrage  was  to  be  considered  rather 
as  the  efiect  than  the  cause ;  for  the  book  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  which  had  produced  such 
enormous  and  fatal  effects  in  England,  had  charged  upon  the 
French,  that  they  had  not  acted  upon  their  own  principles, 
but  had  narrowed  the  suffrage  in  a  way  totally  inconsistent 
with  their  own  doctrine.  But  were  we  to  argue  theoretically 
or  practically  from  the  example  of  France,  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  so  incessantly  presented  to  them  ?  Was 
every  man  who  had  liberty  in  his  mouth  to  be  considered  as 
a  traitor,  merely  because  liberty  had  been  abused  in  France, 
and  had  been  carried  to  the  most  shocking  licentiousness  ?  He 
would  venture  to  say,  that  if  this  was  to  be  the  consequence, 
fatal,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  England !  If  .the  love  of  liberty 
was  not  to  be  maintained  in  England;  if  the  warm  admiration 
of  it  was  not  to  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  people :  if 
the  maintenance  of  liberty  was  not  to  be  inculcated  as  a  duty ; 
if  it  was  not  to  be  reverenced  as  our  chief  good,  as  our  boast 
and  pride  and  richest  inheritance; — what  else  had  we  worthy 
of  our  care?  Liberty  was  the  essence  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. King,  lords,  commons,  and  courts  of  judicature,  were 
but  the  forms ;  the  basis  of  the  constitution  was  liberty,  that 
grand  and  beautiful  ^fabric,  the  first  principle  of  which  was 
government  by  law,  and  which  this  day  they  were  going  to 
suspend. 

He  called  upon  the  right  honourable  glentleman  to  say, 
whether  there  was  any  true  parallel  between  the  constitution 
of  this  country  and  the  old  government  of  France,  that  we 
should  dread  the  same  effects  from  Jacobinical  doctrines, 
which  that  despotic  government  had  suffered  ?  France  had  no 
habeas  corpus  act:  France  had  no  system  of  respect  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people;  it  had  not  been  because  France  had  held 
out  a  mild  and  equal  government  by  law,  that  France  had 
been  overcome  by  the  doctrines  of  jacobinism.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  a  fair  conjecture,  that  if  France  had  had  a  habeas 
corpus  act,  and  had  not  suspended  it,  if  France  had  upon 
every  occasion  respected  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  the  doctrines  of  jacobinism  would  not  have  pre- 
vailed over  the  established  power.  He  stated  this  as  not  an 
improbable  conjecture ;  he  did  not  presume  to  lay  much  stress 
upon  such  conjecture,  but  it  was  material  to  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  in  supporting  his  argument,  to  prove  that 
the  old  government  of  France  had  been  overthrown,  because 
there  was  a  want  of  power;  for  his  argument  was,  that  we 
must  go  on  from  measure  to  measure,  until  we  should  arm 
ministers  with  sufficient  power  to  resist  and  overcome  all  iBr 
noyatioD)  and  until  they  had  rooted  out  all  appearance  df 
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Jacobinical  principles.  The  despotism  of  Louis  XVI.  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  save  France  from  jacobin  doctrines. 
Were  we  to  go  beyond  that  despotism  to  give  ourselves 
greater  security  than  France  possessed  ?  The  doctrines  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  went  to  the  utter  extinction  of 
every  vestige  of  the  constitution ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of 
his  principle,  that  it  was  impossible  to  limit  the  progress  of 
his  remedies ;  they  were  all  to  be  hot  medicines ;  he  did  hot 
admit  the  possibility  of  doing  any  good  by  the  contrary  prac- 
tice. If  one  hot  medicine  failed,  a  hotter  only  was  to  be 
tried ;  and  thus  he  was  to  proceed,  through  all  the  race  of 
the  most  powerful  stimulants,  instead  of  trying  what  the  op- 
posite course  of  cooling  mixtures  and  gentle  anodynes  might 
produce.  What  the  nature  of  his  provocatives  was  he  had 
not  condescended  to  state.  He  had  alluded  to  his  former 
opinion,  that  if  the  laws  of  this  country  were  not  sufficient  for 
the  suppression  of  seditious  practices,  the  laws  of  Scotland^ 
not  as  they  really  existed,  but  {as  they  were  stated  to  exist, 
should  be  introduced ;  and  so  he  supposed  one  of  his  plans 
was,  that  juries  should  decide  by  a  majority  instead  of  decid- 
ing with  unanimity;  and  that  men  should  be  punished  with 
sentences  more  rigorous  than  immediate  death ;  that  was,  should 
be  sent  to  die  far  away  from  all  the  civilized  world,  merely 
on  account  of  a  political  opinion.  And  these  severities  were  to 
be  introduced — for  what?  Because  any  great  body  of  people 
were  disaffected  to  the  state?  No,  no  such  thing !  It  was  the 
boast  of  ministers,  and  their  adherents,  that  every  part  of  the 
country  was  most  strictly  united  in  lovie  and  attachment  to  the 
constitution.  But  all  this  was  to  be  introduced,  because  some 
low  persons,  without  property  and  without  consideration  in 
the  country,  were  found  to  entertain  opinions  about  a  parlia- 
mentary reform  that  were  thought  to  be  dangerous.  How 
long  would  it  take  to  eradicate  these  opinions  from  the  minds 
of  these  men  ?  Did  they  mean  to  keep  them  all  in  confine* 
ment  under  this  bill  ?  They  would  be  forward,  he  supposed, 
to  disclaim  any  such  intention.  What  did  they  mean,  then, 
to  do  ?  To  suspend  one  of  the  grandest  principles  of  the  con* 
stitution  of  England,  until  there  should  be  found  no  men 
within  the  kingdom  tinctured  with  discontent,  or  who  cherished 
the  design  of  reform.  If  they  meant  to  suspend  the  habeas 
corpus  act  until  such  time,  there  was  an  end  of  it  in  this  counr 
try.  And  what  did  they  declare  by  this  to  all  mankind  ? 
That  there  was  no  period  when  it  would  be  possible  to  restore 
to  the  country  that  grand  and  inestimable  right ;  that  the 
.constitution  of  England  was  fit  only  for  an  Utopian  society, 
whet'e  all  men  lived  in  perfect  concord,  without  one  jarring 
sentiment,  without  one  discontented  feeling ;  but  that  it  was 
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utterly  unfit  for  a  world  of  mortal  and  mixed  men,  unfit  for 
any  state  of  society  that  ever  did  exist  upon  the  face  of  the 
earthy  or  that  was  ever  likely  to  exist.  Never,  never  then, 
upon  this  doctrine,  was  it  probable  that  we  should  again  re- 
cover this  most  essential  part  of  the  British  constitution  ;  ibr 
it  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  that  society  should  be  formed 
so  perfect  and  unmixed,  so  free  from  all  passions,  as  to  meet 
the  ideas  upon  which  it  was  contended  that  the  constitution 
of  England  could  be  with  safety  conferred  upon  them. 

It  was  said,  that  the  example  of  France  threatened  not  only 
this,  but  all  the  countries  of  the  world.     Whatever  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  might  feel   upon  this  subject,  there 
were  several  countries  who  thought  differently,  or  which  at 
least  did  not  seek  their  protection  by  similar  measures.     They 
found  their  safer  course  was  in  being  neutral  as  to  the  war, 
and  in  preserving  to  their  people  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
industry.     "  But   America  even  felt  alarmed."     If   it  was 
true  that  America  felt  alarmed,  it  would  be  wise  for  that 
House  to  observe  what  had  been  her  conduct  in  that  alarm. 
Had  she  involved  herself  in  a  bellum  znteiTiecinum  to  exter- 
minate French  principles?   Had  she  suspended  her  habeas 
corpus  act?   Had  she  passed  an  alien  bill?  A  treasonable 
correspondence  act  ?   Had  she  shocked  every  feeling,  every 
humane  and  every    considerate    mind,    by  the  scandalous 
rigour  of  her  legal  punishments?  Had  she  plunged  herself 
into  a  war,  and  loaded  her  people  with  new  and  excessive 
burdens  ?    No :  she  had  maintained  a  strict  and  perfect  neu- 
trality, as  to  the  belligerent  powers;  and  she  had  protected 
herself  at  home,  by  exhibiting  to  her  people  all  the  beauties 
of  their  own  system,  by  secunng  to  them  all  their  privileges 
in  their  full  enjoyment,  by  enlarging  rather  than  abridging 
their  liberties,   and  by  shewing  that,  so  far  from  dreading 
comparison,  she  placed  her  confidence  in  leaving  to  the  fi-ee 
judgment  of  the  people  the  most  ample  discussion  of  political 
doctrines. 

With  regard  to  the  persons  who  composed  these  societies, 
he  certainly  knew  little  of  them ;  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  he  entertained  any  peculiar  partiality  towards  them,  at 
least  if  men  were  to  judge  from  the  opinion  they  had  always 
delivered  of  him ;  they  had  never  &iled  to  spe^  of  opposi- 
tion, and  of  himself  personally,  with  exactly  the  same  ex- 
pressions as  they  had  used  towards  administration.  The 
same  distrust  of  their  conduct,  the  same  avowed  hostility  ap- 
peared in  their  writings  towards  both.  They  had  certainly  paid 
him  personally  a  compliment,  in  mentioning  him  at  the  same 
time  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  as  far  as  regarded  the  splendid  talents  of  that 
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right  honourable  gentleman;  but  it  was  not  equalbr  flattering 
to  him  to  be  put  on  a  comparison  wiA  that  rig^t  honourable 
gentleman,  in  regard  to  theur  right  to  theco^denee  of  the 
public.    It  was  not  likely,  therabre^  that  he  was  actuated 
by  any  partial  rif;ard  to  &ese  societies;  but  he  coandered  it 
as  an  unwise  and  illiberal  course  to  take  advantage  of  atiy 
odium  that  there  m^t  be  against  persons,  in  or&r  to  stjg* 
matize  measures  which  might  otherwise  be  good.    Thooipi 
there  were  amonff  these  societies  men  of  low  and  desperate 
fortunes,  who  mi^t  be  very  ready  to  anbrace  any  enterprise^ 
however  hazardous,  and  though  there  might  be  others,  whom  ^ 
he  believed,  from  their  characters,  to  possess  wicked  inten- 
tions, yet  still  that  was  no  argument  with  him  for  casting  a  ge* 
neral  obloquy  on  measures  which  were  in  themselves  harmteis. 
To  deny  to  the  people  the  right  of  discussion,  because  upon  '■ 
some  occasions,  thi^  right  Iwd  been  exerdsed  by  indiscreet 
or  bad  men,  was  what  he  could  not  subscribe  to.    Hie  right 
<^ popular  discussion  was  a  salutary  and  an  essential  privilege- 
of  the  subject.    He  would  not  answer  long  for  the  condiict 
of  parliament,  if  it  were  not  subject  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
people.     They  all  entertained  becominff  respect  for  the  exe- 
cutive government,  that  was,  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
kingdom,  but  their  respect  for  the  king  did  not  supersede 
the  vigilance  of  parliament.    In  his  opinion,  the  best  security^ 
for  the  due  maint^ance  of  the  constitution,  -  was  in  the  strict ; 
and  incessant  vigilance  of  the  people  over  parliament  itself. 
Meetings  of  the  people,  therefore,  for  the  discussion  of  public 
objects,  were  not  mierely  legal,  but  laudable;  and,  unless  it 
was  to  be  contended  that  there  was  some  magic  in  the  word 
convention,  which' brought  with  it  disorder,  anarchy,   and 
ruin,  he  could  perceive  no  just  ground  for  demolishing  the 
constitution  of  England,  merely  because  it  was  intended  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  parliamentary 
reform.    With  respect  to  their  plan,  that  of  universal  suf"* 
£rage,  he  never  had  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject.     He 
had  constantly  and  uniformly  considered  universal  suffrage 
as  a  wild  and  ridiculous  idea.     When  his  noble  relation, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  had  one  day  taken  pains  to  explain 
his  ideas  on  this  sul^ect,  a  learned  and  ingenious  friend  of 
his  said  to  him,  with  as  much  truth  as  wit,  <^  My  lord,  I 
think  the  best  part  of  your  grace's  plan  is  its  utter  impractica-* 
bility."     He  bad  always  thought  that  it  was  impracticable; 
and  though  he  could  not  agtee  with  the  opinion,  that  rather 
than  oontume  the  presait  state  of  representation,  he  would 
incur  all  the  hazards  of  universal  suffrage,  yet  he  was  ready 
%o  say,  that  the  measures  of  last  year,  the  horrid  and  detest- 
able prosecutions^  the  scandalous  seatences  that  had  been 
VOL.  V.  u 
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paMedy  and  the  scandalous  way  in  which  they  had  beeo 
esecated)  cUd  not  tend  to  make  him  wish  less  than  heretofore 
ftr  some  reform,  that  should  protect  the  country  against  theoe 
mdadons  of  good  senses  propriety,  and  justice.    If  the  ha* 
beaa  corpus  act  was  to  be  suqi^id^  upon  si^cb  an  argument 
as  had  been  advanced  that  nighty  and  we  were  to  ^o  on  st^ 
by  step,  as  we  were  threatened,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
SooCs  criminal  code,  with  the  extinctipny  perhap^i  of  the  trial 
bf  jury,  and  he  shosdd  then  be  asked  what  was  his  opimoQ, 
he  did  not  know  but  he  should  be  ready  to  prefer  way  cbai]^e 
to  sadi  a  horrid  situation  as  the  country  WQuld  then  be  re- 
duced to.    He  made  no  scrunle  to  own,  that  the  events  which 
had  lately  passed  in  France,  had  made  a  most  powerfiil  im- 
pression on  his  mind.    He  8houl4  not  do  justice  to  hims^ 
if  he  did  not  frankly  confess,  that  they  bad  served  to  oorre^ 
several  opinions  which  he  previously  held;  they  h^  served 
also  to  confirm  many  former  opinions*    They   had  eon- 
vfaioed  his  mind  of  the  truth  of  an  observation  of  Cicero^ 
one  of  the  most  common,  which  was  early  taught  in  thieir 

nmars,  but  from  which,  when  a  boy,  bis  heart  revolted* 
isthis: 

"  Iniquissimam  paeem  justissimo  bello  antefero,'* 

He  had,  in  the  ardour  natural  to  youth,  thonight  this  a  most 
horrid  and  degrading  sentiment.    .  What !  give  up  a  just  and 
glorious  cause,  merely  on  account  of  the  dangeis  and,  feac* 
naps,  the  miseries  of  war  I  When  he  came  to  mature  years, 
he  thought  the  sentiment  at  least  doubtful,  but  he  was  now 
ready  to  confess,  that  the  events  of  the  French  revolution  had 
made  the  wisdom  of  the  sentiment  clear  and  manifest  to  his 
miiid.     He  was  ready  to  say,  that  he  could  hardly  frame  to 
himself  the  condition  of  a  people  in  which  he  would  not 
,  rather  covet  to  continue,  than  to  advise  them  to  fly  to  aroia, 
and  strive  to  seek  redress  through  the  unknown  miseries  of 
a  revolution.     Our  own  glorious  revolution  in   i6U^  hud 
happily  been  clear  of  all  these  horrors;  that  of  1641  had 
shewn  a' great  deal  of  this  kind  c^  calami^;  but  the  French 
revolutidn  had   exhibited  the  scene  in  its  most  shfK^king 
aspect.    The  more,  however,  his  heart  was  weaned  fix>m  su^ 
experiments,  the  more  he  detested  and  abhorred  all  acts  on 
the  part  of  any  govemmait,  which  tended  to  exasperate  the 
people,  to  engender  discontent,  to  alienate  th^  hearts,  and 
to  spirit  them  up  to  resistance  and  to  tlie  deure  of  *^»^*?gtf 
The  more  he  deprecated  resistance^  the  mora  he  £slt  boond 
to  oppose  all  foolish  and  presumptuous  acta  on  the  part  of 
^vemment,    by   whkh  they  emressed  a  disdain  fir  the 
ieeiiugs  of  the  people,  or  by  which  they  «lio?e  to  kesp  down 
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all  complaint  by  inhuman  severities.  He  wb»  convincecl  timt 
wise  me*,  deliberately  weighing  the  relative  duties  of  gdvem- 
ment  and  people,  and  judging  of  human  nature  as  it  wai, 
would  see  die  wisdom  of  mutual  concessiotis,  wtmld  i^ecom- 
mend  incessant  conciliation,  and  would  deplore  all  measures 
whidi  could  exasperate  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  mduce  them  to  wish  for  the  horrors  of  a  change.  No- 
thing was  so  clear  from  all  the  history  of  England,  as  that 
we  had  never  been  so  fortunate  as  when  the  govemnlent  had 
condliated  the  people ;  never  so  miserable  as  when  a  wretched 
system  of  persecution  had  been  unhappily  and  unwisety 
adopted  by  ministers.  Persecution  had  never  be«i  successfbr 
in  extirpating  opposition  to  any  system  either  religious  or 
civil.  It  was  not  merely  the  divinity  of  Christianity  that  had 
made  it  triumph ;  for  other  religions,  certainly  not  diving 
bnt  which  were  founded  in  imposture,  ad  well  as  a  number 
of  the  wildest  sects,  had  thriven  and  ftourished  under  per- 
secution, on  account,  as  he  believed,  of  that  very  persecution. 
The  human  mind  was  roused  by  oppression ;  and  so  fer  from 
yielding,  to  persecution,  exerted  all  its  energies  in  consequence 
of  the  attacks  it  had  to  encounter.  Was  it  believed,  that, 
if  there  was  a  party  in  this  country,  who  cherished  in  theft 
hearts  the  desire  of  reform,  the  sentiment  could  be  extirpatdi 
by  exercising  over  the  individuals  legal  severities?  Impotent 
were  the  men  who  thought  that  opinions  could  be  so  aicoun* 
tered !  There  were  some  things  that  were  most  successfully 
vanquished  by  neglect.  America  held  out  to  us  the  true 
course  and  the  wise  plan  to  be  pursued.  Let  us,  Hke  her, 
demonstrate  to  every  man  the  blessings  of  our  system.  Let 
Ufl  shew  that  we  not  only  are  convinced  that  it  is  good,  btit 
that  it  will  bear  to  be  examined  and  compaiied  with  any  other 
syiitem.  Let  us  make  the  people  proud  to  court  comparison, 
and  strive  rather  to  add  new  blessings  to  those  they  enj6y, 
than  to  abridge  those  which  they  already  possess.  Let  vs 
think  for  a  moment  what  must  be  the  joy  which  the  present 
nteasure,  i£  adopted,  will  produce  in  France.  How  will  it 
be  received  in  the  convention?  Barrere  wHl,  no  doubt, 
trivinphantly  hold  it  forth  as  a  proof  that  all  the  stoi-ies  which 
he  has  tried  to  propagate  iti  France,  of  there  being  a  party 
in  thi!f  country  fatoumble  to  them,  are  true.  At  least,  he 
would  say,  it  had  broken  otit  to  such  a  height,  that  ministers 
eonld  no  longer  think  th^  govei^irniexit  safe,  and  the  constitu- 
tion was  to  be  snspended  in  order  to  protect  the  state  against 
file  French  party.  If  any  accounts  of  the  true  state  of  this 
Idngdom  had  reached  France,  which  told  them  that  we  were 
tmited  ^most  as  one  man  against  all  doctrines  wMch  led  to 
anaxthy^  BttnhAreWcmhl  hold  vtp  die  present  measure  hi  con* 
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•tradiction  to  that  faithful  reporti  and  sa^  that  it  was  obvious 
there  must  be  a  formidable  puty  in  England  in  fiivour  of 
French  doctrines,  when  one  of  the  most  beautiful  branches  of 
our  boasted  constitution  was  to  bo  lopped  from  the  tree. 
Nay,  though  he  for  one  had  always  treated  with  scorn  the 
idea  of  an  invasion,  he  asked  those  who  held  out  that  fear 
to  the  country,  if  any  thing  could  be  more  likely  to  induce 
the  French  to  undertake  such  an  enterprise,  than  by  ^us 
-giving  to  them  the  impression  that  we  were  threatenea  with 
an  insurrection  at  home?  Some  words  had  passed,  as  if  he 
had  the  night  before  said,  that  he  would  withdraw  his  atten- 
dance from  the  House.  He  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  say,  that  he  should  act  in  this  re^ct  as  upon  reflection 
hefett  it  to  be  his  duty  to  his  constituents.  But  he  certainly 
has  not  said  that  he  should  withdraw  from  the  House.  Mr. 
Fox  concluded  with  a  strong  admonition  to  the  House  on  the 
present  alarming  measure.  He  said,  he  saw  it  was  to  pass ; 
that  further  effort  was  vain ;  that  the  precipitation  with  which 
It  had  been  hurried  on,  made  it  idle  for  him  to  hope  that 
argument  would  induce  them  to  hesitate;  and  all  that  re- 
mained for  him  was  to  pronounce  his  solemn  protest  agunst 
a  measure  piregnant  with  consequences  so  &tal  to  the  est»- 
hUshed  order  and  strength  and  freedom  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Pitt  followed  Mr.  Fox,  after  which, 

Mr.  Fox,  in  explanation,  declared,  that  with  regard  to 
.  what  he  had  said  on  the  subject  of  the  christian  religion,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  entirely  misunderstood  and 
mis-stated  him;  which  he  did  not  conceive  possible,  as  he 
hafd  taken  particular  pains  to  make  his  meaning  clear  and 
obvious.  What  he  had  said  wa%  that  the  christian  religion 
owed  much  of  its  success  to  persecution;  not  insinuating  m>m 
that,  that  it  was  deficient  in  point  of  divinity ;  it  was  a  re- 
h'gion  of  which  he  always  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  with 
reverence,  and  which  he  had  ever  professed ;  and  further,  to 
elucidate  that^  point,  he  had  observed,  that  not  only  the 
christian  religion>  but  other  sects,  which  had  no  just  claim 
to  divine  institution,  had  flourished  under  persecution.  He 
repeated  what  he  had  said  respecting  a  proper  vigilance  in 
the  people,  over  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  their 
right  to  associate  for  legal  purposes.  He  declared,  if  such 
a  bill  as  had  been  alluded  to  by  his  right  honourable  friend, 
(Mr.  Windham,)  to  assimilate  the  law  of  this  country  to  that 
of  Scotland,  was  ever  to  be  introduced  into  that  House,  he 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  associate  with  persons  from  the 
difierent  counties  and  towns  in  England^  to  roust  it  bjr 
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every  legal  and  constitutional  means.  With  regard  to  di«. 
affected  persons,  no  country  was  without  them,  but  the  bill 
was  holding  out  to  our  enemies  that  they  were  so  numerous 
as  to  require  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  executive  government 
to  resist  them. 

Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  satisfkction  at  the  exj^lanation  given  by 
Mr.  Fox,  and  assured  him  that  what  he  had  said  arose  from  init« 
conceptioa.  The  House  divided  on  the  motion.  That  the  House 
do  now  adjourn : 

Tdkrs.  Tellers. 

V»  A  c  JMajor  Maitland  1  ^  ^       xr^,„  C  Sir  J.  Saunderson  1  ^-.. 
Y^^«  JMr.  JekyU         p3— Noes  j^^^^j^  jlgj. 

The  bill  was  dien  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  and  at  tbveo. 
<»'clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  House  adjoumecL 
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TN  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given  on  the  26th  instant, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said,  that  thinking  as  he  did  of  the  pre* 
sent  lamentable  and  disastrous  war,  he  should  not  do  his 
duty,  if  he  did  not  once  more,  before  the  close  of  the  aession, 
pive  the  House  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  situation 
in  which  the  country  stood  with  respect  to  that  war,  and  of 
reviewing  the  events  which  had  led  to  that  situation.  Oil 
the  war  itself  little  now  remained  to  be  said :  his  present 
object  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  particular 
iacts  that  admitted  of  no  dispute^  and  the  inferences  which 
every  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  man  must  draw  from 
those  facts.  First,  then,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war :  he  had 
always  considered  as  one  of  the  jrreastest  advantages  of  a 
free  constitution,  the  publicity  of  all  the  acts  of  government; 
and  thence  he  had  hoped,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  be 
plunged  into  a  war  upon  &lse  pretences,  for  one  thing  to  be 
held  up  to  the  people  as  the  cause,  and  another  to  be  pur^ 
sued  by  ministers  as  the  end*  Here^  however,  his  hopes 
had  deceived  him.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  seasioii 
of  parliament,  the  language  of  ministers,  and  the  language 
of  the  Hous^  breathed  nothing  but  the  strictest  neumtiCy. 

V  J 
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It  was  not  merely  in  the  beginning  of  the-  French  revolu- 
tion' that  this  language  was  held,   but  after  the  king  had 
been  dethroned,   and  many   of  those    atrocities  had  been 
committed,  at  the  view  of  which  every  feeling  mind  shrank 
with  horror.     Ministers  professed  then  to  think  that  we  were 
not  to  look  to  the  conduct  of  another  country  in  its  inter- 
nal affairs,  as  the  criterion  of  peace  or  war ;  and,  although 
many  acts  had  been  done  in  France  of  which  it  was  difficult 
to  say  whether  they  were  more  calculated  to  move  pity  or  ex- 
cite indignation,  still  they  pretended  to  court  peace  md  neu- 
trality.    They  said  fairly,  that  if  the  French  diotdd  make  an 
^n{)r6voked  attack  on  any  of  our  allies,  or  pursue  plans  of 
aggrandizement,  which,  if  accomplished,  would  render  it  dit- 
acvAt  to  oppose  any  attack  they  might  afterwards  make,  we 
must  take  part  in  the  war.     Grreat  pains  were  taken  to  per- 
suade the  House,  that  their  attempt  to  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  was  an  aggression  upon  our  allies  the  Dutch ; 
and  however  ludicrously  or  contemptuously  that  had  been 
since  treated  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  he  appealed  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  whether  it  was  not  at  first  the  point 
principally  insisted  upon.     To  settle  the  dispute  upon  this 
point,  he  had  recommended  negociation  to  the  House^  and 
the  House  refused  to  adopt  it.     But  although  the  House  de- 
cided against  it,  the  ministers  thought  it  convenient  to  follow 
his  recommendation.     They  had  recourse,  not  to  an  open 
and  manly,  but  to  an  underhand  and  equivocal  mode  of  nego- 
ciation, which,  even  if  meant  honestly,  could  hardly  fail  of 
defeating  its  own  purpose.     In  every  dispute,  the  first  step 
towards  an  accommodation  was,  to  shew  the  other  party  that 
we  did  not  mean  to  treat  them  with  contempt.    But  ministers^ 
in  their  negociation,  by  their  inimical  conduct,  by  refusing 
to  acknowledge  that  those  with  whom  they  were  treating  haid 
any  power  to  treat,  took  the  sure  course^of  rendering  it  in- 
efifectual.     Their  object  was  to  pretend  a  negociation,  and  to 
pursue  such  means  as  must  make  it  fail.    It  failed  accordingly. 
Even  after  that,  nothing  was  said  of  interfering  in  the  internal 

Sovernment  of  France.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  asserted  by 
iQse  who  were  in  the  confidence  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
and  by  ministers  themselves,  that  the  form  of  the  French  go- 
vernment at  that  time,  or  whatever  future  form  it  might  as- 
sume, was  not  a  fundamental  objection  to  peace.'  I)uring 
the  recess,  several  declarations  were  published  in  his  majesty's 
name,  very  inconsistent  with  our  former  professions  of  having 
gone  to  war  only  to  repel  an  unjust  aggression  on  our  allies^ 
and  an  unprovoked  injury  offered  to  ourselves.  When 
Dumourier  declared  against  the  convention,  aUd  proposed 
marching  to  Paris,  to  restore  the  xwnarctiy,  the  Frince  of 
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Saxe  CobooKg^  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  issaed  a  pro« 
damatioii,  by  which  he  acceded  to  the  constitution  of  1789, 
and  dechured,  that  whatever  strong  places  should  be  given  up 
to  himj  he  would  hold  in  trust  hv  Louis  XVIL  till  that  con^ 
stitution  should  be  restored.  True  it  was,  that  proclamation 
was  almost  instantly  retracted,  to  the  disgrace  of  all  those 
who  were  parties  to  it  Whatever  mi^t  be  the  fate  of  hi9 
present  motion — whatever  might  be  the  i^sue  of  the  war,  the 
time  he  hoped  would  corae^  when  we  should  clear  ourselves 
in  the  &ce  of  Europe  from  the  infamy  of  having  been  acces* 
saries  in  that  transaction.  The  emperor,  as^  dead  to  all  shame, 
as  imfeeiing  with  respect  to  every  principle  of  justice,  re- 
tracted his  proclamation  before  it  could  be  known  what  efiect 
it  miffht  have  produced  on  the  people  of  France,  and  within 
five  days  after  it  had  been  issudd.  What  could  be  found  to 
nu^dji  this,  even  in  the  Conduct  of  those  who  governed  France? 
It  appeared  to  be  done  as  if  the  emperor  had  feared,  that  the 
Kiw  of  Prussia's  perfidy  to  Poland  might  stand  unparalleled, 
a^  he  himsdf  could  not  be  considered  as  a  fit  member  of  the 
confederacy,  till  he  had  done  somethii^  to  keep  his  ally  in 
oolintenance.  In  a  caus^  which  we  were  so  often  told  was 
the  cause  of  morality,  virtue,  and  religipn,  he  trusted  that  his 
majesty,  for  his  own  and  the  national  honour,  would  disclaim 
all  participation  in  or  approbation  of  such  acts*  The  surr^i- 
der  of  Toulon  was  considered'  as  a  fit  occadon  ft)r  declaring 
the  intentions  of  ministers.  Lord  Hood  took  possession  of 
it  on  the  express  condition  of  maintaining  the  constitution  of 
1789,  and  pledged  hims^  to  protect  all  Frenchmen  who. 
should  repair  to  that  standard.  A  declaration  in  the  name  of 
his  majesty,  afterwards  came  out,  di£ferent,  indeed,  irom  this; 
verbose,  obscure,  and  equivocal,  like  the  production  of  men 
who  were  afraid  of  saying  any  thing  distinctly,  who  wished 
not  their  meaning  to  be  clearly  understood ;  that,  stript  of  all 
the  elegant  rubl^h  with  which  it  was  loaded,  declared  only 
this-^that  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  without  specifying 
ot  what  kind,  was  the  only  condition  upon  which  we  could 
treat  with  France.  Hius  did  our  avowed  objects  progressively 
change.  It  would  be  said,  that  we  might  fairly  enter  into  a 
war  with  one  view,  and  afterwards,  as  the  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstances made  it  necessary  or  convenient,  change  that  view 
f<»r  anoth^.  Be  it  so,  for  the  sake  of  ar^ment ;  but  it  be- 
came not  us  to  say  that  we  were  fighting  in  defence  of  mo- 
rally, religion,  and  the  rights  of  civlli^  socie^,  who  had 
entered  into  the  war  about  the  navigation  of^  me  Schddt. 
We  had  confessed  that  this  was  the  object  for  which  we  began 
the  wftr,  and  we  were  not  now  to  boast  of  hiffher  motives. 
But  for  this  a^resiionon  our  idly,  the  cause  of  morality  and 
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religion  vroviid  have  been  left  to  other  defendeiB.  If  the 
change  of  ol^ect  was  a  question  of  policy^  let  it  be  so  oon* 
sidered.  What  had  appeared  to  make  it  more  politic  now 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  war?  Had  onr  experience 
at  Toulon,  the  success  of  the  Earl  of  Moira's  expedition,  or 
the  internal  state  of  France^  convinced  us  that  we  had  a  better 
prospect  of  terminating  the  war  by  the  aid  of  Frenchmen 
than  before?  We  had  disclaimed  peace  with  the  present 
rulers,  and  we  had  disclaimed  interfering  in  the  internal  go^ 
vemment  of  France.  But  how  had  we  disclaimed  interfering? 
We  were  actually  interfering,  and  our  interference  was  of  the 
most  objectionable  kind.  We  said  tliat  our  object  was  not  to 
build  up  a  government  for  France,  but  to  destroy  the  system 
which  now  domineered  in  it.  Suppose  this  point  gained, 
were  we  to  leave  the  French,  thus  deprived  of  every  thing 
like  a  government,  to  settle  one  for  themselves?  W^e  we  to 
say  to  them,  ^^  You,  of  whose  wisdom,  moderation,  and  hu- 
manity we  have  had  such  piroofs,  and  entertmh  so  high  an 
opinion,  assemble  again  by  your  delegates,  as  you  did  in  17899 
and  build  up  a  government  to  your  own  liking  a  monarchy, 
a  republic,  no  matter  what,  so  it  be  not  jacobmism?"  Tlins 
we  should  propose  to  let  loose  the  French  again  to  that  state 
from  which  we  wanted  to  recal  thefn,  and  to  renew  all  those 
horrors  which. we  had  so  often  deplored*  This  mode  of  in- 
terference, was  only  politic  inasmuch  as  it  was  faithless.  It 
might  be  hoped  to  unite  in  our  favour,  all.  those  who  hated 
the  present  system ;  but  of  these  how  many  must  be  deceived  t 
.  One  man  might  join  us  because  he  wished  for  the  restoration 
of  the  old  despotism,  another  because  he  wished  for  a  limited 
monarchy,  a  third  for  a  republic  on  better  principles-«*aad 
each  confiding  that  our  views  were  the  same  with  his  own. 
Two  of  these  at  least  must  be  disappointed,  perhaps  all  the 
three.  Was  this,  he  asked,  mere  theory  ?  H^d  not  a  noble 
lord  (Mulgrave)  told  the  House  that  such  was  the  state  o£  the 
people  at  Toulon,  almost  equally  divided  between  abhorrence 
of  the  old  government  and  abhorrence  of  the  new  ?  and  when 
there  was  neither  foreign  force,  nor  the  cruel  rigour  of  the 

E resent  system  to  controul  their  passions,  would  they  not 
f  eak  out  ipto  acts  of  open  contest  and  violence  ?  But  what 
h^  thought  most  to  be  complained  of,  was,  that  we  had  been 
drawn  into  the  war  upon  professions  of  neutrality,  if  neutrality 
could  be  preserved,  and  were  now  called  upon  to  peraist  in  it^ 
on  declarations  directly  opposite;  that  the  people  had  been 
deluded  by  felse  pretences,  to  spend  their  money  and  their 
blood  for  purposes  to  which,  if  fairly  stated  to  them  in  the 
.first  instance,,  they  would  not  have  consented ;  and  being. onc^ 
engaged  in  the  war,  were  told  that  they  could  not  get  out  of 
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it.  He  had  often  been  puzzled  to  divine  what  were  the 
motives  upon  which  ministers  themselves  were  acting.  Dur- 
ing part  of  the  last  campaign,  he  thought  they  meant  to 
adhere  to  their  professed  intentions.  While  a  civil  war  was 
taging  in  La  Vendee,  we  took  Valenciennes  and  Mentz* 
The  garrisons  of  those  places  we  bound  not  to  serve  against 
any  of  die  allies  for  a  stipulated  time^  but  we  did  not  prohibit 
them  from  bearing  arms  against  the  royalists  in  ha,  Vend^. 
In  fiict,  we  did  as  much  as  if  we  had  sent  them  against  the 
royalists,  for  we  dismissed  them  without  the  possibility  of 
being  employed  but  only  there.  This  was,  perhaps,  meant  to 
shew  that  thay  disclaimed  interfering  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  France;  and  to  refute  as  calumnies,  the  all^ations 
that  to  interfere  was  their  express,  although  not  their  avowed 
object.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  campaign,  the  effect  of 
this  conduct  was  completely  effiiced  in  one  point  of  view,  but 
not  in  another,  for  the  reproach  of  it  still  remained.  It  was 
efiaced  by  the  declarations  at  Toulon,  by  the  king's  manifes- 
toes, and  by  preparing  an  army  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  those  very  royalists. 

He  hm  thus  shewn  the  inconsistencies  of  ministers  and  their 
supporters  with  respect  to  the  professed  object  of  the  war,  but 
these  were  not  all..  They  had  formerly  contended,  that  if  we 
suffered  France  to  aggrandize  herself*  at  the  expence  of  the 
emperor  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  we  might  have  to  contend 
against  her  increased  power,  when  our  present  allies,  offended 
at  our  neutrality,  would  not  assist  us.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  see  the  force  of  this  argument.  He  had  always  ima- 
ging that  what  we  should  be  principally' called  upon  to  fur- 
nish in  any  war  with  France^  would  be  money;  and  that  our 
continental  aHies  would  not  refuse  to  accept  of  subsidies  from 
us  at  any  time.  What  was  now  the  fact?  Did  we  fear  that 
the  emperor  would  make  peace  with  France  too  soon,  if  we 
did  not  interpose  ?  Fortunate  for  Europe  would  it  have  been 
if  he  had  done  so;  and  the  barrier  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
the  mistaken  policy  of  a  former  reign  had  demolished,  might 
liave  been  restored.  Would  the  King  of  Prussia  have  with- 
drawn himself  sooner,  or  might  he  not  have  been  prevailed 
upon  by  a  subsidy  to  lend  his  troops  as  he  had  done  now--« 
as  the  emperor  might  soon  do  also?  Besides  our  engage- 
ments with  «he  King  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor,  we  HMPen- 
tered  into  various  conventions  with  other  powers.  'Olie  of 
tbefie^  the  treaty  witiii  the  King  of  Sardinia,  had  been  tbfe  sub- 
ject of  dilK^ussion  before,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
i^n  it  again.  But  in  this  had  we  any  equivalent  for  wlmt 
we  en&Bged  to  perform?  On  all  the  occasions  referred  to  as 
pKcedetits  in  the  former  debate,  we  had  to  fear  that  the  King' 
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of  Sardinia  might  join  our  enemy,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  our 
side  was  a  material  advantage — Was  there  any  danger  of  hifr 
jcuning  France  in  the  present  war,  if  we  had  left  him  to  his 
own  councils?  His  neutrality  would  have  beeamudi  inc»e 
advant^eous  to  the  allies  than  his  assistance.  But  it  was  said 
he  might  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  our  favour^  and  by 
drawing  off  a  considerable  part  c^  the  French  force  to  the 
South,  facilitate  our  operations  in  Flanders*  At  present,  the 
diver^oa  he  made  was,  by  an  incursion  of  the  French  into 
his  own  territory.  Would  he,  with  his  British  subsidy,  be 
able  to  defend  his  own  dominions,  and  protect  Italy  ?  Cl^trly 
not,  and  the  safety  of  Italy  must  now  depend  on  a  great  Aus- 
trian force.  From  such  information  as  was  accessible  to  er&ry 
man,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  the  success,  oi  the  French  on 
the  side  of  Jtaly,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  the  disposition  of 
the  people  In  their  favour,  who  hated  nothing  more  than  they 
did  both  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  government.  The  Freacfa 
had  entered  Piedmont  at  two  points,  were  threatening  TuTin, 
and  could  only  be  repelled  by  an  Austrian  army.  In  whose 
favour,  then,  was  t}ie  diverdon  by  subsidizing  the  King  €£ 
Sardinia? — of  the  French  who  emfdoyed  a  force  in  that 
quarter  which  they  could  not,  perhaps,  have  transported  to 
the  North ;  andligainst  the  emperor,  whose  exertions  in  Flan- 
ders must  be  weakened  by  the  exertions  he  wa^  thus  obliged  to 
make  in  Italy. 

All  the  conventions  entered  into  by  us  contained  a  dauae 
by  which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  while  any  part  ci  the  territory  of  either  of 
them  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  this  was  to 
extend  to  all  powers  who  should  accede  to  the  confedaracy. 
Ministers  were  formerly  asked,  whether  the  emperor  and  the 
Eling  of  Prussia  bad  acceded  to  this  guarantee?  It  was  unne- 
cessary to  ask  them  that  question  now;  the  King  of  Frusaia 
had  laid  down  his  arms,  till  he  was  bought  bv  our  money  to 
take  them  up  again ;  and  the  emperor  had  re&sed  to  agree  to 
the  clause.  Thus,  we  alope  were  bound  to  ccmtanue  a  war, 
now  declared  to  be  a  war  adintemednems  and  conseqn^itly^ 
of  incalculable  duration.  We  entered  into  a  treaty  wkh  die 
King  of  Prussia,  by  which  neither  party  was  to  have  laid 
down  arms,  but  by  consent  of  the  other.  From  this  engage-- 
meiUJhe  escaped  by  a  loop-hole;  for  as  none  of  his  dominiona 
were  irithin  reach  of  the  enemy,  he  had  only  to  withdraw  his 
troopa  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  tell  us  Uiat  he  bad  made 
peace  wUh  France.  But  he  was  bound  to  continue  war  in 
other  parts,  till  the  objects  of  it  were  obtained.  But  did  he 
'not  get  rid  of  this  by  ailoth^  loop*h<^,  imder  the  wordai 
'^  as  long  as  circumstances  wiU^IMniit?''    Such  wm  his  < 
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mg^&it  in  July,  179^  •   What  change  of  .circumstjuices  had 
happened  in  February,    1794?     Had  he  sustained  lossea? 
Had  he  suffered  defeats?  No.     The  campaign,  ministers  as- 
sured US9  h&^  been  most  successful  2  but  he  had  discovered 
that  war  had  a  tendency  to  exhaust  his  finances !  he  had  found 
out  a  circumstance  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  that 
his  victories  would  cost  him  something !    This  was  the  un- 
looked<-fi)r  circumstance  that  would  not  permit  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  continue  the  war.     Had  the  public  been  told  in 
July,  1 793,  that  the  treaty  was  binding  upon  him  only  for 
the  rest  of  the  campaign,  they  would  have  seen  it  in  a  very 
different  point  of  view.     The  war  was  called  the  cooimon 
cause  of  the  civilized  world,  and  all  Europe,  we  had  been 
assured,  would  join  us  in  it.     A  great  confederacy,  indeed, 
had  been  formed;  but  many  of  the  powers  of  JIurope  bad 
not  joined.us,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  had 
BOt  the  same  apprehensions  of  danger.     If  the  general  in- 
terest were  to  be  admitted,  the  emperor  had  still  a  more  par- 
ticular interest  than  we  had.     He  contributed  large  armies, 
but  no  part  of  the  subsidy  to  Prussia.     It  was  even  said,  that 
ministers  asked  him, to  pay  his  share,  but  that  he  refused: 
hence  it  was  clear,  that  sJl  the  money  must  be  supplied  by  as 
and  the  Dutch.     The  emperor  possessed  various  and  rich  do- 
minions remote  from  the  seat  of  war.     From  these  he  could 
not  draw  supplies  in  money.     Even  the  part  of  his  territories 
thfe  most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  more  abounding  in  wealth 
than  almost  any  countrjv  this  excepted  refused  to  aasisi  him ; 
so  that  he  was  dbliged  to  come  here  for  a  great  and  heavy 
loan.    The  propriety  of  allowing  a  foreign  power  to  draw 
money  out  of  this  country  by  losii,  he  w<Hud  not  now  discuss.. 
His  <^inioR  was,  that  it  was  best  to  leave  individuals  to  their 
own  jodgQient*    But  the  loan  shewed  that  the  en^aeror  had 
.jao  resource  but  here.     If  the  loan  should  fail,  where  ms  he 
to>go  ?  Or  if  he  wanted  another  next  year,  and  oould  not  ob- 
tain it,  mu9t  be  come,  like  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  a  subsidy? 
How  ccHiId  we  refuse  higi,  if  it  was  true  that  the  existence  of 
jflMSobjinism  in  France  wa»  iocoxqpatible  with  our  safety  as  « 
oatfton  ?  Must  not  we  give  subsidy  after  subsidy,  while  the 
war  wa^gping  on  with  variolic  success,  and  the  end  of  i^  on 
t}^e  only  terms  on  which. we  said  it  oofdd  be  ended,  was  too 
..remote  forjypeculation?  .4  « 

.  The  QOBsequ^pqe  which^  be  drew  firom.aU  this  wa%  Aot  we 
onghjt  to  thijaik  of  some  ratipMl  modi^  of  obtainiiigkpaae& 
T^  could  only  be  effec|ed  jp  o«ieof  three  w«fs-4-  by  tieating, 
by  compelling,  t^e  enemy  tiot  tubmit  to  our  onvi  tapmB,  or  bf 
ti^mtiog  with  s^ffioi^nt  &ii«i  m  our  hands  to  induce  oom|^ 
ance  with  reasonable  d^jrfhpda*    The  House  had  never  sane* 
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tioned  the  dangerous  specaktioti,  that  to  secure  Englioid,  we 
must  destrojr  jacobinism  m  France.  The  experience  of  ages 
had  proved  it  to  be  the  will  of  Providence,  that  monarchies, 
oligarchies,  aristocracies,  republics,  might  exist  in  all  their 
several  varieties  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  without  impo- 
sing die  necessity  of  endless  wars  on  the  rest.  The  argument^ 
fer  peace  had  this  advantage,  that  if  peace  should  mil,  we' 
might  then  resort  to  war;  but  from  war  to  peace,  if  that  ex- 
penment  should  fail,  the  transition  was  not  so  easy.  The 
French  government  had  existed  for  two  years.  A  powerful 
confederacy  had  been  formed,  numerous  armies  and  great  ge- 
nerals employed  against  it,  and  yet  internally  it  appeared  to  be 
stronger  than  ever.  In  the  nrst  campaign,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  armv,  had  been  compel- 
led to  retreat,  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  over-run. 
In  the  second  campaign,  armies  still  more  formidable  had  been 
*  brought  into  the  nelo,  and  it  had  been,  as  ministers  boasted, 
not  merely  successful,  but  brilliant.  Yet  the  French  govern- 
ment internally  remained  untouched  by  our  disasters  or  our 
successes.  If  this  was  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  we  were 
placed,  — if  we  were  at  war  with  a  nation  that  rose  in  num- 
bers and  enthusiasm  as  much  on  our  victories  as  our  defi^ts, 
we  must  adopt  the  principle. 

Nil  actum  reputans,  si  quid  superesset  agendum* 

We  had  done  nothing  while  any  thing  remained  to  do. 
We  miglit  take  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  we  might  eTen 
circumscribe  the  European  territories  of  France ;  but  while 
the  nation  remained,  we  were  no  nearer  peace.    This  was  a 
4tuaiti€«,  melancholy  and  deplorable  at  any  time,  but  nmcii 
more  so  when  we  adverted  to  the  inability  of  our  allies  to  go 
on,  but  as  we  could  afford  to  pay  them.    But  if  we  chose  to 
revert  to  the  old  maxim  of  state  policy,  that  the  internal  an* 
archy  of  France,  or  of  any  other  country,  was  no  ooncem  of 
ours,  then,  indeed,  our  successes  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
iRTould  tell  in  our  &vour.    Far  was  he  from  undervaluing  those 
'  accesses,  or  the  merit  of  the  gallant  officers  by  whose  vdkmr 
qd  dciU  they  had  beeii  atchieved ;  biit  he  wished  them  to 
prwe  not  merelv  a  source  of  dory  to*  the  oflBoers,  hot  of  selM 
advantage  to  the  country.    The  settlements  and  islands  we 
had  ttken  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  were  excdlent  mate« 
rials  ihr  negociation,  but  nothiiig  for  overturning  the  preaent 
gofsnlment  of  France.    If  we  aimed  only  at  a  safe  and  eqnit* 
able  p^ace  for  ourselves  and  our  allies,  they  mi^^t  be  rei^red 
for  restittttion  of  what  had  been  eonquered  from  any  d^  those 
allies,  or  kept  aa  indemnity  for  tlf^ast  and  security  for  the 
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iiiture^  as  the  relalive .  circumstances  of  the  war  and  onr  en* 
gagements,  might  point  out. 

He  therefore  wished  the  Hou^e  'and  the  country  to  con« 
sider,  whether  we  had  not  now  the  means  of  making  peace ;  {at^ 
on  the  terms  on  which  ministiers  said  it  could  akme  be  made» 
he  d^^i^ed  of  ever  obtaining  it.  Theyiaaid  formerly,,  that 
France  was  not  in  a  negociame  state ;  that  there  was  no  .man. 
in  it  who  could  answer  for  the  conduct  of  anothor.  Waa 
tfak  the  present  state  of  France?  He  was  litde  indined  topay 
my  compliment  to  tyranny,  but  it  was  surely  in  the  power  of 
tyranny,  while  it  lasted,  to  coerce  its  own  subjects.  If  the 
present  rulers  of  France  thought  proper  to  declare  war 
against  any  neutral  nation,  even  against  America,  did  any 
man  doubt  that  they  would  be  obeyra  ?  Why,  tihen,  donbti 
their  being  obeyed  if  they  made  peace  with  any  nation  witiS 
whom  they  were  at  war?  If  by  force,  as  some  pretended, 
they  sent  their  people  to  the  field  of  battle,  ¥ery  litUe  force 
would  be  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  it.  They  had  been 
guilty  of  no  infringement  of  the  rights  of  neutral  states ;  they 
had  respected  the  Swiss  territory  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stance^ and  had  passed  throuffh  part  of  the  Genoese  tenitcnry 
in, arms,  without  giving  occasion  for  a  single  complaint.  He 
wished  that  we  might  be  able  to  maintain  a  govd  undeiv- 
standing  with  neutral  states,  in  every  instance,  as  well.  He. 
was  ready  to  allow,  that  it  was  one  thing  to  propose 
peac%  imd  another  to  obtain  it  With  a  nation  in  a  state  so 
anomalous  as  that  of  France,. all  events  must  be  dQubt&l;  bat 
if  we  were  to  propose  peace  and  fidl,  what  should  we  loie? 
Would  the  King- of  Prussia  take  no  more  of  ournuMii^? 
Would  the  emptor  refuse  a  subsidy  when  he  had  900Mflli. 
&r  it?  This  we  should  gain,  that  the  convaition  would  be  Jio 
longer  able  to  delude  the  people  of  France  ^to  the  pemiasion. 
that  we  were  making  war  upon  themy  notfor  the  u$iial  ot^eotS/ 
of  war^  but  for  the  destruction  of  their  liberties;  and  weshcKiItL 
convince  the  people  of  this  counti^,  that  the  war  waa  nol.eaiv 
^ed  on  upon  principles  hostt^e  to  freedoni,  firom  which  OnMt 
Britain  had  more  to  fear  than  any  other  nati<Hi. 

Some  smi^uine  mei^  were  of  opinion,  that  certain  prineiiiifaa 
e$|ablished  in  one  country  must  necessarily  disturb  the  paaca 
oC  another. ,  He  had  dwbted  the  doctrine  when  h<^  ftmt  bfiMd 
it  j  and  the  more  he  had  examined,  thei  more  he  di^iked  it 
If<  it  wajf  maintained,  that  opinions  held  in  France  must  eooh 
t^m^inatethe  m^ids  c^  EngUshmep,  this  would  lead  to.  a  Jravi«v 
va^of  .1^^  fij^ies  of  intdierance,  and  to  a. Oipr^ ?i|p>rpai 
ffXijitin^  of  opinipns  than  coidd  besafe  for  spates  or  mdini^ 
^ttids|  more  eapeciaUy  for  thj0  G^  Had  it  not  often  bMir 

Mid  that  the  French  Rev^yitioii  9!<^  its  origin  to  tW  Amn^ 
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war;  diat opmimis borrowed firomAmer!^ 
Hit  was  so  plausible  tbat  he  knew  net  bow  to  doubt  it.  Not 
tliaHhe  French  took  Ibe  American  opinions  as  they  resSiy 
wwe ;  tliej  adopted  diem  cmdely  in  theory  and  perverted 
them  in  practice.  Whence  did  the  Americans  recme  theSr 
opioidns?  not  fnom  the  wandering  Indians,  not  fr6m  Mexico 
nd  Peru  — •  they  carried  them  with  them  from  England.  He 
idnst,  tbeveibre,  deprecate  questioning  opinions  on  the  pos- 
riUe  consequences  to  which  they  might  lead,  fbr  then  woidd 
bodi  America  and  England  be  found  guilty.  Whence  were 
cbrived  the  Rights  of  Man,  so  much  abused  by  misappli- 
cationy  so  fundamentally  true  ?  Not  from  the  ancients,  not 
fran  Asia  or  Africa,  but  from  Great  Britain ;  from  that  pM- 
iosophy,  if  it  was  still  safe  to  use  the  word,  which  Locke  and 
t^rdney  taught  and  illustrated.  If  we  were  once  to  argue, 
that  the  principles  of  any  one  pe<^le  were  dangerous  to  others 
tben  we  must  be  odious  to  all  other  nations,  whose  fbrms  of 
gewefnment  and  modes  of  thinking  had  less  of  19)eny  than 
our  own.  To  despotic  governments  we  must  be  det^table^ 
•<  Although  France,"  they  might  say,  **  has  been  the  theatre 
on  whkh  the  abominations  that  flow  fiom  those  principles^ 
have 'been  exhibited,  yet  England  is  the  author;"  and  the 
esample  of  England  they  would  feel  to  be  more  dangerotn^ 
as  truth  was  a  more  powerful  instrument  than  error.  When 
dK  oomrts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  exhibited  such  instances  of 
perfidy  and  injustice,  might  they  not  well  think  tbat  British 
jastice  and  good  faith  afforded  €Ui  example  to  their  people 
foA  a  reproach  to  themselves,  not  to  be  tolerated? 

He  would  now  assume,  that  the  House  was  to  ^SSer  from 
lifan  in  all  he  had  said,  and  to  persist  in  the  plan  of  orer-* 
turning  jacobinism  in  France  as  the  only  road  to  peace.  In 
that  ease  they  were  bound  to  say  so  in  explicit  terms,  and  ta 
diriaie  moreover,  that  in  conjunction  wiili  a  certain  descriptron 
of  FrenehmeA,  they  meatit  to  obtain  some  definite  form  of 
gOfMUment  for  France.  Then  every  fVenchman  wonUL 
aatm  whsU  he  had  to  expect  of  us.  If  we  declared  for  what 
fome  chose  to  call  the  old  monarchy,  but  which  he  dioold 
^•ir  oiH  the  old  despotism,  many  would  repair  to'  the  standard. 
Mwadedat^  for  the  constitution  of  1789,  those  who  ap- 

Cwjd  of  that  ccmstitution  would  join  us. '  And  if  we  declared 
any  foitn  of  a  republic,  a  word  which  a  remembrance  %^ 
Ite  grie^anees  and  oppressions  under  the  monarchy  had  tea-^ 
dtind  pc^nilar,  we  should  have  the  adherents  of  that  systenOt. 
TDheti  men  would  join  us  whom  we  meant  not  to  deceivie. 
Bhr  pmfiKisiag  only  to  demolish  jacobinism  withottt  upecSSj^ff 
life*  we  meant  to^  erect  in  its  stead,  we  mig^  have  mot^e 
*^     '    b«l  Ifewer  heartspfor  dl  w!tt>  joined- us  wavHA  von** 
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etsndv  «uapcct  dial  tbey  were  as^$ted  but  to  be  betrayed*  If 
thweHxre,  tbe  House  should  not  adopt  the  bettor  resolutkmt 
he  should  move  another  resolution  to  this  efieet 

He  had  carefoUy  avoided  toudiing  on  die  milit^y  conduct 
or  the  preset^  state  of  the  campaign.  He  had  early  in  the 
aestton  exanined  the  altmition  paid  to  protecting  our  trad^ 
'  fae  feared  with  but  little  of  the  ^ect  which  he  hoped  to  pro- 
dttOB,  as  the  premiiiBis  for  insurance,  th^i  triuB4>hantly  held 
up  as  aa  argument  aninst  hlniy  too  fuUy  proved  b^  their 
ts^  increase.  He  hioked  to  Flanders  with  paui  and 
anxiety;  we  had  destroyed  many  ot  the  enemy,  since  the 
openiitt  of  the  caxapam^  but  uas  I  the  ^ku^hter  bad  not 
been  aU  on  one  side.  He  bad  &k  some  curiosity  to  Oflilrulifte 
the  I08K  of  the  allies  of  all  descriptions  in  the  last  i^"iffligB 
in  all  the  points  of  actimi,  from  such  documents  a#  wtt4 
public,  «id  also  tio  estimitfe  the  loss  of  the  Fr^ich,  whidi 
could  scarcely  be  less  than  200,000 1  Whatf  then,  were  we 
to  think  of  oonquering  a  peofde  who  eould  bear  such  a  losii 
aa  this,  and  still  present  superior  numbers  in  every  point  of 
attack?  We  had  reduced  Landrecies,  and  while  we  wiere 
dcdna  that,  the  asemy  had  pushed  into  West  Flanders^  fi;oiii 
which,  wiih  all  the  welli-earned  laurels  omr  troops  had  ob- 
tained,  we  had  not  yet  been  able  to  dislodge  them.  WithcNit 
proiiassing  to  be  a  critic  in  matters  of  war»  when  he  looked 
at  the  frontier,  he  could  not  kelp  thinking  the  conquest  of 
France  a  more  desperate  crusade  than  ever.  What  said  our 
allies  of  the  French  ?  The  emperpr  had  published  that  t)ui 
attack  of  the  17th  was  admirably  plaimed  r  that  in  the  exe^ 
cution,  generals,  officers,^  and  men,  all  merited  equal  praise } 
and  vet  it  had  totally  fiiikd  !  Hence  he  must  conckcle  thait 
we  had  to  cope  with  a  very  formidable  ^emy.  Waa  it 
owing  to  the  elements  that  the  plan  had  miscarried?  Nb^  tt 
was  because  West  Flanders  was  intersected  by  hedges  and 
ditches.  But  was  this  a  thing  unknown  before  to  ta^  em- 
pecor's  officers  in  his  own  territories  ?  Did  they  [dan  an  attack 
only  to  discover  that  they  were  ^htin^  in  an  indoaad 
eountry?  It  was  like  the  King  of  Prussia's  discoveijr  thad 
war  cost  money.  Since  then  we  had  obtained  a  violoir|s  ea 
which  no  man  could  be  supposed  to  dwdl  mth  move  pemliie 
pleasure  than  he  himself,  but  the  only  eflfect  of  that  vkltarjt 
was,  not  to  dislodge  the  French  from  their  positian  in 
Flanders^  hut  to  avert  a  great  danger  firom  the  allied  anpdyw 
When  such  was  the  state  o£  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  when 
the  Spaniards  and  Piedmontese  were  repulsed,  an4  instead 
of  msddng  a  diversion  required  assiatanee^  sivreily  lie  mk^hl 
infer  Aat  daere  was  as  littie  proqMft  of  destroyiiig  the  jaewii 
govtomment  of  IVaaca  mw  as  whm  die  war  b^^  and  wm 
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prc^stted  no  such  object  Why  not,  then,  recur  to  old 
auudms,  whai  our  victories  and  tfaa  islands  we  bad  taken 
might  give  them  such  effect  ?  It  was  impossible  to  dissemble 
that  we  had  a  serious  dispute  with  America;  and  akbough 
we  might  be  confident  that  the  wisest  and  best  man  of  his 
age^  who  presided  in  the  government  d  that  country  woold 
do  every  thing  that  became  him  to  avert  a  war,  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  the  issue.  America  had  no  fleet, 
no  army;  but  in  case  of  war  she  wpnld  find  various  means 
to  harass  and  annoy  us.  Against  Her  we  could  not  strike  a 
blow  that  would  not  be  as  severely  felt  in  London  as  in 
America,  so  identified  were  the  two  countries  by  commercial 
intercourse.  To  a  ccmtest  with  such  an  adversary  he  looked 
as  the  greatest  possible  misfortune.  If  we  commenced  an- 
other crusade  against  her,  we  might  destroy  her  trad^  and 
check  the  progress  of  her  agriculture,  but  we  must  also 
equally  injure  ourselves.  Desfi^te  therefore^  indeed,  must 
be  that  war  in  which  each  wound  inflicted  on  our  enemy 
would  at  the  same  time  inflict  one  upon  ourselves.  He  hoped 
to  God  that  such  an  event  as  a  war  with  America  would  not 
happen :  but  whether  it  did  or  did  not,  he  contended  that 
every  day  aJBforded  additional  reasons  for  putting  an  end  to 
our  crusade  against  France. 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  reading  the  following  resolutions : 

I.  "  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  during  the  several 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  constitution  and  government  of 
Ftance,  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  more  parti- 
cuterly  after  the  events  of  the  loth  of  August  1792,  when  his  ma> 
jesty  was  advised  by  his  ministers  to  suspend  aa  official  commu- 
mentions  with  France,  it  was,  and  continued  to  be,  the  pro- 
fessed principle  and  policy  of  his  majestv's  sovemment,  care- 
fully to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  unirormly  to  abstain  firom 
any  interference  with  respect  to  the  intemid  affairs  of  France  s 
^hat,  when  his  majest}'  was  advised  to  make  a  farther  ausmen* 
totloipi  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
year,  it  was  for  the  declared  purpose  of  opposing  views  of  aggran- 
msement  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  France,  and  that,  when  hia 
flMjesty  acquainted  parliament,  that  acts  of  hostility  had  been  di« 
Kected  by  the  government  of  France  against  his  ipajesty's  subjects^ 
and  after  war  had  been  declared  against  his  majesty  and  the  United 
provinces,  the  then  avowed  object  of  prosecuting  the  war,  on  our 
part,  was  to  oppose  the  further  views  of  aggrandisement  imputed 
to  France,  and  that  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on  this  ground, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  was  approved  of  by  botJi 
Houses  of  parliament.  * 

a.  '^  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that,  at  or  before  the  end 
of  April  ijgSf  the  armies  of  France  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Hol- 
land and  fianderS)  and  to  retire  within  their  own  teiritory ;  ^d 
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diat  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Emperor'g 
forces  in  Flanders,  did,  on  the  5th  of  April,  engage  and  declare  that 
he  would  join  and  co-operate  with  (general  Dumourier,  to  give 
to  France  her  constitutional  king,  and  the  constitution  which 
tshe  had  formed  for  herself;  and  that  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  did 
also  then  declare, ,  on  his  word  of  honour,  that  if  any  strong 
places  should  be  delivered  over  to  his  troops,  he  should  con- 
cider  them  no  otherwise  than  as  sacred  deposits ;  and  that,  on 
the  9th  of  the  same  month,  all  the  preceding  declarations  of 
the  Prince  of  Cobourg  were  revoked.  * 

3.  '' That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that,  by  the  15th  article 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  on  the 
loth  of  April  1793,  ^^  majesty's  ministers  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  situation  of  af&irs  had  then  entirely  changed  its  aspect,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  majesty  might  not  have  occasion  for  the 
Hessian  troops,  and  might  be  at  liberty  to  relinquish  their  service, 
<m  certain  conditions  of  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  Land- 
grave. 

4*  ^'  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that,  on  the  14th  of  July 
1793,  a  convention  was  conclu4ed  between  his  majesty  and  the 
Kins  of  Prussia,  in  which  their  majesties  reciprocally  promised  to 
continue  to  employ  their  respective  forces,  as  far  as  their  circum- 
stances would  permit,  in  carrying  on  a  war  equally  just  and 
necessary. 

5.  ^*  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that,  on  the  23d  of  August 
1793,  Lord  Hood  declared  to  the  people  of  Toulon,  that  he  had 
no  c^er  view  but  that  of  restoring  peace  to  a  great  nation,  upon 
the  most  just,  liberal,  and  honourable  terms  ;  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Toulon  did  in  return  declare,  that  it  was  their  unanimous  wish 
to  adopt  a  monarchical  government,  such  as  it  was  originally 
formed  by  the  C9nstituent  assembly  of  1789 ;  and  that  Lord  Hood, 
by  his  proclamation  of  the  28th  of  August,  accepted  of  that  de^ 
claration,  and  did  then  repeat,  what  he  had  already  declared  to 
the  people  of  the  south  of  France,  that  he  took  posesssion  of  Tou«- 
Ion,  ana  held  it  in  trust  only  for  Louis  the  XVHth. 

6.  ^*  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  the  constitution  to 
which  the  declaration  and  acceptance  stated  in  the  preceding  re- 
solution are  applied,  was  the  same  which  his  majesty  s  ambassador 
at  the  Hague  did,  in  a  memorial  presented  to  the  States  General 
on  Uie  25th  of  January,  1793,  describe  in  the  following  terms, 
viz.  *  It  is  not  quite  four  years  since  certain  miscreants,  assuming 

<  the  name  of  philosophers,  have  presumed  to  think  themselves 

<  capable  of  establishing  a  new  system  of  civil  society ;  in  order 

<  to  realize  this  dream,  the  offspring  of  vanity,    it  became  ne- 

<  cessary  for  them  to  overturn  and  destroy  all  established  notions 

<  of  subordination,  of  morals,  and  of  religion  ;*  and  that  this 
description  was  applied  by  the  said  ambassador  to  a  government 
with  whidh  his  majesty  continued  to  treat  and  negociate  from  its 
institution  in  1789  to  its  dissolution  in  August  1792,  and  that  his 
majesty's  ambas^or  was  not  recalled  from  Paris  until  that  go- 
iremQient  was  dissolved. 

7«  <<  That  it  appears  to  this  House  by  the  declaration  made  by 
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his  majesty's  nunisters,  and  dated  on  the  29th  of  October,  1 79$, 

*  That  his  majesty  demands  only  of  France  that  some  legitimate 

<  and  stable  government  should  be  established,  founded  on  the  ac- 
^  knowledged  principles  of  universal  justice,  and  ciqpable  of  main* 

<  taining  with  other  powers  the  accustomed  relations  of  uiii<m  and 
peace ;'  and  that  his  majesty,  in  treating  for  the  re-establishment 
of  general  tranquillity  with  such  a  government,  'would  prMoee 

<  none  other  than  equitable  and  moderate  conditions,  not  such  as 

*  the  expences;  the  risks,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  war  might  jus- 
tify ;'  and  that  his  majesty  hoped  to  find  in  the  other  powers 
engaged  with  him  in  the  common  cause,  sentiments  and  views 
perfectly  conformable  to  his  own. 

8.  *'  That  it  appears  to  this  House  that,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  the  prosecution  of  it  was  considered  by  his  majesty  as 
a  cause  of  general  concert),  in  which  his  majesty  had  every  reaMW 
to  hope  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  those  powers  who  vfeare 
united  with  his  majesty  by  the  ties  of  alliance,  and  who  felt  an 
interest  in  the  same  cause. 

9.  <'  That  it  does  not  appear  to  this  House,  that  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  war  considered  by  his  majesty  as  a  cause  of  geaend 
concern,  and  as  a  common  cause,  his  majesty  has  received  that 
cordial  co-operation  which  we  were  led  to  expect,  from  those 
powers  who  were  united  with  him  by  the  ties  of  alliance,  and  who 
were  supposed  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  same  cause. 

10.  *^  That,  on  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  seveunal  powers 
of  Europe,  from  whom,  if  the  cause  was  common,  und  if  tfa^ 
concern  was  general,  such  eordial  co-operation  might  ha^e  been 
expected,  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  many  of  those  powers 
have  not  co-operated  with  his  majesty;  that  the  Empress  of 
Russia  has  not  contributed  in  any  shape  to  the  siipport  of  this 
common  cause ;  that  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  have 
united  to  support  their  neutrality,  and  to  defend  themselves  against 
any  attempt  to  force  them  to  take  part  in  this  common  c^wae ; 
that  Poland  is  neither  able  nor  inclmed  to  take  part  in  it ;  tbat 
Switzerland  and  Venice  are  neutral ;  that  the  King  of  Sarduiia 
has  required  and  obtained  a  subsidy  from  Great  Britain  to  eaable 
him  to  act  even  on  the  defensive;  that  the  King  o£  the  Two 
Sicilies,  professing  to  make  common  cause  with  his  majesty  in  the 
war  against  France,  is  boimd  to  it  by  nothing  but  his  own  j^tdg* 
ment  m  the  course  of  events  which  may  occur,  and  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  abandon  the  common  cause  whenever  he  shall  judge  that 
he  cannot  any  longer  with  justice  and  dignity  continue  tb^  war ; 
that  the  efforts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  csiapletely 
ineffectual. 

11.  '<  That,  with  respect  to  the  powers  who  were  principals  in 
the  present  war,  (viz.  the  States  Ueneral,  the  K.'mg  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Emperor,)  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  ti^  States  Ge^ 
neral,  having  refused  to  contract  for  the  payment  of  their  portion 
of  the  subsidies  to  be  paid  to  the  King  d  Pruf^ia,  beyond  the 
term  of  the  present  year^,  have  thereby  res^rv^  to  themsdres  a 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  support  of  the  war  «^  dbal  period,  aad 
to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  it  ijjpap  G^^^j^  fiPlAJni  that  fhe 
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King  of  Prussia  being  bound  by  the  conrention  of  July  1793,  to 
act  in  die  most  perfect  concert  and  the  most  intimate  confidfencfe 
with  his  majesty,  upon  all  the  objects  relative  to  the  present  war, 
acid  having  tiien  promised  to  contmue  to  employ  his  forces  as  far 
as  circumstances  would  permit  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  his 
majesty  having  since  been  obliged  by  the  treaty  of  the  19th 
April  1794,  to  grant  to  the  King  of  Prussia  an  enormous  subsidy, 
in  order  to  engage  him  to  continue  to  co-operate  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  it  follows  that  ^e  Kin^  01  Prussia  is  no  ^nger 
a  principal  party,  nor  even  an  auxiliary  in  the  said  war,  but  that 
he  basely  lends  out  his  troops  to  this  country  in  return  for  a  most 
profitable  pecuniary  compensation  at  our  expence,  and  that  Great 
Britain  is,  in  fact,  loaded  with  his  proper  share  of  the  burden  bf 
a  war,  which  is  said  to  be  the  common  cause  of  every  civilised 
6t^te ;  finally,  that  if  it  were  expedient  or  necessary  to  purchase 
the  King  of  Prussia's  co-operation  on  such  terms,  the  emperor, 
whose  interests  are  more  directly  at  stake,  was  full  as  much  bound 
in  reason  and  justice,  as  his  majesty  or  the  States  General  could 
be,  to  contribute  equally  to  that  expence;  and  that  if,  at  aiiy 
future  period  of  the  war,  the  emperor's  finances  should  be  so 
exhausted  £us  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  it  on  bis 
part  at  his  own  charge,  his  imperial  majesty  will  be  invited  and 
encouraged,  if  not  justified,  by  the  example  and  success  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  to  call  upon  this  country  to  defray  the  whole 
expence  of  whatever  army  he  may  continue  to  employ  against  the 
French ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  this  House  by  what  distinction  in 
policy  or  in  argument  the  terms  granted  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
can^  be  refused  to  the  emperor,  whose  efforts  and  expences  in  the 
course  of  the  war  have  infinitely  exceeded  those  of  Prussia,  qr 
how  this  country  can  in  prudence  or  with  safety,  decline  a  coni- 
pliance  with  such  demands,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  declared, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  present  French  government  is  essential 
to  the  security  of  e^'ery  thing  which  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to 
us  as  a  nation. 

12.  **  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
events  of  the  war  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere,  all  views  of 
aggrandizement  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  France,  supposing 
the  French  to  entertain  such  views,  are  Evidently  unattainable, 
and  must  be  relinquished  by  France ;  and  that  therefore,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war  as  it  was  originally  professed  on  our  part,  viz.  the 
restoration  of  peace  on  terms  of  permanent  security,  is  now 
attainable,  and  may  be  secured,  provided  that  on  one  side  the 
Frefidi  shall  be  content  widi  the  possession  and  safety  of  their 
owa  country,  and  that  we,  on  the  other,  shall  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  pdiicy,  so  often  declared  by  his  majesty  and 
avowed  by  his  ministers,  of  uniformly  abstaining  from  any  inter- 
ference with  respect  to  the  internal  affairs  of  France. 

1 3.  ^^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  his  majesty^s  ministers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  present  circumstances  of  the  war,  and  to  promote  a 
pacification  by  every  means  in  their  power,  by  piijoposing  to  France 
equitatJe  and  moderate  conditions,  and  above  all  things,  by 
abstaining'  S»tii  any  tnterfereace  in  (he  internal  affairs  of  France. 
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14.  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  in  every  pos- 
sible case,  it  is  equally  deshrable  that  his  majesty  should  make  an 
explicit  declaration  of  his  views.  If  it  is  the  intention  not  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  government  of  France,  nothing  can  con- 
tribute so  much  to  advance  a  nesociation  with  those  who  now 
exercise  the  power  of  government  m  that  country,  as  such  a  de- 
claration solemnly  and  explicitly  made.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
intended  to  interfere,  it  is  highly  essential  to  make  the  degree  of 
interference  precisely  known,  to  induce  such  parts  of  the  French 
nation  as  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  government,  to  unite 
and  exert  themselves  widi  satisfaction  and  security." 

Upon  the  first  resolution  being  put,  Mr.  Jenkinson  rose  and 
moved  the  previous  question  thereon ;  in  which  he  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  resolution  was  warmly  defended  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 
In  reply  to  what  fell  from  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  cast  some  reflections 
on  the  conduct  of  Mr,  Sheridan, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  when  he  considered  the  secret  com- 
mittee that  had  been  alluded  to,  there  were  some  men  among 
them  whose  talents  and  integrity  he  held  in  the  highest 
esteem ;  but  if  in  point  of  abilities,  if  in  point  of  integrity 
and  honour,  if  in  point  of  every  quality  that  could  adorn  the 
character  of  man,  they  were  compared  with  his  honouraUe 
friend,  (Mr.  Sheridan,)  they  were  compared  with  their  equal, 
and  the  comparison  would  do  them  no  dishonour.  With 
regard  to  the  question  before  the  House,  the  right  honour- 
aUe gentleman  had  blended  two  things  essentially  distinct; 
the  medium  by  which  we  were  to  carry  on  this  war,  and  the 
object  for  which  it  was  carried  on.  And  here  he  must  say, 
that  it  was  not  originally  expressed  to  be  the  object  of  our 
executive  government ;  it  had  never  been  expressed  to  be  the 
object  of  mat  House ;  it  never  ought  to  be  the  object  of  this 
country,  to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
government  for  France.  Surely,  if  there  was  any  distinction 
to  be  marked  by  words,  means  were  one  thing,  the  object 
another.  The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer insisted  that  he  had  confounded  the  idea  of  the 
alteration  of  the  government  of  France  with  the  conquest  of 
France,  and  that  in  reality  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
France  were  against  the  present  government.  For  his  part, 
he  would  not  insult  the  good  sense  of  the  House  by  seeming 
to  agree  to  that  position.  For  how  stood  the  &cts  as  opposed 
to  the  bare  assertion  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  r  Let 
the  House  look  at  the  expemtion  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  aa 
expedition  not  planned  in  secret,  and  overturned  by  stratagem^ 
but  an  expedition  publicly  announced,  and  for  six  nnrnths 
endeavoured  to  be  dirried  into  execution,  by  a£R:>rding  to  the 
majority  of  the  French  an  opportunity  <rf  joining  us,  foir  the 
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puipdse  of  destroying  a  form  of  government  of  which  they 
were  said  to  be  so  tired.  If  he  were,  after  this,  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  France  were  (lesirous  of  join- 
ing us  to  destroy  their  present  goTernment,  he  should  after- 
wards be  ashamed  to  shew  his  face  any  where  in  Europe. 
The  French  were  not  now  desirous  of  destroying  their  re- 
public. Had  they  ever  been  so?  What  was  the  case  at  the 
desertion  of  Dumourier?  He  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
French  republic.  How  many  followed  him  ?  A  few  officers 
and  domestics.  We  took  Valenciennes.  How  many  repaired 
to  our  standard  in  consequence?  We  took  possession  of 
Toulon  by  the  agreement  of  some  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
erected  there  a  standard  of  royalty.  How  many  Frenchmen 
came  to  it?  A  declaration  was  made  in  favour  of  royalty, 
the  French  were  called  upon  to  shake  off*  their  sanguinary 
tyrants,  and  were  told  that  we  would  protect  them.  How 
many  Frenchmen  flocked  to  us  for  that  protection  ?  Were  we 
not  compelled  to  fly,  and  abandon  the  town  and  its  inha- 
bitants to  the  fury  of  their  enemies?  To  all  these  facts  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  was  to  oppose  a  speculation  of 
his  own,  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  the  French  were  hostile 
to  the  present  government.  If  there  were  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  that  country  who  favoured  the  designs  of  tne  allied 
powers ;  but,  after  all  the  opportunities  which  had  been  given, 
found  it  impossible  to  act,  they  njight  as  well  not  be  in  exist- 
ence, for  "  de  non  appare?itilms  et  non  existentibus  eadem  est 
raiio^^  If  the  peasants  all  along  the  frontier  of  France,  who 
had  Prussian,  Austrian,  or  British  troops  to  fly  to  for  pro- 
tection, did  not  do  it,  but  continued  to  oppose  them,  what 
hopes  could  we  form  that  they  would  yet  do  it  ?  No,  no> 
whatever  the  French  might  think  of  their  government,  they 
would  never  join  the  allies  to  alter  it;  they  had  too  clear  a 
specimen  of  Prussian  and  Russian  and  British  and  Austrian 
integrity,  to  remain  doubtftil  of  its  nature ;  they  saw  by  the 
partition  of  Poland,  that  when  the  allies  professed  to  protect, 
their  object  was  to  plunder,  and  that  in  order  to  shew  their 
hatred  of  innovation,  they  themselves  introduced  innovations 
oi  the  most  shameful  and  oppressive  kind.  It  was  said  to 
be  extraordinary,  that  gentlemen  should  both  oppose  and 
support  the  war.  He  was  one  of  those  who  did  so;  let  the 
ridicule  attach  to  him  if  there  would  be  any.  He  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  persuade  the  people  of  this  country  to  de- 
noand  peace ;  but  if  a  headstrong,  rash,  i^orant,  or  haughty 
minister  should  plunge  us  into  a  war,  then  we  must  do  the 
beiit  we  could  to  get  out  of  it ;  and  to  keep  up  our  respect- 
ability to  the  rest  of  the  world,  supplies  must  be  granted. 
He  would  not  consent  to  ruin  his  country,  because  a  ounister 
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had  been  either  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  involve  us  in  a 
great  difficulty.  This  was  called  supporting  and  opposing 
the  war ;  but  it  was  not  new  to  him  either  in  practice  or 
in  accusation.  He  did  the  same  thing  in  flie  American 
war  after  the  French  had  joined  in  it.  He  could  not  consent 
to  receive  laws  from  the  French ;  and  he  believed  they  wonid 
be  as  unwilling  to  receive  laws  from  us ;  this  was  a  distinction 
which  every  man  could  undei'stand,  who  gave  himself  the 
trouble  to  comprehend  what  he  heard. 

With  respect  to  his  assertion,  that  the  emigrant  corps  bill 
was  the  first  open  avowal  of  the  intention  of  this  country  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  France,  what  he  meant 
was,  that  it  waS'  the  first  efficient  act  to  prove  such  an  avowal ; 
for  before,  it  consisted  merely  in  declarations,  and  he  knew  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  could,  in  a  very  happy  manner, 
explain  away  those  declarations  if  he  found  it  convenient,  or 
if  it  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  his  place,  even  to 
condescend  to  apology  or  humiliation ;  for  there  was  no  pill 
however  bitter,  that  he  would  not  swallow,  however  high  and 
vaunting  his  expressions  might  be  in  that  House,  rather  than 
surrender  power,  that  God  of  his  idolatry.  In  support  of  this 
assertion  Mr.  Fox  adverted  to  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's conduct,  after  all  his  great  words  concerning  Oczakow, 
when  he  submitted  to  the  most  degrading  apology  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia.  If  he  found  it  answer  his  purpose  to 
explain  away  his  declaration  with  regard  to  jFrance,  he  could 
prevail  on  Mr.  Fawkener,  or  some  other  person,  to  go  to 
Paris  on  that  business;  but  overt  acts  were  not  so  easily  done 
away.  Another  objection  he  had  to  the  emigrant  corps  bill, 
was,  that  though  this  country  might  break  its  faith  with  re- 
gard to  nations,  it  should  be  cautious  of  preserving  it  with 
individuals,  and  of  not  holding  out  to  those  unhappy  people 
a  protection  which  we  were  either  unable,  or  had  no  intention 
to  afford  them. 

As  to  thegeneral  argument,  that  the  House  had  already  divided 
on  many  points  which  were  now  brought  forward,  it  was  an 
answer  that  might  be  made  to  cover  any  error  however  enor- 
mous :  it  was  an  answer  which  he  had  continually  received 
during  the  American  war,  and  which  he  had  as  continually 
despised :  it  was  a  mode  of  answering,  however,  which  had 
cost  the  country  above  one  hundred  millions  of  money,  and 
many,  maxiy  thousands  of  men ;  it  was  by  this  sort  01  obsti- 
nacy in  ministers,  and  implicit  confidence  in  the^House,  that 
this  country  might  be  ruined*  These  topics  were  resorted  to^ 
and  this  system  adopted^  by  many  of  the  same  men  in  diis 
and  in  the  former  war;  the  conclusion  of  this  mighty  perhaps, 
be  more  calamitous  to  this  country  than  the  conciurion  of  that 
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war  had  been.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said  a 
great  deal  on  what  was  due  to  our  dignity,  and  that  we  could 
not  negociate  with  the  present  rulers  of  France  without  dis- 
Igracnig  oiffselves.  Had  the  right  honourable  gentleman  for- 
gotten that  he  himself  had  negociated  with  M.  Chauvelin, 
3ie  then  minister  of  these  very  jacobins?  and  that  Lord  Auck- 
land liad  negociated  with  Dumourier,  the  then  agent  of  these 
very  persons  ?  The  right  honouraUe  gentleman,  on  all  occa- 
sions, dwelt  much  upon  danger  at  home.  The  House,  he 
feared,  would  be  often  called  upon  to  attend  to  that  subject. 

When  the  militia  was  called  out  contjrary  to  law,  ini&uiTec- 
tions  were  alleged  as  the  pretext ;  but  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  unable  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  any  set 
of  individuals  having  gone  any  length  that  was  alarming  to 
the  constitution.  It  had  happened,  however,  that  as  the 
war.  had  proceeded,  jacobins  had  increased  in  number  in 
Germany  and  in  Italy.  War,  therefore,  had  not  hitherto 
tended  to  their  extermination.  He^  did  not  intend  to  have 
said  any  thing  upon  the  alarm  diat  had  gone  forth  in  this 
country,  nor  on  the  means  made  use  of  to  increase  and  Spread 
it ;  whenever  the  day  came,  he  should  be  ready  also  upon 
that  point.  He  could  not  now  dismiss  the  subject,  however, 
without  observing,  that  an  alarm  had  been  spread  over  this 
country,  and  a  raise  one,  for  political  and  unfair  purposes ; 
the  charge  of  conspiracy  had  been  most  foully  exhibited 
against  innocent  persons.  He  knew  how  Mr.  Walker  was 
indicted  for  a  conspiracy :  that  charge  was  most  infamously 
false ;  it  was  supported  by  nothing  but  the  most  gross  and 
disgusting  perjury ;  and  the  jury,  against  whom  no  complaint 
of  attachment  to  jacobinism  was  or  could  be  exhibited,  had 
upMiimously  given  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  This  prosecution 
was  forwarded — by  whom  ?  He  had  seen  hand-bills  upon 
that  and  similar  subjects;  he  would  not  say  they  were  propa- 
gated by  ministers,  but  he  knew  it  to  be  by  men  not  uncon- 
nected with  ministers.  With  respect  to  himself,  no  man  who 
thought  of  him  with  common  candour  and  fairness,  would 
think  that  he  had  wishes  hostile  to  the  constitution  of  this 
country ;  honest  men  would  think  well  of  him,  and  from  men 
of  another  description,  he  knew  he  should  meet  with  misre- 
presentation and  slander.  It  was  a  misfortune  which  he  had 
already  frequently  incurred,  and  which  he  must  submit  to  in 
the  present  instance.  He,  therefore,  in  spite  of  popular  cla- 
mour, would  declare  it  to  be  his  opinion,  because  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  there  was  that  day  great  cause  for  alarm  in 
tpis  country,  but  that  the  danger  was  not  to  be  apprehended 
from  low  and  inconsiderable  persons,  who  had  read  Mr. 
l^aine's  book^  and  who,  perhaps,,  might  not  understand  it, 
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but  firom  those  who  make  the  weak,  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  wicked,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  fairest,,  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  ornamental,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  soundest  and  the  best  part  of  the  constitution  of  England, 
by  suspending  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  subject 
That  there  was  in  this  country,  at  this  day,  a  party  who 
thought  the  present  a  good  opportunity  to  try  to  efiect  their 
purpose,  and  to  defeat  all  the  principles  of  government  that 
were  popular  at  the  accession  of  the  house  of  munswick,  who 
wished  to  establish  in  this  countiy  the  despotism  of  some  of 
the  worst  governments  of  the  continent,  by  which  all  the  free- 
dom of  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  the  blessings  we 
bad  enjoyed  under  it,  were  to  be  done  away  for  ever —he  was 
firmly  persuaded :  they  were  active,  and  not  without  hopes 
of  success;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  this  to  the  public,  that 
they  might  see  their  danger,  know  whence  it  came,  and  pre- 
vent it  before  it  was  too  late.  They  were  a  party  who  had 
always  existed  in  this  country,  and  who,  at  different  times, 
under  the  appellation  of  high  churchmen,  Jacobites,  and  tories, 
had  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  civil  liberties  of  the  country. 
However  odious  they  might  endeavour  to  make  him,  he 
should  not  cease  to  oppose  their  views,  so  long  as  he  remained 
in  this  House,  and  to  warn  the  people  of  their  danger ;  and 
though,  in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  he  might  have  to  en- 
counter clamour  and  misrepresentation,  he  should  nt  least  be 
secure  of  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good^  and  also  of 
his  own  conscience. 

The  House  then  divided : 

TeUers.  Tellers. 

v^AofMr.  Grey       7    ^^  ,j^^^    f  Mr.  Jenkinson    \  ^^q 

^^^nMr.LamWJ   «• Noes   JMr.  John  Smyth}  ^^^- 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Vote  of  Thanks  to  Lord  Howe  for  the  Victory  of 
THE  First  of  June. 

June  1 6. 

MR.  Secretary  Dundas  having  moved,  "  That  the  thanks  of 
this  House  he  given  to  Admiral  Earl  Howe,  for  his  able  and 
and  gallant  conduct  in  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  ob- 
tained over  the  French  fleet,  on  the  first  day  of  this  instant  June, 
by  the  fleet  under  his  command.'' 
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Mr.  Fox  rose  to  give  his  most  hearty  assent  to  the  motion 
DOW  before  the  House.  He  declared,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
spirit,  activity,  skill,  talents,  or  patriotism  of  the  noble  earl : 
however  in  political  questions  he  might  have  the  misfortune 
to  difier  from  him,  there  was  not  a  man  in  that  House,  or  in 
the  country,  who  had  given  higher  satisfaction  in  all  his  profes* 
«ional  life  than  the  noble  earl  had;  he  therefore  never  heard 
a  motion  which  had  more  decidedly  his  approbation  than  the 
present.  He  had  uniformly  believed,  that  if  the  noble  earl 
should  not  engage  the  French  fleet,  it  was  only  because  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  llie  noble  earl  had,  to  his 
knowledge,  been  engaged  in  the  service  of,  his  country  at  a 
time  whai  faction  was  extremely  high,  and,  under  all  the  dif- 
ficulties that  naturally  arose  under  such  circumstances,  he 
maintained  his  character  for  spirit,  skill,  and  talents,  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  rational  man  to  suppose  that  he 
-would  not  attack  an  equal  force  of  the  eiiemy  at  any  time. 
Having  said  this  in  mere  justice  to  the  character  of  the  noble* 
man  who  was  the  deserved  object  of  admiration,  he  must  add, 
that  he  could  have  wished  that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man who  brought  the  business  forward,  had  not  introduced 
extraneous  matters,  under  the  convoy  of  this  victorious  fleet, 
and  that  he  had  not  blended  points  on  which  opinions  were 
divided  with  those,  on  which  there  was,  as  ought  to  be,  perfect 
unanimity.  Such  conduct,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters, would,  on  any  other  occasion,  call  for  his  animadversion ; 
but  on  this  he  should  not  say  ai^y  thing  that  might,  by  the 
most  perverse  construction,  be  supposed  to  diminish  the  unani- 
mity of  the  day.  With  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  victory, 
he  subscribed  to  every  word  that  had  been  said  in  praise  of 
it;  nor  were  the  observations  that  were  made  on  the  humanity 
displayed  on  the  occasion  at  all  misplaced.  This  added  to 
the  numerous  proo6  we  found  in  the  history  of  battles,  that 
true  valour  and  humanity  were  nearly  allied;  and  he  hoped 
to  God  they  would  for  ever  remain  inseparable  companions. 
Of  this  victory  he  should  say  nothing  more,  than  thaKhe 
rejoiced  in  it  as  much  as  any  man  in  England  could  rejoice  in 
it ;  and  that,  considering  it  in  a  defensive  point  of  view,  it  was 
extremely  important  to  this  country,  as  well  as  glorious.  He 
could  not,  however,  help  saying,  that  if  at  an  early  period  of 
the  war,  any  man  had  said  that  this  was  a  matter  then  so  doubt- 
ful, that  on  its  happening  it  would  be  considered  as  a  mattpr 
of  gre^t  triuihph,  and  to  be  rejoiced  at  as  an  event  not 
to  be  expected,  such  a  person  would  have  been  co^sidei^ed 
as  making  use  of  a  very  desponding  observation.  He  re- 
jcMced  in  this  victory,  not  on  account  of  its  being  beyond 
hU  hopes  in  the  begUuung>  bat  on  aecottnt  of  the  com^ 
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fortMe  reflection  ariauig  out  of  it ;  for  it  had  saved  us  from 
the  possibility,  and  reniOTed  oor  apprehensions  of  an  inTasion 
from  the  French  ;  and  if  it  was  made  proper  use  of  by  his 
majesty's  ministers^  for  the  wise  and  salntary  purposes  of  pro- 
curing peace,  it  would  then  be  indeed  a  blessing  to  this  coimCry. 
If  turned  to  the  purposes  of  peace,  then  we  should  have  reason 
to  rejoice,  then  it  would  he  as  solidly  useful  as  it  was  un- 
questionably brilliant;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  this  country 
ever  knew  at  any  period  of  its  history.  Ify  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  made  use  of  for  the  impracticable  object  of  destroying 
the  government  of  France,  dtouflfa  its  brilliancy  remained, 
its  utility  would  cease.  He  should  say  no  more  upon  this  sub* 
ject ;  he  should  not  touch  on  the  points  which  he  could  have 
wished  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  passed  over,  be- 
cause he  was  extremely  desirous  there  should  not  only  be  an 
unanimity  in  the  vote,  but  in  the  language  also  of  that  House 
on  this  occasion.  He  should,  therefore,  only  say,  that  he 
never  gave  a  vote  in  his  life  with  more  complete  and  heartfelt 
satisfaction  than  the  present ;  first,  as  to  the  noble  earl  under 
whose  command  the  victory  was  gained  ;  and  next,  as  to  all 
the  officers  and  men  who  acted  under  him,  for  he  presumed  it 
was  to  be  extended  to  them  all :  a  vote,  he  believed,  never 
passed  that  House,  that  was  followed  with  more  general  and 
cordial  concurrence  throughout  the  country. 


AnniiEss^  of  Thanks  to  His  Majestt  for  his   Comm0- 

NICATIONS   RESPECTING   SEDITIOUS   PRACTICES. 

June  1(5. 

THIS  day  the  Lords  agreed  upon  the  following  address  of 
thanks  to  the  king,  which  they  sent  down  to  the  Commons 
for  their  concurrence : 

'^  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 
*'  We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  annd  loyal  subjects,  die 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  m  parliament  as- 
sembled, having  taken  into  our  most  serious  consideration  the 
communications,  which  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  make 
to  us,  respecting  designs  against  the  public  peace  ,and  safety  car- 
ried on  withm  this  reum,  think  it  our  bounden  duty,  at  this  period; 
humbly  to  lay  before  vour  majesty  those  sentinKents  to  which  we 
are  led' by  the  result  of  that  examination. 

'«  We  have  seen,  w4di  the  utmost  coneem  and  indignation,  <liat 
timte  haaiCKited.wiAinithi8  realm  arsedtttoii^  and<  trottoMnttJCon* 
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ispiracy^  ctirected  to  the  subversion  of  de  authority  of  jovat  majeitjr 
and  your  parliament,  and  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  esta* 
blished  constitution  and  government;  of  these  your  majesty's  king* 
d(»n9;  and  that,  for  the  execution  of  those  wicked  and  detestable 
designs,  means  of  open  violence  were  preparing,  and  acts  medi- 
tated, leading  to  aU  the  horrors  of  insurrection,  anarchy  and 
rebellion. 

**  That,  with  the  fullest  conviction  of  these  designs,  thus  deli- 
berately entertained,  openly  avowed,  and  on  the  vely  point  of 
being  attempted  to  be  executed,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  express 
to  your  majesty  our  gratitude  fbr  ^e  paternal  care  which  yom 
majesty  has  shewn  for  the  dearest  interests  of  your  people,  in  hav- 
ing  taken  such  measures  as  might  best  tend  to  defeat  all  such 
pur^^ses,  and  to  bring  the  authors  and  abettors  of  them  to  publia 
justice. 

"  We  have,  on  our  part,  proceeded  without  delay,  after  the 
example  of  our  ancestors,  and  under  the  just  impression  of  the 
exigency  of  such  a  situation,  to  vest  in  your  majesty,  by  law, 
such  additional  powers  as  seem  best  calculated  to  provide  for  tJie 
public  peace  and  tranquillity :  and  we  refy  with  confidence  on 
your  majesty's  employing  all  Jiegal  smd  constitutional  means  for  the 
punishment  of  such  crimes ;  for  the  suppression  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  any  tumult  or  disorder  connected  with  them ;  and,  gene* 
rally,  for  the  giving,  as  the  circumstances  manifestly  require,  full 
energy  and  vigour  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  which  all  your 
majesty's  subjects  are  equally  protected,  and  from  which  mone 
they  can  derive  the  secure  enjoyment  of  property,  of  liberty,  and 
of  life  itself. 

^'  And  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your  majesty,  that,  as  we  are  d&* 
termined  to  defend  with  resolution  and  vigour,  agasnst  our  foroign 
enemies,  the  rights  of  your  majesty's  crown:  the  safety  and  weU 
fare  of  our  country,  and  the  existence  of  good  order 'and  civil 
society,  so  we  will,  on  every  occasion,  afford  to  your  majesty  the 
&illest  support  and  assistance  in  maintaining  inviolate  the  free 
constitution  of  tliese  realms,  in  preserving  internal  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, and  in  resisting  the  desperate  purposes  of  those  who 
would  intrpduce  among  us  the  miseries  which  now  prevail  'in 
France ;  such  being  the  conduct  which  we  feel  to  be  due  from  usi 
as  faithful  and  affectionate  subjects,  and  as  men  deeply  impressed 
with  tiie  value  of  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy." 

Mr.  Pitt  having  moved,  "  That  this  House  doth  agree  mChthe 
]Lords  in  the  said  address," 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  should  have  been  happy,  if  he  eould^  con»- 
sistently  widk  his  duty,  have  given  his  vote  in  &vour  of  tjiia 
uddres&  Various  associations  had  certainly  been  focmed; 
some  of  them  for  laudable  purposes,  and  others  for  purposes 
perhaps  not  so  laudable.  Me  diould  have  considered  tba  ad^ 
dress  widimore  satisfaction,  if  be  had  be»i  persuadiedtliat  tha 
eflfectfr  of  it!  on  the  persons  who  ymee  ite  declared'  obgfieteii 
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pect.     With  r^ard  to  those  persons,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  'associations,  with  views  more  or  less  laudable,  as 
fer  as  their  views  were  to  be  judged  of  from  their  original  pro- 
fessions, it  could  not  be  suspected  that  he  had  any  partiality  to 
influence  his  opinion.     Partiality  could  be  derived  only  from 
general  concurrence  of  sentiment,  favour  shewn,  or  support 
received*     Those  persons,  however,  among  many  other  im- 
portant instances  of  signalizing  themselves,  had  always  been 
signalized  as  his  personal  and  political  enemies :  they  were 
also,  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  very  persons  who  had  sup- 
ported that  system  of  power  against  which  he  had  always  con- 
tended ;  they  were  the  persons  who  had  at  all  times,  till  very 
lately,  supported  the  present  minister :   who  had  lent  their 
utmost  aid  to  bring  him  into  power;  and  who,  by  their  pre- 
sent conduct  in  opposition  to  him,  contributed  more  to  pro- 
mote his  measures  than    by  their  former   support     In  the 
discussion  of  public  questions,  much  as  he  regretted  when  it 
was  his  misfortune  to  differ  from  those  with  whom  he  had 
long  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  or  generally  agreed  on  con- 
stitutional principles,  he  was  not  to  be  governed  by  personal 
feelings  or  political  kindness.     He  was  not  now  to  debate, 
whether  or  not  there  were  some  persons  who  entertained  prin- 
ciples and  favoured  designs  hostile  to  the  established  govern- 
ment of  the  country.     At  all  times  there  had  been  such 
persons,  and  ever  would  be  under  any  possible  system.     Was 
it  not  notorious,  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  princes 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  there  existed,  not  a  few  inconsi- 
derable persons,  but  a  party  of  giest  weight  and  influence, 
from  numbers,    rank,   property  and  character,    not  merely 
entertaining,  but  actively  prosecuting  designs  hostile  to  the 
protestant  succession  as  established  in  that  house  ?     But,  had 
the  best  bulwarks  of  the  constitution,  and  the  most  valuable 
defences  ofottc  rights  been  suspended  on  that  account  ?    No ; 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  at  large,  and  their  attachment  to 
a  system,  the  practical  effect  of  which  they  felt  to  be  the  pro- 
motion of  their  happiness,  rendered  fruitless  the  systematic 
hostility  of  that  party.     On  the  decline  of  that  party,    by 
whatever  name  it  might  be  called,  other  disaffected  persons^ 
with  the  same  or  perhaps  other  view%  naturally  arose.     How 
diis  new  party  acted  in  1784,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
mention.     Gentlemen  could  not  but  know  that  toe  system  of 
vilifying  parliament,  so  successfully  pursued  at  that  period, 
must  have  produced  a  very  great  effect,  and  perhaps  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  those  proceedings  which  they  were  now 
called  upon  to  repress  by  such  extraordinary  measures.     The 
question  to  be  debated  was  not  the  existence  of  disafieeted  per- 
SMS,  bat  whether  wh^t  they  did  wfts  sidSci^nt  to  caU  for  or 
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warrant  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  administering 
the  government  ?  Were  not  the  laws  against  seditious  or 
treasonable  practices  in  full  force  ?  and  was  not  the  general 
disposition  of  the  people  loyal  and  zealous  to  support  tne  con- 
stitution ?    What  more  was  necessary  ? 

As  the  French  by  their  abuse  of  liberty  had  brought  liberty 
itself  into  disrepute,  he  warned  the  House  against  the  fatdi 
error,  of  bringing  the  constitution  into  contempt  with  the 
people^  by  teaching  them,  that  it  was  inadequate  to  any  emer- 
gency, that  it  possessed  not  vigour  to  oppose  the  least  attack^ 
that  it  held  forth  the  semblance  and  not  the  substance  of  pro- 
tection.    In  discussing  questions  of  war  or  alliances,  they 
were  told,  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  declare 
war  and  conclude  treaties,  and  that  parliament  was  not  to 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative,  but  to  punish 
ministers  in  case  they  abused  it.      Was  it  not  equally  the 
prerogative  and  the  duty  of  the  crown  to  punish  all  attempts 
against  the  constitution  by  the  regular  course  of  law,  and  the 
province  of  parliament  to  animadvert  on  ministers  if  they 
neglected  or  betrayed  that  duty  ?    No  reason  could  be  aUeged 
for  deviating  from  the  ordinary  mode  in  the  one  case  any 
more  than  m  the  other.     Why,  then,  were  they  called  upon 
to  take  the .  lead  and  give  a  previous  sanction  to  meai^ures^ 
which  it  was  their  duty  only  to  superintend  ?     What,  after 
all,  was  expected  from  Uieir  address  ?     Professions  of  loyalty* 
Surely,  surely,  the  House  of  Commons  had  better  means  of 
manifesting  their  loyalty  than  by  professions !     Professions 
they  had  already  given  in  abundance,  and  they  were  now  to 

f've  no  material  advice ;  they  were  only  called  upon  to  witness 
cts,  to  affirm  their  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  con^iracy^ 
which  were  already  in  issue  on  the  trials  of  the  persons  com- 
mitted as  accomplices  in  that  conspiracy.  The  papers  in  the 
report  on  which  the  address  was  founded,  wereizifthy  of  them 
the  composition  of  ministers:  of  the  authenticity  of  such 
p£q)ers,  neither  the  House  nor  the  secret  committee  had  any 
knowledge  of  their  own ;  and  they  might  all  be  as  false  as  tfa^ 
charges  upon  which  Mr.  Walker  of  Manchester  was  brought 
to  triaL  The  effect  of  the  address  could  only  be  to  publish 
the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  constitution  was  in  danger. 

He  had  flattered  himself,  that  the  day  on  which  they  had 
voted  ^thanks  for  a  great  and  glorious  victory,  atchieved  by 
the  united  zeal  and  valour  of  every  officer  and  seaman  in  our 
fleet,  would  not  haite  been  chosen  as  the  day  to  sound  alarm* 
That  victory,  he  trusted,  would  have  banished  every  idea  of 
invasion  from  the  enemy,  the  only  circumstance  that  couki 

S*ve  colpur  to  danger  from  disafi^ted  persons  at  home;  and 
i^  had  hoped  that  hox^  Howe  had  not  only  Goaquered  the 
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French  fleet,  but  reconquered  the  habeas  ccMpus  act.  But 
although  the  cause  of  alarm  was  gone,  the  effect  still  remained. 
What  were  the  numbers  of  those  persons  from  whom  so  muck 
was  dreaded,  and  what  their  quantity  of  arms  even  as  stated 
in  the  report?  Too  insignificant  surely  to  act  by  open  force! 
But  they  talked  of  a  convention.  What  was  the  magical  in- 
fluence of  this  word,  that  if  any  set  of  people  were  to  meet 
and  call  themselves  a  convention  the  whole  nation  must  be 
undone?  Were  they  to  form  their  convention,  and  attempt 
to  exercise  any  authority  contrary  to  law,  the  nearest  justice 
of  peace,  he  was  fully  convinced,  might  easily  disperse  them. 
Their  conversations  about  arms,  too,  it  appeared  were  all  pri- 
vate. They  were  not  held  in  their  public  meetings,  but  by  a 
few  persons  aft«r  the  other  members  were  gone.  They  did 
not  venture  to  trust  the  secret  of  providing  arms  even  with 
tiiose  whom  they  expected  to  use  them. 

Between  the  former  state  of  France  and  the  state  of  this 
country  there  was  as  little  resemblance  as  between  what  had 
happened  there  and  what  was  apprehended  here.     Hiere  was 
not  in  this  country  that  wide  separation  of  rich  fmd  poor, 
withidut  any  intermediate  plass,  which  too  generally  prevailed 
in  France.     TTie  revolution  in  France  was  not  begun  by  the 
lower  and  inconsiderable  orders  of  the  people.     It  was  an  as- 
sembly, uniting  in  it  much  of  the  rank  and  property,  and, 
perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  the  talents  of  the  kingd(»n,  that 
ecMfnmenced  the  French  revolution  and  overturned  the  ancient 
government.     Such  men  as  composed  some  of  the  dreaded 
societies  in  this  country,  had  risen  to  power  in  the  progress  of 
^at  revolution,  but  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  beginning 
it.     He  was  glad  to  find  that  more  stress  was  laid  in  the  re- 
port on  what  had  been  discovered  in  Scotland  than  on  the 
discoveries  made  in  England;  both  on  accoimt  of  the  natural 
predilection  which  every  man  felt  for  the  part' of  the  country 
in  which  he  happened  to  be  born,  and  because  it  was  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  desp^ate  proposition  with  which  the 
House  had  been  threatened,  of  introducing  the  Scotch  law 
into  England.     Under  the  mUd  system  of  English  law,  so 
efl^tual  bad  experience  proved  it  to  be,  sedition  was  hardly 
to  be  found ;  under  the  rigorous  system  of  Scotch  law,  stiU 
existing  in  full  force,  sedition  had  grown  up  to  rebellion. 
Such  was  the  fair  inference  from  the  report;  and  the  emi- 
verse  of  the  argument  might  be  also  true.     The  rigour  of  the 
Scotch  law  might  have  tended  to  raise  sedition.     Might  not 
there  be  many  men  in  Scotlgmd  who,  like  himself,  would  feel 
but  little  interested  in  preserving  a  system  of  government  un- 
dler  which  they  diould  be  exposed  to  such  treatment  as  ap- 
{leared  in  the -cases  of  Muir  and  Paling?  In  such  discus»ons 
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«i  were  necesemly  occasioned  by  the  lute  proceedings  in  par* 
liament  there  might  be  much  mischief.  In  altachment  to  the 
confititijition,  he  would  not  yield  to  any  man;  but  he  was 
attached  to  the  substance  and  vital  spirit,  not  merely  to  the 
form»  The  substance  and  vital  spirit  was  political  freedom. 
A  convention,  and  resistance  to  the  form  in  favour  of  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  had  rescued  our  ancestors  from  im- 
pending slavery,  and  seated  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the 
throne.  It  was  the  ri^t  of  the  people  to  meet;  it  was  their 
right  to  discuss  either  their  private  or  political  a&irs.  Tliose 
rights  were  sacred  and  essential  tp  freedom.  If  they  were  in- 
vaded and  suppressed,  the  constitution  might  be  reduced^ 
IFithottt  a  struggle,  to  a  level  with  those  of  other  countries^ 
which,  perhaps,  once  resembled  our  own,  and  of  which  the 
forms  had  not  long  survived  the  substance.  He  was,  theroi- 
fore,  sorry  when  he  saw  the  people  called  from  that  attention 
which  they  ought  always  to  pay  to  the  administration  of 
the  government,  to  alarms  for  the  existence  of  their  go- 
vernment itself;  and  he  now  believed  the  old  faction  he  had 
jfoentioned  in  a  former  debate,  which,  by  whatever  name,  had 
lioiformiy  pursued  die  same  plan  of  throwing  all  power  into 
lite  hanoJB  of  the  crown,  to  be  q)reading  a  false  alarm  of  daii» 
gar  from  one  quarter  to  cover  a  real  dwger  from  another. 

A  case  might  be  suf^sed  in  which  it  would  be.  the  duty  of 
the  people^  assembled  by  their  delegates  in  convention,  to  call 
tipon  parliament  to  do  what  parliament  would  not  do  of  itsel£ 
Was  it  not^  then,  the  height  of  madness  to  blunt  the  weapons 
iund  discredit  the  means  to  which  we  must  resort  in  such  an 
emergeni^?  He  would  not  quote  the  resistance  made  to 
King  James  as  an  example  to  prove  that  the  prince  on  the 
throne  might  at  any  time  be  resisted.  How  then,  it  would  be 
ari^ed,  was. the  obedience  of  the  disa£Pected  to  be  secured? 
The  law  had  provided  for  the  punishment  of  the  disaffected, 
whenever  disaffection  appeared  in  their  acts.  This  was  the 
proper  means  of  prevention ;  and  the  true  answer  to  all  that 
had  been  said  about  suffering  the  mischief  to  grow  to  a  head. 
To  put  the  law  in  force,  was  it  necessary  for  the  House  to 
declare  that*  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
agai^t  the  government  cm  evidence  which  they  should  have 
been  ashamed  to  listen  to  ?  At  the  Lancaster  assizes,  Mr. 
Walker  and  other  persons  were  charged  with  a  conspiracy^ 
irhich  if  true,  would  have  amounted  to  treason.  The  evidence^ 
it  waa  feared,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  out  the  charge 
of  treason;  but,  on  the  principle  adopted  under  some  c^the 
Stuttts,  it  waa  thought  that  it  might  be  sufficient  for  a  charge 
of  a  less  heinous  nature,  and  they  were  indicted  for  sedition^ 
The  eaty  witocss,  when  he  came  to  be  esaminedy  was  sndi  a 
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witness  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  themselves  vera 
ashamed  of  him,  and  the  defendants  were  honourably  ac- 
quitted. But  had  parliament  before  that  trial  declared  their 
belief  in  the  conspiracy  with  which  those  gentlemen  were 
charged,  a  jury,  prejudiced  and  misled  by  such  a  declaration, 
might  have  foimd  a  verdict  of  guilty,  on  the  testimony  of  a 
witness,  who,  in  the  common  course  o&  law,  was  held  to  be 
unworthy  of  any  credit.  Much  horror  and  remoEse,  he  con- 
ceived, must  those  who  advised  the  prosecution  have  feltin 
such  a  case ;  and  although  they  might  have  obtained  a  re- 
mission of  the  sentence,  Siey  could  not  have  repaired  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  defendants.  For  these  reasons  he  objected 
to  that  part  of  the  address  which  declared  the  belief  of  th« 
House  in  the  conspiracy,  and  should  move  to  leave  it  out. 
He  objected,  also,  to  the  declarations  of  loyalty  as  unnecessary, 
but  should  not  vote  against  them. 

An  argument  had  been  urged  to  which  he  should  not  at- 
tempt an  answer,  namely,  that  the  second  report  from  the  secret 
committee  being  stronger  than  the  first,  the  second,  by  the 
rule  of  three,  would  justify  a  stronger  measure;  and  the  sus> 
pension  of  the  habeas  corpus  having  been  voted  on  the  first, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  voting  an  address,  something 
less  strong,  upon  the  second.  Tms  mode  of  reasoning 
though  very  disputable  in  logic,  was  conclusive  in  numbers,  and 
therefore  he  should  not  divide  the  House  on  his  amendment 
The  party  who  now  governed  France  had  usurped  their  powet 
and  still  maintained  it,  by  the  alarm  of  numerous  royalists 
existing  in  the  country, — an  alarm  as  false  as  the  alarm  of 
numerous  republicans  being  in  England.  The  principle  in 
both  cases  was  the  same.  By  propagating  the  alarm  of  re- 
publicans here,  ministers  obtained  powei^s  that  would  not  have 
been  granted,  and  drew  around  them  the  support  of  persons 
who  would  not  have  voted  for  their  measures  under  any  other 
circumstances.  He  saw  things  in  both  countries  with  vulgar 
optics ;  in  England  a  ^neral  and  steady  spirit  of  royalty, 
firom  a  sense  of  the  blessmgs  derived  from  a  limited  mcmarchy ; 
and  in  France,  a  general  and  desperate  spirit  of  rqmbli- 
canism,  from  a  recollection  of  the  oppression  suffered  under 
despotism.  Ministers,  to  gain  supporters  in  carrying  on  the 
war,  wished  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  make  the  House  be- 
lieve that  France  was  full  of  royaUsts,  and  England  of  re- 
publicans. If  this  alarm  were  not  kept  up,  the  people,  would 
attend  to  the  policy  and  the  conduct  of  the  war;  they  might 
even  think  that  the  war  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in ;  or,  if 
we  could  not  get  out  of  it,  that  it  ought  to  be  directed  by 
abler  h^nds.  From  all  these  considerations,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  our  ministers  to  divert  them  as  Jong  as  possible^ 
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Were  there  among  the  persons  from  whom  clanger  was  ap- 
prehended, any  considerable  number  of  men  of  rank  or  pro- 
perty? Was  it  pretended  in  the  report  that  they  had  since 
the  war  any  correspondence  with  the  French  ?  Were  they 
connected  with  any  faction  in  the  state?  If  they  were  to 
burst  into  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  indifferent  to 
them,  whether  they  turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  whether 
ministersjft^  opposition  were  their  first  victims.  Such  men 
might  poSsibly  rise  in  a  revohition,  but  could  never  create 
one. 

In  the  advice  he  now  gave,  be  must  be  admitted  to  be 
disinterested.;  for  it  would  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  should 
wish  to  go  to'  the  guillotine,  merely  for  the  sake  pf  being 
accompanied  by  the  gentlemen  over  against  him.  ITxe  pro- 
secutions ought  to  proceed,  because  they  had  commenced; 
but  it  was  not  therefore  necessary  that  parliament,  as  had 
been  suggested,  should  be  kept  sitting,  to  echo  back  the 
information  received  from  the  privy  council.  Rash,  and 
even  seditious  conversation,  he  supposed  would  be  praved; 
but  he  trusted  no  man  would  be  found  so  far  to  have  forgotten 
his  duty  to-  his  country  as  to  have  embarked  in  treason.  At 
all  events,  the  trials  would  .be  conducted,  and  the  punish- 
ments awarded,  with  the  dignity  and  humanity  of,  British, 
justice;  and  the  examples^  in  his  opinion,  strike  with  greater 
force  without  any  previous  declaration  by  parliament.  la 
countries  where  the  taking  off  a  few  individuals  might  over- 
turn the  government,  a  few  individuals,  however  obscure, 
might  effect  a  revolution;  but  in  such  a  country  as  this, 
where  the  revolution  must  be  popular  to  have  the  most  dis- 
tant chance  of  success,  nothing  could  be  more  irrational  than 
the  attempt.  Suppose  such  persons  mad  enough  to  attempt 
it)  th&  danger  would  be  contemptible  to  all  but  themselves, 
and  they  might  be  pronounced  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  for 
Newgate,  Tnis  argument,  however,  applied  only  to  the 
present  time:  for  if  ministers  were  to  persist  in. this  ruinous 
war;  if  the  exploded  maxims  of  divine  right  were  to  be 
revived ;  if  the  dearest  parts  of  the  constitution  were  to  give 
way,  one  afler  another,  to  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  the 
government  of  the  day,  the  situation  of  the  people  would 
become  so  desperate,  tnat  the  most  despicable  faction  might 
provoke  a  revolution.  What,  then,  did  he  recommend? 
To  study  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people;  to  hold 
out  to  them,  not  the  unsubstantial  tlieory,  but  the  practical 
benefits  of  the  constitution;  to  shew  that  the  first  wish  of  the 
government  was  the  real  happiness  of  the  people;  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  lore  for  die  con- 
stitution, by  eadbibiting  it  in  its  native  purity.    To  shew  them 
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that  liberty  was  as  consistent  with  order,  as  order  with  liberhr ; 
and  that  the  constitution,  with  all  its  restrictions  on  uie 
executive  power,  the  most  valuable  part  of  it,  in  his  opinion, 
was  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  just  subot'dination.  This 
he  might  be  told  would  be  a  degradation,  and  a  compromise 
with  a  set  of  low  and  desperate  men.  In  his  opinion,  it  would 
not  be  a  compromise,  but  a  defeat.  With  disaffected  persons 
he  proposed  no  compromise.  He  was  not  so  wild  a  spe- 
culatist,  as  to  believe  that  any  government  could  satisfy  every 
one  of  those  who  lived  under  it:  his  advice  was  only  to  ren- 
der the  number  of  the  discontented  as  small  as  possible,  by 
removing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  causes  of  discontent. 
Let  all  civil  distinctions  on  account  of  religious  opinions  be 
abolished.  Let  dissenters  find  equal  protection  and  equal 
encouragement.  Let  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  also  be 
respected,  more  especially  the  rights  of  America,  so  intimately 
connected  with  us  by  common  language  and  common  interest 
If  ut  ameriSf  amabilis  esto  was  a  sound  mastim  in  philosophy, 
though  used  by  the  poet  on  a  slight  occasion  —  if  the  great 
body  of  men,  who  were  supposed  to  be  adverse  to  the  con- 
stitution, should  be  made  to  experience  an  equal  protection 
from  the  laws,  and  an  equal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country;  then  the  small  body  of  men  who  might  wish  finr 
a  revolution  in  this  realm,  would  stand  at  once  insulated 
and  disavowed.  They  might  be  confined  if  tiieir  efforts  were 
thought  dan^rous;  if  not,  they  would  be  scouted  from  societjr. 
Such  were,'  m  his  opinion,  the  Ineans,  and  the  only  means^ 
to  secure  liberty  and  happiness  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Fox  conclude  with  moving,  as  an  amendment,  to 
leave  out  from  the  words  "  by  the  result  of  that  examination," 
at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph,  to  the  words  "  and  we  bqj 
leave  to  assure  your  majesty,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ia5 
paragraph. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the 
original  address  agreed  to. 


Vote  of  Ti?anxs  to  Lord  Hood  for  his  Cokduct  in 

THE   EXPEDITIOK  TO   CORfilCA. 

Jime  20. 

MB.  Secretary  Dundas  having  moved,  "  that  the  thanks  of 
this  House  be  given  to  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  for  the  im- 
portant service  which  he  has  rendered  to  this  country,  by  his  able 
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«nd  gallant  conduct  in  the  expedition  to  Corsica/'  Mn  Sheridan 
moved  the  previous  question. 

'Mr.  Fox  said  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  second- 
ing the  motion  of  his  honourable  friend.  He  said  his  situ- 
ation was  peculiarly  delicate  in  opposing  the  thanks  of  the 
House  to  the  noble  lord,  as  he  had  been  engaged  in  political 
contests  with  him,  and  those  of  a  nature  the  most  likely  to 
produce  acrimony  and  ill-blood  for  the  time;  but  every  pei^- 
son  who  knew  him,  would  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  his 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion  could  not  be  influienced  by 
any  other  motive  than  a  zealous  wish  to  discharge  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty  to  the  public.  He  h^  had  the 
honour,  upon  a  former  occasion,  to  vote  the  thanks  of  that 
House  to  the  noble  lord,  when  he  had  acted  in  conjunction 
with  Lord  Rodney  in  the  West  Indies.  His  duty,  however, 
called  upon  him  at  this  time  to  vote  for  the  previous  question. 
He  thought  ministers  ought  to  have  stated  precisely  what  it 
was  they  were  about  to  thank  the  noble  lord  for:  if  it  was  the 
conquest  of  Corsica,  certainly  the  taking  of  Bastia  did  not 
complete  that;  and  while  any  part  of  that  enterprise  re- 
mained unconapleted,  it  would  have  been  las  well  to  refrain 
firom  voting  the  thanks  of  that  House,  which  had  always 
been  considered  the  highest  mark  of  honour  which  could  be 
conferred  upon  any  person  to  whom  they  were  given.  The 
thanks  which  had  been  voted  a  few  nights  berore,  he  wais 
sure^  proceeded  from  the  most  unanimous  and  general  sense, 
both  of  that  House  and  the  country  at  large ;  so  much  so, 
that  every  body  would  have  been  astonished  had  it  beea 
omitted  to  bring  the  motion  forward  upon  the  very  first 
opportunity.  The  thanks  moved  this  day,  if  they  were  any 
■ways  merited,  he  thought,  ought  to  have  been  moved  for 
long  before,  because  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  noble  lord 
was  known  and  puWished  long  before  the  glorious  victory  of 
Earl  Howe  todk  place.  He  observed,  tliat  when  Martinique 
in  the  West  Indies,  was  taken,  no  mention  was  mad*  oif 
thanks  to  the  officers  who  commanded;  and  when  other 
places  of  as  much  consequence  as  Bastia  had  been  taken, 
Valenciennes  and  Cond6,  the  illustrious  general  was  not 
thanked;  and  therefore  he  considered  there  must  be  some* 
thipg  personal  in  the  business.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  wt  thanked,  from  any  consideration  of 
Lis  rank,  because  many  of  the  royal  family  had  been  thanked 
by  that  House  for  public  services,  and  felt  themselves  exalted' 
by  the  honour.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the  whole 
of  the  business  thdt  day,  there  was  something  rather  of  a 
poUtiCal  thaii  military  natue.    He  adverted  to  thetrftns^- 
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actions  at  Toulon,  whidi  he  deemed  as  disgracefiil  as  nn* 
fortunate.  Widi  regard  to  the  importance  of  Bastia.  as  con- 
nected with  Corsica,  to  which  the  question  at  present  witirely 
related,  it  did  not  to  him  appear  to  justify  the  present  mea- 
sure. He  adverted  to  the  capitulation,  which  did  not  tend 
to  add  any  laurels  to  his  success.  With  respect  to  the  nobU 
lord  in  question,  be  knew  him  to  be  posessed  of  great  cou- 
rage and  skill,  and  capable  of  conducting  the  most  difficult 
enterprises  with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his 
country ;  and  he  entertained  that  opinion  of  the  gallant  offi- 
cer, that  he  was  sure  he  would  feel  much  dissatis&ction  at 
being  thanked  for  a  service  so  comparatively  smalL  Having 
thus  given  his  reasons,  Mr.  Fox  said,  be  wished  that  the 
previous  question  might  be  carried. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division,  after  whieb 
the  vote  of  thanks  was  put  and  carried. 


Address  ok  the  King's  Speech  at  the  Opening  of 
THE  Session. 

December  30. 

THE  king  opened  the  session  with  the  following  speech  to 
bothHquses: 
'<  My  lords,  and  gentlemen ;  after  the  uniform  experience  which 
I  have  had  of  your  zealous  regard  for  the  interests  of  my  people, 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  recur  to  your  advice  and  assis- 
tance, at  a  period  which  calls  for  the  ftdl  exertion  of  your  energy 
and  wisdom. — Notwithstanding  the  disappointments  and  reverses 
which  we  have  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign, 
I  retain  a  firm  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  persistinff  m  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  just  and  necessary  war  in  miich  we 
are  engaged.— -You  will,  I  am  confid^it,  agree  with  me,  that  it 
is  only  from  firmness  and  perseverance  that  we  can  faq>e  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  on  safe  and  honourable  grounds;  and  for  the 
preservation  and  permanent  security  of  our  dearest  interests.— -Id 
considering  the  situation  of  our  enemies,  you  will  not  &il  to 
observe,  that  the  efibrts  which  have  led  to  their  successes,  and 
the  unexampled  means  by  which  alone  those  e&rts  could  hare 
been  soppoited,  have  produced,  amongst  themselves,  tihe  pemieious 
effects  which  were  to  be  exoected;  and  that  every  thmg  which 
has  passed  in  the  mterior  of  tne  country  has  shewn  the  progressive 
and  rapid  decay  of  their  resources,  and  the  instabili^  of  evsiy 
part  ot  that  violent  and  unnatural  systemi  which  is  eqii^y  ruiaou^ 
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to  FVance,  and  mcompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  other  nationg, 
^^^  The  States  General  of  the  United  Provmces  hare  nevertheless 
been  kd,  by  a  sense  of  present  difficulties,  to  enter  into  negoci* 
ations  for  peace  with  the  party  now  prevailing  in  that  unhappy 
^country.  No  established  government,  or  independent  state,  can, 
Vinder  the  present  circumstances,  derive  real  security  from  such 
negociations :  on  our  part,  they  could  not  be  attempted  without 
sacrificing  both  our  honour  and  safety  to  an  enemy  whose  chief 
animosity  is  avowedly  directed  against  these  kingdoms.  — I  have 
therefore  continued  to  use  the  most  efifeetual  means  for  the  Ibrther 
augmentation  of  my  forces ;  and^  I  shall  omit  no  opportunitv  of 
coBceictiB^  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign  with  such  of  the 
powers  ot  Europe  as  are  impressed  with  the  same  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  vigour  and  exertion.  I  place  the  fullest  reliance  on 
the  valour  of  my  forces,  and  on  the  affection  and  public  spirit  of 
my  people,  in  whose  behalf  I  am  contending,  and  whose  safety  and 
happiness  dre  the  objects  of  my  constant  solicitude. — -.The  local 
importance  of  Corsica,  and  the  spirited  efforts  of  its  inhabitants  to 
deliver  themselves  from  the  jroke  of  France,  determined  me  not 
to  withhold  the  protection  which  they  sought  for ;  and  I  have  since 

.accepted  of  the  crown  and  sovereignty  of  that  country,  according 
Co  an  instrument,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  directed  to  be  laid  before 
you.  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  tliat  I  have  c<mcluded  a  treaty 
of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  widi  the  United  States  of 

.  America,  in  which  it  has  been  my  object  to  remove,  as  far  aa 
possible,  all  grounds  of  jealousy  and  misundersanding,  and  to 
improve  an  intercourse  beneficial  to  both  countries.  As  soon  as 
the  ratifications  shall  have  been  exchanged,  I  will  direct  a  copy 
of  this  treaty  to  be  laid  before  you,  in  or^r  that  you  may  consider 
of  the  projpnety  of  making  such  provisi(ma  as  may  appear  necessaiy 
for  carrymg  it  into  effect. — I  have  the  greatest  ^satisfaction  in 
annoimcing  to  you  the  happy  event  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
for  thp  marriage  of  my  son  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Princess 
Carohne,  dau^pbter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick:  the  constant  proofs 
of  your  affection  for  my  person  and  family  per$uade  me,,  that  you- 
wifi  partidpate  in  the  sentiments  I  feel  on  an  occasion  so  interest- 

.  ing  to  my  d<miestic  happiness,  and  tKat  you  will  enable  me  to  make 
provision  for  such  an  establishment,  as  you  may  think  suitable 
to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  these 

^kingdoms. 

«'  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons;  the  ooasideralionff 
which  prove  the  necessity  of  a  vigOTous  prosecution  of  llie  war 
will,  I  doubt  not,  induce  you  to  asake  a  tintcfy  and  anqple  pvorisien 
for  the  several  branches  of  the  public  aemce,  the  estimates  for 
wUdi  I  have  directed  to  be  kid  be&ne  you.  While  I  regret  the 
nepessity  of  large  additional  burdens  on  my  svdijects,  it  is  a  just 
consolation  and  satisfaction  to  me  to  observe  the  state  of  our  cvedit, 
commerce^  and  resources,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  eon- 

.  timied  eacertiona  of  indastky  under  die  pcolection  of  a  free  and 
itell  regulated  government, 
^<  My  kads,  lUiAi^eiitlemen ;  ^  j^  Mm  of  the  bte»itigaii0ir 
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$o  long  enjoyed  by  this  country  will,  I  am  pmrsuadedt  encoutage 
you  to  make  every  effort,  which  can  enable  you  to  transmit  those 
blessings  unimpaired  to  your  posterity..*- 1  entertain  a  ccnsfident 
bope  that,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  and  with  constancy 
and  perseverance  on  our  part,  the  principles  of  Social  order,  mo* 
rality^  and  religion,  will  ultimately  be  successful;  and  that  my 
faithful  people  will  find  their  present  exertions  and  sai^ifices 
fewarded  by  the  secure  and  permanent  enjoyment  of  tranquillity 
at  home,  and  by  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  greatest 
dai^er  with  which  it  has  been  threatened  since  the  establishment 
of  civilized  society." 

An  address  of  thanks,  in  answer  to  the  above  speech,  having 
been  moved  by  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Canning,  it  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  as  pledging  the 
House  to  carry  on  the  war  till  a  counter-revolution  was  e&cted  in 
France;  he  therefore  moved  the  following  amendment:  *^  To 
assure  his  mii^esty,  that  we  are  determined  to  grant  the  most  liberal 
•npplies,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  majesty  to  act  with  vigour 
and  effect  in  supporting  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  the  internal  se- 
vnirity  of  his  dominions,  and  the  good  faith  towards  his  majesty's 
aUies,  for  which  this  country  has  been  so  eminently  distinguished: 
«id  that,  notwithstanding  the  disappointments  and  reverses  of  ^ 
list  campaign,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  from  the  unremitting 
•exertions^ of  his  majesty,  and  the  spirit  and  zeal  which  have  been 
ago  tfenerally  manifested  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  a  people  sen- 
Ame  of  the  advantages  they  enjoy  utider  his  majesty's  government, 
^we  may  promise  ourselves  (by  the  blessing  of  ^Divine  Providence) 
^complete  security  from  the  attempts  of  foreign  or  domestic  enemies : 
'liiat  at  the  same  time  we  beg  leave  -most  humbly  to  represent  to 
id»  majesty,  that,  upon  full  consideration  of  all  the  events  and  cir- 
^eumstances  qf  the  present  war,  and  of  some  transactions  which 
have  lately  passed  in  FVance,  and  also  of  the  negociation  entered 
into  by  the  'States  General,  we  think  it  advisable  and  expedient 
'to  ondeavour  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to  his  majesty's 
subjects,  and  to  his  al)ietf,  upon  ^ust  md  reasonable  terms:  but 
'that  4f,  contrary  to  the  ardent  Irishes  of  his  fkithful  Commons,  such 
^endeavours  on  the  part  of  his  majest^r  should  be  rendered  ineffec- 
tual by  the  violence  ^o.r  ambition  of  the  enemy,  we  are  persuaded 
o^at  the  burdens  and  evi|sof  a  just  and  necessary  war  wOl  be  borne 
with  cheerfulness  by  a  loyal,  affectionate,  and  united  people."— 
The  aibendment  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dun- 
-'comfae  and  Mr.  Burden,  but  exposed  by  Mr.Windbam.     The  ill 
'SueocBB  of  dne  war  lie  solely  'imputed  to. the  miseonduct  of  some 
•lof  the  alliea  .  .Compeormg  the  events  of  the  present  widi  -those  of 
ibriteer  wais, .  he  asserted  tiaJt  all  that  could :fa^  said  on  this  subject 
was,  that  hitherto  it  had  only  been  negatively  successful.    The 
,  most  alarming  ciKcuknstance.  attending  it  was,  he  sa^,  that  ^v«  were 
not  true  to  ouiselves.    Ihe  pditical .  societies  in  lEn^and  had 
ipropagiited  iprineiples^  .inimical  ita.  ihi    ,^he  acquit^  of  those  mem- 
bers belonging  to  them,  by  a  Jury  at  the  krtie  tnai^ihe'iiepres^nttd 
vin  th9.itwst.P$au4()i|^|y  iSlgrbps  ^9^  ''iAfivai^  l^oos.".  Being 
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called  to  orderi  he  explained  himself  by  sayinj^,  that  though  proofs 
bad  not  be^n  adduced  of  their  legfdguilt,  it  did  not  fdiqw  that 
they  were  free  from  moral  guilt.  —  iffie  desire  of  terminating  a 
ruinous  war  was  strongly  approved  by  Mr.  Bankes,  as  equally  just 
and  indispensable;  after  the  fruitless  trial  to  reduce  the  enemy 
to  our  own  terms.  If  no  peace  were  admissible,  while  France  wajl 
a  republic,  the  war  might  be  endlesi?.  —  These  explicit  avowals  of 
a  disapprdbalion  of  farther  hostilities,  on  the  part  of  members  who 
had  hitoerto  coincided  with  the  miniaterial  system  of  war,  seemeA.. 
to  strike  Mn  Pitt  with  great  ^wrprize.  He  deiued  the  t^dency 
of  the  king's  speech  to  inculcate  the  continuance  of  ihe  war  tiU 
France  re-assun^ed  a  monarchical  form ;  though  he  acknowledged 
his  persuasion,  that  no  peace  could  be  depended  on,  till^a  kingly 
government  was  re-established ;  the  only  safe  one,  in  his  opinion, 
for  all  the  European  nations. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  exhausted  as  he  felt  himself,  and  dis^ 
gusted  as  the  House  must  be  at  hearing  a  repetition  of  the 
same  arguments  upon  which  we  had  been  first  involved  in  ^ 
situation  disastrous  beyond  example,  if  he  did  not'  endeavour 
to  state  to  the  House  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  amend* 
ment,  or  an  amendment  of  some  such  nature,  he  should  be 
wanting  in  his  duty.  On  the  conduct  of  the  war,  not  a  word 
had  been  said.  The  honourable  baronet  who  moved  the 
Address,  had  declined  all  discussion  on  that  head,  expressing 
his  belief,  that  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  direction 
of  it  would  give  the  necessary  explanations  at  a  future  period* 
The  time  certainly  would  come  for  those  explanations,  or, 
at  least,  for  calling  for. them.  At  present,  he  wished  gen- 
tlemen to  consider  the  horrible  picture  which  two  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  given  of  our  situation :  that  we  were 
engaged,  ^d  must  persevere  in  a^  contest,  the  issue  of  which 
involved,  not  territory  or  commerce,  not  victory  or  defeat, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  but  our  constitution, 
our  country,  our  existence  as  a  nation.  Viewing  this  picture, 
•he  was  glad  that  truth  and  reason  had  at  length  fpund  their 
way  to  the  minds  of  some  men.  He  should  nave  thought  it 
strange  indeed,  i^  while  so  many  had  separated  themselves 
from  him  on  differences  of  political  opinion,  there  had 
been  none  to  adopt  the  opinions  which  he  still  retained. 
Those  who  moved  and  supported  the  amendment  now  said, 
jthat  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not,  by  their  address  to 
the  crown,  to  pledge  themselves  never  to  agree  to  a  peace 
with  France,  while  the  present  republican  government  ex- 
isted. Was  this  a  new  doctrine  ?  Certainly  not :  but  it  was 
ixeyv  to  call  upon  the  House  for  such  a  pledge.  It  was  the 
first  time  of  asking  ^parliament  to  assure  Im  majesty  that  they 

y  4    • 
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would  never  think  it  advisable  to  treat  with  the  French 
republic  on  the  present  system,  unless  in  a  case  of  such  im- 
perious necessity  on  the  part  of  this  country  as  must  preclude 
all  reasoning;  and  he  gave  ministers  credit  for  their  candour 
Jn  asking  it  tlius  fairly,  and  without  equivocation.  [Mr.  Pitt 
iutimated  across  the  table  that  expressions  in  a  former  ad- 
dress pledged  the  House  to  this.]  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  wi^ed 
to  give  the  right  honourable  gentleman  some  credit  for 
candour,  but  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  so  detested  the 
thing,  that  he  could  not  endure  even  the  name.  He  knew 
there  were  expressions  in  former  addresses  that  might  admit 
of  such  a  construction ;  and,  aware  that  they  would  be  so 
construed,  when  ministers  found  it  convenient,  he  had  warned, 
but  in  vain,  the  House  against  adopting  them.  If,  in  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country  it  were  possible  not  to  sympathize, 
lie  should  feel  some  consolation  in  observing  the  eSect  of 
double  dealing;  of  using  words  in  one  sense,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  tli-cir  being  understood  in  another;  of  courting  the 
support  of  some  men  upon  one  interpretation,  and  of  others 
upon  an  interpretation  directly  opposite.  If  the  minister  had 
said  candidly  and  plainly,  in  the  first  instance,  ^^  This  war 
is  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the  French 
government,  and,  come  what  will,  we  can  never  make  peace 
while  that  government  endures,"  he  might  not,  perhaps,  have 
had  so  many  supporters,  but  he  would  have  been  saved  the 
unpleasant  feeling  of  this  day's  difference  with  his  friends. 
'His  eagerness  to  obtain  the  support  of  all,  led  him  to  make  use 
of  equivocal  words:  and  now  his  own  friends  told  him,  that  they 
did  not  interpret  those  words  as  he  did;  that  they  thought 
the  destruction  of  the  French  government  a  desirable  object 
if  it  could  be  accomplished  on  reasonable  terms;  but  that  if 
they  had  imagined  that  peace  must  never  be  thought  of  till 
that  government  was  destroyed,  they  would  not  have  voted 
for  the  war.  Here  was  an  instance  of  the  minister's  deriving 
no  advantage  from  equivocation.  Here,  at  length,  was  what 
he  had  so  often  laboured,  but  without  effect,  to  obtain;  —  a 
clear  declaration  of  the  precise  object  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
terms  on  which  alone  we  could  hope  for  peace. 

This  led  to  the  question  of  policy ;  and,  in  proceeding  (o 
examine  that  question,  he  found  another  instance  of  inge- 
nuousness. The  speech  from  the  throne,  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  address,  admitted  that  we  had  experienced 
disasters  m  the.  course  of  the  last  campaign.  The  two  mi- 
nisters who  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  both  said  "  they  would 
.  not  deny"  that  the  enemy  had  over-run  provinces  and  taken 
strong  towns.    They  would  not  deny ! —astonishing  can- 
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dour!  The  acceMi<Hi  of  strength  and  integrity  they  had  gained  ' 

in  the  cabinet  *  inspired  them  with  such  ooimdence  that  they 

felt  bdld  enough  to  substitute  plain  dealing  for  shuffling  and 

equivoque  —  luid  ^^  they  would  not  deny"  that  the  enemy  had 

oveT'-run  provinces  ana  taken  strong  towns— -when  the  true 

statement  was,  that  never,  in  any  one  campaign,  since  the 

irruptions  of  ike  Goths  and  Vandals,  had  such  reverses  beai 

experienced  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  acquisitions  made  on 

the  other.     The  French  had  not  only  driven  the  allies  from 

France,  and  retaken  all  the  captured  fortresses,  but  were  now 

actually  in  possession  of  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  Dutch 

Brabant,  a  considerable  part  of  the  United  Provinces,  all  the 

left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  except  Mentz,  part  of  Piedmont,  all 

the  province  of  Navarre,  and  much  of  Biscay  and  Catalonia. 

—  Then  ministers  were  ready  to  confess  that  the  French  had 

_  taken  strong  towns !  Were  so  many  ever  taken  in  any  five 

caocqpaigns  m  the  history  of  modem  Europe?  He|hould  be 

told,  it  was  acting  the  part  of  a  bad  subject  to  exaggerate  die 

sujecesses  of  an  enemy :  he  would  reply,  that  he  was  acting  the 

part  of  an  honest  member  of  parliament,  in  telling  the  House 

truths  which  they  ought  to  hear,  as  the  only  grounds  of 

d^iding  properly;  and  reminding  them  of  disasters  which, 

not  fortune,  hut  folly,  had  brought  upon  the  country. 

On  the  means  by  which  the  exertions  of  the  French,  had 
been  hitherto  stimulated,  much  declan^ation  had  been  wasted. 
If  we  were  ever  to  be,  unfortunately,  in  the  same  situation 
with  the  French,  we  ^ould  then  make  similar  exertions,  and 
not  till  then.  Why  not  make  similar  exertions  now  ?  Because 
we  had  not  similar  motives.  That  we  were  fighting  for  our 
constitution,  our  Uberties,  religion,  and  lives,  did  very  wdl 
for  rounding  a  period  in  a  speech ;  but  the  people  would  be- 
lieve none  of  all  this,  nor  diat  they  who  said  so  beUeved  it 
themselves.  To.  him  it  was  astonishing,  how  any  set  of  men 
^ho  did  believe  it  could  have  so  worked  themselves  up,  as  to 
risk  such  a  war  on  the  wild  theories  they  had  nourished  in 
their  own  minds,  or  the  applauses  of  those  who  were  but  ^oo 
ready  to  applaud  upon  trust  To  hear  them,  one  would  think, 
thiat  no  nation  was  at  peace  with  France,  or  that,  if  any  were, 


*  Previous  to  the  ineeting  of  parliament  several  changes  in  the  admi- 
nistration had  taken  place.  In  July  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  Earl  Spencer  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  Third  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Windham  Secretary  at  War* 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant 9(f  Ireland,  and  David  Earl  of  Mansfield,  ^lata.Lord  Stormont,^ 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council.  Earl  Spencer  was  placiea 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty^  and  the  EaiL  of  Chatham  was  made  Lord 
Privy  Seal. 
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it  must  already  be  undone.     Was  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  even 
Gaioa,  notwithstanding  our  tyrannical  conduct  towards  it, 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  consequence  of  being  at  peace  with 
France  ?  Was  America,  whose  own  glorious  constituticm  was 
founded  on  the  rights  of  man?  No  such  thing.     With  Ame- 
rica th^  intercourse  of  France  was  great  and  constant;  in 
AmericA,  French  principles,  more  than  in  any  other  country — 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  —  might  be  expected  to 
find  a  genial  soil ;  yet  America  was  so  far  from  being  thrown 
into  a  state  of  anarchy  by  the  growth  of  those  dreaded  prin- 
ciples, that  she  had  just  obtained  a  very  advantageous  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  this  country — a  treaty,  as  iar  as 
he  had  heard  of  it,  which  justice  and  policy  would  have  dic- 
tated at  any  time,  but  which,  he  feared,  the  difficulties  in 
which  our  ministers  had  involved  themselves,  rather  than  their 
justice  or  policy,  induced  them  to  give.     Why,  then,  were 
we  to  be  so  much  afraid  of  peace  with  France,  when  so  many 
other  nations  had  made  the  experiment  without  any  mis- 
chievous consequences  ?  When  men  were  attached  to  theories 
they  shut  their  eyes  against  the  plainest  and  the  strongest 
ftcts.     The  French  revolution  had  now  subsisted  five  years 
and  a  half,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  it  we  were  told,  that  if  we 
were  to  make  peace  with  the  present  rulers  of  France,  their 
terrible  principles  would  spread  anarchy  and  robbery  and 
bloodshed,  not  only  over  this  country,  but  over  all  the  world. 
Yet,  though  their  successes  had  been  brilliant  beyond  ^cample 
—  and  how  far  success  imposes  upon  the  bulk  of  mankind,  the 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  could  tell 
jbetterthan  most  men — except  in  the  petty  state  of  Geneva, 
the  revolution  of  which  he  did  not  know  to  be  upon  French 

Principles,  not  a  single  revolution  had  th&i  example  produced, 
'o  us,  however,  it  was  said,  that  their  intercourse  in  time  of 
peace  would  be  most  formidable.  From  Calais  to  Dover 
they  would  pour  in  upon  us  so  many  missionaries.  What ! 
had  they  none  already  here?  Had  not  ministers  tdld  the 
House  and  the  public,  that  for  more  than  two  years,  jacobin 
societies,  corresponding  with  the  jacobin  societies  of  France, 
had  been  labouring,  with  indefatigable  zeal,  to  propagate  ja- 
cobin principles  ?  Happily  these  emissaries,  who  knew  the 
habits,  manners,  and  language  of  our  people,  had  been  la- 
bouring without  eiFect;  nay,  he  was  justifi^  in  saying  so  by 
ministers  themselves;  for^  thank  God,  the  king's  speech,  for 
the  first  time  these  two  years,  .had  nothing  of  an  alarm  m  it. 
There  must,  then,  be  something  in  the  French  language^ 
so  a^eeable,  so  soothing,  so  captivating,  so  intelligible  to 
English  earsb  that  French  emissaries  would  be  sure  of  success 
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^vvliere  English  emissaries  had  laboured  in  vain  for  more  than 
two  years! 

On  the  expression — "  acquitted  felon/'  which  a  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  used,  he  hoped  inadvertently,  since 
he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  it,  he  should  say  no- 
thing of  how  reprehensible  it  was,  either  in  a  constitutional 
or  moral  point  of  view.     Of  the  societies  then  in  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  mind,    he   believed  the  truest  de- 
scription had    been  given  from  the    Bench,    namely,   that 
*^  they  wanted  numbers,  arms,  money,  and  even  zeal,^*     This, 
he  believed,  would  be  found  to  be  the  accurate  description  of 
any  society,  formed  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
turning the  constitution.     That  there  might  be  a  few  specu- 
latists  in  this  country,  who  would  prefer  another  form  of  go- 
vernment to  the  present,  he  had  no  doubt :  there  were  such 
in  every  country;   and  even  these  seldom  had  much  zeal. 
But  the  English  language  would  not  do  to  seduce  the  people 
of  England  from  their  allegiance  to  the  constitution.     French 
emissaries  must  come  over,  and  inculcate  PVench  principles 
in  the  French  language.    They  must  go  among  our  labourers 
and  manufactures,  and,  as  the  calamities  of  war  had  proved 
insufficient  to  rguse  them,  tell  them  they  were  now  exposed 
to  all  the  calamities  of  peace !     The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman last  alluded  to  complained  of  want  of  zeal  in  the  coun- 
try.    Surely,  our  soldiers  had  not  fought  with  less  valour,  noir 
our  officers  with  less  skill,  than  in  any  former  war.     What- 
ever bravery  or  conduct  could  atchieve,  they  had  uniformly 
done;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  general  exertion  of 
a.  campaign  depended  upon  the  numbers  brought  into  the  field. 
When  he  formerly  made  a  motion  in  that  House  for  peacd^ 
he  found  no  want  of  zeal  for  war,  no  want  of  zeal  to  cry  down 
any  man  who  had  the  hardiness  to  oppose  it ;  at  least,  he 
Found  enough,  and  knew  not  to  what  greater  length  it  coul^ 
have  gone,  unless  they  had  expelled  liim  the  House,  or  de- 
tjlared  him  a  traitor,  as  they  seemed  to  think  a  laudable  prao 
tice  in  other  places  towards  any  man  who  opposed  the  wiU  of 
the  majority.     What  was  the  cause  of  that  zeal  ?    Contempt 
for  the  enemy  and  confidence  in  their  own  strength;  and  the 
caTise  being  gone,  the  efiect  had  ceased.     Such  would  ever  be 
the  case  with  zeal  founded  on  false  principles.     Why  were 
die  zeal  and  exertions  of  the  French  less  affected  by  ill  suc- 
cess than  ours  ?    Ministers  would  answer :  "  They  force  every 
man  ii^to  the  field  who  i^  capable  of  serving,  they  strip  every 
other  man  of  whatever  they  want  for  the  service  of  the  army, 
and  amid  misery,  wretchedness,  and  death,  they  produce  rin 
unnatural  exertion  by  means  of  tyranny  and  terror."    At  the 
'  16 
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call  of  necessity,  even  such  means  must  be  resorted  to.    W^e 
a  French  army  to  land  in  this  country,  declaring  that  they 
would  .make  no  peace  with  us,  till  we  renounced  our  consti- 
tution and  accepted  of  a  form  of  government  according  to 
their  fimcyy   who  would  deny  that  every  man  capable  of 
serving   against   them  ought  to    be  compelled  to    service^ 
and  that  every  sacrifice  must  be  made  by  individuals  to  repel 
.the  common  xlanger?   Such  acts  in  such  cases,  instead  of 
tyranny,  became  a  virtue ;  and  he  was  surprised  to  hear  men 
of  correct  minds  deducuig  arguments  from  them,  of  which 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed*     "  Would  we  submit,"  it  wai 
askedy  "to  treat  with  the  present  government  of  France?" 
Submit  to  what  ?    Submit  to  the  French  having  a  bad  go- 
vernment?    Had  we  not  submitted  to  this  for  more  than  a 
century  ?  Had  we  ever  found  ourselves  uneasy  under  our  sub- 
mission to  Persia  having  a  bad  government  ?     Had  we  not 
submitted  to  all  the  injustice,  cruelty  and  slaughter  pei-petrated 
in  Poland  ?    Then  it  was  asked,  "  Would  we  submit  to  pro- 
pose peace?"     If  all  nations  were  to  stand  upon  this  point,  no 
war  could  ever  be  concluded,  but  by  the  extermination  of  one 
or>other  of  the  contending  parties,  for  one  or  other  must  sub- 
mit to  propose  peace. .  jBut  to  propose  peace  was  no  sub- 
jnission,  no  degradation.     Peace  had  often  been  proposed  by 
the  victorious  party,  and  this  had  always  been  deemed  an  act 
of  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  not  of  concession.     What  were 
.all  the  other  degradations  and  submissions  but  lofty  words 
and  unmeaning  phrases  ? 

We  had  once  said,  that  we  would  never  treat  with  the  pre* 
sent  government  of  France*  Take  away  this  impediment  to 
peace,  and  every  advantage  we  obtained  afterwards,  if  the 
war  must  be  continued,  would  be  something  in  our  favour; 
whereas,  while  that  remained,  our  successes  would  only  stimu- 
late the  enemy  to  fresh  exertions,  by  fresh  sufferings  and  fresh 
.sacrifices;  for  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  French 
government  would  ever  negociate  for  its  own  destruction. 
Would  not  this  give  a  clear  sanction  of  justice  to  the  war? 
Would  it  not  produce  unanimity  with  greater  zeal  and  exertioa 
at  kome,  by  convincing  every  man  uiat  we  were  not  at  war 
for  unreasonable  or  impracticable  objects,  but  to  bring  an  un- 
reasonable enemy  to  equitable  terms  of  peace?  But  what 
might  it  not  be  expected  to  produce  in  France,  where,  as  mi- 
nisters said,  the  government  was  perpetually  changing  from 
hand  to  hand^  and  the  loss  of  power  marked  the  period  of 
life  ?  Ministers  were  always  .speculating  on  the  internal  affairs 
of  France;  why  not  try  a  little  of  this  specidation?  The  con- 
vention, they  said,  deluded  the  people  by  telling  them  that 
they  were  waging  a  war  of  extermination.    To  offer  to  treat 
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ivrould  put  an  end  to  the  delasion,  the  people  would  open 
their  eyes,  and  the  convention  must  give  them  peace  or  meet 
the  extermination  which  they  were  said  to  denounce  against 
others. 

The  present  state  of  the  war  was  calamitous  beyond  exam- 
ple.    We  had  gained  Martinico,  Guadaloupe^  St.  Lucia,  and 
part  of  St  Domingo,  in  the  West  Indies,  with  Corsica  in 
the  Mediterranean.    Our  allies  had  lost  all  he  had  enumerated 
in  the  former  part  of  his  speech.     If  these  astonishing  ex* 
ertions  of  the  enemy  by  land  had  impeded  their  exertions  by 
sea,  it  would  be  something;  but,  unfortunately,  the  prediction 
in  one  of  the  king's  speeches,  that  their  navy  had  recdved  an 
irrecoverable  blow  at  Toulon,  was  already  falsified.     Was  it 
not  true,  that  a  fleet  had  already  sailed  from  that  port  supe- 
rior  in  point  of  number  to  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean? 
Their  naval  exertions  at  Brest  had  affi>rded  Lord  Howe  one 
of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  in  the  annals  of  our  history. 
If  their  navy  bad  been  such  as  ]^inisters  represented  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  viz.  a  navy  only  upon  paper.  Lord 
Howe  would  not  have  had  the  glory  of  beatmg  an  enemy  of 
auperior  force.     But  even  that  blow  proved  not  to  be  irrepa- 
rable^ for  they  had  now  a  fleet  at  sea  which  it  was  doubtful 
whether  we  amid  immediately  collect  a  sufficient  force  to 
drive  from  the  English  channel.    These  circumstances  were 
matter  of  very  serious  consideration  to  every  man  who  felt 
for  the  honour  and  safety  of  his  country.     If  the  war  should 
go  on,  must  we  not  expect,  from  what  we  had  seen,   that 
the  enemv  would  again  diq)ute  with  us  die  superiority  at  sea? 
The  skill  and  courage  <n  our  navy  he  confided  in  as  un- 
matched by  any  nation  in  the  world ;  but  skill  and  courage 
could  not  always  compensate  for  inequality  of  force,  and  as 
our  chance  of  victory  was  greater,  so  was  our  stake.    The 
defeat  of  the  French  fleets  as  we  had  so  lately  experienced^ 
would  be  of  little  consequence  to  the  general  issue  ci  the 
campaign,  while  the  defeat  of  our  fleet  would  be  little  short 
of  absolute  destruction.     Why,  then,  expose  us  to  such  un-. 
equal  risk?    It  was  admitted,  however,  that  when  disaster 
had  subdued  obstinacy  and  extinguished  hope,  we  must  make 
peace,  even  wit^  the  Frendi  republic.    Then,  indeed,  all 
iha^  was  now  imaged  of  humiliating  and  degrading  would 
be  true;  we  must  throw  ourselves  at  me  feet  of  those  we  bad 
contemned  and  reviled,  perhaps  exasperated,  and  submit  to 
whatever  terms  they  thought  fit  to  impose.     Why  expose 
ourselves  to  the  bare  possibdity  of  such  ruin  ?    Why  not  re^ 
aounce  the  visionary  project  of  overturning  the  present  go- 
vernment of  France  r  If  after  that  they  abused  the  peace 
we  n^ade  with  them,  we  should  do  as  we  had  doue  with  France 
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before,  contend  for  superiority  with  the  same  stake  and  the 
same  exertion.  If  asked,  what  tertns  of  peace  be  would  advise, 
he  would  answer,  that  to  adjust  the  terms  was  the  business  of 
ministers,  who  alone  possessed  the  necessary  information.  Let 
them  propose  such  terms  as,  on  a  consideration  of  all  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  contending  par- 
tieSf  of  what  might  be  gained  and  what  lost  on  either  side, 
^ey  should  judge  to  be  rair  and  equitable;  and,  if  these  were 
refused,  we  should  be  in  a  better  situation  than  before,  be- 
cause both  parties  would  know  what  they  were  fighting  for, 
and  how  mudi  the  attainment  of  it  was  worth. 

Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  French  royalists.  Thank 
God,  he  was  innocent  of  whatever  might  befal  these  mifortu- 
nate  men !  He  had  deprecated  the  war  in  the  first  instance, 
end  after  its  commencement^  every  act  which  could  give  the 
French  emigrants  reason  to  expect  our  support  in  their  pre- 
t^isions  upoii  their  own  country.  Next,  it  was  said :  ^^  Will 
you  give  up  the  West  India  islands ;  will  you  deliver  over  those 
men  to  the  vengeance  of  their  implacable  enemies,  who,  as  the 
price  of  your  protection,  assisted  you  in  taking  those  islands?' 
To  these  questions,  let  them  answer  who  hfl^l  sacrificed  the 
French  emigrants  fighting  in  our  pay,  in  almost  every  ^rri- 
son  we  had  been  compelled  to  surrender,  who  had  thrown 
men  into  situations  from  which  they  could  not  be  extricated, 
nor  yet  receive  the  ordinary  |)rotection  of  the  laws  of  war. 
These  mieht  be  difiicullies  tqgthe  ministo::  these  might  be 
reasons  why  he  could  never  be  able  to  extricate  himself  irom 
the  business  with  honour;  but  it  was  the  nation's  honour,  not 
the  minister's,  about  which  he  was  anxious. 

The  honourable  baronet  who  moved  the  address^  had  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  of  a  unanimous  vote  in  support  of  it.  If  it 
were  to  be  voted  unanimously,  this  country  could  never  make 
peace  with  honour ;  if  there  were  a  division  upon  it,  part  of 
the  country  would  come  out  clear.  In  his  majesty's  speech, 
there  was  no  mention  of  allies ;  it  was  only  said,  ^^  that  ms  ma- 
jesty will  omit  no  opportunity  of  concerting  the  operations  of 
the  next  campaign  with  such  of  the  powers  of  Eurc^e  as  are 
impressed  with  the  same  sense  of  the  necessity  of  vigour  and 
exertion."  Who  those  powers  might  be  we  were  left  to  con- 
jecture. The  Dutch,  however,  we  were  told,  were  negoci- 
ating,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  we  knew,  had  foiled.  •  The 
honourable  ^ntleman  who  seconded  the  address,  had  given 
him  the  credit  of  predicting  this  failure;  but  had  added,  that 
he  himself  had  predicted  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  various 
other  matters  which  had  also  come  to  pass.  Tbe  honourable 
gentleman  might  have  predicted  that  it  .would  be  a  dry  sum- 
mer or  a  rainy  autumn;  he  resigned  to  him  dll  the  Imiiour 
of  prediction.     For  his  own  part,  he  had  predicted  noliiirig; 
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he  had  only  used  the  best  arguments  he  was  able,  to  Aew  that, 
from  the  past  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  there  could . 
be  no  reliance  on  any  engagement  he  might  enter  into  with 
us ;  and  the  event  had  sh^wn  that  those  arguments  were  weU 
founded.  The  minister  himself  would  not  now  promise  us 
any  assistance  from  the  King  of  Prussia  beyond  his  con- 
tingent as  an  elector  of  the  empire,  even  on  the  treaty  of  1 787. 
But  the  emperor  was  to  make  a  great  augmentation  of  his 
forces,  by  money  borrowed  on  out  credit.  Why  on  our 
credit?  Plainly,  because  he  had  no  credit  of  his  own.  Were 
there  no  monied  men  in  the  emperor's  domirn'ons?  Were 
the  capitalists  of  Europe  so  short-sighted,  so  slow  in  perceiv- 
ing the  advantages  of  an  imperial  loan,  that  they  could  not 
see  them,  till  pomted  cut  by  our  government?  Th^  saw  the 
advantages;  but  they  would  not  lend  their  money,  because 
they  knew  die  borrower  was  not  to  be  trusted.  The  loan  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  subsidy  under  another  name,  li 
distinction  so  flimsy  and  so  triflliig,  as  he  had  hoped  never  to 
have  seen  attempted  by  the  ministers  of  great  potentates. 

Mark,  th^,  the  desperate  situation  to  which  we  were  re- 
duced. The  only  ally  from  whom  we  had  any  hopes  of  ef- 
ficient* aid  was  the  emperor;  lind  from  him,  for  the  enormous 
sum  of  six  millions,  we  might  get  as  good  and  as  useful  a 
subsidiary  treaty,  as  was  our  treaty  with  the  King  of  Prussia 
last  year.  The  emperor,  it  would  be  said,  had  more  &ith-^ 
so  it  was  said  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  but  he  had  very  little 
confidence  in  the  fidth  of  the  cabinet  of  any  absolute  monarch. 
During  the  American  war,  a  noble  marquis  th^i  command- 
ing a  separate  army,  expressed  his  great  surprise  at  finding 
the  people  of  Virginia  so  like  the  people  of  Carolina.  Next 
year  we  might  have  to  express  our  great  surprize  at  finding 
the  Kin^  of  Bohemia  so'  like  the  Elector  of  Br&ndenburgb. 
He  would  agr^  tO'  put  the  whdie  argument  on  the  opinion 
of  any  experienced  officer  who  had  served  the  last  campaign 
on  the  continent,  whether  or  not  there  wad  any  rational 
hope  of  c(W>perCLtion  between  the  English  and  the  Austrian 
army.  They  hated  obe  another  more  than  dtfaer  hated  the 
French ;  and  from  the  batde  of  Tdumay,  where  the  Austriaas 
fought  the  whole  day,  or  rather  stood  the  whole  day  Vith^ 
out  fighting,  and  the  enemy  were  repulsed  by  a  detacluaebfc 
of  the  British  army,  their  mutual  complaints  and  recrimioatiahB 
had  been  incessant. 

But  the  finances  of  France  were  eodiausted,  and  thereibit 
We  ought  to  try  whose  finances  would  4i<dd  out  the  longest  I 
Into  this  part  of  the  question  he  would  not  «iter,  because  we 
were  told  the  veiy  same  thing  last  year,  and  on  the  very  same 
arguments.    The  king^sspeMi  last  year  said  the  resources  of 
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the  French  were  rapidly  declining:  but  "rapidly'*  was  only  a 
relative  term;  they  wer^  again  rapidly  declining  this  year; 
and  so  they  might  be  ten  years  hence.    The  fall  of  Kobe- 
fipierre-"-  he  seemed  a  great  favourite  on  account  of  his  power 
-—it  was  said  had  relaxed  the  terror,  and  consequently  the 
energy,  of  the  French  system.    The  fall  of  Robespierre,  from 
the  stress  laid  upon  it,  one  would  think  a  tale  of  yesterday; 
but  when  we  looked  at  dates,  we  should  find  that  he  was  put 
to  death  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  since  that  time  there  ap- 
peared at  least  no  relaxation  of  the  French  successes.    Mo* 
deration,  it  was  contended,  must  weaken  their  government 
and  cripple  their  exertions;  he  believed  no  such  thing;  be 
loo4ced  to  general  principles,  and  inferred  that  moderation  gave 
strength.     Why,  it  was  asked,  were  we  to  look  for  less  co- 
operation in  thd  interior  of  France  than  formerly?    Because 
there  was  no  insurrection  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and, 
he  apprehended,  very  little  in  La  Vendee.     Our  resources,  it 
was  said,  were  not  yet  touched.    No !     The  speech  did  not 
tell  us,  as  last  year,  that  the  burdens  to  be  imposed  would  be 
little  felt  by  the  people — an  (Hnission  he  much  regretted,  a& 
it  certainly  was  not  made  in  compliment  to  his  arguments  on 
the  impropriety  of  such  an  insertion.     Would  the  right  ho- 
nourable the  diancellor  of  the  exchequer  say,  that  if  the  war 
was  continued  another  year,  the  people  had  yet  felt  one-tenth 
of  the  new  taxes  they  must  have  to  bear?    Taxes  were  felt 
by  the  poor,  and  their  situation  was  particularly  to  be  con- 
sidered, when  the  object  of  the  war  was  so  equivocal,  that  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  .the  attainment  of  it  would  be  desir- 
able, even  if  it  could  be  attained  by  making  peace.     Ministers 
appeared  to  know  every  thing  that  was  passing  within  France, 
bu^  nothing  that  was  passing  out  of  it.     Of  the  sailing  of 
fleets  from  French  ports,  which  it  might  be  worth  knowhig, 
they  had  no  information.    Just  so  our  hostility  seemed  to  do 
every  thing  within  France,  to  raise  a  tyrant  and  to  pull  him 
down,  but  to  do  nothing  out  of  France. 

The  depreciation  of  assignats  was  with  him  an  argument 
of  little  weight.  He  had  been  accustomed  for  years  to  hear 
that  the  paper  currency  of  America  was  depredated,  not  to 
one  half  or  one  fourth  of  its  nominal  value,  but  to  nothing. 
His  information,  however,  difiered  entirely  from  that  of  the  . 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  depreciation  of  assignats. 
On  the  ruined  state  of  French  commerce  it  coincided;  but  on 
Ae  state  of  industry  and  agriculture  it  totally  disagreed.  He 
was  told  by  American  gentlemen,  and  these  by  no  means  par- 
tial to  French  principles,  that  at  ho  former  period  had  the 
cultivation  or  the  produce  of  the  soil  been  near  so  great. 
When  he  heard  of  the  maximum  and  the  expedients  con- 
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netted  with  it,  he  inferred  that  the  misery  and  distress  of  the 
poor  must  be  necessary  consequences.  He  was  assured,  how- 
ever, that  the  poorer  classes  of  people  in  France  had  now  a 
much  greater  portion  of  all  that  to  them  constituted  the  com- 
forts of  life,  than  had  ever  fallen  to  their  lot  before  the  Revo- 
lution, or  perhaps  to  the  lot  of  many  of  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try. It  might  be  said,  that  his  informants  were  inaccurate 
observers  or  false  relators ;  but  who  were  they  from  whom 
ministers  derived  their  information  ?  The  very  persons  who, 
deluded  themselves,  had  an  interest  in  deluding  ministers  into 
the  prosecution  of  a  hopeless  contest.  He  depended  not  alone 
upon  the  accuracy  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed.  The 
circumstances  they  stated  he  found  confirmed  by  the  pam- 
phlets of  French  emigrants. 

But  he  did  not  rest  his  politics  on  the  situation  of  France, 
of  which  his  knowledge  must  be  imperfect;  he  looked  to  the 
situation  of  England,  which  he  had  the  means  of  knowing;  he 
saw  us  inv(dved  in  a  war  which  must  produce  increase  of  debts 
and  taxes,  with  no  compensation  even  in  prospect,  and  thought 
that  the.  sooner  we  got  out  of  it  the  better.  Peace,  it  was 
said,  would  be  insecure;  we  should  not  be  able  to  disarm  be- 
cause the  French  could  not  venture  to  disband  their  numerous 
armies,  and  bring  back  so  many  men,  without  fixed*  habi-* 
tadons  or  employments,  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Thus 
were  ministers  reduced  to  this  curious  argument,  "  We  ought 
to  continue  the  war,  because  the  French  have  an  army  which 
they  cannot  disband."  What  the  efiects  of  peace  might  be  in 
France,  whether  the  old  government  would  be  restored,  or  a 
hetter  system  established  in  its  room,  were  speculations  which, 
as  a  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  he  might  indulge  in,  bat 
never  as  a  member  of  parliament  or  a  counsellor  of  his  majesty, 
adopt  as  principles  of  conduct.  It  was  pretended  that  our 
hostility  had  already  produced  a  change  of  system  for  the  bet- 
ter; but  on  companng  facts  with  dates,  we  should  have  more 
reason  to  say  that  our  hostility  produced  the  system,  with  re- 
ference to  which  only  the  present  system  was  admitted  to  h%> 
better;  that  our  invading  France  had  made  Robespierre  a* 
tyrant,  and  our  running  away  destroyed  him.  In  giving  his 
vote  for  the  amendment,  he  should  wish  to  leave  out  the  words, 
*«  transactions  which  have  lately  happened  in  France,"  because 
we  were  riot  to  treat  with  any  set  of  men  on  account  of  th^ir 
good  or  bad  characters,  but  on  account  of  their  possessing  the 
power  to  treat.  If,  however,  the  gentlemen  who  moved  and 
seconded  the  amendment,  should  object  to  leaving  out  those 
words,  he  should  vote  for  it  nevertheless. 

Our  acquisition  of  Corsica,  although  mentioned  in   the 
speech,  had  not  been  once  noticed  in  the  debate.  The  mode  in 

VOL.  V.  z 
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which  we  had  made  the  acquifiidon  was  curious.  If  it  was 
Taluable  to  the  enemy  or  important  to  us,  we  miglit  &iriy  have 
taken  possession  of  it  by  right  of  conquest,  as  we  had  taken  th^ 
!\ye8t*India  islands ;  but  we  had  not  done  so.  We  had  doot 
it  in  a  way  that  illustrated  the  doctrine  in  Dr.  Price's  sennouy 
rendered  so  conspicuous  by  the  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  Re* 
flections  on  the  French  Revolution,  a  book  of  such  excellence^ 
that  a  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Windham)  had  re- 
commended reading  it  over  again,  having  probably  done  so 
himself,  as  he  had  changed  his  first  opinion  of  it*  His  ma- 
jesty was  once  king  of  North  America;  he  was  now  king  of 
Corsica.  In  North  America  he  had  been  cashiered,  in  Cor- 
sica he  bad  been  elected  —  so  that  the  doctrine  of  decting 
kin^s,  and  cashiering  them  for  misconduct,  was  not  matter 
of  dangerous  theory,  but  of  approved  practice.  Sir  Gilbert 
jEUiot  convened  the  primary  assemblies  of  Corsica ;  th^  chose 
delegates,  who  met  with  various  other  persons,  and  all  had 
voices  that  came ;  so  that  the  election,  by  his  own  account, 
ffSLS  something  very  like  universal  suffira^e.  But  this  was  not 
1^11 — 'his  majesty  had  previously  determined  not  to  withhold 
f^tn  the  inhabitants  of  Corsica  the  protection  which  they 
lought  for  in  their  spirited  efforts  to  deliver  themselves  from 
the  yoke  o(  France ;  and  thus  was  made  by  his  ministers  to 
9VOW  acting  upon  the  famous  decree  of  the  French  ccHiveo- 
(ion,  holding  out  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries 
)¥ho  should  make  efforts  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  yoke 
pf  the  government  under  which  they  lived  —  a  decree  which 
the  mere  circumstance  of  the  convention  having  passed,  with- 
out having  ever  acted  upon  it,  was  two  years  ago  held  forth 
as  a  sufficient  cause  of  war  virith  France.  On  the  propriety 
of  his  majesty's  accepting  the  crown  of  Corsica,  without  con«> 
sjlilting  parliament,  he  should  say  nothing  at  present ;  but  he 
bad  much  doubt  of  its  ultimately  conducing  to  the  honour 
Qf  this  country,  or  contributing  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 
.  If  we  were  never  to  treat  with  the  heads  of  the  conventioD, 
but  in  such  extremity  as  lefb  no  room  for  choice,  whea 
CPukl  we  look  for  peace  ?  He  wished  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  would  recollect  that  his  honoiu*,  and  the  honour 
of  the  country,  were  two  distinct  things ;  and  that  it  was  too 
^uch  to  wait  till  the  hour  of  extremity  came,  merely  that  he 
might  be  able  to  say, 

Potuit  quae.plurima  virtus, 

Esse  fuit — 

When  he  proposed  treating,  he  held  it  more  honourable  not 
to  wait  till  he  was  beaten  into  it.  The  country  wa&  already 
sorely  beaten ;  it  had  received  wounds  both  deep  and  wide, 
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but  the  obstinacy  of  ministers  was  iioi  yet  conquered*  Feff*^ 
haps,  as  they  thought  upon  the  same  principle)  that  it  would 
be  dishonpurable  to  restore  the  conquered  West  India  islandsi 
they  were  waiting  till  the  Fj^ench  should  retake  them.  He 
knew  not  if  this  was  their  intentionji  but  they  bad  given  the 
French  ample  opportunity. 

If  it  were  advisable  to  go  on  with  the  war»  let  us  look  at 
the  conduct  of  it  for  two  campaigns^  and  see  what  hope,  we 
could  have  of  success  under  the  auspices,  of  those  who.  oow 
directed  its  operations.  Lord  Chatham  had  retired  from  the 
admiralty,^  full  of  glory,  covered  with  l^urdb,  for  his  able  dis- 
position of  our  naval  force,  and  the  active  protection  he  had 
given  our  trade.  If  the  boasts  of  last  year  on  this  subject  were 
true,  it  was  .unfair  to  check  his  lercjship  in  the  career  of  his 
glory,  and  unjust  to  deprive  the  country  of  his  servioea  at  so 
important  a  crisis.  But  the  boasts  of  last  year  were  not  true; 
his  retiring  was  a  confession  of  incapacity  or  negligence;  and 
if  be  had  delayed  it  much  longer,  th^e  would  have  been  pe« 
titions  for  his  removal.  To  the  West  Indies  such  a  force  had 
been  sept,  as  nothing  but  the  great  abilities  of  the  officers 
who  commanded  it  could  have  enabled  to  take  the  Freucll 
islands,  and,  when  taken,  was  insufficient  to  de&nd  them,, 
To  Toulon  such  a  force  was  sent,  as  was  too  small  for  de- 
fence, and  too  great  to  retreat  with  honour.  The  projected 
invasion  of  France  had  been  kept  alive  from  year  to  year^ 
and  served  only  to  weaken  our  strength  in  t}uarters  where  it 
ought  to  have  been  more  powerful,  without  even  an  attempt 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  Were  our  cause  as  good  as  ouc 
resources  were  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  with  sum  weakne^ 
such  want  of  system,  such  hesitating,  such  w^i^ertng  iaca^atutg^ 
ink  the  direction  of  our  foirce,  we  could  hope  for  no  suiK9e8S» 

If  the  honourable,  geatleman  who  moved  the^mendment^ 
und  his  &iemls  (for  the  honourable  gentleman  he  fe^  ff^^ 
i^espiiect,  on  account  of  the  part  he  hm  taken  in  the  aboBtion 
of  the  slave  trade,  a  measure  in  which  he  felt  deeply  inter 
rested,)  thought  that,  in  consequence  of  their  aiding  him  tQ 
obtain,  a  speedy  peace,  peace  might  be  made,  without  an  inqpirv^ 
ii^to  the  causes  of  the  war,  he  gaye  them  notice  that  he  woifU 
rj^ceiye  support  upon  no  such  terms.  He  would  never  foregpi 
inquiry  into  the  causes,  of  the  war^  and  measures  to  pse^eot: 
similar  c^amitles  in  future.  This  was  due  to  the  people^  least, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  th^  should  forget  their  former ' 
sujBerings  from  war,  ^id  again  yield  themselves  np  to  delusicnip 
Both;  the  present  and  the  American  war  were  owing  to  a  CQur( 
partgrin  tbi^  country,  that  hatedtbevery  name  of  iH^erly;  an4 
to  an  indifference,  amounting  to  barbarity,  in  the  minist€tr»  ta 
the  dbtresses  of  the  people*    It  was  some  consolation  ta  biia 
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that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  war,  and  to  know 
that  those  who  provoked  it  could  not  but  feel,  even  while  they 
were  endeavouring  to  persuade  others  of  the  contrary,  that 
they  must,  in  no  very  long  space  of  time,  adopt  the  very  course 
which  he  was  recommending  as  fit  to  be  adopted  now.  In 
the  speech,  not  a  word  was  said  of  the  navy.  He  should  only 
observe,  that  in  our  present  circumstances,  the  neglect  of 
building  a  single  ship  that  could  possibly  be  built,  was  a  ne- 
glect highly  criminal. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Wilberforce's  amendment : 
Tellers.  Tellers. 

v«  *  *  f  CoK  Maitland    7  ^^       ^^^c  5"  M^-  Serjt.Watsonl 
Y=^?  iMr.  Whitbread}  73— Noes  \^^  ^^^^         j  240. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Mr.  Sheridan's  Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  BiUr 

FOR   SUSPENDING  THE    HaBEAS   CoRPUS   AcT. 

January  5.  1795. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  t0 
repeal  the  act  of  the  last  session  <'  to  impower  his  majesty 
to  secure  and  detain  such  persons  as  his  majesty  shall  suspect  are 
conspiring  against  his  person  and  government.  The  motion  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Windham,  who  imputed  the  favourable 
verdict  of  the  jury,  in  the  late  trials  of  the  persons  accused  of 
conspiracy,  to  ignorance  and  incapacity  to  discern  the  true  state 
of  the  oase  before  them.  He  asserted,  that  the  real  object  of  the 
societies  was  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and  that  the  principles 
imported  from  France  would  produce  the  worst  effects,  unless 
they  were  opposed  with  the  strictest  vigilance.  The  prc^riety  of 
continuing  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  discussed, 
in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech,  by  Mr.  Erskiue,  who  concluded,  from 
what  had  passed  on  the  trials,  which  he  accurately  recapitulated, 
that  a  conspiracy  had  been  explicitly  disproved.  This  being  the 
basis  on  which  the  suspension  rested,  no  pretence  could  remain  for 
its.  continuance ;  which  would  be  to  suspend  the  liberty  of  the  whde 
nat^ion,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  some  individuals.  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adair  replied,  that  if  the  determination  of  a  jury  were  never  to  be 
call^  in  miestion,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  would  stand  on  feeUe 
ground.  Tarliament,  he  said,  was  clearly  entitled  to  investiffate 
U^  conduct  of  juries ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  redress  against 
the  corruption  of  juries  or  of  judges,  nor  against  myiisterial  op* 
pression. 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  that  if  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  rule? 
of  proceeding  in  that  House,  had  listened  to  the  speech  just 
delivered,  he  would  have  thought  he  had  heard  a  learned  Ser- 
jeant pleading  for  a  new  trial,  an  inflammatory  orator  exciting 
to  war,  by  a  declamation  on  the  state  of  France,  or  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  constitution  opposing  some  motion  for  alterW 
the  government ;  but  it  never  would  have  come  into  his  heac^ 
tjiat  the  speaker  was  attempting  to  prove  the  necessity  or 
the  use  of  continuing  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act.  On  this,  which  was  in  feet  the  whole  question  in 
dispute,  not  one  word  had  been  said  by  his  learned  friend. 
Whenever  the  repeal  of  that  suspension  was  proposed,  thQ 
proof  lay  all  on  the  side  of  ministers;  for  if  they  could  not 
prove^  that  to  continue  the  suspension  was  absolutely  necessary, 
it  ought  not  to  be  continued  for  a  moment.  They  were  bound 
to  do  more :  —  they  were  bound  to  prove  that  it  was  useful. 
But,  of  what  use  could  they  now  prove  it  to  be;  or  what 
good  purpose  could  they,  shew  to  be  answered  by  it?  Had 
they  discovered  a  new  treasonable  conspiracy?  or,  having 
failed  in  their  first  attempt  to  prove  treasoh,  did  they  know  of 
any  new  persons  fit  to  be  takeri  up  on  the  old  plot,  and  on 
whom  a  second  experiment  might  be  made  with  better  hope 
(^success? 

It  had  been  asked,  wherein  the  difference  consisted,  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  country  when  the  suspension  act  was 
passed,  and  its  present  state  ?  It  consisted  in  this,  that  mini- 
sters had  prosecuted  the  persons  whom  they  considered  as  the 
principals  in  the  alleged  Conspiracy ;  that,  with  respect  to  some, 
they  had  failed  in  establishing  the  charge,  and,  with  respect 
to  others,  had  declined  proceeding.  "Hiey  were  now  called 
upon  to  say  what  object  they  expected  to  obtain,  by  continuing 
the  suspension ;  for  their  old  object  was  gone.  Would  they 
say,  that  they  had,  prosecuted  the  wrong  persons,  that  th6 
conspiracy  existed,  although  they  had  been  mistaken  as  to 
who  were  the  conspirators,  and  that  they  meant  still  to  go  on 
prosecuting  ?  They  could  not  say  so,  for  the  effect  of  the 
verdicts  of  Not  Guilty,  at  least  the  prudential  effect,  as  ap«» 
peared  by  their  own  conduct,  was,  that  not  a  single  per«^ 
son  was  now  under  prosecution  on  account  of  the  supposed 
conspiracy.  It  was  unworthy  of  the  talents  of  the  learned 
seijeant  to  attempt  to  influence  the  House,  by  arguing  as  if  it 
were  inttoded  to  set  up  the  decision  of  a  jury  as  pai*amount  to 
the  authority  of  parlmment.  Was  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act  a  question  of  general  legislation?  He  feared 
it  was;  for,  from  what  he  had  heard,  there  was  too  apparently 
an  intention  to  render  it  perpetual.  But,  on  a  particular,  case^ 
which  parliamenti  by  what  some  thought  sufficient  ground  for 
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ft  temporary  measure,  had  been  induced  to  adopt,  would  it 
At  all  derogate  from  their  dignity  to  yield  to  the  decision  of 
juries,  perhaps  more  in  the  habit,  and  better  fitted  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  evidetice,  and  with  more  evidence  before  them  ? 
With  the  learned  oerjeant  he  did  not,  in  one  point  of  view, 
love  to  contend,  because  there  was  no  man  for  whom  per- 
lionally,  and  on  account  of  his  constitutional  principles  on  most 
subjects,  he  felt  more  respect ;  and  few  men  possessed  greater 
powers  of  reasoning.  But,  in  another  point  of  view,  he  loved 
to  contend  with  him,  because  in  general  he  stated  his  adver- 
sary's argument  fairly.  Hence  the  argument  of  the  learned 
fierjeant,  and  that  of  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Erskine)  as  stated  by  him,  were  by  no  means  incompatible, 
and  both  went  in  fact  to  support  the  motion.  The  jury  ac- 
quitted JHardy,  either  because  they  did  not  find  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  made  out  by  the  evidence,  or  because  they  did  not 
find  that  Hardy  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  Now, 
he  contended  with  Mr.  Erskine,  that  they  acquitted  him  on 
the  former  reason. ,  Why  ?  Because  all  the  papers  alluded 
to  by  the  learned  seijeant  were  signed  by  Hardy  or  brought 
home  to  him  as  a  party,  and  if  the  jury  believed  that  those 
papers  contained  proofs  of  treason,  they  could  be  under 
no  difficulty  in  finding  that  Hardy  was  an  accomplice  in 
that  treason.  Which  was  it  more  easy  to  imagine,  diat 
the  jury  did  not  think  the  papers  amounted  to  proof  of  trea- 
son, or  that  they  could  not  read  Hardy's  name  at  the  bottom 
of  them  ?  The  learned  serjeant,  in  a  speech  chiefly  intended  to 
shew  the  treason  contained  in  those  papers,  appealed  from  the 
jury  to  the  House  —  **And  here,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "let  ni6 
adore  the  trial  by  jury !  When  diis  ^eech  tiras  itiade  to  an* 
other  jury,  (Thelwall's,)  a  speech  which  has  been  tonight  re- 
ceived with  such  plaudits,  that  we  seemed  ready  ire  pedBta 
in  senteTitiamy  it  was  answered  with  a  cold  Not  Guilty.  Such 
teould  have  been  my  verdict,  had  I  been  in  their  place;  feuch 
teill  ever  be  the  judgment  of  men  consulting  their  cotiscienc^ 
and  not  their  passions.  But  such  is  the  partiality  df  the 
learned  gentleman  for  his  own  chain  of  reasoning,  that  he 
^11  rather  believe  the  jury  blind  to  the  name  oi  Hardy,  dt 
the  bottom  of  the  papers  he  signed,  than  deaf  to  his  dd'ga-* 
Inents,  that  these  papers  were  fiill  o(  treason."  Mr.  Etskfne^ 
he  contended,  had  renounced  no  part  of  what  he  maifttadned 
As  the  law  of  treason,  on  the  trials.  But  it  iHras  sitic^  he  had 
not  rested  the  defence  on  that  alone,  which,  if  true,  ^^uKI 
hav6  been  conclusive  —  if  he  had  omitted  any  poftit  ftaf 
could  be  urged,  he  would,  in  such  a  case,  have  fafled  ift  iH 
duty  to  his  clients.  It  was  said  from  the  beticfa,  that  Qit 
argument  of  Hardy^  not  bdng  implicated  in  ^  tsots^it^^ 
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supposing  the  conspiracy  to  be  proved,  had  been  but  little 
Jrelied  upon  by  his  counsel ;  a  strong  presumption,  at  leasts 
that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  founded  on  their  disbelief  of 
a  treasonable  conspiracy.  On  the  law  of  treason,  (for  dis^ 
cussing  which  at  large  a  proper  time  would  come,)  he  should 
only  say  now,  that  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  his  honour- 
able and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine,)  and  the  admirable 
maxim  of  Lord  Coke,  ihatjudicandum  est  legibus  non  exemplis. 
He  reprobated  Mr.  Windham's  doctrine  of  making  old  laws 
apply  to  new  cases  by  construction,  which,  he  said,  had  made 
the  learned  seijeant  shudder,  and  which  no  jury,  no  judge, 
he  hoped  would  evet-  adopt.  [Mr.  Windham  said,  he  did 
not  mean  that  juries  should  go  farther  than  construction  was 
warranted  by  precedent.]  Neither  precedent  nor  authority 
would  sanction  the  kind  of  construction  which  the  right  ho* 
noiirable  gentleman  had  talked  of,  and  he  would  recommend 
to  his  attention  the  advice  of  Lord  Hale,  viz.  that  if  new 
cases  should  arise  not  withiti  tlie  letter  of  the  treason,  it  would 
be  the  wisest  way  to  consult  parliament,  and  to  be  very  wary 
of  making  Constructive  treasons  by  parity  of  reasoning;  for 
if  that  practice  were  once  adopted,  no  man  could  know 
where  it  would  end.  Prophetical  was  this  expression,  and  to 
this  law  he  adhered ;  for  if  it  were  not  law,  there  ought  to 
be  atti  act  of  parlidmerii  declaring  it  to  be  so. 

The  inquest  of  a  grand  Jury  wais  secret,  atid  on  ex  parti 
evidence.  The  \etf  nature  of  its  functions  took  from  the 
authority  of  its  decision.  The  finding  of  a  grand  jury  wai 
notj  even  ih  la\v,  a  bar  to  to  action  against  a  malicious  pro-^ 
secutor ;  ftiuch  less  could  it  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  legal 
ot  moral  guilt  against  the  acquittd  of  a  petty  jury.  Befot-e 
d  grand  jiiry  Tfritnessed  ihight  be  brought,  (he  meant  Aot  16 
insihuate  thai  such  had  been  the  case  in  the  late  prosecutions,) 
that  no  ^rosecutolr  would  dare  to  produce  before  a  petty  jury, 
ivhei-e  they  were  to  be  cros»-eXamihedjj  confronted  with  other 
witnesses,  stttd  theiir  characters  investigated.  A  grand  jury 
fiiiglit  be  deceived,  not  only  with  fespect  to  the  appearance 
of  ^It  against  to  individual,  but  even  with  respect  to  the 
eti^tence  of  the  crime  charged.  It  was ,  not  by  any  mean** 
riec^afv  thdt  the  judge  or  the  jufy  should  have  said  that  the 
pfdof  in  the  cbni5)irdcy  haid  failed  the  moment  the  evidence 
for  the  prosieeutioh  w&s  closed,  although  he  should  have  felt 
no  difficuitj^  in  saying  so.  They  might  think  that  there  were 
rdkitet^  which  required  e:fcplanati<^  oh  the  pitt  of  the  pri- 
soner,' tod  therefore  hear  his  defence,  and  When  they  had 
heaifd  ft,  tMy  could  hot  refttid  to  hkr  the  iitply  on  the  par< 
of  ihiei  ^rOi^e^utioh.         • 
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juries  should  be  ameliorated,  and  put  itiore  neai*ly  on  the 
same  footing  with  English  juries,  their  verdicts  would  be  en- 
titled to  equal  deference.  Wlien,  however,  he  read  the  trials 
of  the  two  persons  convicted  of  high  treason  in  Scotland,  if, 
indeed,  it  was  not  an  abuse  of  words  to  call  the  trial  of 
Downie  a  conviction,  he  had  flattered  himself  that  all  alarms 
about  treason  were  at  an  end.  In  Scotland,  where  the  House 
had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  treason  was 
most  formidable,  he  found  that  nothing  like  treason  could 
be  proved  against  more  than  one  obscure  itiiln ;  that  this  nian 
hail  been  in  the  pay  of  government  for  giving  information 
against  others-;  and  that,  disgusted  with  his  employers,  or 
hiore  probably  with  the  view  of  enhancing  the  price  of  his 
discoveries,  he  had  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated,  and  to  provoke  them  to  cri- 
minal excesses.  What  was  the  consequence?  that  he  was 
almost  immediately  abandoned,  and  his  conduct  reprobated  by 
the  veVy  persons  he  attempted  to  mislead,  and  at  last  fell  the 
victim  of  his  own  violence  or  treachery.  When  he  read  all 
this,  he  was  persuaded  that  men  must  see  how  unfounded 
their  alarms  had  been. 

But  the  very  existence  of  ministers  depended  upoh  alarms. 
By  a  false  alarm  of  the  crown  being  in  danger,  they  had  ori- 
ginally come  into  office;  by  M^e  alarrhs  they  had  maihtaihed 
themselves  in  office;  and  mekncholy  it  was,  that  some  of 
thofise  who  exposed  their  early  lirtlfices  with  the  greatest  zeal 
and  ability,  had  dince  joined  in  ffiling  up  the  cry.  Theit 
whole  conduct  had  been  6ne  tissue  of  alarms;  liot  d  rHoment 
had  they  suffered  to  pass,  not  an  incident  to  okxur,  without 
iigitating  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  most  inflammatory 
declamations  on  some  imaginary  dange:!^.  Well  had  his  ho- 
tiourible  friend  who  made  the  present  motion,  in  d  style  of 
(Eloquence  of  which  he  kn^w  not  hoW  to  speak  in  adequate 
termi^  described  their  expedients  6f  calling  out  the  muitia, 
suddenly  convoking  parliament,  miarching  c&valry  £^om  the 
tountry  to  the  Capital,  and  fortifying  the  towei\  io  give  a 
colour  to  their  alarm  of  insurr^tions  in  I79I.  Were  4ny  of 
these  hidden  insurrections  proved  on  the  trials  for  hi^ 
treason?  Not  one.  Why?  Because  th^y  iiever  had  any 
existence  but  iti  the  imagihatioh  of  the  deluders  and  the  fdars 
of  the  del|ided.  «  When,'*  said  Mr.  Fox,  <*  We  coinptaii 
that  they  are  undermining  tb^  constitution  which  the^  \^ouId 
be  thought  to  sav^,  they  stdrt  from  defence  to  accu^on, 
they  charge  u$  with  intending  to  dUbvek  the  Cbh^titutiotH  ^A 
ifexultingly  dsk, 

Quis  tiderit  OfnttAixm  de  seditione  querent^s  ? 
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When  they  are  conetandy  dmning  in  our  ears  that  the  est^ 
ample  of  the  French  people  oilght  to  put  us  on  our  guard 
Against  the  licentiousness  of  the  English  people,  and  calling 
upoii  us  to  prevent  licentiousness  by  cutting  down  every  fence 
of  liberty^  we  have  surely  a  right  to  say,  that  the  example  of 
fordgn  despotism  ought  to  put  us  equally  upon  our  guard 
against  the  increasing  power  of  the  crown.  In  What  instance, 
they  demand,  has  the  King  of  England  been  made  more  like 
the  tyrants  of  the  continent  ?  I  answer,  by  the  alien  bill^ 
by  the  triiitorous  correspondence  bill,  by  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act*  Are  tbefse  light  or  trivial  instancesy 
or  how  many  more  do  they  mean  to  give  us  ?  Have  they  yet 
deigned  to  tell  us,  or  do  their  incurable  and  increasing  alarms 
poiiit  out  where  they  may  be  expected  to  stop  ?  Thus,  with 
their  usual  injustice,  they  charge  us  with  intending  to  do 
what  they,  on  pretext  of  preventing  us,  are  constantly  doing* 
The  dissenters,  formerly,  in  times  at  least  as  perilous  to  the 
fatnily  on  the  throne  as  at  presenti  approved  the  firmest  - 
frienas  of  the  cotistitution,  are  now  represented  as  its  enemies^ 
as  meditating  nothing  less  than  the  subversion  of  church  and 
state,  and  the  destruction  of  private  property.  The  dissenters 
endeavour  to  repel  the  charge  by  rational  alignment  and 
peaceable  demeanour*  An  orthodox  and  loyal  mob  prove  it 
upon  thetn  by  burning  their  houses,  menacing  their  persons^ 
and  plundering  their  property.  Why  is  it  that  men  in  other 
respects  of  acute  mind  and  sound  judgment,  cannot  see  td 
ii^hicb  side  th^  charge  of  insurrection  and  anarchy  properly 
lMldi%s?  It  is  because  their  understandings  are  blinded  by 
exoesi^ive  fondness  ibr  a  system  of  reasoning.of  their  own  in-^ 
Mention  t  because  the  natural  love  of  our  intellectual  of^pring 
k  as  poilire»M  as  our  love  of  the  offspriA^  of  the  body  |  be^^ 
eattsei  ttttd  ckfig^rs  make  no  impresskm  when  cottipared  witU 
the0hantottis  of  a dlsietfnpered imagfaiation." 

Tte  s^i^tttlEitioti  between  him  and  many  of  those  iMdhi  wfeiom 
h^  l^d  long  ktsusi  in  poMc^  and  been  c>onnecied  by  tli# 
d6aitiit  ties  of  fyrivate  friendiihip)  no  mm  cotfld  lament  taofrQ 
dincfe^ly  than  h6  did^  Those  Who  had  lately  given  a  gredl 
ackHMioii  of  abilities  and  character  to  the  cabhi^  he  was  pei^ 
fliiaaded,  had  been  influenced  by  no  personal  view%  but  hsfd 
acted  as  they  thought  would  te  most  a(lvahtageotts  to  thei^ 
eeittntry^  Bikt^  whMe  he  did  justice  to  the  purity  of  Ihdf 
nlof^te,  he  could  not  help  obiserving,  that  they  hid  given  « 
deadly  blow  to  public  confidettee  bi  puUic  men ;  a  very  ^Hou« 
e^  to  the  piMit  ih  bis  o^iiribn.  Th^  had  Weakened  aH  tfa0 
vetfipi^eical  ties,  by  which  *i^j  who  dilfered  on  particulate 
^6i^1^,  te  ^1  men  Illiberal  and  actitfe  mind£(  muM  ever  do  M 
doiai^  d^e^r  wer^  eMbled  to  ^et  to^^^  on  ^gAiersl  $!^ 
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tern  of  politics — the  only  mode  in  which  the  government  of 
this  or  any  other  country  could  be  conducted.     They,  how- 
ever, had  acted  from  their  own  conviction  of  the  best  means  of 
averting  the  dangers  with  which  they  imagined  the  country  to 
be  threatened ;  and  would,  he  hoped,  do  him  the  justice  to 
believe,  that  in  adhering  to  the  course  they  had  long  pur* 
sued  in  concert  with  him,  his  motives  were  equally  honesL 
It  was  difficult,  he  knew,  in  the  present  inflamed  state  of 
toien's   minds,   for  personal  friendship  to  survive  political 
union ;  but  what  seemed  difficult  was  not  always  impossible^ 
and  nothing  consistent  with  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  public 
should  be  wanting,  on  his  part,   now  to  give  an  instance. 
For  many  of  them  he  entertained  the  most  sincere  personal 
regard ;  and  with  one,  in  particular,  the  noble  earl  appointed 
his  majesty's  representative  in  Ireland  (Earl  FitzwilUam),  he 
had  cherished  a  friendship  from  his  earliest  youth,  which, 
matured  by  long  intercourse^  and  endeared  by  mutual  kindness, 
was  entwined  with  his  very  habits  of  thinking,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  utmost  viol^ice  could  ever  tear  from   his 
breast. 

Every  time  the  propriety  of  suspending  the  habeas  corpus 
act  was  called  in  question,  being  as  ministers  themselves  were 
obliged  to  confess,  not  a  permanent  but  a  temporary  measure^ 
they  were  bound  to  shew  that  it  was  still  necesstiry*  He 
would  appeal  triumphantly  to  every  man  who  had  listened  to 
the  debate,  whether  a  single  argument  had  been  adduced  to 
shew  that  continuing  the  suspension  was  of  any  use.  Was  it 
treason  they  were  afraid  of?  Where  did  it  lurk  ?  Eveiy 
step  they  had  taken  since  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act  served  only  to  prove  that  the  all^ations  of  treason  were 
unfounded.  Wei:e  they  afraid  of  sedition  or  misdemeanor  ? 
Over  these  the  suspension  gave  them  no  more  power  than  they 
had  before,  for  its  operation  was  restricted  to  treason,  only* 
Many  of  the  papers  produced  on  the  trials  had  been  read  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  and  by  those  ^ho  read  them 
maintained  to  be  indisputable  proofs  of  treason.  Many  of 
those  papers,  with  very  little  alteration,  he  hims^  would 
subscribe.  That  which  proppsed  calling  general  meetin^p  to 
prevent  certain  unconstitutional  measures  specified,  n-om 
being  passed  into  laws,  he  would  readily  siffn.  Those  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  acted,  the  friends  of  me  late  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  had  always  maintained  and  actively  incul- 
cated the  propriety  of  calling  meetings  of  the  people  in  their 
respective  towns  and  districts,  to  discuss  important  matters 
pending  before  parliament^  and  make  known  to  parliament, 
as  fiir  as  it  could  be  collected,  the  opinion  of  the  people  at 
large.    The  paper  setting  forth,  that  the  time  seemed  not  to 
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be  far  distant  when  tjrranny  must  be  resisted  by  force,  he 
would  aIso;£dgn,  but  not  without  some  correction,  for  he  was 
iar  from  loolung  to  the  event,  as  the  writer  professed  to  do, 
without  fear.  If  such  a  measure  as  a  Convention-bill  were  to 
be  introduced  into  parliament,  those  who  should  call  publi& 
meetings  to  oppose  it,  b}^  collecting  and  declaring  the  general 
sense  of  the  country,  would  act  not  only  innocently  but  me^ 
ritoriously.  We  dwelt  on  the  crimes  committed  under  the 
name  of  liberty  in  France,  till  we  could  see  no  danger  but 
from  one  extreme,  or  were  ready  to  pardon  every  outrage 
and  excess  committed  on  the  other.  Why  were  the  errors  or 
the  crimes  of  a  people  trained  under  the  yoke  of  despotism,  to 
no  ideas  of  justice  or  humanity,  but  the  will,  caprice,  or 
passion  of  the  strongest,  to  be  charged  upon  the  friends  of 
rational  liberty,  as  things  which  they  approved  and  wished  to 
introduce?  A  majority  of  that  House  had  voted  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade.  If  the  negroes  in  our  islands  were 
to  emancipate  themselves  by  force,  who  did  not  see  to  what 
excess  beings  degraded  by  a  system  of  oppression  below  the 
standard  of  reason,  and  almost  of  human  nature,  would  carry 
their  power  of  acting  for  themselves,  or  how  dreadfully  they 
would  retaliate  upOn  their  former  masters  ?  Yet,  would  any 
man  affirm  the  cruelties  they  might  commit  to  be  inherent 
in  the  natives  of  Africa,  much  less  that  every  one  of  the 
majority  who  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade^  wished 
them  to  be  committed  ? 

Between  what  England  now  was,  and  what  France  was 
before  the  Revolution,  there  could  be  no  resemblance.  Our 
people  were  inured  to  very  difierent  habits,  and  trained  to 
very  different  feelings.  Our  constitution,  maimed  and  roan« 
gled  as  it  now  was,  differed  less  from  a  republican  than  from 
any  despotic  form  of  government ;  less  from  the  government  of 
America  than  from  that  of  Russia  or  Prussia.  When  gentle-' 
men  talked  of  monarchy  in  Great  Britain  as  the  same  in  sub- 
stance with  monarchy  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  they  put  a  change  upon  us  by  substituting  the  name 
for  the  thing.  Our  constitution  was  a  republic  in  the  just 
sense  of  the  word ;  it  was  a  monarchy  founded  on  the  good  of 
the  people^  in  a  race  elected  by  parliament,  the  refHreaenta- 
tive  of  the  people ;  limited  in  its  functions  and  controuled  in 
the  exercise  of  those  functions  by  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
nation  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  nation.  Let  us  return  to 
the  old  maxims  of  administering  such  a  government ;  let  us 
remember  that  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  constitution 
^as  not  to  be  secured  by  alarm  and  terror,  but  by  practical 
experience  of  the  blessings  derived  from  it ;  that  wars  of  spe* 
cufation^  whetiber  undertaken  with  the  view  of  making  con* 
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quest^  Of  extirpating  qjinions,  were  always  oppressive  to  t^f 
greater  part  of  the  people,  generally  fruitless,  and  soinetinao 
ruinous;  that  peace  promoted  commerce,  commerce  encou* 
ragged  industry,  industry  gave  plenty,  and  pleuty  content. 
ITiese  w^re  maxims  so  old  and  so  trite,  that  no  man  cared  to 
dwell  upon  them,  for  fear  of  being  told  that  he  was  repeating 
what  he  bad  l^arued  of  his  nurse.  But  thev  were  pot  the  less 
true  for  being  trite;  and  when  men  suffered  themselves  tp.be 
hurried  away  by  a  set  of  new-fangled  notions  diametric£^Ily 
ppposite,  could  not  be  repeated  too  often.  If  we  persisted  in 
the  odier  course,  we  m^ust  go  on  increasing  our  debt  till  the 
burden  of  our  taxes  became  intolerable.  That  boasted  constitu^ 
tion  which  we  were  daily  impairing,  the  people  would  estimate, 
HQt  by  whc^t  it  once  had  been,  or  was  still  asserted  to  be  in  the 
Reclamations  against  anarchy,  but  by  its  practical  effects ;  and 
we  should  hardly  escape  the  very  extreme  we  were  so  anxiously 
desirous  of  shunning.  The  old  government  of  France  was 
surely  provided  with  sufiScient  checks  over  the  licentiousness 
9f  the  people;  but  of  what  avail  were  those  chepks  when  the 
^goibition  and  prodigality  of  the  government  had  exhausted 
every  resource  by  which  established  governments  can  be  sup* 
polled  ?  Ministers  attempted  to  fix  upon  others  the  charge  of 
ifiQoyatiouiL  while  they  themselves  were,  every  session,  making 
greater  innovations  than  that  which  they  now  called  the  niost 
dreadful  of  all,  namely,  a  reform  in  the  ]:^reseiUatio9  Ia 
parliament.  But  it  was  the  infatuation  of  the  day,  that, 
whi^e  fixing  all  <)ur  attention  upon  France,  we  almost  ooij|si- 
dered  the  very  name  of  liberty  as  odiocv^  I  nothing,  of  the  oppo<i 
$fXe  tendency  fi;ave  i^s.  the  least  alj^rm.  lliose  who  had  becomq 
converts  to  this  new  system,  saw  nothing  but  royalists  ifk 
France  and  republicans  in  England.  God  grant  they  could 
bqit  invert  the  telescope,  see  with  the  ayes  of  reason,  and 
ujOMlerstand  with  the  understandings  of  unpr^udiped  ni^n,  I 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were :  * 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v» .  o  i" Mr.  Sheridan!  ^ ,  ^r^^^  CMn  Sent.  Watson  7    «, 

^^^^  iMr.Erskine  }  41.-— Noes  |^^  j  g^^        J  ,8j. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative, 
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Stato  of  the  Navy. 
January  6, 

MR.  Mai^ice  Kobinsoii  having  intimated  his  intention  of  brin^ 
.  ing  forward  a  motion  relative  to  the  state  of  the  navy, 
Mr.  Pitt  said  that  he  should  not  shrink  from  any  inquiry  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  might  think  proper  to  institute. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  tte  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  uttered  some  words  which  he  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  be  considered  as  a  challenge  for  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  the  navy ;  but  from  his  conduct,  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  believe  he  was  sincerely  disposed  to  do  what  he  said ; 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  with  regard  to 
inquiries,  gave  no  encouragement  to  any  member  of  that 
House  to  move  for  any;  for  he  had  always,  when  his  own 
conduct,  or  the  conduct  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  had  beei^ 
moved  to  be  inquired  into,  pompously  denied  the  fact  that 
was  alleged  as  a  foundation  for  inquiry,  rested  it  on  his  own 
assertion,  and  then  insisted  upon  it,  that  no  inquiry  was  ne* 
cessary.  This  had  been  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
practice  hitherto,  and,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  afraid  he  cojold 
venture  to  foretel,  it  was  thi^s  he  would  act  with  regard  to  th^ 
navy.  He  would  first  loftily  pretend  to  challenge  inquiry, 
and  then,  if  an  inquiry  was  moved  for,  ^e  would  insist  that 
no  inquiry  was  necessary.  But,  if  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman saw  this  matter  in  its  proper  light,  and  had  no  reason 
to  fear  the  result,  he  would  find  that  he  had  every  motive,  for 
the  sake  of  his  character,  his  honour,  his  personal  conne<;tiona, 
and,  above  all,  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  to  come  for» 
ward,  and  to  ask  the  House  to  enter  into  this  inquiry. 


January  7. 

The  House  being  in  a  committee  of  supply,  a  motion  was  made 
by  Admiral  Gardner,  <<  That  100,000  men  b^  employed  for  the  sea 
service,  for  the  year  17959  including  15,000  mannes."  A  dis*- 
cussion  took  place  on  this  occa^on,  upon  Uie  construction  of 
English  ships  of  war.  Mr,  Robinson  asserted  their  inferiority  tp 
the  French,  in  the  circumstance  of  quick  sailing.  Captain  Berke- 
ley admitted  they  were  better  built,  but  denied  their  sailing  fa^er  5 
the  French  models  he  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the  Englislu^ 
but  these  had  the  superiority  in  workmanship.    Admiral  Gardner, 
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however,  allowed  the  quicker  sailing  of  the  French ;  and  ascribed 
their  superior  construction  to  the  premiums  given,  by  their  govern- 
ment, for  the  best  models,  which  were  regularly  submitted  to  the 
examination  and  decision  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  But  the 
vessels  taken  from  them  had  lately  been  the  means  of  considerable 
improvements  in  the  building  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Fox  stated,  that  he  had  been  accused  with  having  made 
an  attack  upon  the  character  of  the  noble  earl  (Chatham) 
lately  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.  He  had  no  such  intention ; 
he  had  indeed  said,  that  his  public  conduct  was  not  such  as 
appeared  to  him  to  deserve  approbation,  but  without  the 
•mallest  feeling  of  personal  disrespect.  He  had  last  session 
stated  grounds  for  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
earl ;  he  had  not  lately  made  so  minute  an  enquiry  into  par- 
ticulars as  he  did  upon  that  occasion,  but  he  was  prepared  to 
Atate  the  general  result,  that  the  captures  of  last  year  exceeded 
the  number  of  ships  taken  within  a  similar  space  in  any  for- 
mer war,  and  exceeded  also  the  proportion  of  the  increase  of 
omr  commerce.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  navy  ought  to 
have  been  increased  more  in  the  present  war  than  in  any  for- 
mer period.  But  he  was  told,  that  from  the  increase  of  om* 
commerce,  we  might  expect  a  greater  number  of  ships  to  be 
taken.  If  our  commerce  was  increased,  it  afforded  also  the  means 
of  increasing  our  navy,  and  thereby  providing  an  additional 
degree  of  security.  Though  our  navy,  he  confessed,  was  large 
and  respectable^  still  it  was  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  French  navy 
was  weak,  and  it  must  certainly  appear,  from  the  result  of  the 
naval  operations,  that  our  navy  had  not  had  that  effect  upon 
the  decision  of  the  contest  which  it  ought  to  have  had,  from 
its  great  superioritv  to  that  of  the  enemy.     An  honourable 

Sntleman  had  said,  that  we  had  been  lavish  in  our  praises  of 
e  victory  of  the  ist  of  June.  We  had  only  been  just.  No 
man  would  accuse  him  with  wishing  to  detract  from  the  gloiy 
of  that  action ;  still,  however,  prudence  should  have  dictatea, 
that  the  English  ought  at  least  to  have  been  equal  to  the  French. 
The^  French  had  at  present  in  Toulon  a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail, 
and  \t  was  a  question  whether  it  might  not  be  equal  to  our 
^eet  iil  the  Mediterranean,  which,  from  its  long  absence,  must 
now  be  considerably  deficient  in  force  and  the  number  of  its 
men,  and  he  was  sorry  to  add,  with  respect  to  British  seamen, 
in  discipline.  He  was  told  that  the  noble  lord  (Chatham)  had 
been  injured;  if  so,  he  must  have  been  injured  by  his  own 
friends,  by  those  who  had  put  him  out  of  office. 

He  lamented  that  our  naval  exertions  had  been  obstructed 
by  an  ostentatious  du>play  of  zeal  in  the  land  sei*vice.    Up* 
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wards  of  20Z.,  he  understood,  had  been  pven  for  a  man ;  a 
circumstance  which  had  greatly  injured  the  recruiting  for  the 
navy,  and  which  the  country  might  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  rue.  It  was  the  true  policy  of  this  country  to  encourage  as 
many  landmen  as  possible  to  enter  into  the  sea  service.  When 
he  heard  talk  of  an  invasion,  an  event  which  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  regard  with  great  apprehension,  he  must  own 
that  he  would  feel  much  more  seci^rd  from  a  certain  superi- 
ority at  sea,  than  from  any  number  of  land  forces.  When  to 
all  Uie  disasters  we  had  experienced  at  sea,  he  added  the  glar- 
ing deficiency  of  intelligence,  which  had  appeared  in  so  many 
instances,  he  must  own,  that  he  could  not  give  to  the  noble 
^rson  lately  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  cr^it  for  all  the  di- 
ligence that  had  been  ascribed  to  him.  He  always  understood 
that  the  French  ships  sailed  faster  than  ours;  in  this  idea  he 
was  confirmed  by  what  had  fallen  from  the  gallant  admiral. 
He  had  learned^both  from  him  and  from  the  honourable  cap- 
tain, that  we  owed  to  French  models  the  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  our  ships.  We  were  indebted  to  both 
the  gallant  officers  for  bringing  French  prizes  into  our  ports^ 
and  thus  enabling  us  to  improve  by  the  superior  ingenuity  <£ 
the  enemy.  But,  it  surely  was  not  very  flattering  to  the  sci- 
ence, industry,  and  glory  of  the  country,  to  be  obliged  to  im- 
prove by  others,  and  to  be  content  always  to  imitate.  He  was 
told,  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  admiralty  to  attend  to  the 
construction  of  ships.  He  did  not  care  to  whom  it  belonged ; 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  attention  to  this  particular  from  the 
executive  government.  He  always  undesstood,  that  the  ad- 
miralty hi^  the  superintaiding  power  with  respect  to  whatever 
related  to  the  navy.  He  was  entitled  to  ask  them,  why  mea* 
sures  had  not  been  taken  sooner  to  improve  the  construction, 
of  our  ships?  The  p^od  of  war  was  urged  as  an  argument 
why  these  measures  Could  iiot  be  taken  at  present  —  the  very 
circumstance  which,  in  his  mind,  weighed  most  powerfully 
that  they  should  be  adopted  without  loss  of  time.  He  was 
told,  that  no  improvement  could  be  introduced  with  respect  to 
ships  already  built,  or  that  were  now  upon  the  stocks ;  but  he 
should  deem  it  a  most  criminal  neglect,  if  care  was  not  taken 
to  set  on  foot  the  building  of  new  ships  upon  the  improved 
construction,  in  every  dock  in  the  kingdom,  and  indeed  wher^ 
ever  it  was  possible ;  and  this,  he  trilsted,  would  be  the  &^t 
measure  of  the  new  board  of  admiralty. 

To  sJl  that  he  had  stated,  he  had  heard  no  other  answer 
than  what  had  been  ffiven  last  year,  an  enumeration  of  the. 
ships  taken,  including  l£ose  we  had  got  by  capitulation  at  Tou- 
Iqu.  But  it  was  not  a  pleasing  circumstance,  that  one  of  our 
own  ships  of  the  line  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy, 
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a  circumstance  which  had  not  often  happened  in  former  war» 
to  this  country ;  only  one  had  been  taken  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  American  war,  when  we  had  to  contend  against 
the  combined  naval  force  of  Europe,  and  that  had  been  retaken. 
With  respect  to  the  admiralty  itself,  the  character  of  the  noble 
lord  had  been  more  injured  by  his  colleagues  than  by  any 
other  person.  It  had  been  said,  that  nothing  would  be  more 
pleasing  to  that  noble  lord,  than  to  have  an  inquiry  instituted 
with  respect  to  his  public  conduct.  A  general  wish  of  that  sort 
had  so  often  been  expressed,  and  the  particular  proposition 
when  brought  forward  defeated  by  some  particular  consi- 
deration, tnat  much  stress  would  not  now  be  laid  on  such  a 
declaration.  If  the  noble  lord  was,  indeed,  the  able  and  dili- 
gent character  he  had  been  held  out,  it  could  only  be  said, 
that  he  had  the  most  injurious  colleagues,  and  served  the  most 
ungrateful  public,  since  the  former  must  have  consented  to  re- 
move him  from  a  situation  which  he  occupied  with  so  much 
credit,  and  perhaps  no  change  was  ever  so  generally  approved 
by  the  latter. 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  declaring  that  tlie  navy  of  Eng- 
land was  of  more  importance  now,  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  whole  of  the  campaign  ought  to  teach  ministers  the  in- 
ef&cacy  of  military  operations.  He  had  been  told,  that  there 
were  ships  ready  to  be  sent  to  sea,  if  sailors  could  be  got  to 
man  them.  He  trusted  that  this  was  not  the  fact,  that 
steps  would  be  taken  immediately  to  procure  more  ships  and 
more  men  for  the  service,  and  that  no  diminution  of  the  mili- 
taiy  force  would  be  considered  as  too  great  a  sacrifice^  in 
order  to  extend  the  scale  of  our  naval  exertions. 


Army  Estimates. 
January  21. 


/^P'HIS  day  Mr.  Windham,  thfe  new  secretary  at  war,  presented 
-L  to  the  House  the  estimates  of  the  army.  These  amounted,  iq- 
<;luding  the  regulars,  the  militia,  and  the  new  levies,  to  i5o>ooo. 
The  expence  of  maintaining  it  was  computed  at  6,652,000/.  He 
accordingly  moved,  in  the  committee  of  supply,  that  the  army  es* 
tablishment  for  the  present  year  should  consist  of  the  number 
stated.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  General  Tarleton  and  Mr. 
Hussey :  the  latter  gentleman  moved,  That  the  chairman  do  leave 
the  chair  and  report  progress:.    Mr*  Pitt  said^  that  in  order  to  ea- 
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aUe  the  navy  to  make  a  proper  impression  on  our  foes  abroad, 
we  ought  to  place  ourselves  in  a  state  of  coipplete  security  at  homei 
which  could  be  done  only  by  keeping  a  formidable  army  on  foot: 
The  expences  arising  from  this  necessary  measure  were,  doubtless, 
^reat,  but  the  dangers  thereby  averted  were  much  greater.  True 
It  was,  that  the  confederacy  had  suffered  severely ;  wit  this  country 
not  only  maintained  its  superiority  on  the  seas,  but  had,  in  the 
midst  of  every  pressure  occasioned  by  the  war,  increased  both 
its  commerce  and  its  resources,  in  a  manner  that  opened  the 
most  promising  prospect  of  being  able  to  carry  it  on  with  the 
utmost  idgour,  and  that  affii^rded  the  strongest  presumption  of 
terminating  it  finally  to  our  honour. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  nunister.  of  this  country  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  we  had,  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
measures,  gained  such  military  reputation,  and  which  he 
hoped,  we  should  never  lose; — if  ne  had  been  minister,  as 
his  illustrious  father  was,  at  the  &^d  of  what  was  generally 
called  the  seven-years  war;  —  if  he  had  the  reputation  which 
his  fiither  had  established  for  securing  North  America  to  this 
country  for  a  time ;  —  if  he  had  gained  in  proportion  as  he  had 
lost; — if  he  had  acquired  as  much  glory  by  his  political  con- 
duct as  he  had  entailed  upon  himself  disgrace,— he  should 
then,  Mr.  Fox  said,  have  had  some  doubt  whether  the  stile 
and  tone  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  cbuld  have  been 
justified :  prudent  it  could  not  be  in  any  pian,  at  any  time, 
under  any  circumstances;  but  what  would  the  House  think, 
and  what  would  the  people  feel,  when  they  found  such  a  man 
coming  forward  under  such  circunqistances  ?  What  was  to  be 
said  of  a  minister  who  aAed,  and  that  with  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity, for  the  confidence  of  the  House  in  this  prosecution  of 
the  war?  A  minister  who  had  been  so  unfortunate,  at  least, 
as  to  see  every  one  of  his  predictions  reversed  by  events;  who 
had  year  after  year,  regularly  and  constantly,  pursued  mea- 
sures the  most  wild,  extravagant,  and  dangerous,  which  expe- 
rience taught  us  to  be  so,  and  which  had  brought  us  into  a 
situation  that,  in  point  of  real  calamity,  was,  perhajis,  never 
equalled  in  this  country  at  any  former  period.  That  such  a 
minister  could  have  the  hardihood  to  claim  furthfer  confidence 
was  astonishing.  It  was  adding  insult  to  injuries.  It  Vas 
telling  us  that  what  the  country  sufiered  hie  regarded  not ;  that 
what  defeat,  disgrace,  or  disaster  befel  us,  he  minded  not ; 
for^  that  under  them  all,  his  spirit  remained  unbroken.  Nor 
was  he  content  with  this,  for  he  affected  to  Cast  ridicule  on 
those  who  opposed  the  war,  by  saying  that  it  was  the  fashion 
with  them  to  call  this  war  calamitous  and  disgraceful :  Now, 
he  should  be  glad  to  Joiow,  if  it  was  the  fashion,  who  was  the 
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cause  of  it?  Would  the  minister  deny  any  one  of  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  of  the  disastrous  events  by  which  the 
war  had  been  so  unhappily  distinguished?  Would  he  deny 
that  the  object  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken  on  our 
part  was  lost?  Would  he  deny  that  we  had  met  with  dis* 
appointments  and  defeats,  mi^rtunes  and  disasters,  which 
were  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  Would  the 
minister  shew  one  event  in  the  whole  course  of  the  present 
winter  that  could  be  construed  in  our  favour?  Not  a 
week  had  passed  without  producing  a  gazette  giving  som^ 
account  of  our  misfortunes.  But  what  reply  had  he  made, 
what  colouring  or  excuse  had  he  offered,  for  the  numerous 
disasters  which  had  been  quoted  even  in  the  course  of  that 
day  ?  The  rich  territory  of  Flanders  had  been  lost  in  th^ 
last  campaign ;  not  by  a  sudden  incursion  of  the  enemy,  but 
by  a  series  of  battles  and  sieges,  bloody  on  both  sides,  and 
disastrous  to  tlie  defeated  armies  beyond  all  parallel.  The 
whole  of  Germany,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Rhine,  had 
been  lost,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mentz.  A  great  part 
of  Spain,  and  of  Italy,  was  now  m  the  possession  of  the  enemy  j 
and  some  of  our  West  Indian  conquests  were  recovered  from 
us.  Did  these  losses,  either  collectively  or  individually  taken, 
amount  to  nothing  like  disaster  ?  This  was  the  man  who  asked 
for  the  confidence  of  the  House  in  future,  and  who  affected 
to  treat  with  levity  the  sentiments  of  those  who  did  their  dutj 
to  the  public,  ana  who  said  what  they  thought^  that  the  pre- 
sent war  was  calamitous  and  disgraceful. 

And  what  was  our  prospect  at  this  moment?  The  minister 
«aid,  that  in  some  sense,  this  was  our  last  stake..  What  did 
he  mean  by  that  ?  Had  he  the  same  object  now  in  view,  as 
he  professed  to  have  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  ?  Would 
he  now  seriously  tell  the  House,  that  he  had  any  hope  of 
effecting  a  counter-revolution  in  France  ?  Was  not  that  object 
lost  for  ever?  Was  it  not  given  up  by  every  power  in  Europe 
except  Great  Britain?  Had  not  every  one  of  them  w- 
tually,  bj^  their  actions,  acknowledged  the  French  govern- 
ment, while  we  stood  alone,  vainly  and  foolishly  attempting 
Xo  prevent  it,  by  which  we  had  brought  ourselves  to  the  verge 
of  ruin?  l^e  remembered  in  what  manner  the  minister,  some 
time  ago,  Used  to  answer  objections  that  were  made  to.  his 
administration :  be  affected,  with  a  manner  half  modest  and 
half  assuming,  to  say,  that  with  all  the  defects  that  might  be 
urged  against  the  conduct  of  the  government,  the  country 
feas  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Little  merit  as  there  might 
be  in  such  a  declaration,  when  urged  by  way  of  argument, 
yet  it  taught  us  to  reflect  on  our  condition  now,  and  to  make 
us  fed  ths^t  if  ^y  merit  of  the  minifitec  had  brouglit  us  to  a« 
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State  of  prosperity,  there  must  be  some  fault  in  the  same 
person  who  had  brought  us  to  the  vei;ge  of  ruin. 

He  remembered,  he  said,  the  calamities  of  the  American  war, 
and,  at  the  time,  he  thought  them  great,  but  now,  when  he 
compared  them  with  the  calamities  of  this  war,  they  sank  into 
trifles.  He  then  said,  that  ministers  were  to  blame:  such 
appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion,  and  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville  and  Lord  Sandwich  were  removed ;  something  of  this 
kind  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  late  first  lo^  of  the 
admiralty,  but. that  was  not  the  case  witli  respect  to  the  mv- 
nister  at  war,  on  the  contrary,  a  third  secretary  of  state, 
was  appointed,  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  con* 
duct. of  the  war  in  the  hands  m  which  it  was  before;  and  to 
the  same  hands  which  managed  the  last  glorious  campaim 
was  to  be  entrusted  the  care  of  the  next.  And  what  were  toe 
people  of  the  country  to  expect  from  all  this  ?  The  ministers^ 
themselves,  or  their  friends,  continually  told  us,  that  th« 
British  arms  had  been  well  conducted;  if  so,  our  hopes  must 
be  at  an  end;  for,  with  all  the  advantage  of  such  £ood  con- 
duct, the  result  to  us  had  been  only  calamity  ana  disgrace. 
By  whose  fault  we  had  been  brought  into  tliis  situation  was 
liot  a  matter  of  the  same  importance  as  the  question,  what 
means  we  should  pursue  in  mture?  He,  for  one,  was  ready 
to  declare,  that  all  the  blame  appeared  to  him  to  be  attribut- 
able to  ministers;  for,  if  ministers  were  accused,  and  some 
general,  or  any  other  officer,  was  to  blame  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  ministers  to  say  so;  but  ii^ 
with  brave  troops,  good  generals,  faithful  allies,  and  good 
conduct,  this  was  our  situation,  there  remained,  with  respect 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  nothing  but  complete  despair. 
Having  said  this,  he  came  to  take  notice  of  the  situation  of 
our  troops,  in  Holland.  Whether  the  Dutch  entered  into 
negociation  with  the  French  with  or  ixdthout  our  Juiowledge^ 
was  a  matter  that  must  be  explained  hereafter;  but  when  we 
Jcnew  that  such  was  the  case^  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to 
take  care  that  the  British  troops  should  not  be  left  in  a  situ* 
ation  where  they  might  be  sacrificed:  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  in  that  case,  was  to  give  the  army  as  gcx>cl 
^winter  quarters  as  could  be  provided,  and  as  speedi^  as 
possible  bring  it  back  to  England. 

With  regard  to  the  efiect  of  the  proposed  vote^  he  was 
one  of  those  who  were  willing  to  assent  to  it  if  necessary,  pro- 
vided that  could  be  done  wiuiout  crippling  the  navy;  but  as 
it  possibly  might  have  that  effect,  the  better  way  would  be  ta 
enquire  into  that  fact  previously;  and  therefore  he  should 
support  the  motion  of  his  honourable  fiiead,  that  the  chair* 
man  should  leave  the  chair,  report  progrest,  and  ask  leaive  to^ 
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sit  again.  The  minister  was  sanguine  as  to  the  powers  of 
this  country  to  raise  money,  and,  Mr.  Pox  said,  he  was  so 
likewise ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  he  had  was  about  raising 
th6  men,  and  he  was  well  assured  that  the  great  bounty  which 
was  given  to  volunteers  in  the  army,  had  a  bad  eflfect  on  the 
service  of  the  navy.  He  was  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say, 
that  on  comparing  the  preparations  for  this  with  the  pr^)ara- 
tions  for  other  wars,  the  army  had  in  this  much  more  than 
itis  due  proportion,  when  contrasted  with  the  navy.  Now 
there  never  was  a  war  when  the  exertions  of  this  conntry 
shoitld  be  so  much  directed  to  the  navy  as  the  present ;  and 
what  was  every  man  to  conclude  from  the  vote  which  was 
proposed  that  night,  but  that  we  were  going  to  send  thou- 
sands of  British  troops  out  of  this  country  to  be  slaughtered 
in  Germany,  or  imprisoned  in  France?  Was  not  that  true? 
Had  not  that  been  the  case  this  campaign  ?  He  had  no  in- 
telligence except  what  the  gazettes  afforded,  from  which  he 
found  the  loss  of  the  British  troops  to  be  dreadfuL  He 
hoped  that  no  more  of  them  were  to  go  to  the  continent,  for 
of  the  two  alteiTiatives,  if  the  one  or  other  must  be  adopted, 
he  would  rather  that  English  money  should  be  squandered, 
than  thnt  English  men  should  be  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Fox  then  took  a  short  view  of  the  conduct  of  adminis- 
tration since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  maintained 
that  they  had  pursued  many  measures  which  were  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  omitted  many  by 
which  those  interests  might  have  been  highly  benefited. 
And,  after  all,  was  it  not  more  than  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons ought  to  hear,  that  a  mighty  army  was  to  be  put  under 
the  direction  of  men  who  had  gone  so  far  towards  the  ruin 
of  their  country,  and  who  would  not  give  so  much  as  an 
account  of  their  conduct?  What,  he  would  ask  again,  did  the 
minister  mean  by  an  afiected  sneer,  that  it  was  the  fashion 
td'  call  this  a  disgraceful  war  ?  Would  he  attempt  to  deny 
that  assertion?  Would  he  say  it  was  not  disastrous,  cala* 
mitous,  and  disgraceful?  Would  he  compare  it  vnth  any 
other  in  which  this  country  had  ever  been  engaged?  Would 
he  compare  the  events  of  it  with  those  of  any  other  ?  Town 
by  town  lost,  army  by  army  defeated !  Here  Mr.  Fox  entered 
into  an  enumeration  of  the  losses  of  Valenciennes,  Conde, 
and' the  various  other  places,  until  he  came  to  the  &te  of 
Holland,  in  all  which  he  saw  nothing  on  the  part  of  ad- 
niinistration  but  arrogance  and  incapacity.  He  did  not  wish 
to  say  any  thing  of  himself,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  his 
counsel  had  been  followed,  even  a  long  time  after  the  war 
had  commenced,  we  might  still  have  saved  Holland.  Was 
he  to  be  told,  'that  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  this  a  disgracd&il 
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r  ?  It  was  the  fiuifaion  with  him  to  say  what  he  knew,  and 
it  ought  to  be  the  iashion  with  the  people  to  express  what 
they  felt. 

With  regard  to  the  finances  and  resources  of  this  country^ 
he  admitted  them  to  be  great,  but  he  desired  it- to  be  r&> 
membered  also,  that  the  debt  which  we  already  owe  was 
extremely  great ;  and  if  we  proceeded  much  farther  in  this 
minous  war,  it  might  come  to  be  a  question,  What  were  the 
resources  by  which  we  might  pay  off  the  interest  of  our  debt' 
and  support  the  government?  This  war  had  deeply  affected 
our  resources  already*  It  had  affected  our  manufactures  in 
a-very  considerable  d^ree ;  if  the  i|iinister  doubted  it,  a  ri^ht 
honourable  gentleman  near  him,  (Mr.  Windham,)  could  give 
him  some  information  from  his  constituents  of  Norwich,  upon 
that  subject ;  but  if  that  was  the  case  with  regard  to  our  own 
manufactures,  before  we  lost  Holland  as  an  ally  and  a  cus- 
tomer, what  was  to  be  the  case  now,  that  Holland  had  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  ?  He  had  heard  it  said,  that  the 
credit  of  the  two  countries  was  inseparably  blended;  that  in 
particular  the  bank  of  England  and  the  bank  of  Amsterdam^ 
were,  in  point  of  concern  to  us,  one  and  the  same  thing.  This 
was  the  language  held  out  in  order  to  get  us  into  this  war ; 
he  admitted  it  was  not  used  by  the  ministers,  but  they  all 
suffered  it  to  have  its  weight  at  the  time  it  was  uttered ;  they 
said  nothing  to  shew  the  faUacy  of  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  be  no  fallacy  in  it,  what  was  the  situation  of  Amster* 
dam,  and  consequently  the  situation  of  this  country,  at  t&i» 
very  moment?  He  was  sure  he  did  not  know;  and  he  wa* 
afraid  the  minister  did  not  know.  He  was  afraid,  too,  that 
the  Dutch  would  be  of  opinion,  that  our  excessive  friendship, 
our  great  good-will,  had  been  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  In- 
deed, there  was  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  this  was  true 
with  regard  to  the  Dutch ;  but,  as  to  ourselves,  we  were  m 
a  similar  situation  —  we  were  the  only  power  in  Europe  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  present  government  of  France; 
all  the  others  had  virtually  done  so.  We  were  now  about 
to  persuade  the  emperor,  by  means  of  six  millions  of  money, 
to'  pretend  to  change  his  opinion  upon  that  subject,  after  we 
had  tried  all  other  in  vain  upon  the  same  occasion.  Good 
God!  that  a  minister  who  had  brought  us  into  this  cala- 
mitous and  disgraceful  situation  should  come  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  expect  confidence  as  to  his  future  oper- 
ations !  Still  more  deplorable  was  it,  that  there  should  be  a 
House  of  Commons  who  would  hear  such  a  proposition. 
In  this  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  something  sadly  inau- 
spidoas  and  alarmingly  ominous.  The  duty  of  the  minister 
was  to  come  to  that  House,  and  to  e:Kpress  himself  only  in 
"^  A  A  4 
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tones  of  sorrmr  and  contrition ;  and  the  duty  of  that  Hoine^ 
in  his  q>inicNn,  after  what  they  had  heard  from  the  minislery 
Was  to  express  their  indignation  at  his  arrogance.  Mr.  Fox 
concluded  with  observing,  that  he  should  not  have  entered 
so  much  into  the  various  points  he  had  innsted  on  that  nighty 
if  the  minister  had  not,  by  his  manner  of  treating  this  ques* 
tion,  treated  that  House  and  the  people  of  this  country  with 
so  great  contempt;  for  what  was  it  but  contempt  to  treat 
with  levity  complaints  against  a  war,  the  most  csdamitous  ia 
Irhich  this  country  was  ever  engaged  ? 

Mr,  Pitt  answered  Mr.  Fox.  He  complained  of  having  been 
fausrepresented,  and  insisted,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  war  did 
not  arise  from  the  neglect  or  the  incapacity  of  ministers,  but  &om 
causes  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  obviate« 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  after  what  they 
had  just  heard,  to  enter  into  some  explanation  of  what  be 
had  formerly  spoken,  at  least  upon  one  or  two  points.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  complained  much  of  having  been 
misrepresented.  Whether  there  was  most  misrepresentation 
in  what  he  had  said,  or  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  he  would  leave  entirely  to  the  House» 
who  had  so  many  opportunities  of  knowing  how  much  he  was 
inclined  to  misrepresent  objects  of  discitssicm  there  or  other- 
wise. Nothing  could  certainly  be  a  greater  perversion  of 
meaning,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  explained  the  use  he  had  made  of  the  tenua 
<*  calamitous,  disastrous,  and  disgraceful,''  as  applied  to  the 
War:  as  to  the  two  first,  he  believed  there  was  nobody  in  or 
out  of  that  House  who  could  deny  that  they  were  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  the  war,  fron^  its  first  beginning  down  to  the 
most  unfortunate  situation  in  which  this  country  was  now 
placed;  and  as  to  the  word  '^  disgrace,"  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  he  meant  to  apply  it  solely  to  the  conduct 
of  administration,  and  not  for  a  moment  had  he  the  most 
distant  idea  of  attaching  it  to  the  characters  or  the  conduct 
of  either  the  generals,  the  officers,  or  the  men,  who  had  been 
so  dreadfully  employed  in  those  scenes  of  disappointment^ 
disaster,  and  calamity,  which,  notwithstanding  their  greatest 
and  best  exertions,  had  uniformly  followed  the  executicm  ot 
every  one  of  the  miserable  pl^ns  which,  administration  bad 
adopted  for  the  prosecution  ol*  their  favourite,  though  ruinous 
var»  As  to  the  merits  of  the  officers  and  men,  it  had  oilen 
been. his  happiness  to  have  the  honour  of  paying  the  tribute 
of  praise  ana  admiration  so  justly  due  to  th^ir  valour,  gid* 
lantry,  and  exertions;  and  jthough  it  m%ht  be  thought  in 
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aom^  degree  vani^  in  him  to  say  it,  there  certainly  was  one 
resistm,  which,  indqpendent  of  all  others,  must  induoe  him  to 
be  partial  to  their  conduct;  he  was  nearly  related  to  many 
\¥bo  h^Ml  been  the  most  active  and  placed  in  the  most  arduous 
situations  in  this  war,  and  with  others  he  was  so  much  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  good  wishes,  that  he 
certainly  could  derive  no  honour  or  satisfaction  by  publish* 
i|]g  their  disgrace,  even  if  any,  which  he  would  not  allow  to 
Joe  the  case,  had  fallen  to  their  share.  It  was  to  ministers 
only,  therefore,  that  he  attached  those  severe  but  justly- 
earned  epithets;  they  had  fully  shewn  their  imbecility,  by 
plunging  tlie  country  into  the  war,  and  their  incapacity  ever 
since  to  conduct  it  —  a  war  which  was,  as  far  as  the  events 
had  shewn,  on  their  part,  the  most  calamitous,  disastrous^ 
and  disgraceful,  that  this  country  had  ever  seen. 

As  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  observations  about 
the  country  not  being  at  its  last  stake  as  to  resources,  he 
*would  only  say,  that  whatever  the  country  might  now  be 
disposed  to  feel  on  that  head,  it  was  plain  that  the  right 
hcmourable  gentleman,  from  his  words  and  conduct,  was  near 
being  at  an  end,  if  not  at  the  last  stake,  of  his  resources. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  ealled.upon  him  to  move 
on  address  to  his  majesty  to  dismiss  his  ministers;  but  that 
motion,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  properly  come,  de*- 
pended  more  on  tim^  and  on  circumstances  than  on  the 
naughty  suggestions  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
Wliether  tfa^re  would  be  policy  in  bringing  forward  such  « 
inotion  at  this  time^  he  was  not  to  arsue^  but  at  this  juncture 
it  became  his  duty,  and  that  of  the  House,  to  call  upon  mi- 
nisters lor  an  explanation  of  their  conduct,  before  they  voted 
six  millions  more  of  their  constituents  money  into  hands  that 
had  proved  themselves  so  miserably  inadequate  to  the  con- 
doci  of  the  war,  and  so  utterly  unfit  in  every  respect  for  the 
trust  and  confidence  so  repeatedly  asked  by  and  reposed  in 
them.  As  a  member  of  parliament,  he  had  a  right  to  fix ' 
blame  upon  ministers,  and  to  call  upon  them  at  least  for 
explanation.  One  thing,  indeed,  he  was  glad  to  hear  from 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  that  was,  that  when  that 
House  should  think  fit  to  address  the  king  to  dismiss  his 
present  ministers,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  be 
ready  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  His  happiness  at  such  a 
removal  be  might  fiiicly  state,  without  the  least  idea  of  being 
su^cted  that  he  wished  to  become  his  successor,  in  such  a 
situation  as  his  misconduct  had  placed  the  country.  Every 
one  who  knew  him,  must  be  convinced  that  he  had*  no  violent 
desire  of  office;  but  they  must  indeed  think  him  growing  old, 
even  to  dotage,  who  could  possibly  attribute  to  him  the  am* 
hition  of  carrying  on  the  war,  upon  the  principles  adopted 
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by  the  present  administration;  or  \frho  could  imagine  tbat  he 
could  by  any  possibility  envy  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
his  situation.  We  were  now  reduced  to  the  absurd  situation 
of  appearing  to  all  Europe  to  be  the  only  power  which  refused 
to  attempt  a  negociation  with  the  government  of  France ;  every 
other  power  had  virtually  recognized  the  republic.  He  had 
not  that  vitiated  taste  for  ambition  to  wish  to  proceed  on  the 
foundation  of  the  present  ministry ;  but  on  the  other  hands 
he  would  riot  say,  that  if  the  public  thought  that  no  one  was 
more  able  or  fitter  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  affairs,  or  if 
abler  men  should  refuse,  that  he  would  not  undertake  it,  even 
in  the  present  desperate  situation  of  affairs ;  he  should  think 
it  his  duty,  and  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  imagined 
that,  from  some  little  experience,  he  might  undertake  to 
conduct  the  affairs  with  somewhat  more  of  propriety  than  the 
present  administration  had  done.  But  till  the  public  thought 
with  him,  he  could  not  be  a  useful  servant,  nor  act  in  a  manner 
either  agreeable  or  honourable  to  himself. 

He  could  not  decide  how  far  a  point  of  honour  might  lead 
ministers  to  keep  the  troops  in   Holland ;  but  he  could   say 
nothing  on  this  subject,  till  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  how  far  good  faith  had  been  kept  with  that  re- 
public.    He  did  not  think  much  stress  could  be  laid  on  the 
argument  on  the  frost,  as  he  did  not  believe  the  case   of 
unusual  severity  could  be  made  out  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
had  been  with  so  much  confidertce  stated.     The  exultation 
which  had  been  attributed  to  him  on  our  misfortunes,  was  a 
subject  so  stale  that  it  scarcely  deserved  notice.     He  had  not 
exaggerated  our  calamities ;  he  had  expressed  himself  strongly, 
because  he  felt  strongly ;  and  it  would  not  be  just  or  honour- 
able in  a  statesman,  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  represent  to 
the  people  their  actual  situation.     In  the  American  war,  the 
same  charge  had  been  brought  against  him ;  it  was  then  s^d, 
Its  now,  that  he  must  exult  in  our  misfortunes,  because  he 
had  predicted  them.     This  was  pot  fair ;  how  were  men  to  use 
their  wisdom,  or  to  apply  their  prudence,  if  not  in  pointing 
out  what  are  likely  to  be  the  consequences  of  the  actions  of 
men  entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  state  af&drs?    He  did  not 
^ish  to  lower  the  spirit  of  the  people,  or  to  make  them  de- 
spond ;  but  he  would  warn  them  to  look  at  their  situation,  and 
examine  if  proposals  could  not  be  made,  which  might  produce 
the  Uessings  of  peace.     He  had  always  been  adverse  to  those 
ministers  who  had  increased  the  load  of  our  national  debt,  and 
the  burdens  of  the  taxes.     He  was  not  sorry  that  he  had  op- 
posed administration,  both  in  the  American  and  present  war; 
for  this  he  had  the  consolation  of  having  done  his  duty  ac- 
cording to  his  own  conscience;  and  for  all  other  sort  of  ap- 
probation, he  left  it  to  the  country  to  do  him  v^hatever  justice 
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he  was  thoi^ht  to  merit.  He  believed  that  Holland  m^ht 
have  been  with  ease  preserved,  if  we  had  shewn  a  disposition 
to  negociate  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Though  he  was  not 
one  of  those  visionaries  who  believed  it  possible  to  establisk 
universal  peace,  and  though  he  had  prepossessions  in  fiivoiir 
of  continental  connections,  yet,  he  thought  it  was  an  honour 
to  have  been  in  the  minority  on  the  question  of  war,  not  only 
on  ihis  but  on  many  other  occasions.  He  asked  who  were 
the  best  friends  to  the  country,  those  who  attempted  to  con- 
ceal from  the  people  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed^ 
or  those  who  stated  fully  those  dangers,  without  inculcating 
despondence?  With  respect  to  the  question  before  the  Hoas^ 
it  was  true  that  he  was  pledged  to  them  to  support  an  arma- 
ment, but  not  the  distribution  of  it;  he  was  only  pledged  to 
the  support  of  the  increase  of  the  navy,  even  if  it  were  neces- 
sary that  the  army  should  be  diminished. 


Bill  for  the   Continuance   of   the   Habeas   Corpus 
Suspension  Act. 

January  23. 

A  BILL  having  been  brought  in  to  continue  the  act  of  last 
session,  '<  to  impower  his  mtyesty  to  secure  and  detain  such 
persons  as  his  majesty  shall  suspect  are  conspiring  against  his  per- 
son and  government,"  the  second  reading  was  this  day  strongly 
opposed  by  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Jekyll,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Curwen, 
Lord  Wilbam  Russell,  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Grey.  The 
measure  was  supported  by  the  attorney-general,  the  solicitor- 
general,  Mr.  Hardinge,  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair,  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  come  down  to  the  House  full  of  euri-i 
osity,  to  hear  what  case  could  be  made  out  to  justify  the  renewal 
6f  the  bill ;  for  although  he  had  heard  much  declamation  on 
the  subject,  in  the  preying  debates,  he  had  found  so  littl« 
argument,  that  he  conceived  it  must  have  been  all  reserved 
for  the  present  occasion.  In  one  respect  his  curiosity  had 
been  gratified.  Some  of  the  arguments  were  not  only  new, 
but  the  most  extravagant,  perhaps,  ever  uttered  in  a  House 
of  Parliament.  The,  attorney-general  had  said,  that  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  bill  was,  not  to  give  a  power  of  taking  into  custody 
and  prosecuting  persons  who  mi^ht  be  guilty  of  treason,  but 
to  mve  a  power  of  arresting  ana  confining  persons  in  cases 
of  inchoate  guilt,  and  preventing  them  fi'om  completing  the 
crimes  they  would  otherwise  commit.  Hiis  was  a  principle  as 
inconsistent  with  English  law,  as  it  hcfrt  a  near  resembloDoa 
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to  what  had  been  the  former,  and  was  too  much  the .  present 

Eractioe  of  a  neighbouring  country,  which  for  several  years 
ad  been  paying  the  penalties,  and  expiating  the  crimes,  of 
0a  absolute  monaixhy.     This  argument  was  not  even  sup- 
ported by  the  bill  of  last  year;  for  that  went  directly  to  the 
taking  up  and  prosecuting  of  persons  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted acts  of  treason.     To  adopt  such  a  system  of  prevention 
was  to  desert  all  the  principles  and  policy  of  our  ancestors, 
in  fisivour  of  the  infernal  policy  upon  which  the  bastiles  and 
dungeons  of  tyranny  had  been  peopled.     It  was  to  say,  ^<  We 
will  take  up  men  out  of  mercy  and  kindness,  because  we  think 
them  likely  to  commit  crimes ;  but  this  verj'  mercy  shall  im- 
mure them  in  prisons,  and  cut  them  off  from  society  during 
our  will  and  pleasure."     Members  of  parliament  were  ex- 
cepted; but  might  not  any  other  man  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  by  the  will  or  mistake  of  ministers,  as  much  as  in 
any  country  where  there  existed  a  power  of  arbitrary  impri- 
sonment ?  It  was  said,  that  no  man  could  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody on  suspicion  of  a  crime  of  which  he  had  been  previously 
*  9f:quitted ;   but  ministers,  upon  their  own  arguments,  must 
consider  the  persons  lately  acquitted  of  treason  as  more  likely 
than  any  other  to  commit  acts  of  treason ;  and  what  security 
was  there  against  our  seeing  that  which  had  been  declaimed 
upon  as  the  climax  of  French  injustice,  viz.  men  who  had 
been   acquitted,  and  imprisoned  as  suspected?    The  whole 
went  upon  the  new  French  principles,  which  characterized 
every  iresh  act  of  ministers,  while  they  were  holding  them  up 
as  the  grand  object  of  alarm.     What  but  caprice  could  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  these  men  again  into  custody?   They 
would  not  take  up  Plardy  —  Why?    Because,   wbeq  men 
abandoned  tbe  plain  road  of  the  constitution,  they  were  in- 
volved in   eternal  contradictions.     It  was  admitted  that  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  war  was  not  treason,  and  then  it  was  asked, 
^  Shall  we  not  prevent  the  mischief  by  taking  the  parties  into 
custody  before  war  is  actually  levied  ?"  The  law  said  distinctly! 
Yoii.' shall  not  take  them  into  custody  as  guilty  of  treason;  this 
was  aU  die  answer  necessary  to  be  given;  and  to  say  other- 
wise was  to  calumniate  the  statutes  of  Edward  III.  and 
Charles  II.     He  was  the  less  surprised  to  hear  the  law  ca- 
lumniated, when  he  heard  the  same  persons  who  did  so,  ca- 
lumniate those  who  were  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  law.     They  talked  of  juries  respectfully  in  words,  but 
what  was  their  argument?  "  We  will  not  try  any  of  the  per- 
sons implicated  in  the  charges  against  the  persons  lately  ac* 
quitted;  but  if  any  shall  be  guilty  of  similar  offences,  them 
we  will  prosecute,  and  take  our  chance  of  the  verdict  of 
another  juij*"     Thiis  they  would  reduce  trial  by  jui^  to 
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something  of  equal  value  with  a  trial  by  chance.  Those  who 
in  colourable  words  so  talked  of  theefiects  of  the  institution, 
Jie  could  not  but  suspect  of  disliking  the  institution  itself.  His 
lekrned  friend  (Mr.  Seijeant  Adair)  had  said,  that  the  cross-" 
examination  of  witnesses  on  the  trial  had  been  permitted  to  a 
latitude  beyond  all  precedent.  By  whose  fitult  ?  The  fault  of 
the  court  undoubtedly,  and  if  the  court  was  to  blame,  let  the 
court  be  censured,  or  rather  let  his  learned  friend  own  fiurly 
the  principles  of  those  with  whom  he  now  acted,  and  say, 
*<  When  the  court  and  the  law  are  in  our  fiivour,  they  are 
entitled  to  all  possible,  drference,  but  when  they  happen  to  be 
against  us,  we  owe  them  no  respect/'  The  entire  speeches 
and  evidence  of  the  learned  gentlemen  on  the  triak  had  not 
convinced  the  juries,  and  parts  of  the  one,  with  scraps  of  the  ^ 
other,  should  not  convince  him.  He  would  venture  to  a»- 
sume,  that  they  who  heard  part  of  the  argument  and  evidence^ 
and  that  only  upon  one  side,  could  not  form  so  good  a  judg^ 
ment  of  the  case  as  the  juries  who  heard  Uie  whole.  All  the 
means  of  prosecution  and  of  evidence  were  in  their  hands ; 
all  the  persons  whom  they  thought  fit  to  prosecute  had  been 
Acquitted ;  they  aicknowledged  me  acquittals  to  be  so  dedaive^ 
that  they  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  prosecute  any  more; 
it  was  not,  therefore^  very  fancifiil  to  say,  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  England  had  been  acquitted  of  the  alleged  con* 
spiracy;  and,  notwithstanding  aU  he  had  heard,  his  ideas 
were  too  gross  and  concrete  to  conceive  a  conspiracy  without 
conspirators.  The  arguments  of  those  who  opposed  the  bill 
were  said  to  be  few.  They  had  on  their  side  the  law  and  the 
constitution,  and  were  onfy  called  upon  to  refute  the  strange 
arguments  brought  against  them.  If  original  arouments  were 
ever  so  abundant,  he  would  disdain  to  use  any,  for  he  was  not 
80  presumptuous  as  to  set  up  any  theo^  cf  his  own  in  prefer 
rence  to  the  law  of  Edward  III,  and  of  Charles  II.  To  suppose 
that  any  number  of  the  people  of  this  countnr  were  disaffected 
to  the  constitution  was  a  calumny.  The .  House  was  called 
upon  in  1795  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act,  for  corres* 
pondence  with  France  which  had  taken  place  in  1792,  two 
years  before  the  first  suspension  was  proposed.  ]!|^jaistei» 
themselves  owned  that  even  in  the  suspected  societies  the 
greater  part  were  deluded  by  the  few,  wno,  under  the  mask 
of  parliamentary  reform,  wished  to  lead  them  to  subvert  the 
government.  What  did  this  prove,  but  that  the  people  were 
so  well  affected  to  the  constitution,  that  no  man  durst  speak 
openly  against  it  ^  Had  there  been  a  period  since  th^  accession 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  when  there  were  fewer  persons  in 
this  country  disafiected  to  his  majesty's  person?  Was  any 
such  period  likely  to  occar  ?  At  what  time,  then,  could  they 
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hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  ?  Better 
DTouId  it  be^  to  sav  at  once,  that  they  had  taken  their  last  leave 
of  it,  and  diat  the  state  of  Europe  was  incompatible  with  a 
limited  monarchy  in  Great  Britain.  Were  we  to  wait  till  the 
London  corresponding  society  dissolved  themselves?  Mini- 
sters would  say,  that  the  dissolution  was  only  a  pretence. 
Were  we  to  expect  the  death  of  all  the  members?  Few  as 
they  were,  they  would  have  successors;  for,  till  all  govern- 
ments were  perfect,  and  aU  men  wise  and  virtuous,  there 
would  be  discontented  persons  in  every  country.  Under  ar- 
iMtrary  governments  the  discontented  were  more  numerous, 
though  less  active,  and  consequently  apparent;  but,  wh«i  die 
awfui  crisis  came,  then  it  was  found,  that  curses  had  been  ut- 
tered, not  loud  but  deep.  In  1768,  1769,  and  1780,  there 
had  been  popular  tumults,  which  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate  could  not  suppress ;  but,  since  the  epoch  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  source  of  all  our  alarms,  had  there 
been  a  single  instance  of  resistance  to  civil  authority,  except, 
indeed,  when  the  zeal  ai  loyalty  was  exerted  to  burn  the 
houses  of  dissenters  ? 

Mr.  Fox  asked,  how  any  man  of  sense  or  humanity  could 
talk  of  the  persons  latehr  acquitted,  as  having  experienced  the 
mercy  of  their  country  r  Was  it  mercy  to  be  torn  from  their 
families,  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  then  turned 
out  into  the  world  again,  their  means  of  subsistence  perhaps 
cut  off?  They  had  experienced  the  justice  of  this  country  in 
their  acquittal ;  but  to  talk  of  mercy  was  an  insult.  He  paid 
a  handsome  compliment  to  the  character,  abilities,  and  public 
services  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  with  respect  to  whom,  he 
understood  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  him.  He  concluded 
with  observing,  that  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  the  corner- 
stones of  the  constitution.  The  latter,  he  had  long  been  of 
opinion,  stood  in  need  of  some  reform :  for  although  it  was 
l^e,  that  the  House  was  capable  of  receiving  an  impression 
from  the  people,  it  had  been  most  calamitously  proved  in  the 
American  war,  that  it  did  not  receive  that  impression  soon 
enough ;  and  there  were  cases,  such  as  the  present  war,  still 
more  calamitous,  in  which  time  was  every  thing,  and  delay 
might  involve  House,  lords,  king,  and  people  in  one  common 
ruin. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question^  that  the  bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

YkAR  i  Solicitor  General  1  -.q^vtoes  I  ^^'  ^^^^         I  ca 
^^^*  IMr.  Serjt.  Watsonf  239— JNo?s  ^^^^  Sheridan  J  ^3- 

So  it  was  resolved  inahe  affirmative. 
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Mr.  Grey's  Motion  for  Peace  with  France. 
January  26. 

MR.  Grejr  moved,  "  TTiat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
the  existence  of  the  present  government  of  France  oi^ht  not 
to  be  considered  as  precluding  at  this  time  a  negociatmg  for 
peace."  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  moved  an 
amendment  thereon,  by  leaving  out  nrom  the  firot  word  <^  That/' 
to  the  end  of  the  motion»  in  order  to  insert  these  words,  ^'  under 
the  present  circumstances,  this  House  feels  itself  called  upon  to 
declare  its  determination  firmly  and  steadily  to  support  his  majesty 
in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  present  just  and  necessary  war,  as 
afibrdingat  this  time  the  only  reasonable  expectation  of  permanent 
security  and  peace  to  this  country ;  and  that,  for  the  attainment  of 
these  objects,  this  House  relies  with  equal  confidence  on  his  ma- 
jesty's intention  to  employ  vigorously  the  force  and  resources  of  the 
country  in  support  of  its  essential  interests ;  and  on  the  desire, 
uniformly  manifested  by  his  majesty,  to  efiect  a  pacification  on 
just  and  honourable  grounds,  with  any  government  in  France,  un- 
der whatever  form,  which  shall  appear  capable  of  maintaining  the 
accustomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  other  countries." 
Mr.  Wilberforce  not  thinking  the  terms  of  the  amendment  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  proposed  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  declare" 
to  the  end  of  the  amendment,  in  order  to  insert  these  words,  *^  lliat 
the  existence  of  any  particular  form  of  government  in  France, 
ought  not  to  preclude  such  a  peace  between  the  two  countries,  as, 
l>oth  in  itself»  and  in  the  manner  of  effecting  it,  should  be  othei- 
Vise  consistent  wii;h  the  safety,  honour,  and  interests  of  Grett 
Britain." 

Mr.  Fox  began  by  desirmg  the  original  motion  and  the  two 
amendments  to  be  read ;  and  said»  that  before  he  proceeded 
to  give  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  original  motion  of  his 
honourable  friend,  to  that  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, though  the  difference  between  them  was  not  very 
essential,  he  must  take  notice  of  the  aniendment  which  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  made  by  the  right  honourable  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer*  He  said  unexjpectedly  made;  be- 
cause, when  the  motion  of  his  honourable  friend  was  originally 
announced,  which  was  three  weeks  ago,  the  terms  of  it  even 
were  settled;  for  his  honourable  friend,  with  more  candour 
than  prudence,  had  stated  the  precise  words  upon  which  they 
were  to  come  to  issue.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
pledged  himself  to  come  to  issue  upon  these  words :  but,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  now  feel  so  bold  as  he  did  three  weeks  ago ; 
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he  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  question  directly.  In  his  con- 
science^ the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  he  believed 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  still  for  the  war.  This  was 
his  declaration :  but  the  House  and  the  public  would  infer 
from  his  conduct)  that  he  had  not  very  great  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  his  own  declaration;  for,  instead  of  meeting  the 
question,  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do,  he  had  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  by  which  he  was  to  avoid  a  direct  de- 
cision on  it.  In  his  speech,  indeed,  he  still  denied  the  pro- 
position of  his  honourable  friend.  Then,  why  not  fairly  and 
openly  negative  it  by  a  vote?  After  which,  if  he  wished  for  a 
declaration,  he  might  have  moved  his  own  amendment,  as  a 
specific  question.  He  took  this  course,  he  said,  to  avoid  mis- 
represention ;  and  but  for  his  desire  of  avoiding  a  misrepre* 
sentation  which  he  had  never  incurred,  he  would  have  ne- 
gatived the  original  question;  when  on  the  other  side,  the 
honourable  seconder  of  the  amendment  confessed,  that»  but 
for  that  amendment,  he  would  have  voted  for  the  original 
question.  What»  then,  was  the  true  meaning  and  intention 
of  all  this  petty  war&re^  but  that  the  amendment  was  designed 
to  evade  the  great  and  material  question,  upon  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  stood  committed,  and  to  delude 
the  House  by  a  little  temporary  concession  which  meant  no- 
thing? Already  the  matter  was  loaded  with  contradictions; 
the  mover  and  the  seconder  were  at  variance ;  the  one  affirmed, 
the  other  denied,  and  the  whole  was  done  merely  to  draw  us 
from  the  dear  specific  question,  that  had  been  for  so  many 
days  in  the  contonplation  of  the  House.  The  right  hononr- 
able  gendeman  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  superior  talents; 
bat  those  talents  being  directed  to  delusion  and  quibbling, 
rather  than  to  what  was  grand,  manly,  and  open,  Ive  did  not 
shew  himself  possessed  ot  a  mind  equal  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himsel£  Instead  of  meeting  the. exigency 
of  our  present  situation  with  measurira  proportioned  to  our 
critical  condition,  he  seemed  only  anxious,  by  a  little  evasive 
management  for  the  day,  to  gain  over  a  few  votes  of  irresolute 
mem&r^  as  if  a  few  votes  more  or  less  could  alter  the  eternal 
nature  of  truth  and  falsehood,  or  to  baffie  a  few  petitions 
that  miffht  be  Coming  to  parliament,  as  if  by  lulling  a  few  in- 
dividual into  a  continuance  of  their  apathy  for  a  time,  he 
could  extricate  the  nation  from  the  deplorable  situation  into 
which  he  had  plunged  it.  These  were  not  the  resources  of  a 
great  mind ;  tibis  was  not  the  conduct  of  a  statesman  in  a 
moment  like  the  present;  it  was  as  false  to  himself  in  policy, 
as  it  was  unworthy  of  the  occasion;  for  it  could  serve  only  to 
deaden  the  feelings  of  mankind  for  the  day,  and  would  collect 
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the  puUic  indignation  to  burst«upon  him  with  greater  force 
when  the  moment  of  delusion  wa&  past. 

As  to  the  amendment  itself,  wnich  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  moved,  though  he  disliked  it  m  many  parti* 
culars,  yet  in  some  things  he  did  not  dislike  it.     In  so  far  as 
it  stated,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  present  form  of  the 
government  of  France,  which  prevented  our  negociating  with 
them,  he  must  approve  of  the  proposition.     He  had  moved 
an  amendment  both  this  year  and  tie  last,  to  the  same  effect. 
Little  did  he  think  when  he  was  m^ng  such  proposition  that 
he  was  only  q)eaking  the  sentiments  of  nis  majest/s  ministers. 
But  these  ministers,  it  seemed,  were  the  victims'of  misrepre- 
sentatioA.     So  powerful,  it  appeared^  was  the  opposition,  so 
full  of  wealth,  and  so  invest^  with  the  influence  of  bribes, 
places,  pensions,  jobs,  contracts,  and  emoliunents  of  every 
kind,  and  so  much  had  they  the  means  of  circulating  news* 
papers,  that  diey  had  it  in  their  power  successfully  to  misre* 
present  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  to  mislead  and  delude  the 
pablie,  so  as  efi&ctually  to  taint  and  abuse  the  public  min^f 
and  to  make  them  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  misrepresent- 
ation.    Now  what  had  th^  aonet  They  had  for  two  years 
successively  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address  to  his  ma^ 
jesty  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  parliament,*  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  government  of  France  that 
ought  to  prevent  this  country  from  negociating  with  them  for 
peace,  and  for  this  they  had  been  called  the  advocates  of 
France,  jacobins,  republicans,  the  enanies  of  their  king  and 
country,    who  were  desirous  to  lower  the  British  govern- 
ment and  prostrate  it  at  the  feet  of  France^  to  introduce 
French  anarchy  into  England,  and  even  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitution of  En^and  and  to  bring  his  majesty  to  the  block. 
Now,  howeveV,  all  this  was  over,  and  it  was  found,  though 
they  did  not  know  it,  that  in  reality  they  were  speaking  onlv 
^e  saitiments  of  ministers.     We  were  now  come  to  a  crisis 
when  all  this  diuffling  would  be  found  unavailing,  when  these 
ddusiotts  would  no  longer  succeed ;  their  own  contradiction 
was  a  good  omen  for  the  country;  it  proved  that  the  unfor- 
tunate speech  of  his  majesty  at  the  opening  of  the  session  had 
made  a  Berious  impression  on  the  public  mind ;  and  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  iJierefore  founds  that  he  must  soften 
and  lower  his  language;  he  must  now  attempt  to  do  away  the 
effix^ts  of  that  absurd,  impolitic,  and  he  might  say  diabolical 
speech  which  he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  majesty,  in 
which  our  gracious  sovereign  had  been  made  to  stand  between 
heaven  ana  the  happiness  ofman^nd;  had  been  made  to  pro- 
nounce tht  doom  of  millions,  and  to  declare   an   almost 
eternal  war,  for  no  possible  purpose  of  rational  benefit  to  his 

VOL.  V.  B  B 
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species;  and  that,  too,  when  all  the  other  princes  of  Europe, 
awakened  from  the  delusion  into  which  they  had  been  equally 
led  by  ^eir  ministers,  had  seen  their  error,  and  had  mani- 
fested their  disposition  to  peace. 

.  He  desired  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  present  conduct?  Was  he  to  understand 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  meant  to  negative  the 
proposition  of  his  honourable  friend  ?  If  he  meant  to  negative 
it,  why  not  do  so  by  a  vote?  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  knew  that  the 
present  administration  was  composed  of  various  and  dis- 
cordant characters.  He  did  not  know  whether  they  all  agreed 
in  the  present  proposition ;  it  would  soon  be  seen  whether  they 
did  so  or  not;  but  he  qould  say  that  it  would  not  redound 
much  to  their  honour.  *  If  he  were  to  describe  it  he  should 
say,  it  went  far  enough  to  disgrace  the  new  colleagues  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  but  not  far  enough. to  restore  tp 
him  the  confidence  of  the  country.  On  the  argument  that 
had  been  used  upon  the  occasion,  he  should  have  iitde.td  say. 
There  had  been  so  much  novelty  in  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman's conduct  that  day,  that  he  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  any  novelty  into  his  reasoning.  The  same 
trite,  hackneyed, .  and  refuted  arguments,  with  which  they 
had  been  fatigued  so  often,  were  again  renewed.  France  was 
declining  fast  in  her  resources,  and  this  was  a  matter  of  re- 
joicing to  England  !  How  long  were  they  to  go  on  rejoicing 
in  this  decline?  Their  assignats  were  at  a  discoimt;  there 
were  a  number  of  royalists ;  and  much  ridicule  was  thrown 
upon  a  simile  of  an  honourable  gentleman,  who  had  truly  said, 
that  all  the  same  nonsense  had  been  talked  during  .the  Ame- 
rican war.  But  it  seemed  we  had  been  successful  in  France. 
The  various  revolutions  that  had  been  produced  in  France 
bad  been  effectuated  through  our  means.  This  was  a  most 
lingular  argument,  and  went  perhaps,  farther  than  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  intended;  for  it  so  happened  that  those 
revolutions  had  been  good  or  bad,  in  proj^ordon  as  we  bad 
been  beaten  or  prosperous.  Whenever  we  had  made  the 
slightest  impression  upon. France^  or  had  the  appearance  of 
temporary  good  fortune,  it  was  sure  to  be  followed  by,  and 
perhaps  to  have  produced,  some  dreadful  revcdution,  accom- 
plished by  the  horrors  of  massacre  and  devastation.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  whenever  we  had  been  defeated  and  forced  to 
Ay  from  the  territory  of  France,  they  had  never  failed.to  sub- 
side into  a  comparative  tranquillity,  and  to  have  their  internal 
condition  meliorated.  The  argument  of  the  right  honouraUe 
gentleman  was,  therefore,  that  if  they  would  pem^it  him  to  go 
on  in  a  system  of  disasters  and  de&ats^  it  was  incalculaUe 
what  good  it  might  do  in  France.     Thus,  whea  the.  Duke  of 
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Bnmswidc  had  penistFated  to  withinisixtymtle*  of  Parisy  theirs 
happened  the.rein>lutian  fatal  to  the  monarchy,  of  the  roth  of 
August  When  we  were  in  the  possession  of  ToiiloiDy  there 
happened  the  shocking  and  diabolical  massacres  at  l4yoii)): 
but  no.  sooner  had  we  evacuated  the  place,  than  they  began 
to  make  atonement  for  the  scandalous  devastations.  Imme* 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Heuriis,.  there  baiq:)ened  the  fall  of 

^Robespierre;  and  certainly  it  was  true,  that  in  proportion  as 

twe  had  been  discomfited  and- driven  from  the  French  terrir 
tory,  whenever.the  French  felt  themselves  relieved  from  our  atr 
tack,.they  had  exerted  themselves  for  their  own  deliyeranoe  from 
internal  tyranny;  andmothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
this;  for,  animated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cause  of  liberty^ 
when  attacked,  as  they  were,  they  gave  up  every  consider^ 
ation,  but  that  of  preserving  their  indep^xlence;  but  when 

.relieved  fit)m  this  fear,  they  had  as  constantly  rid  themselves 

.of  their  domestic  tyrant.    •  .. 

,  .  It  was  said  that  ministers  never  had  proposed  to  themselves 
the  conquest,  of  .France.    The  conquest  of  France  never  was 

: imputed  to  them;  it  was  only  said  that  they  had  proposed  to 

.themselves  an  object,  which  notbingbut  the  conquest  of  France 
could,  obtain.  He  had  long  ago  stated  his  opinion  on  the 
extravagance  of  that  jprbposition,  and  his  sentiments  v^ere  in 
print     Surely  any- mian  who  ever  did  Hatter  himself  with  the 

:  possibility  of  making  any  impression  on  France  must  now  be 

.convinced  of  his  error!  A  remarkable  expression  used  in 
the  course  of  the  American  war  was  most  applicable  to  the 

'preset;  it. was  said  by  a  member  of  that  House,  so  early  as 
the  year  1:777  ^^  ^11^9  ^^  "  ^'  ^•^  looked  at  lie  American 

-army  every  way ;.  he  had  looked  at  their  front,  he  had  looked 
at  .their  rear,  he  had  looked  at  their  flank,  and  h^  could  not 

.  aopommodate  himself  any  where :"  and  yet,^  after  this  opinion 
of  a  general  d£cer,  the  war  had  be^i  continue  for  four  or 

.fiviei  years.  In  the  same  manner,  we  might  truly  be  said  to 
have. tried. Fnmee:  we  had  tiied  th^  East,  the  ^Nortb,  the 
ScMXfcb,(.and  we  could  not  aooommodate  oorseiyes  aBy  where. 

•  Haiiopediin  God:we  should  not  cominue  the  ^Hperimwjt,  a^ 
we  bad  done  in  the  case  of  America.  It  was  ^id^  as  an 
asgumeol;  against  the  |iroposition  of  hi^  honourable  frie^iiy 

'  that  it  would  bind  the  hands  of  ministe)fs  in  negooiating.    It 

.  woaldlcertaiidy  liehnposableios  tb^n,  s^er.such  a  resolution^ 
to  say  to  fte  persons  holding  the:govertunent.of  France^  that 

.they  could  not  tteeA  with  .them ;  but  ^  t^v  would  that  be  from 

t  billing  tbeit  hand^y.  thatit.wpuld  remove  an  oijb^tacle,  and 
^awely  it  coitld*  not  prevent  tk^m  from  stipulating  ^he  terms  of 

.  p6ficiai^ '  In  tjmthy  mthout  this  d^claratiot^,  there  would  be  an 
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wtmtMde  im  the  way  of  treating,  mioe  the  persons  holding 
the  gweniment  of  France  knew,  that  it  had  beoi  uni&nnly 
declared  by  our  ministers,  that  th^  could  not  treat  with 
them. 

But  the  consistency  of  the  House  of  Commons  stood  in 
the  way  !  He  thought  that  there  might  now  be  an  end  of 
«udi  declamatory  nonsense.  In  aQ  questions  of  policy,  nations 
must  yidd  to  imperious  necessity:  it  would  be  cbstinacy,  and 
not  h<mour,  to  pei*severe  in  an  opinion,  when  you  became 
tsonvineed  Uiat  it  was  wrong;  it  was  plain  that  men  m^g^t  at 
first  have  thought  the  present  war  just  and  nooessary,  who 
were  now  MnvHiced  of  the  cointraiy ;  and  surely  they  would 
act  more  consistently  with  the  rules  of  honour,  to  confess 
dieir  enofs  the  moment  they  wereconvkieied  of  them.  But 
there  was  nothing  more  eufious  than  to  hear  the  right  iu> 
fiQurable  gentleman  talk  of  the  consistency  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  What  would  become  of  his  old  steady  friends, 
^  existing  cireumstances?''  In  the  case  of  OctaJum,  he  had 
iftot  hesitated  to  retract  without  a  blud^  when  he  found  tlie 
pidsHc  opinion  against  him^  He  came  forward  and  said^  that 
<mT  means  wevte  not  equal  to  the  ds|^eet:  why  could  not  im, 
therefore,  now  compare  the  object  witfa  die  means?  Surdy 
the  disa^Fs  diat  hali  happened,  and  die  chaiBge  in  the  pr ^ 
sent  case^  mope  than  in  the  Russian  armament,  would  justify 
him  for  retracting  his  opinion.  He  w^ould  doit  with  gi«at 
advanti^  to  himself  it  would  give  vigour  to  England,  .and 
take  it  from  France. 

But  why,  4t  was  «aid,  should  we  he  the  first  to  neg<x»ate? 
it  would  be  a  humiliation  foirsoodi,  to  propose  to  treat  be- 
•cause  we  were  unsuccessful.    Upon  this  principle,  it  was  al- 
'mostt  hopetisss  that  we  could  ever  treat;  for  could  itbe  eaqpected 
Ihat  the  French  government  would  be  the  first  to  pvopose  to 
4fi^oeiate  when  they  knew  that  dur  mmiatershad  twenQr  times 
'Said,  that  no  possible  peace  ocoild  be  made  while  i&eycontimied 
4n  powj^?    JLet  £n^it^hmeas  ask  dmnsekes  what  ifwuld  lie 
th^r  ieeMngs,  if  the  same  'language  had  been^ased  to  u&  4liat 
^e  haive  used  to  the  IV^idi  ?    I^  ibr  instAnee,:  they  diad  de- 
clared 'in  the  oonventiCHi  *that  they  never  would  tiwt  hn  pettce 
wkh  England  ^te^  diere  ^ig^uU  take  ^ae^  aiiefonn  in  .die 
^yernment  of  En^nd;  -^  would  Aot'eveiy  £ngtisfamaB  die 
befcNre  he  wouM  submit  to  ask  to  negoQiateiiKj^  anoh  ^de- 
-clara^^P    ¥et  4sMh  a  deolamtion  ^e  4iad  {made  tefwwds 
JFranee.    We  niu^  Aevefore,  do  away  die  ^sfFeot  of  4Mtr 
anrogant  a^  impolitic  estpt^^oHs;  and^he hadno ImkaOaoa 
in  sa^g,  what  he  believlidan^kffi  httirt,  that^if  wetookawn^ 
^Miat  ebelade,  ^e  ^boidd  4)av^  pcfliee;  ^or  if /aifl,  we  4diodd 
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fight  them  upon  equal  terms ;  we  should  t9ke  from  them  die 
cause  of  their  enthusiasm ;  we  should  take  from  them  that 
which  aroused  every  national  feeling,  which  had  carried  them 
to  those  unparalleled  exertions  that  had  astonished  and  coft* 
founded  the  worid.  They  would  then  no  longer  feel  that  they 
had  to  fight  to  extremity,  or  that  they  were  besieged  in  their 
own  country,  for  daring  to  give  to  their  own  country  such  a 
government  as  they  liked. 

Did  he  propose  to  unman  one  ship?  to  disband  one  regi* 
ment?  No,  on  the  contrary,  his  proposition  was  to  add 
vigour  to  the  country;  and  surely  we  should  fight  as  well  after 
we  had  made  a  declaration,  that  it  was  not  our  intention  to 
reduce  any  people  to  slavery.  Nor  should  we  treat  for  peaot 
upon  worse  terms,  if  we  were  to  treat  before  we  were  reduced 
to  extremity.  Mr.  JFox  referred  to  the  history  of  the  war  of 
King  William,  and  his  having  had  the  wisdom  to  conceal 
his  design  of  altering  the  French  govemm^t.  The  want  of 
security  for  the  continuance  of  peace  might  be  pleaded  for 
^ing  on  with  any  war.  There  was  no  positive  security. 
Certainlpr  we  should  have  as  much  security  now  as  in  any 
former  mstance.  If  peace  were  to  take  place,  the  Freocb 
must  disband  their  armies,  and  if  the  mighty  maf^hioe^  which 
nothing  but  the  diabolical  confederacy  of  despots  had  ereeted, 
were  once  stopped,  it  would  be  impossible  again  to  pcft  k  in 
motion.  If  this  country  had  acted  right,  and  had  interfered 
to  prevent  that  diabolical  confederacy,  all  might  have  been 
well ;  France,  though  perhaps  a  more  powernil  neighbours 
would  have  been  less  obnoxious ;  the  king  might  have  been 
now  upon  his  throne,  and  all  the  horrors  and  massacres  that 
had  desolated  that  unhappy  country  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  influx  of  French  priiH 
ciples  into  this  country,  for  our  own  constitution  could  only- 
flourish  here;  it  had  been  more  deeply  rooted  in  our  ntSdc^iom 
by  the  fatal  experiments  that  had  been  made  in  France.  He 
called  to  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Rtt,  the  memorable  expres- 
sion of  his  venerable  &ther,  that  they  should  cUe  on  the  last 
breach  before  they  granted  the  independence  of  Ammca^  and 
that  the  first  act  of  his  political  life  wa«  to  ^o  that  very 
independence  which  his  father  had  deprecated.  Neeeaaity 
dictated  the  act,  and  he  must  now  vetract  in  the  tamexnanifter 
Jais  system  with  respect  to  France.  Mr.  Fox  conduded  by 
saying,  that  he  certainly  preferred  die  motion  of  his  honom^ 
able  friend,  which  he  had  opened  and  supported  with  sucb 
Itnaoinous  argument  and  irresistible  persuasion,  to  the  amend-- 
ment  of  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  amend- 
ment should  hgve  his  support,  if  the  House  thought  fit  1^ 
prefer  the  one  proposition  to  the  other. 
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The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Grey's  motion,  the  House 
divided: 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v.*  „  f  Mr.  Sheridan    1  ^^  y^^^^  CMr.  Neville     7  ,^„ 

Y*^'  iMr.  WhitbreadJ  ^^' ^^^'  isir  W.  Young|  ^^9- 

So  It  passed  in  the  negative.  A  second  division  took  place  on 
Mr.  Wilberfoi'ce's  amendment,  which  was  negatived  by  254 
against  90.   After  which  Mr.  Pittas  resolution  was  put  and  carried. 


King's  Message  respecting  a  Loan  to  the  E^perok. 
February  5. 

ON  the  4th  of  February  Mr.  Pitt  presented  the  following  mes- 
sage from  his  majesty ; 

"G.  R. 

**  His  majesty  thinks  proper  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  has  received  from  the  emperor  strong  assurances  of  a  dis- 
position to  make  the  greatest  exertions  for  the  common  cause  in 
the  course  of  the  next  campaign :  but  it  is  represented  on  the 
part  of  his  imperial  majesty,  that  these  efforts  cannot  be  made 
without  the  assistance  of  a  loan,  which  his  imperial  majesty  is  de- 
sirous of  raising  on  the  credit  of  the  revenues  of  his  hereditary 
dominions, .  under  the  guarantee  of  his  majesty,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  parliament,  to  the  extent  of  four  millions ;  and  it  is 
stated,  that  such  a  loan,  in  addition  to  his  other  resources,  would 
enable  his  imperial  majesty  to  employ  against  the  common  enemy 
the  force  of  200,000  effective  men.  His  majesty  is  of  opinion 
that,  on  these  grounds  such  an  arrangement  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  common  cause ;  but  his  majesty  thmks  that  it  would  be  still 
more  advantageous,  if,  by  the  means  of  a  similar  loan  to  a  larger 
extent,  the  emperor  should  be  enabled  to  employ  a  force  still 
more  considerable :  and  his  majesty  has  directed  his  minister  at 
Vienna,  to  express  his  readiness  to  recommend  to  his  parliament 
an  arrangement  founded  on  that  principle.  —  Some  temporary 
advances  which  his  majesty  was  induced  to  make  for  the  mime- 
diate  supply  of  the  Austrian  army,  under  the  pressure  of  unfore- 
seen circumstances  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  campaign,  will  be 
included  in  any  arrangement  of  this  nature.  As  soon  as  the  ne- 
gociation  is  concluded,  his  majesty  will  not  fail  to  communicate 
the  result  to  parliament ;  but,  as  any  measure  of  this  sort  is  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  consideration  of  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  current  service  of  the  year,  his  majesty  has  thought 
it  right  not  to  delay  making  this  communication ;  and  he  relies  on 
the  zeah  and  public  spirit  of  his  faithful  Commons,  for  taking 
mich  measures  as,  on  full  -  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances^ 
they  may  think  most  conducive  to  the  immediate  interests  of  thi* 
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country  at  th6  present  conjuncture,  and  to  the  great  object  of 
re-establishing,  on  secure  and  honourable  grounds,  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  these  kingdoms  and  of  Europe." 

On  the  followmg  day  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  ^'  That  an  humble  addreft 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  return  his  majesty  the  thanks  of 
this  House  for  his  most  gracious  message,  and  for  his  condescen- 
sion and  goodness  in  having  \}een  pleased  to  communicate  to  us 
the  state  of  the  negociation  in  which  his  majesty  is  engaged  witn 
the  emperor :  To  assure  his  majesty,  that  when  his  majesty  shall 
be  enabled,  according  to  his  gracious  intention,  to  lay  before  us 
the  result  of  that  negociation,  and  the  arrangement  relative  to 
the  temporary  advances  made  by  his  majesty  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  campaign,  we  shall  proceed  to  take  the  subject  into  our 
further  consideration  with  the  .serious  attention  which  it  will  de» 
serve :  That,  in  the-  mean  time,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  express 
to  his  majesty  the  strong  sense  we  entertain  of  the  advantage 
which  mi^ht  be  derived  to  the  common  cause  from  the  vigorous 
co-operation  of  a  powerful  Austrian  army  in  the  next  campaign ; 
and  to  offer  our  humble  opinion  to  his  majesty,  that,  if  it  should 
appear  likely  that  that  advantage  may  be  efltectually  secured  by 
enabling  his  majesty  to  guaranty,  under  proper  conditions,  a  loaA 
to  be  raised  by  tne  emperor,  to  such  an  amount  as  may  be 
thought  reasonable  and  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his  enorts, 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  may  be  essentially  conducive  to 
the  immediate  interests  of  his  majesty's  subjects  at  thi^^  conjunc- 
ture, and  to  the  great  object  of  re-establishing,  on  a  secure  and 
permanent  foundation,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  these  king- 
doms and  of  Europe." 

.  Mr.  Fox  said  that,  after  what  had  happened  in  that  House 
that  evening,  he  hpped  he  should  not  now*  be  considered  as 
exulting  in  the  calamities  of  his  country,  if  before  he  spoke* 
upon  the  subject  of  the  message,  he  requested  the  House  to 
advert  to  what  he  had  said  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  of 
parliailient.  He  b^ged  of  the  House  also  hot  to  suppose 
that  he  was  now  speaking  the  language  of  passion  or  peevish- 
ness, as  he  had  been  told  on  a  former  occasion  he  was  doing, 
when  he  talked  of  the  calamities  of  this  country.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  give  him  credit  for  what  he  said,  that  we 
were  this  day  in  a  calamitous  situation.  This  was  what  the 
House  ought  to  feel  when  they  were  called  upon  to  vote  away, 
by  millions  at  a  time,  the  money  of  the  people  of  this  country^ 
lie  hoped  apd  trusted  that  the  House  would  do  him  the  jus- 
tice he  deserved ;  more  he  did  not  ask :  which  was,  to  reflect 
that  less  than  twelve  months  ago,  at  that  unfortunate  period 
when  parKament  agreed  on  granting  a  subsidy  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  he  called  upon  the  House  not  to  aoopt  such  a  mea- 
sure; and  he  said;  that  large  as  the  sum  was  which  was  then 
asked  for  that  subsidy,  the  consequence  would  be,  if  it  was 
granted,  that  applications  would  come  from  other  quarters^ 
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and  to  a  still  lar^r  amount.  Had  not  the  event  justified 
what  he  had  said  ?  He  laid  no  claim  to  i^i^auSe  for  what 
he  had  said  on  that  occasion;  there  appeared  to  him  no  ex- 
traordinary sagacity  required  to  make  the  prediction,  as  it 
was  termed ;  it  appear^  to  him  to  be  the  natural  result  of 
what  was  then  going  on.  The  right  honourable  the  ch»i- 
cellor  of  the  excnequer  had  commenced  his  speech  upon  the 
subject  now  before  the  House,  with  some  general  observations 
upon  the  policy  of  this  country  having  certain  continental 
alliances:  be  was  ready  to  own,  that  m  a  view  of  general 
policy,  it  was  prudent  with  regai*d  to  the  interest  of  tbis 
country,  and  that  especially  in  opposition  to  France,  con- 
tinental alliance  for  us  was,  generally,  a  good  rule ;  but,  Uke  all 
good  rules,  it  was  subject  to  modification  by  circumstances. 
To  be  so  bigoted  to  any  rul^  as  not  to  allow  that  circumstances 
might  alter  it,  was  the  highest  absurdity  in  politics.  Hie 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  expressed  a  great  dislike  to 
the  practice  of  pushing  arguments  to  extremes,  and  yet  he 
himself  had  earned  his  argument  to  an  extreme  indeed :  for 
he  had  said,  that  it  might  as  well  be  asserted  that  the  em- 
peror would  break  his  engagement  in  the  year  1 895,  as  to  say 
chat  he  would  break  it  in  the  year  1 795,  and  tliat  any  modem 
power  in  Europe  would  be  faithless  to  its  treaty,  because 
Carthage  had  been  so.  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  never  did  push  an 
argument  to  that  extent,  nor  had  he  any  necessity  for  doing 
so  in  making  observations  on  the  treaties  into  which  this 
country  had  entered  since  the  present  war :  he  thought  he 
could  see  a  closer  connexion  between  Prussia  and  Sardmia  in 
the  way  of  treaty  for  subsidy  from  this  country,  than  between 
Carthage  and  the  emperor.  With  regard  to  what  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  said  that  night,  he  asked  the 
House  if  they  did  not  recollect  that  last  year  on  the  subject 
of  the  Prussian  treaty,  it  had  been  word  for  word  the  same. 
This  shewed  us  that  the  opinion  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman was  never  to  be  altered  by  events;  and  here  he  must 
advert  a  little  to  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
said  last  year  upon  the  subject  of  the  Prussian  treaty.  He 
had  then  said  a  great  deal  upon  the  fatth  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  his  interest  and  his  inclination ;  upon  that  occasion, 
much  was  said  on  the  fame  of  the  Kins  of  Prussia,  and  the 
security  we  had  from  bis  desire  for  military  glory,  and  from 
the  interest  he  had  in  the  contest.  We  all  knew  how  the 
event  happened  upon  the  subject  of  that  tmfortunate  treaty; 
and  he  confessed  he  believed  that  arguments  which  had  bski 
used  then  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  those  whicH 
had  been  urged  this  night  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  were 
just  as  applicable  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  of  those  two  princes. 
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The  right  hwoorablej^deinan,  in  the  beguuu&g  of  his 
speech,  had  said  something  touching  the  war;  now,  whaW 
ever  he  said  upon  that  subject  naturally  excited  curiositj. 
He  had  said,  that  the  m^rity  of  the  Home  thought  with 
him  that  peace  was  unattainable  at  present.    That  mi^t  hie 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  House;  but  certain  it  wa«^ 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  had»  a  few  nights 
ago,  prevailed  upon  the  House  to  evade  that  very  qoestiQi^ 
by  the  amendment  which  he  had  moved  upon  a  motion  made 
with  a  view  of  settling  that  very  question;  and,  therefore,  it 
was  rather  too  much  to  sav  in  that  House  what  waathe 
opinion  of  the  m^ority*     The  next  thins  to  be  considered^ 
was  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  observations  on  the 
speech  of  M.  Tallien  in  the  national  convention  of  France. 
By  the  way,  he  did  not  think  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
information  upon  that  subject  was  correct ;  but  supposing  it 
to  be  so,  it  amounted  to  nothing,  for  the  whole  of  what  was 
said,  in  the  way  that  Tallien  was  alleged  to  have  said  it,  was 
<mly  the  assertion  of  a  man  who  might  speak  ujpon  a  ^articu^ 
lar  point  any  thing  to  answer  a  purpose  which  he  had  in  view^ 
when  he  was,  as  it  was  well  known  he  was,  opposed  oa  tiiat 
point,  in  that  convention,  by  Cambon.    The  evidence  of  two 
men,  contending  for  power  in  the  way  they  were  contendm^ 
he  did  not  consider  to  be  such  as  that  House  ought  to  rdy  on 
in  the  discussion  of  the  important  subject  which  was  now  befisr^ 
them :  he  therefore  must  intreat  the  House  to  be  cautious  as 
to  the  credit  they'  gave  to  any  account  of  the  decay  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  French :  the  resources  of  the  Frend^  might  fiul, 
but  it  was  the  great  business  of  that  House  to  take  care  that 
the  resourses  of  England  should  not  fiiil  in  contending  whii 
France;  and  would  the  right  hcmourable  gentleman  say,  that 
if  this  loan  were  entered  into,  and  should  be  eventually  paid 
by  this  country,  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  carry  on  the 
war  for  many  years  to  come  ?    It  was  ssdd,  that  the  money  to 
be  advanced  for  the  loan  could  not  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  the  service  of  the  navy.     Possibly  not  for  this  year^  but. 
could  it  not  be  k^t  in  reserve  for  future  years  ?     We  cmght 
to  look  to  the  means  of  continuing  the  war  for  any  number  of 
years  that  might  be  necessary.    It  was  said,  that  with  the 
whole  six  millions  we  could  not  add  a  ship  or  a  man  to  our 
navy  at  present.     This  was  a  little  difficult  of  proof ;  for  he 
doubted  very  much  whether  the  application  of  some  of  that 
money  to  the  service  of  the  navy  might  not  be  very  e^Scacious 
even  for  the  present  year;  in  future  years  it  certainly  might 
But  let  it  be  enquired  whether  the  right  honouraUe  gentle- 
man's  doctrine  upon  this  point,  although  probably  false  with 
]i^gard  to  our  navy  this  year,  was  not  strictly  true  with  o'o- 
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gard  to  the  navy  df  France.  Did  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman himself  belfeve  that  the  naval  exertions  of  France  were 
in  any  degree  cramped,  although  in  fiiture  it  was  to  be  hoped 
they  might  be,  for  want  of  pecuniary  resources?  Did  he 
think  that  France  would  now  have  a  greater  naval  force  if  she 
had  no  continental  armies  to  oppose  the  last  campaign  ?  The 
navy  of  France,  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  ^he  had 
been  obliged  to  make  by  land,  was  as  great  as  her  compara- 
tively small  commerce,  and  perhaps  want  of  naval  stores, 
(which  she  did  not  want  because  she  could  not  pay  for  them) 
would  permit,  and  the^e  was  no  ground  whatever  to  suppose 
|)ut  that  in  tihe  course  of  the  present  year,  it  would  be  as 
great  as  money  could  make  it. 

With  respect  to  the  general  policy  of  employing  foreign 
troops  in  this  war,  he  could  not  help  arguing,  from  experience, 
that  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  them.     The  right 
honourable  gentleman  knew  how  much  of  the  money  of  this 
county  had  been  already  squandered  for  such  aid ;  and  every 
body  knew  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  our  allies.  It  had  been 
confessed  that  there  were  points  in  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians 
difficult  to  explain.     He  believed  it  not  only  difficult,  but  im- 
possible to  explain  those  points  in  any  satisfactory  manner. 
It  was  no  wonder  the  right  honourable  gentleman  declined 
entering  into  a  detail  of  conduct  which  involved  eveiy  thing 
that  was  suspicious.     But  ought  he  not,  before  the  House 
voted  such  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  to  give  some  account 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  before  Tournay  ?     Ought  he 
not  to  assign  some  reason  for  their  precipitate  evacuation  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  that  too,  against  every  remonstrance  of 
rile  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces  ?     And  after- 
wards, when  the  British  army  had  been  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
by  the  apparent  diminution  of  the  French  force  there  seemed 
to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  acting  offensively,  ought  he 
not  to  give  ^ome  account  of  the  surrender  of  the  captured  for- 
tresses r     Ought  not  t^  British  House  of  Commons  to  have 
these  things  explained  before  they  reposed  this  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  the  House  of  Austria?    In  the  latter  part, of  the 
campaign,  it  was  said  the  Austrians  acted  better.     Possibly 
they  might,  for  then  they  began  to  be  paid  for  their  trouble; 
but  was  it  not  notorious,  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  left  at 
only  thirty  miles  distance,  to  judge  of  their  intentions  by 
speculations  on  their  movements,  as  he  might  have  done  of 
the  intentions  of  the  enemy  ?     Was  not  this  recorded  in  the 
London  Gassette;  and  did  it  not  stand  as  a  proof  that  there 
was  no  amicable  concert  or  co-operation  between  the  Austrian 
and  the  British  army?     Were  these  points  16  be  explained 
or  were  they  not?    Or  was  the  House  to  be  satisfied  with 
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being  told  that  they  were  difficult  ?'  What  was  the  case  at 
Toulon  ?  Five  thousand  Austrian  troops  were  to  sail  from. 
JL,eghora  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  but  when  these  troops  came 
to  the  place  of  embarkation,  the  commanding  officer  said  he 
liad  orders  not  to  embark  till  he  received  ferther  directions 
from  Vienna.  When  this  was  mentioned  last  year,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  said  it  would  be  improper  to  enquire 
too.  minutely  into  the  conduct  of  our  allies  -«-  a  very  insufficient 
answer,  as  he  then  thought,  and  as  ii  had  since  proved.  But 
were  we  not  now  to  have  some  explanation  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  Austria,  when  we  were  going  to  enter  into  new 
engagements?  We  were  not  to  reason,  is  was  saidy  on  the 
present  occasion,  from  our  recent  experience  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  conduct.  The  defence  of  that  conduct,  as  well  as  all 
hope  of  future  aid  from  that  quarter,  was  now  given  up.  Hie 
King  of  Prussia  stood  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
now,  as  he  long  had  stood  with  the  public,  and  long  ought  to 
have  stood  in  the  opinion  of  that  House.  It  was  now  too 
clear  to  bo  denied,  that  his  real  object  had  been  the  partition 
of  Poland,  to  aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he  ac- 
cepted of  a  subsidy  from  this  country.  Might  not  this  be 
the  case  with  the  emperor,  who  had  also  views  upon  that  de- 
voted  country?  But  the  House  of  Austria,  it  seemed,  -must 
be  thought  remarkable  for  consistency  and  good  faith.  Was 
it  so?  Read  (said  Mr.  Fox)  the  two  manifestoes  issued  by 
the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  in  the  case  of  Dumourier,  and 
you  will  find  nothing  more  iniquitous  in  all  the  reprobated 
conduct  of  the  French.  In  the  first,  he  exhorts  the  French 
people  to  co-operate  with  that  virtuous  man,  Dumourier,  in 
the  restoration  of  limited  monarchy,  with  assurances  of  the 
most  disinterested  aid  and  protection  on  the -part  of  the  em- 
peror.    Five  days  after,  finding  the  "virtuous"  Dumourier 

^bt  followed  by  his  army,  as  had  been  expected,  he  issues  a 
second  manifesto,  recalling  all  the  promises  made  in  the  first. 

"'  Find  ah  instance  of  greater  perfidy  in  the  history  of  the  world 
—  perfidy  not  exceeded  by  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
with  regard  to  Poland.  This  was  the  ally  to  whose  faith  im- 
plicit confidence  was  to  be  given,  according  to  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  complained  of  putting  extreme  cases  in 
argument.  He  was  ready  to  say  that  he  would  trust  neither 
Prussia  nor  Austria,  while  their  councils  were  directed  by  the 
same  persons.  This  prudence,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
nian  understood  very  well,  when  he  was  arguing  on  the  affairs 
of  France,  for  then  he  frequently  talked  of  faith,  and  con- 
fidence, and  security;  and  asked  what  faith  could  be  re- 
posed in  Robespierre  or  Gambon,'Or  any  of  the  men  who 
directed  the  government.  He  always  insisted  then  on^coxi- 
sicjering  the  character  of  the  parties  with  whom  we  should 
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have  to  treaty  akhough  mh  on  the  broad  question  of  peace  or 
war*     NoW)  Mr.  Fox  saia,  he  thought  we  ought  to  be  more 
attentive  to  the  character  of  those  with  whom  we  were  to 
treat  for  alliance  and  co-operation  in  carrying  on  a  war,  than 
of  those  with  whom  we  were  to  treat  simply  for  peace,  for  no- 
thioff  oould  be  clearer  than  that  less  security  was  necessary 
&r  Uie  purposes  of  making  peace,  than  for  making  an  alliance 
to^ carry  on  a  war.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  was  of- 
fended at  the  eaqpressiou  of  <^  German  Despots"  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  turn,  as  if  it  had  been  meant  to  term  every 
monarch  a  despot     He  hoped,  nay  he  knew  and  felt,  that 
there  was  a  monarch  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  any 
deqpot  on  earth,  but  the  name  of  king.  His  honourable  friend, 
who  made  use  of  the  eiq)ression  (Mr.  Whitbread)  had  stiled 
these  monarchs  properly,  for  they  had  manifested  to  the  world 
that  their  uniform  intention  was  to  make  the  increase  of  their 
power  the  rule  of  their  conduct     He  had  called  the  King  of 
PruBuaa  despot,  meaning  always  the  character  of  his  coun« 
ciby  on  various  grounds.     He  had  called  him  a  despot  on  ac- 
count of  his  treatment  of  that  brave  and  meritorious  man.  La 
Fmette;  whom,  contrary  to  every  rule  of  civilized  nations, 
he  nad  roost  shamefully  and  cruelly  imprisoned.     What  was 
La  Fayette's  atuation  now?     Wnen  the   Prussian   cabinet 
thoQght  that  they  ought  not  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  odium, 
he  and  his  companions  in  misfortune  were  transferred  to 
Austrian  prisims.     What  applications  had  been  made  in  their 
bdbalf  he  knew  not;  but  if  report  said  true,  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  unable  to  avow  what  they  had  done  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  added  to  the  infamy  of  their  conduct  by  the  falsehood 
and  cruelty  of  denying  that  they  were  their  prisoners.    He 
hoped  and  trusted  that  the  conduct  of  these  despots  of  Germany 
towards  these  men,  would  make  a  deep  impression  upon  a 
British  Hoase  of  Commons,  and  never  be  mentioned  but  widi 
abhorrence. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  emperor 
had  various  motives  for  maintaining  the  credit  of  his  finances 
by  ffood  &ith,  of  which  he  gave  several  instances,  speakinf^  as 
he  that  night  was,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  the  emperor, 
in  which  character  he  knew  it  was  essential  to  deny  his  despo- 
tism, tor  the  finance  and  the  power  of  a  despot,  vnth  respect 
to  public  credit,  always  ran  in  an  inverse  ratio.  With  respect 
to  his  inter^t  in  the  war  as  an  independent  prince,  he  never 
could  discover  it;  and  with  respect  to  his  interest  as  head  of 
the  Germanic  body,  was  what  they  had  all  read  in  every  news- 
.paper,  true  or  not?  In  concert  with  other  members  of  die 
diet  he  had  agreed,  that  while  preparations  were  making  for 
another  campaign,  serious  endeavours  should  hd  miule  to  open 
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«  negooifl^ioii  ior  peace.  8uch  was,  td  subitatioe,  the  reso- 
lution  adopted  on  the  pvopositimi  of  the  Elector  of  MoiitK* 
X«t  it  be  tapposed  that  the  empire  having  done  what  we  re^ 
fiued  to  do,  iriGB.  declared  a  readiaess  to  oegoeiate  with  the 
Frendi  republic,  Bhouid  con^dude  a  peace :  upon  what  side  tif 
Franoe  was  die  emperor,  as  Dake  of  Austria,  td  make  his  al>- 
tack  ?  If  the  empire  were  at  peace  with  Ft^nce,  ym\M  it  be 
the  interest  of  the  emperor,  4)r  would  it  be  in  his  power,  to 
iulfillik  engagement  with  us  {or  oontimiing  the  wwr?  We 
were  maw  in  a  peeuliar  stage  of  die  business,  and  it  4Moantfe  na 
to  >eon»der our  sitaation  very  attenUvefy.  Four  milliions  weve 
to  be  given  to  the  ^mperot:,  *for  which  he  was  to  furnish 
200,000  men,  and  perhapa  two  iniHibns  more  for  a  fwopor- 
tionate  iidditbn  of  men.  No«v  ebt^uld  it  not  be  inq«dred, 
ahouM  Slot  die  House  be  satisfied  that  this  was  in  the  emperor^s 
fKiwer  ?  He  knew  many  well-informed  men  wko  'doubted  it 
^QBceedin^y.  He  believed  the  ^nperor  bad  it  not  in  his 
fMiwer;  rat  he  was  sure  the  Heme  ought  to  know  (hatha  had 
both  theipower  and  the  indination,  \x£&9e  they  granted  hiaft 
sfoeh  a  sum  of  money. 

.    Me  now  came  to  die  emperor's  resoarces,  and  Us  abifil^  to 

fny  the  intere^  which  the  ri^t  honoumble  gendemmi  said 

•mights  safely  depended  upon.    To  this  the  answer  *was  short : 

If  me  right  honourable  gentleman  were  a  better  ai^er*--lf 

cfveiy  thing  he  had  said  mete  true  — if  even  the  emperor  had 

«tiU  ^«ater  vesoutsces,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  pmmade 

those  wiho  -seldom  judge  amiss  where  their  uwu  interest  is 

concerned,  namely,  those  who  had  money  to  lend,  men  who 

wove  bett^  judges  of  tM  solvency  ef  it  borrower  than  a^ 

juinister  coidd  bew    l^ese  w«re  tibe  menthe  minister  shodld 

jiave  ccntvinced  «f  4he  stahltity  and  wedkih  of  the  bank  of 

ViMima.     Had  lie  done  so  ?     By  no  meims.     The  omp^or 

fad  ^tek^  tried  them  upon  bmer  terms  than  were  keld  out 

:by4lie  pposent  lottu,  and  had  completely  faikd.     He  woidd 

aay,  ^completoly  failed ;  if  not,  let  Ate<»pepim^t  be  ti*icd  again. 

it'signi^diiothing^o  mako'paneg^ics  in  AeSt  Heme  i^pca 

4Aif' good  >&ith  and  honoar  of  the  eo^eror,  anicl  upon  <thit  aoi* 

wem^y  <if  the^bankcif  ^iexana.    Lcjt  Ae  nmnster  go  into  tlva 

oity  4foA  hear  Ae  Ojmnon  of  monied  men.    The  answmpit  Mi 

wsy-to^ess.    It^eminded  him  of  \i^t heliad  said *thoolhe# 

day-ob^the  veidietof  a  jwry:  ^'The  verdict  *is  <  tabt;gi^/ 

«fifd  that  satififfieswft  of  the  ItmoGettoe  of  the  aconsed.^    "Wst^ 

miiswW'd'iiioniediiten  t0%be^eai|)eporwouldbe,  ^IvHfl^^dt 

lend^yiNi  my  money  upon  your^own  secmi^;'^    Hiis  would 

WH^  htai  of  the  inscdveney  of  the^mp^or.    Now  let  it %e 

-talfared  mhut  >m  iuu^B/aniVy  tose,  ^1^  in  the  event  df  the 

in^aror  ilfl&U&if ^i»^&|^ii)^    Ife^dfisredaUgb  tatedf 
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interest  upon^his own  security*    We^enabledhioi  fajr the  pro- 
posed loan  to  borrow  at  a  low  rate^  and  as  mooey  and  credit 
were  both  marketable,  we  lost  precisely  the  difference.     The 
right  honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  doubt  this,  but.it  coold 
easily  be  illustrated:  suppose  he  bad  a  ship  of  .the.  value  ci 
ao,ooo2.  which  was  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies  without  ccmvoy : 
suppose  it  to  be  taken,  what  would  be  the  exact  loss  ?  Ask  the 
insurance  broker  the  value  of  the  insurance,  and  that  would 
be  the  amount  of  the  loss.  •   This  loan  was  more  objecttoaafale 
^yen  than  a  subsidy.     Subsidies  in  general  were  paid  bfy 
;monthly  instalments,  and  if  the  seryioes  stipulated  for  were 
not  performed,   we  could,  stop  farther  payments^  as  in  the 
ijase  of  the  King  of  Prussia.     But  could  we.  do  so  here  ? 
JBy.no  means;  for  if  the  emperor  should  fail  at  any  time  to 
;iulfil  his  engagement,  we  should  still  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
;vW>le  amount  of  the  loan.     If  he  should  Xail  to  pay  the 
interest,  we  should  have  to  raise  450,000/.  a  year  to  make  it 
good,  while  for  the  same  sum  we  could  bonrow  ten  milMom 
fin  our  own  account.     What  secudty  had  we  that  the  em«- 
peror  would  be  able  to  fulfil  his  engagements?  We. all  knew 
^that  his  subjects,  as  well  as  those  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  were 
l|itiani|uou8  in  iheir  wishes  for  peace.     Should  be  listen  to 
thepi,  and  withdraw  entirely  from  the  contest,  could  we  with- 
i^aw  from  the  payment  of  the  loan  ?  No;  the  credit.  (^  this 
Q9Untry  would  be  pledged  for  the  whole  ;sfum,  and.it  might 
lie  impossible  for  us  to  recover  a  shilling  of  it.     The  right 
J^onourable  mntleman  had  said  much  on  the  .revenue  of  the 
iSpap^QT'     He  wished  he  had  stated  the  particulars,  and  the 
fprpli^  after  defraying  the  chaiges  u^on.it.     The  Austrian 
itiTietherlaiids  were  the  security- omred  lor  theibrmer  loan,  but 
they  wc^r^  now  gone.    Did  the  minister  hi<nself  really  believe 
^e  state  qf  the  emperor's  revenue  to.  be  such  as  to  enable 
Jum  to  pay  ?  If  he  was  not  able^  we  might  pronounce  as  many 
pauMyrics  on,  his  honour  as  we  pleased,  .hut  after  all  we  must 
payfor  him.     He  instanced  thet  case  of  the  Silesian  loan, 
where  the  late  King  of  Prussia  refused  to  make  good  the 
engagement  to  private  lenders.^   If  that  mooiarch,  for  despot 
lie  must  not  be  called,  could  find  a  pretext,  for. re&sing  to 
pay  private  individuals,  with  how.  much  more  ease  might  a 
|Hretext  be  found  between  two  nations?  The<  situation  of  die 
Vountry  was  indeed  calamitous,  but  not  so  calamltoua  as  it 
amst  soon  become  if  this  measure  were  adopted.    This  iooa 
9!Fas  to  enable  the  en^ror  to.  continue  the  war:  only  for  tw^ve 
fnpnths.     Would  the  minister  say  that  this  war  would. be 
t^mninated  within  that,  period,,  or  that  if  it  QoiMUimed  loogfor  ' 
the  emperor. must  not  come  every  yeair  for  a^jtike^or  :a  leijBer 
j^pp^f  We^  should  remeioher  :Uie  fiAWoes  SktAl^  Hvml.^ 

1(5 
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Spain:,  he  niight,  and  probably  would,  0i>me  for  our  assis- 
tance, if  peace  was  nol  soon  a^c^  i^on  between  him  and 
the  French.  This  was  not,  as  lie  had  been  told  on  ^a  former 
occasion,  the  language  of  peevishness  and  passion ;  what  he 
had  already  said  had  been  verified  by  the  event,  and  what  he 
was  now  saying  he  had' too  .much  reason  to  apprehend  would 
be  verified  in  the  same  manner.  Was  th^  right  honourable 
gentleman  confident  that  the  war  would  terminate .  with  the 
next  campai^  ?  And  was  he  jsure  that  this  war^  which  he  had 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  order,  mo;*ality,  and  religion,  and 
with  the  concurrence  and  for  the  safety  of  all  Europe,  would 
not  at  last  fiiU  entirely  upon  .us ;  that  we  should  not  have  to 
pay  all  the  expaice  of,  it  on  the  part  of  Vienna,  Sardinia, 
'Naj^es, .  Spain,  and  ourselves?  That  we  should  not  have,  in 
short,  to  pay  for.  the  armies  almost  of  the  whole  world?  Ho 
might  be  asked,  if  we  did  not  do,  this,  what  should  we  do? 
He  would  answer,  add  this  money  to  our  naval  strength, 
and  d^end  upon  our  own  exertions,  instead  of  depending  on 
treacherous  allies;  for  then  we  might  b^  able  even  yet  to 
sustain  six  or  seven  more  campaigns;  but  by  the  present 
system  that  would  be  impossible.  The  conduct  of  ministers 
was  highly  censurable  for  their  want  of  caution  in  this  war. 
•  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Dutch  were  not  cordially  with 
us  in  this  war,  and  the  event  had  justified  the  opinion*  How 
stood  the  case  with  respect  to  the  other  powers  ?  Were  the 
subjects  of  the  different  states  attached  to  this  cause  against 
the  enemy?'  He  feared  that  if  we  compared  them  together^ 
we  should  find  they  were  not^  He  had  reason  to  know  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  actually  refused  to  put  his  troops 
under  the  command  of  a  British  general,  for  fear  they  would 
revolt.  He  believed  the  same  apprdiension  Was  entertained 
of  the  Austrians.  He  wished  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York  could  but  take  a  chair  in  that  House,'  and  give- them 
the  information  he  was  possessed  of  upon  that  subject;  for  he 
was  convinced  that  the  effect  of  that  information  would  be, 
that  we  could  have  no  rational  hope  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  Prussians  and  the  Austrians  in  the  next  campaign.'  This 
being  our  situation,  the  questipn.was,  i^hether  it  was  prudent 
in  us  to  go  on  with  such  enormous  loans,  or,  to  tr^i^t  to  ourr 
selves,  to  offer  peace,  but  to  prepare  for  war  ?  He.was  tsaxe 
he  knew  which  was  the  wiser  course,  and-  it  was  not  his  firab 
if  that  House  did  not  adopt  it;  if  we  went  on  upon  sttdi 
'measures  as  that  which  was  now  proposed,  We  should  drive 
ourselves  rapidly  to  ruin,  for,  in  point  of  extravagance  and 
folly,  this  measure  was  never  equalled  at  any  period  of  the 
^existence  of  this  country.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
faid.s!;ated,.  that  this  loan  was  not  to  affect  tH^  i^ifpply  pf  the 
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jear.  80  mnch  the  worse,  for  Amii  the  pecple  nmuld  nol 
now  feel  the  effects  of  iC,  and  it  might  coiae  iqx>n  Aem  m 
a  sudden  when  they  were  unprepared  §&r  it,  and  the  danga 
ef  that  sort  of  delusive  hope  of  security  was  one  of  the  gren^est 
evik  that  could  happen  tp  a  pec^le.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  if  this  business  was  to  ^  on,  the  better  way  would  be 
to  provide  for  it  at  once,  by  raking  taxes;  then  the  people 
would  see  the  real  situation  they  were  in,  and  would  know 
what  burdens  they  must  bear;  whereas,  Ihe  other  mode  only 
tended  to  deceive  for  the  present,  in  order  to  miJce  their 
distress  at  a  future  day  the  more  i&itoierable*  There  woe 
many  other  otgections  whidi  he  bad  to  this  measure,  but 
these  he  might  perhaps  submit  at  a  future  period.  Mr.  Fox 
Aen  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  di  the  words  after  the 
word  <*  desire,^  AoxM  be  left  out  of  the  address. 

Tke  itaestien  beii^  put,  **  Thai  die  words  preposed  by  Mc 
Woi;,  to  be  U&  out,  stand  part  of  the  question/'  tibe  Houae  ibvided : 

T^Uers.  TMers* 

V  .  e  XMr,  Rose       1  ,^,         ^r^^,  f  Mr.  Whitbread  7  ^ 


mr 
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FdfTumy  26.   . 

MR.  WIIAERFORCE  recalled  the  attenden  of  the  House  ta 
the  subject  of  the  slave  trade.  He  reminded  the  Houses 
iSbaX  a  fermal  resolutipn  had  passed  in  the  ^essi^n  of  )  792,  that 
altar  the  expiration  of  the  moath  of  January,  1796,  it  should  no 
longer  beiaimJ  to  import  A&ican  negroes  into  ^e  British  colonies 
4ind  plantations.  He  recapitulated  the  chief  motives  that  bad 
led  to  this  detepnination ;  such  as  the  barbari|;y  of  the  practice, 
and  the  excessive  loss  of  seamen  in  the  unidiolesome  climates 
where  that  trade  was  carried  on.  He  adverted  to  the  reasonings 
adduced  to  prove  its  impolicy,  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
nearly  the  whole  House,  that  they  were  justly  foun&d.  He 
Strongly  objected  to  the  idea,  that  civiUzatiQu  &st  floucidied  00 
aea coasts:  some  persons,  he  observed,  had  traivelled  three  bun- 
4^^  miles  from  Sierra  Leone^ .  into  the  interior  parts  pf  Afiicsi 
jand  had  discovered  civilized  people,  inhabiting  considerable  towns, 
^possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  and  of  many 
more  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  than  were  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants on  the  sea  shore.  He  took  notice  of  the  manifest  dis- 
position of  the  newly  imported  negroes  io  rise  agabst  the  whte 
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pecq[de»  and  of  the  eoDsequent  necessity  of  mamtaming  a  &a« 
merous  military  force  to  keep  them  in  awe  and  subjecticm.  He 
concluded  hj^  moving,  <<  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  at  a  time  to  be  limited.''  He 
was  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Grey.  Mr.  Barham  moved,  '^  That  the 
debate  be  adjourned  till  this  day  six-^months,"  and  was  supported 
b>y  Mr,  Dent,  Mr.  East,  Mr.Dundas,  and  others. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  often  as  the  present  subject  had  been 
agitated,  he  vievired  it  as  of.  such  importance,  that  li^tx»uld[ 
not  content  himself  with  ^ving  merely  a  silent  vote  on  a 
question  on  which  his  heart  wb»  so  much  interested,  and  every 
leeling  of  his  mind  engaged.  He  had  distinctly  said  {rpxa 
the  banning,  that  there  was  no  regulation  of  the  trade,  which 
he  could  assent  to,  except  with  a  view  to  its  complete  aboli- 
tion; and  it  was  then  he  had  made  use  of  the  expression 
allnded  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  <^  Would  they  consent 
to  regulate  robbery  and  methodize  murder?"  To  copfi^e 
themselves  merely  to  regulation,  appeared  to  bim  to  be  a  sort 
of  crooked  policy,  and  a;  departure  from  the  unalterable  prin- 
i^iples  of  niorality  and  justice.  The  case  had  been  stated. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  if  such  an  object  cpuld  be  effected, 
to  diminish  by  regulations  the  frequency  pf  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, even  than  to  prohibit  its^ commission?  His  answer  wa% 
that  no  speculative  advantage  from  such  regulations  could 
outweigh  the  great  moral  disadvantage  of  any  legislatiire 
affording  their  countenance  to  murder.  If  there  was  a  coun^^ 
try  in  which  cannibalism  prevailed,  oiight  we  to  bring  men 
fr<nn  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  heing  (fovoured,  because,  by 
being  in  our  hands,  the  trade  might  be  attended  with,  fewer 
victims  than  would  otherwise  be  sacrificed  to  the  savage  appe- 
tites of  those  destroyers  of  men  ?  Ought  the  British  legislature 
to  become  the  agents  or  protectors  of  so  inhuman  a  traffic? 
The  greatest  evil  would  be  removed  if  <mce  the  parliament 
withdrew  their  sanction  from  the  practice  of  the  slave  tradi^t 
One  good,  at  least,  had  resulted  from  the  dispussiop :  no  (me 
was  now  found  tp  defend  the  trade  itself. 

The  honourable'  gentleman  (Mr.  Barham)  who  exposed  the 
original  motion,  had  stated,  that  he  was  as  great  an  enemy  to 
the  trade,  and  as  anxions  for  its  abolition,  as  the  honouraUe 
mover  himself.  The  Africa^  trade,  he  should  ever  cpQtend, 
was  a  system  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  which  desraiied  every 
man  whp  practised,  and  ev^  legislature  whi£  saiictioned 
it.  Widi  respect  to  the  question  m  the  prppriety  of  the  time^ 
Jbe  could  not, help  advertingto  the  delav  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  House  of  }^ords^  Their  Lordships  mi^ht,  no  doubt^ 
j^re  thdr  reasons  i^  the  dihitory  mpde  which  they  bad 

VOL.  V.  c  c 
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adopted  in  treating  the  question :  he  did  not  know '  those 
reasons,  and  till  he  knew  what  they  were,  he  was  bound  to 
reqject  them.     But  this  was  the  very  reason  why  the  House 
cf  Commons  ought  not  to  let  the  question  alone,  but  to  bring 
it  forward  for  fresh  discussion,  till  something  effectual  should 
be  done  in  the  business.     The  resolution  of  the  House  was 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  the  month  of  April,    1792;  during 
the  remainder  of  that  session,  their  lordships  had  allotted  six 
days  to  the  subject,  and  examined  seven  witnesses;  the  next 
year  they  had  allotted  five  days,  and  examined  also  seven 
witnesses;  but  the  year  following,  they  had  appropriated  only 
three  days,  and  examined  not  more  than  two  witnesses.     It 
was  to  be  remarked,  that  during  the  small  remainder  of  the 
year  1792,  they  had  done  much  more  than  in  either  of  the 
subsequent,  years;  and,  if  they  proceeded  in  the  same  way, 
what  day  or  part  of  a  day  they  might  devote  to  the  subject  in 
the  present  session,  was  a  matter  of  nice  calculation.     An 
honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  House  had  voted 
their  resolution  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in   1796,  at  a 
late  hour;   a  circumstance  which,    surely,   was  not  by  any 
means  unusual  in  debates  on  important  subjects.     He  had 
said  also,  that  it  was  voted  by  compromise:  admitting  the 
fact  to  be  so,  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  had,  undoubtedly, 
as  great  a  right  to  an  equal  share  of  the  benefit  of  tfiat  com- 
promise as  their  opponents.     But  the  House  had  not  only 
come  to  this  resolution,  but  had  come  also  to  several  others^ 
tending  to  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  trade;  such  as  putting 
an  end  to  the*  foreign  trade.     But  all  this  the  honourable 
gentleman  saiid  the  House  had  done,  trusting  that$  previous 
to  the  year  1 796,  they  might  come  to  their  senses.     If  they 
were  mad  in  coming  to  these  resolutions,  and  trusted  that, 
previous  to  the  period  when  they  were  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  they  would  come  to  their  senses,  this  was  the  most 
singular  species  of  insanity  of  which  he  had  ever  heard.     But 
there  was   another  circumstance  which  deserved   attention. 
At  that  time  the  table  of  the  House  was  covered  with  peti- 
tions; from  all  parts  of  the  country.     Was  it,  then,  only  to 
get  rid  of  the  public  pressure  of  the  petitions  that  they  had 
come  to  these   resolutions?    If  the   House  did   not   e£^ 
tually  follow  up  their  resolutions,  their  conduct  tirould  most 
certainly  admit  of  such  an  interpretation ;  nor  did  he  know 
how  he  should  be  able  to  refute  it.     It  was  a  serious  things 
that  a  bodv,  subsisting  upon  public  opinion,  whjch  he  ooftt^ 
tended  to  be  particularly  the  case  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, should  preserve  the  consistency  of  their  character,  and 
the  respect  their  pfjpceedings  ought  at  all  times  to  be  entitled 
to.     Had  any  thing  been  stated  by  the  opponents  of  tfc* 
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abolition  to'  prere  that  the  'forioet  eakiilations  of  the  hoi 
notirable  gentleman,  (Mr.  WilbeTforce^)  with  reispect  to  liW 
posfflibility  ef  keeping  up  the  supply  of  slaves  without  any 
additional  importation,  were  fallacious,  or  to  show  that  they 
were  not  as  solid  as  they  appieared  to  be  persuasive  and  con* 
wincing?  Another  argument  had  been  drawn  firom  the  ext 
^etence  of  the  war,  and  the  danger  apprehended  from  the 
slaves.  Do  you  wish  then,  said  Mr.  Fox,  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  whom  you  dread  ?  The  most  dangerous  slaved 
had  always  been  described  to  be  those  who  were  newly  im^ 
ported.  When  the  importation  should  be  abolished,  the 
condition  of  the  existing  slaVeis  would  be  rendered  better, 
and  the  ground  of  ^eir  disponCent  removed.  But  atn  hoi' 
lumrable  gentleman  had  said,  th^t  they  would  be  dissatisfied 
if  the  importation  from  Africa  Was  abolished;  that  tjie  d^y 
.of  the  arrival  of  the  new  skves  was  to  the  others  a  day  of 
joy  and  of  triumph.  He  did  not  jknow  the  fact,  nor  was  he 
.disposed  to  «fivy  the  pleasures  of  any  description  of  men ;  but 
he  cotild  not,  upon  any  principle,  account  for  such  an  infernal 
joy,  such  a  detestable  jubilee,  as  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  described.  In  proportion  as  their  numbers  were  few,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
bctt^  tusated.  If,  however,  they  were  so  extremely  ignorant, 
so  miserably  short-idghted,  as  to  feel  any  satis&ction  from 
tl^  arrival  <£  other  slaves,  their  infat|iatio^  and  blindness 
^ere  no  grounds  why  the  House  should  not  (fecide,  by  put-* 
tii^  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  that  the  days  of  their  jubilee,' 
arising  from  the  accession  of  complmions  in  ttrretchedness, 
sbould  be  for  ever  terminated.  But  it  had  been  staged,  that^ 
during  the  war,  the  trade  had  been  suspended.  If  such  wal 
ijie  case,  |t  was  only  necessary  to  pa^s  a  Ixll  in  order  to  pre-* 
vent  its  renewal.  The  efiect  c^snch  a  bill,  it  was  contended, 
would  only  be  to  revive  the  trade ;  but  this  was  pushing  the 
argument  to  a  pitch  of  extravagance  to  which  he  could  liot 
assent.  It  was,  indeed,  saying,  that  even  if  the  bill  wa$ 
passed,  it  would  not  prevent  the  importation  ^  slaves.  He 
was  aware  how  exceedingly  (difficult  it  was  to  carry  into 
exBCvAion  any  measures  that  militated  against  the  private 
interests  of  individuals.  But  the  same  thing  applied  to  all 
prohibitory  and  revenue  talis;  such  ds  those  which  imposed 
restricticms  on  smuggling,  &c.  If  they  took  so  much  paiind 
fi»r4he  object  of  revenue,  ought  they  not  to'  do  as  much  ini 
a  cause  on  which  the  hcmour  atid  reputation,  and  if  tbo 
hop&our  and  repotadcm,  the  existence^  of  the  country  de« 
peoded?  Much  had  been  said  by  the  honourable  noover  whrdbt 
had  received  no  answer.  If  the  French  should  succeed  in 
i^eir  p^  of  Itainiiig^  disciplining,  tnoA  arming  the  negroe% 
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might  it  not  be  neoeesaiy  fiv  w  to  oppose  tkem  by  die 
same  means?  In  such  a  situation)  we  should  sordy  have 
much  more  to  hcpe  from  having  treated  the  negroes  wilh 
kindness  and  conndcnce,  than  from  having  adc^tdi  the  con- 
trary system*  In  that  view  of  the  subject^  if  we  continued  to 
bring  new  slaves  from.  Afirira,  we  were  in  &ct  importing  not 
so  much  wealth  and  strength,  but  so  much  weakness,  discon- 
tent, and  rebellion.  Mr.  Long  had  mentioned,  in  his  History 
of  Jamaica,  that  the  newly-imported  slaves  were  the  most  dan* 
gerous*  In  proportion,  then,  as  we  increased  the  iroporta- 
tiop,  we  increased  the  danger.  If  all  sense  of  humani^  was 
extinguished,  if  lustice  hm  lost  its  empircy  the  House  ought 
to  pass  a  bill  prohibiting  the  importation,  in  order  to  remoTe 
the  danger.  Much  hful  lately  been  urged  of  the  danger 
arising  from  the  importation  of  French  principles.  The  im* 
portatiop  of  men  smarting  with  a  sense  of  recent  WTongs  and 
injuria  and  not  taught  to  expect  any  milder  treatment  than 
that  which  they  had  already  experienced,  was  more  dangerous 
than  the  imp(»tation  c^  any  French  princijples  whoever. 
Every  fresh  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  was  a  new 
ground  of  hope  to  the  French,  and  of  danger  to  the  British 
possessions.  With  respect  to  what  had  been  urged  of  the 
situation  of  the  slaves  being  much  better  than  that  of  the 
lower  orders  in  this  country,  he  did  not  carry  his  philanthropy 

auite  so  far  as  to  be  prepared  to  vindicate  the  continuance  of 
le  trade  upon  any  sucn  reasoning.  Why  did  not  we  send 
our  own  countrymen  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  a  situation 
which  was  stated  to  be  so  much  better  than  their  own  ?  Why 
should  we  go  so  far  as  Africa  to  force  the  poor  negroes  from 
their  native  soil,  in  order  to  place  than  in  a  situation  pre- 
iferable  to  that  of  the  subjects  of  this  country  ?  Why  should 
we  be  so  wild  in  our  beneficence,  as  to  tear  them  from  con- 
tented misery,  and  obtrude  upon  them  a  happiness  which  they 
disliked  ?  In  short,  he  had  heard  no  argument  against  the 
abolition,  that  was  founded  on  fair  and  ingenuous  principles. 
He  bad  heard  one  argument,  that  the  means  now  proposed 
were  not  the  mpst  proper  means  to  bring  about  an  aboUtion. 
To  this  he  had  only  to  answer,  tht^  when  they  had  an  im- 
portant object  in  view,  it  was  natural' for  them  to  take  the 
most  plain  and  obvious  means  of  arriving  at  their  end.  He 
thought  that,  ^v^n  if  they  should  not  succeed  in  the  ol|ect  of 
effecting  a  coipplete  abolition,  it  was  material  to  do  away  the 
greatest  of  all  evils,  that  of  a  British. parliament  giving  ooun* 
(enance  to  the  esdstence  of  a  crime  tne  most  atrocious  in  the 
records  of  history.  No  moral  evil  could  be  greater  than,  that 
Uiose  who  argued  for  injqstice,  violence,  robbery,  and  xnur- 
aer»  when  they  could  not  avail  diemselves  of  r^usoning,  should 
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b^  able  to  urge  on  their  side  the  authority  of  parliament.  On 
this  ground,  ne  considered  as  highly  meritorious  the  deckr- 
ations  of  the  honourable  mover  and  of  his  honourcdile  friend, 
that  they  would  not  let  the  subject  sleep,  but  revive  it  by  fresh 
discusaons,  till  they  should  succeed  in  effecting  their  deject 
of  a  complete  abolition  of  this  infamous  and  disgracefid 
traffic 

The  question  bein^  put  on  Mr.  Barham's  motion,  That  the  de* 

bate  be  adjourned  till  this  day  six  months,  the  Hoiise  divided  a 

Tdkrs.  TdUrs. 

V, A  c  I Wr.  Jenkinsonl  ^^  ^^^^  ("Mr.  E.  J.  Eliotl    ^, 

Y"s  {sirW.YoungpS.— -NoEsJ^^^  g^j^  j    61. 

.    Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  was  consequently  lost. 


Mr.  Fox's  Motion  tovL  a  ^Jommiitee  on  the  State  of 

THE  Nation,  . 

March  24* 

TN  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  move,  that  the  House  should  resdlve  iCaelf 
mto  a  committee  df  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  state  of 
Ae  nation;  Similar  motions,  he  observed,  had  often  been 
made,  diough  they  seldom  had  been  effectual;  and  unaoubt* 
edlysome  dlowances  ought  to  be  granted,  nor  ought  tJbe 
House  ever,  in  truth,  to  agree  to  do  it,  without  having  reasons 
stated  to  them  of  strcmg  political  necessity,  arising  from  tht 
circumstances  of  the  country,  the  relative  situation  of  other 
countries,  strong  instances  of  misconduct  in  ministers^  or  such 
other  grounds  as  should  justify  the  representatives  of  the 
pec^le  in  resorting  to  one  of  the  most  solemn  modes  of  inr 
quiry  known  to  tl^  constitution.  There  were  some  circqm^ 
stances,  he  was  aware,  in  which  that  House  -woxAd  not  agree 
with  him  in  opinion ;  but  there  were  othek^  in  which  he  believed 
lliere  would  be  but  one  sentiment  Whatever  opinion  gpn- 
demen  might  have  formed  of  the.  general  state  of  Eurx^e^ 
and  of  our  prospects  from  the  prosecution  of  the  systeqi  in 
"whidi  we  were  engaged,  however  they  might  clash  aii^  to  ^e 
measures  to  be  pursued,  there  was  one  object  in  which  they 
must  all  unite,  namely,  that  such  wafi  the  present  state  of  this 
country,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  House 
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of  CoauiKxns  dioiild  stand  high  widi  its  conititiienl^,  and  that 
it  should  acquire  their  confidence,  by  the  attention. and  regard 
vhich  they  paid  to  their  essential  interests. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  he  was  about  to  make,  it  was 
not  a  new  one ;  he  had  made  a  similar  one  in  the  year  1 777  *» 
a  time  which  was  then  considered  as  critical  and  perilous; 
HiiQ.  though  the  Hoiise  did  not  think  it  expiedient  to  accede  to 
his  motion,  they  could  not  resist  the  great  truth  of  the  danger 
in  which  the  country  stood,  and  in  which  they  felt  themselves 
by  the  surrender  of  our  army  at  Saratoga.  If  the  situation  of 
the  country  was  omsidered  as  critical  and  perilous  then,  how 
ton^aratively  insignificant  were  the  dangers  of  that  moment 
to  those  of  the  preset !  Misfortunes  now  threatened  every 
part  of  the  empire.  Though  at  that  time  the  majority  dif- 
fered from  him  as  to  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  coun- 
try, they  did  not  think  it  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  House 
to  decline  going  into  an  inquiry  at  so  awfiil  and  momentous 
a  crisis ;  they  thought  that  they  could  not  discharge  their 
duty  to  their  constituents,  when  great  expence  was  to  be 
incurred,  and  great  risks  to  be  run,  by  refusing  to  iaqoke 
into  the  state  of  the  nationj  by  which  all  the  strength  of  our 
mean's  would  be  fairly  compared  with  the  justice  and  value 
of  the  object  to  be  obtained,  and  a  retrospect  would  be  had 
of  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  our  afiairs. 

It  was  obvious  that,  there  was  now  much  dKssatisfiictioil  in 
the  country^  not  arising  from  the  influence  of  French  prin- 
tiples,  about  which,  undoubtedly,  there  Was  much  difference 
of  opinion,  but  from  die  natural  e£Eect  of  a  system  whidi 
had  produced  so  much  misfortune  and  disgraces  a  conse- 
quence whidi  all  the  events  of  the  war  had  served  to  heightaa, 
lis  well  as  all  the  measures  taken  at  home;  There  was  not 
m  mere  roaj(»rity,  he  said,  there  was  almost  a  unanimi^  in 
fiivour  of  loyakjr ;  <  but  still  there  were  some  dissatisfied  minds, 
ind  their  number  was  daily  increasing.  These  dissatisfiu;* 
lions  had  not  manifested  themselves  by  plots  and  conspiracies^ 
the  eadstcuce  of  which  he  always  had  and  still  doubted;  bat 
thev  did  exist,  and  their  Origin  was  not  aSsOted  to  be  oon- 
eefued;  They  arose  firom  the  idea  that  the  House  of  Gom- 
mons  wiis  not  the  representative  of  the  peqple — not  even  .vir- 
tually die  representative  of  the  people — for  they  did  not  take 
upon  themselves  the  guardianship  of  their  ri^ts,  nor  Aew 
the  smallest  alacrity  in  tdae  superinlendance  of  their  interests 
1^  such  an  opinion  had  gone  forth^  what  ^better  argmnent 
eomld  the  persons  who  were  desirous  to  ga]n';»>o9elytes  faave^ 
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.  than,  to  sayt  that  even  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present^  the 
House  of  Commons  could  sit  still  without  bringing  the  exe^- 
.cutive  government  to  accJount;  without  even  going  into  an 
inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  the  nation,  arid  into  the  measures 
which    had    uniformly    produced    such   calamity    and    dis- 
aster ?  This  argument  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
known  fact,  that  the  general  wish  of  the  people  was  for  peace, 
to3  that  even  those  who  were  originally  the  most  loud  and 
vehement  declaipiers  for  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  war, 
were  now  eager  for  opening  the  door  to  an  immediate  nego- 
tiation, and  for  the  return  of  peace,  and  no  longer  anxious  to 
Catch  at  obstacles  to  ti'eaty,  but  were  truly  and  feelingly  con- 
vinced that  peace,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  was  an  object  to  be 
coveted  above  every  advantage  that  could  be  gained  by  the 
war.     If,  when  the  public  opinion  was  so  changed,  the  House 
siiould  maintain  a  blind  and  impliciit  confidence  in  minister?,, 
qnd  should  only  shew  themselves  desirous  of  imposing  burdens 
on  the  people,  and  of  supporting  measures  which  were  t6 
ii^duce  new  burdens,  not  only  without  driving  ministers  to  ne- 
gotiation, nor  even  to  account  for  the  millions  of  money  and 
oceans  of  blood  which  they  had  squandered,  but  resisting  a 
motion  to  inquire  into  tlie  use  that  they  bad  made  of  the  con- 
fidence already  granted  them,  what  must  be  the  advantage 
which  was  given  to  all  the  persons  in  the  country,  who  were 
desiirovs  to  spread  .the  dissatisfaction  which  they  felt,  and  to 
prove  their  asisertion$,  that  that  House  was  ii?  reality  lost  to 
ajl  the  functions  for  which  it  was  designed  ?   There  weire  no 
means  by  which  their  arguments   could  be  so  well  counte- 
nanced, ao^d  by  which  they  could  so  effectually  spread  the  dis^ 
satisfaction  which  they  themselves  felt.     In  what  way,  exc^t 
by  invidious  distinctions  of  declamations  against  the  present 
xvunistry,  could  men  like  himsielf,  who  loved  the  British  con- 
stitution, he  able^Q  defend  it?    How  could  they  say  that  the 
QOij^titution  was  jessentiaJly  good,  when  the  House  of  Conpi- 
iQO^s  suf&red  s^ch  a  train  of^misfortunes  to  pass  before  them> 
not  ^erejy  without  punishment,  but  without  inquiry?  They 
n^ig^t  be  asjked  what  they  had  to  say  in  excuse  for  their  su- 
fineness,  or  what  possible  answer  they  could  give  to  the  just  . 
charge  of  relinquishing  their  du^ty,  and  of  resisting  the  ge- 
^ral  iKoice  of  the  people?    They  mj^t  say,  that  the  conatr- 
^tttt^n  covild  not  be  essentially  good,  under  which  lessatten- 
ti9n.  was  paid  to  tl;iie  people  even  than  in  arbitrary  govern- 
n^epits.     He  had  Always  thought  that  the  best  defence  of  th^ 
^cpn^tJytutiqn  of  Ei^^id  w^  ^ot  that  it  tallied  with  the  th^* 
pries  of  ^y^c^ilative  mep,  not  tliat  in  it;s  letter  there  was  morp 
appie^ance  of  regard  tp  the  abstract  ideas  of  liberty  than  w^ 
to  be  fPiM^d  in  its  sp^it.^d  practice ;  but  that  it3  best  defence 
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was  its  Essential  uses,  its  best  cbaractiir  was^  that  it  had  |>r6- 
duced  substantial  happiness  to  man.  Take  away  this  arga- 
fnentj  and  leave  it  to  those  tvho  were  dissatisfied  with  oar 
government  to  call  upon  its  defenders  to  look  at  its  practice, 
and  to  say  that  our  executive  goveminent  had  gone  on  for 
two  years  in  a  system  which  involved  an  expence  of  blood . 
and  treasure  beyond  comparison,  in  an  object  which  had  been 
never  explained,  by  measures  which  had  uniformly  failed,  in 
which  every  one  event  had  been  marked  either  by  disaster, 
'  or  disgrace,  or  by  both ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
House  of  Commons  abetted  the  govei^ihent  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  course,  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  Contend 
th{it  the  theoretical  beauty  of  the  constitution  could  be  iHus^ 
trated  by  its  pi-actice.  They  would  naturally  say.  If  this 
constitution  be  practically  good,  what  constitution  can  be 
jpractically  bad?  What  was  the  true  character  of  a  bad  go- 
vernment ?  That  the  measures  of  a  prince,  though  wicked 
and  flagitious,  might  be  persevered  in  for  a  time  against  the 
interests  of  his  people.  This  wad  not  always  true;  for  the 
inost  deq)otic  princes  had  not  always  been  able  to  keep  their 
ministers  in  defiance  of  the  indignation  of  the  country.  If  it 
were  possible  for  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  to  pers^Vete  in 
thdt  measures,  under  such  a  series  of  disasters  as  we  had  suf- 
fered, not  only  without  responsibility,  but  even  without  in- 
quiry, then  the  moist  just  accusation  against  despotic  govern- 
ments would  be  appli^ble  to  this;  and  thus  the  advocate^  for 
the  British  constitution  would  be  deprived  of  their  very  best 
argtunents  foi*  its  defence. 

Convinced  of  this,  he  thought,  that  if  he  did  nothing  but 
state  to  the  House,  that  we  hid  been  now  two  years  engaged 
in  a  war,  in  every  part  of  which  we  had  fidled,  in  which  all 
Our  measures  had  been  disastrous,  in  which  we  had  lost  the 
object  for  which  we  at  first  pretended  to  undertake  the  war, 
and  ill  which  our  enemy  had  gained  more  than  the  wildest 
imaginations  of  those  who  drove  us  into  it,  ever  ascribed 
eitiber  to  theii^  ambition  or  to  their  principles,  he  should  re- 
quire no  further  inducemeilts  to  prevail  on  a  House  of  Com- 
mons that  was  eager  to  discharge  its  duty,  to  go  into  acom- 
foittee  ou  the  state  of  the  natioh.  He  would  not,  jiowever, 
content  himself  with  this  general  argument*  Ati  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  nation  would  divide  itself  into  various  branches. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  him,  in  the  course  of  the  short 
time  that  he  could  hope  to  engage  their  attention,  to  go 
through  the  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  which  fbrdUy 
called  upon  the  House  to  go  into  this  inquiry;  he  should  state 
only  a  few,  but  these,  in  his  mind,  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
them,  if  they  regarded  their  duty,  to  agree  with  him  in  ius 
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motion;  for  he  owned  he  did  not  think  it  possible  for  any 
description  of  men  to  commit  their  reputation  so  far  as  to 
assi^  that  they  had  doiie  their  duty  to  their  constituents,  If 
th^  refused  the  inquiry. 

Hie  dtate  of  the  nation,  (continued  Mr,  Fox,)  as  I  have 
just  said,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  considered  in  various  hghts. 
First  of  all,  as  to  our  own  resources  with  respect  to  m<;n ;  / 
with  respect  to  money ;  and  with  respect  to  the  using  of  those  / 
men  and  that  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  in  which  we  ^ 
are  engaged.  But  these  resources  of  men  aiid  money,  and 
the  manner  ih  which  they  ar^  16  be  lised,  are  not  only  to  be 
considered  by  themselves,  but  we  are  likewise  to  consider 
from  whence  those  resources  flow  —  the  state  of  population, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country*  When  we  have  done  this,  we  must  go  next 
into  a  consideration  of  our  connections  abroad.  We  must 
take  a  survey  of  our  allies,  the  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
theiii^  the  situation  of  those  allies,  and  the  state  not  otily  of 
their  will,  but  their  power  to  dct,  and  to  serve  the  commoii 
cause.  And  even  when  these  points  are  considered,  there  will 
remain  others  of  equal  importance  to  be  discussed :  I  mean 
with  respect  to  the  principles  on  which  we  have  hitherto  car- 
ried on  the  war,  and  on  which  we  are  likely  to  continue  it. 
It  is  material  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  war,  particularly  of 
thifif  kind,  which  has  been  qutuified  by  so  many  different 
epithets,  and  on  which  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  so  peculiarly 
fixed;  it  is  material,  I  say,  that  in  such  a  war  we  should  in- 
variably maintain  the  character  of  moderation,  humanity  and 
justice,  without  which  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  also 
support  the  character  of  vigour  and  exertion,  of  wisdom  and 
prudence.  These  are  part,  and  not  the  least  important,  of 
the  resources  of  a  country.  They  are  important  in  another 
view,  because  it  is  essential  to  consider  whether  we  have  car- 
ried on  the  war  with*  justice  and  vigour,  with  wisdom  and 
prudence;  and  though  I  believe  the  contrary  will  turn  out  to 
be  the  case;  yet  if  it  should  appear  that  the  war  was  not  only 
just  in  its  origin,  but  that  we  have  acted  in  the  prosecution  of 
it  vigorously  and  wisely,  then  I  am  afraid  the  result  will  be 
complete  despair.  If  our  conduct  in  the  management  of  the 
war  has  been  marked  with  vigour  and  wisdom,  and  we  have 
he&i  more  than  two  years  exhausting  our  resources  ineffec- 
tuidly ;  I  wish  to  know,  if  neither  from  a  chance  of  measures 
nor  a  chance  of  councils,  I  have  any  reason  to  look  for  better 
success  in  me  future  operations  of  this  war ;  I  wish  to  know, 
I  day,  what  other  inference  1  can  draw  but  that  of  absolute 
irremediable  despair?  If  that  be  the  case,  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation  will  be,  that  confidence 
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jougbt  to  be  given  to  the  king's  ministers;  For  however  ca- 
lamitous the  present  state  of  the  country  may  be,  if  it  was 
broughtabout  without  any  fauh  of  theirs,  undoubtedly  confi- 
dence ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  them.  But  even  in 
this  case  an  inquiry  will  be  material,  because  it  will  lead  to 
6  discovery  of  the  true  causes  of  our  failure,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent distresses  of  the  country,  and  prove  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  which  experience  has 
taught  us  cannot  be  obtained.  The  enquiry  will  be  even  ad- 
vantageous to  ministers,  by  shewing  that  they  have  acted  with 
justice,  wisdom  and  vigour,  in  the  steps  which  they  have 
taken,  though  they  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  result*  But 
if  it  should  turn  out,  as  I  suspect  it  will,  that  ministers  have 
not  acted  according  to  any -of  the  principles  I  have  now  stated; 
if  it  should  appear  that  they  have  neither  acted  with  justice 
^nd  humanity,  nor  with  wisdom  and  vigour,  then  it  is  possible 
that  the  object  may  still  be  obtained,  Uiough  the  means  must 
be  varied.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  if  ministers  have 
acted  with  justice  and  vigour,  theii  the  result  must  be  perfect 
despair;  and  it  belongs  to  this  Mouse  to  force  ministers)  if 
unwilling,  to  abandon  an  object,  which  a  period  of  upwards 
of  two  years  has  proved  to  be  unattainaUe.  For  that  object^ 
^hich  experience  has  shewn  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
ordinary  means,  must  be  bad,  and  ought  no  longer  to  be 
pursued. 

Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  first  branch,  I  have  pre- 
mised, that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  with  accuracy  to 
^he  House  the  loss  of  men  in  this  contest;  and  if  the  House 
goes  with  me  into  a  committee,  I  should  certainly  wish  to 
Jhave  laid  before  them  an  accurate  return  of  the  loss  of  men 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war.  First,  with  re- 
spect to  the  loss  of  the  British  as  the  most  important  part  of 
the  subject,  we  have  had  a  paper  laid  before  us  this  session, 
which,  from  what  appears  on  the  face  of  it,  cannot  possibly 
be  correct.  I  have  compared  it  with  other  accounts,  on  which 
I  admit  I  have  not  the  highest  reliance,  those  detailed  in  the 
X'Ondon  Gazette;  and  I  find  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  loss  of  men  9s  stated  in  the  gazette,  and  that  in  the  paper 
which  now  lies  on  our  table.  The  paper  upon  the  table,  by 
giving  a  return  of  the  privates  only,  and  by  omitting  to  give 
any  r^urn  of  the  ofiicers,  Serjeants,  drummers,  &<^  diminishes 
our  loss  in,  appearance  at  least  one  tenth.  There  are  also 
losses  mentioned^  although  perhaps  not  specified  in  the  gazette, 
of  which  no  reijturn  is  to  be  found  in  this  paper.  Tnere  is 
one  general  item  to  which  I  wi^h  to  advert ;  an  account  of  a 
.considerable  loss  about  the  pdi  of  May,  and  of  which  jpo 
tlPtice  yrh^tev^j:  ^  tai^efi  jia  th^  paper  upon  the  tuble#    I  have 
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hetad  there  was  some  loss  of  British  at  Nieuport :  British 
standards  were  tak^n  at  Valenciennes  and  Conde;  and  there- 
fore there  must  have  been  a  loss  of  British  troops  also  in  that 
i]uarter.     The  loss  at  Bergem-op-Zoom  is  not  enumerated  in 
this  account.     I  mention  Uiese  circumstances  to  shew,  that  if 
any  gentleman  imagine  that  there  was  no  Idss  of  men  during 
the  last  campaign,  except  what  appears^from  the  paper  on  the 
table,  they  deceive  themselves  grossly ;  and  tliere  is  but  too 
inudi  reason  to  sn|:^ose,  that  ministers  have  concerted  ampng 
themselves  to  make  the  loss  of  British  appear  less  consider- 
able than  it  really  is.     I  have  seen  returns,  which  I  believe  to 
be  authentic,  which  make  the  number  of  British  in  the  month 
of  September  last  26,000  men.     Now,  are  there  any  hopes^ 
when  that  army  shall  come  home  (and  the  sooner  it  comes 
home  the  better^}  that  the  loss  out  of  that  number  will  not 
.be  much  greater  than  we  have  been  ttfught  to  believe  ?    Ai^ 
.there  any  hopes  that  half  of  that  number  will  return?   A  list 
of  the  wounded,  killed  and  missing  will  not  be  sufficient,  be- 
cause undoubtedly  in  every  army  there  is  much  mortality  not 
included . under  what  is  generally  called  the  loss  of  men; 
therdbr^  instead  of  calculating  the  loss  from  the  number  of 
kiU^,  wounded,  and  missing,  we  must  examine  the  general 
state  of  the  army.     We  must  compare  its  numbers  at  dif- 
f&p&at  periods^  and  include  mortality  of  every  kind.  We  must 
not  only  look  to  the  army  in  Flanders,  but  we  must  look  to 
6wt  army  wherever  it  is  stationed,  whether  in  the  East  or 
West  Indi^,  or  on  the  continent.     We  must  also  attend  to 
the  number  of  recruits  that  have  been  enlisted  since  the  com* 
oa^sno^pentof  the  present  war,  and,  by  oomparii^  the  number 
of  these  and  the  genial  state  of  the  army  at  differ^t  tixnes, 
^liidge  from  a  view  of  the  whole  circumstances  what  has  hemi 
the  r^al  loss  of  men.    If  we  follow  this  method,  which  I  tak^ 
to  be  the  oply  just  mode  of  calculation,  then  I  believe  we 
^«haU  find  that  the  Loss  ai  men  sustained  in  this  war  has  been 
sueh  as  will  make  every  thinking  man,  who  knows  any  thiqg 
of  the  atalie  of  the  population  of  this  country,    reelect  s^* 
xionsly  whether  we  can  afford  to  substitute  new  armies  for 
the  old. 

But  we  ought  to  ascertain  not  only  the  loss  of  wea  in  the! 
British  army  and  navy,  but  also  the  loss  of  all  troops  in 
BritiA  pay. .  W^i^  that  artiqjie  comes  to  ))e  stated,  I  believcf 
mis  eliaU  fimi  the  loss  to  be  even  greater  than  that  of  th^ 
i^tislL  That  loss,  it  is  en^idenf^  linust  likewise  be  takea  into^ 
the  account.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  w^e  consider  th^t  this  is 
a  war  in  w)»ich  we  cannot  ac^  but  through  the  raedjnm  of 
great  eo^tin^ntid  idljanQes,  ittbaoomQs  a  most  materid  part  of 
tlie  eoimiiem^QM  tp  Mate  also  Ihe  loss  <»(  our  -  aUiiss.    Is  it 
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or  is  it  not  true,  that  in  the  coane  of  the  last  campai^ 
only,  the  number  of  prisoners  of  wftr  who  surrendered  to  th6 
French  republic  amounted  to  moi^e  than  60,000  men  ?    If 
this  be  trne^  ought  it  not  to  induce  a  British  House  of  Com- 
inotis  to  go  into  this  inquiry  before  we.{)Jroceed  further  in  a 
war  which  has  brought  so  many  calanlffies  upon  all  who  have 
had  any  share  in  earrying  it  on,  and  which  has  occasioned  so 
dt^eadml  an  exhatisiion  oF  blood  and  treasure?   Ought  we  not 
to  ^o  into  a  committee  of  inquiry,  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
real  state  of  our  population,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
country  is  able  to  bear  such  drains  of  moi  for  the  purposes  of 
war  i     If  we  go  into  this  inquiry,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that,  during  the  last  campaign  only,  more  than  60^000  men  of 
all  descriptions  surrendered  to  the  French  republic    It  k  siip- 
|)osed,  and  I  trust  it  is  true,  that  this  country  has  of  late  years 
increased  greatly  in  population.    That  increase,  however,  has 
not  been  in  proportion  to  its  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity* 
From  some  documents  which  were  recently  laid  before  the 
House,  we  find  that  the  number  of  houses  in  Great  Britma 
jiow  paying  taxes  to  government,  does  not  materially  differ 
iVom  the  number  of  houses  paying  taxes  to  government  in 
1777,  a  period  of  ei^teen  years,  during  whicn  we  are  8iq>- 
pdsed  to  have  advanced  considerably  both  in  point  of  wealth 
and  splendour.   I  know  that  many  persons  reject  this  account, 
and  say  it  cannot  be  true,  because  it  is  contrary  to  genial 
observation.     Now,  with  respect  to  houses  paying  taxes,  it 
most  certainly  is  correct:  and  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the 
great  increase  of  houses  of  late  is  of  such  as  pay  taxe%  or  of 
cottages  of  the  lower  sort  which  are  exempted?    I  have  one 
more  observation  to  make  on  this  paper.     In  looking  it  over, 
I  inunediately  turned  mv  eye  to  those  places  where  I  con* 
cdved  the  population  had  most  increased.     I  looked  at  Mid- 
dlesex and  Lancaster,  and  I  found,  according  to  this  paper, 
that  the  increase  there  has  been  omsiderablei  and  likewise  in 
tome  other  plaoeisi ;  but  that  in  other  counties  of  Great  Britain 
this  increase  scans  to  be  balanced  by  a  general  decrease ;  and, 
therefinre,  the  paper  on  the  table^  though  not  wholly  to  be 
reUed  on,  is  not  wholly  to  be  rejected.    The  increase  in  the 
two  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Lancaster,  which  I  have  just 
mentionied,  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.     The  re- 
sult, then,  seems  to  be,  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  diatit  cannot  afibrd  to  repair  the  loss  of  Uood 
which  it  has  already  suffered*  by  the  war. 

But  it  inay  be  said  that  his  majesty  has  other  dominions 
from  which  resources  of  men  mav  be  procured.  I  particu- 
larly alltide  to  Ireland,  to  which,  before  I  sit  down,  it  may  be 
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pro|)er  for  me  to  adrert.  There  is  no  one  drcumstfine^ia 
which  our  aister  kingdmn,  from  h^r  happy  oonnexion  with 
this  country,  is  of  more  importance  than  in  the  number  oi. 
men  which  she  furnishes  to  me  army  aiid  navy  ei  Greait  Bri- 
tain in  time  of  war;  and  if,  by  any  strai^  and  crooked 
poliqr,  that  country  should  be  alienated  in  ai&ction  from  this, 
and  lose  that  zeal  which  has  commonly  <Ustin|^ished  her  in 
the  public  cause— I  say,  if  any  misguided  pohcy  should  un- 
fortunately produce  such  an  efiect,  it  is  obrious  that  all  the 
observations  I  have  made  on  the  population  of  this  ooaotry, 
and  its  inadequacy  to  support  sudi  a  ruinous  war  as  that  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  will  be  strengthened  to  a  degree 
which  diose  who.  are  not  well  acquainted  with  this  Sttb}ect  can 
Scarcely  conceiye. 

The  next  article  of  resource  which  I  mentioned  is  that  of 
money.  We  have  in  the  course  of  this  war  funded  somewhat 
above  fifiy  millions,  and  when  we  add  to  that  die  increase  of 
unfunded  debt,  we  shall  find  we  have  already  incurred  an  ex- 
pence  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  millions,  and  thepcarma- 
nent  taxes  which  have  been  imposed  in  consequence  of  the 
present  war,  cannot  at  this  moment  be  much  less. than  three 
millions  sterling.  Now  it  is  said,  that  though  the  permanent 
taxes  of  the  country  have  been  increased  in  order  to  supply 
tiie  exigences  of  the  state,  yet  they  are  not  such  taxes  as  wUl 
be  felt  by  the  people  in  general.  How  far  some  of  them  have 
been  well  sdected  or  not,  is  a  question  on  which  I  shall  not 
take  up  the  time  of  tiie  House  to  discuss.  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  if  they  are  necessaiy,  they  must  be  borne,  «mess  better 
can  be  substituted  in  their  place.  But  to  say  that  the  taxes  of 
last  year,  and  particularly  those  of  the  present,  wiU  not  fall, 
and  mil  with  terrible  weight,  oh  the  middling  ranks  of  the 
people,  is  to  speak  without  any  knowledge  of  the  situaticm  of 
tite  epunti^.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  pi*oper  to  tax  luxuries  in 
preference  to  the  necessaries  of  life:  it  is  proper  to  tax  bes^ 
vily  the  higher  orders  of  society,  because  tl^y  are  well  able  to 
bear  the  burden.  But  it  bas  b^n  &Uely  supposed,  that  in 
pr(^ortion  as  the  rich  are  taxed  the  poor  are  xjelieyed.  In 
the  present  state  of  this  country,  those  taxes  which  minist^*s 
<^1  taxes  on  luxuries  fall  heavy  indeed  on  the  most  numerous 
dass  of  society,  and  consequently  must  fall  with  peculiar  pre&* 
aurei  on  the  poorest.  The  icdea  of  imp<)sing  tax^s  which  sjbaljl 
fidl  uptm  one  class  only,  and  shall  in  no  degree  be  felt  by  the 
otters,  howeyer  plausible  in  theory,  is  in  &ct  an  idle  dream. 
We  cannot  lay  a  tax  on  the  poor  that  will  not  fell  on  the  ri^; 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  not  possible  to  impose  ft  tax  on 
the  rich  which  will  n(^  be  ^t  by  the  poor. 
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But  let  us  admit  for  a  moment  tbat  these  three  millioiis  are 
not  a  burden  too  heavy  for  the  people  to  bear—  if  thb  waris 
jto  go  on,  let  me  ask  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite, 
whether  he  has  considered  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  im^ 
posing  bunlcns  for  the  next  campaign  to  as  great  an  amount, 
find  possibly  to  a  much  greater  thw  any  which  this  country 
has  yet  experienced  ?  For,  if  the  war  goes  on,  our  burdens, 
must  necessariiy  increase  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its 
.duration.  Let  it  not  be  said  in  answer  to  this,  <^  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof/'  This  is  not  an  answer  fit  for 
a  statesman  to  make,  nor  is  it  the  answer  which  a  British 
House  of  Comnions  ought  to  receive.  This  House  ought  to 
/calculate  on  the  continuance  of  the  war,  auji  to  consider  what 
are  the  resources  by  which  it  is  to  be  supported.  We  ought 
to  consider  how  for  the  people  are  able  to  bear  more  taxes, 
and  the  different  branches  of  our  trade  and  manu&ctures  capa? 
ble  of  supporting  additional  duties,  for  that  more  will  be 
necessary  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  is  what  no  man  will 
idispute.  Do  not  all  these  cirpumstances  incontestably  prove 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  this  House  to  go  into  an  exa- 
mination of  the  {H'esent  state  of  the  country,  and  to  prove  to 
our  constituents  and  to  the  people  at  large,  that,  as  we  have 
not  q)ared  their  blood  and  treasure,  so  we  will  not  spare  our 
own  labour  or  responsibility  ?  It  is  only  by  entering  into  this 
investigation,  and  by  comparing  the  object  with  me  means, 
that  we  can  determine  whether  we  ought  to  renounce  the  object, 
or  change  the  means  by  which  that  object  is  to  be  obtained ; 
or  whemer  we  are  to  continue  the  same  hopeless  object  mih 
the  same  hopeless  means ;  whether  with  the  same  administra- 
tion, with  the  same  advisers,  we  are  to  persevere  in  a  system 
which  has  hitherto  produced  nothing  but  misfortune  and 
mis^y. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  our  resources  are  supportrd  by  &e 
trade  and  inanufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  these  are  in  a 
piost  flourishing  condition.  In  onier  to  see  how  for  this  assets 
tion  is  well  founded,  let  us  a  little  examine  the  state  of  the  trade 
and  nmnufacturesof  the  kingdom;  and  first  of  its  manufactures. 
I  wish  Ho  refer  to  those  counties  where  the  mdnufoctures  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
and  to  know  of  gentlemen  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  those  counties  than  I  can  pretend  to  be^  what  efied 
the  present  war  has  had  upon  them.  I  wkih  to  know  whether 
the  manufactures  have  not  been  most  materially  injured  by  ^ 
Wsu* ;  and  whether  the  circumstance  of  their  appearing  to  have 
tfal^red  less  last  year  than  in  the  year  preceding  was  not 
owing  to  our  gaining  the  possession  of  the  Fxench  West^India 
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islmtdfi*  I  wish  to  know  whether  this  .was  not  one  of  tiie  fot*' 
tunate  dmcumstances  which  had  the  effect  of  affording  a  tem^ 
porary  relief^  but  to  the  duration  of  which  we  cannot  look 
with  any  reasonable  prospect  On  a  former  day,  when  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  opened  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
year,  flourishing  accounts  were  given  of  ^the  amodnt  of  our 
e:$ports  of  British  manufactures  in  the  years  1792,  .1793,  *^d 
1794.  We  were  told  that  the  exports  in  the  year  1792^ 
amounted  to  upwards  of  eighteen  millions  sterling ;  that  the 
exports  in  the  year  1 793  were  less  than  those  of  1792,  by  four 
millions ;  and  that  the  exports  in  the  year  1794  exceeded  those 
of  1793  by  two  millions,  and  consequently  were  only  two  mil*- 
lions  short  of  1 792.  Now^  the  loss  of  tlie  first  year  of  the  war 
being  two-ninths  of  the  whole  exports  of  British  manu&c* 
f  ures,  must  strike  at  the  very  root  of  our  commerce.  This  is 
a  loss  which  must  impress  every  man,  and  must  go  to  affect  the 
very  basis  of  our  prosperity.  The  circumstance  of  the  ex-^ 
por^s  of  British  manufactures  last  year  being  two  millions 
more  than  they  were  in  1793,  ^®  easily  to  bb  accounted  for* 
I  appeal  to  those  gentlemen  who  are  best  accjuainted  with  the 
commercial  districts  of  the  kingdom,  whether  it  was  not  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  sanguine  speculations  of  some 
in^chants  in  consequence  of  our  lately  acquired  possessions  in 
the  French  Wei^^India  islands.  I  would  ask  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  coqnty  palatine  of  Lancaster,  what  has 
been  the  diminution  of  population'  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war.  I  have  seen  papers  myself,  the  contents 
of  which,  if  the  proposed  inquiry  is  entered  upon,  I  i^all  state 
to  the  House.  According  to  those  papers,  the  diminution  of 
population  and  of  manufactures  in  Manchester  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  truly  alarming. '  We  have  no  very  accurate 
jSiode  in  Great  Britain  of  ascertaining  the  population  of  the 
country.  We  have  no  better  method,  I  believe,  than  by 
taking  the  number  of  marriages  and  baptisms.  I  have  se^i 
papers  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  parishes  in  the  most 
populous  part  of  Lancashire;  and  the  diminution,  taken  from 
ft  cakulation  of  marriages  and  baptisms,  is  in  some  places  one 
half,  in  others  one  third,  and  in  none  less  than  one  fourth. 
In  all  th^e  is  a  diminution,  and  in  the  largest  parish  of  Man« 
ciiester,  it  k  estimated  at  one  half;  and  that  to  a  number  so 
large,  as  to  make  the  total  diminution  of  the  inhabitants 
amount  to  about  twelve  thousand.  That  this  should  be  the 
eooae^u^nce  of  the  war,  is  exceedingly  natural.  But  I 
would  ad(  the  House  whether,  when  the  very  existence  of  the 
jCOttiHry  is  at  stak^  it  does  not  become  them  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  wlikh  can  only  be  done  by  sin  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
0ttr  piipulalion  andofoi/r  nmnufactutes,  ini^^d  of  trusting  to 
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die  abrard  and  idle  expreaBions  of  the  inexhamtible  resources 
of  the  country.  The  infonnation  we  might  receive  fix>m  a 
serious  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  our  population,  might 
induce  us  to  change  our  means,  or  perhaps  to  change  our 
object 

Now,  Sir,  another  part  of  the  resources  of  this  country  is 
our  trade  and  commerce,  as  distinffuished  from  our  manu- 
factures. With  respect  to  the  tram  of  this  country,  when  I 
made  a  motion  last  year  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Admiralty,  after  taking  considerable  pains  to  state  a 
varie^  of  instances,  where^  as  I  conceived,  the  Admiralty 
were  highly  negligent  of  their  duty  in  not  prot^ecdng  the  trade 
of  die  counti^,  I  received  this  short  answer  —  <<  Look  to  the 
low  rate  of  insurance."  Having  found  that  to  be  an  argfv- 
ment  so  powerful  with  the  House,  I  took  some  pains  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  insurance^  and  will  state  some  cir-f 
cumstances  on  this  subject,  which  appear  to  me  to  affi>rd 
sufficient  ground  for  goin^  into  the  proposed  inquiry.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  motion  respecting  the  Admiralty  might 
give  rise  to  an  opinion  among  the  underwriters,  that  it  would 
induce  ministry  to  be  a  little  more  attentive  to  the  protection 
of  our  trade  in  future,  so  as  to  make  the  risk  somewhat  less. 
I  am  not  now  deciding  whether  that  be  true  or  false;  but  it 
certainly  was  calculated  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  insurance, 
The  feet,  however,  is,  that  insurance  from  that  time  has  been 
uniformly  rising,  untU  it  has  come  to  its  present  most  enor- 
mous rate^  a  rate  so  enormous  as  the  House  may  perhaps 
find  some  difficulty  to  believe,  till  the  fact  shall  be  ascertained 
1^  an  inquiry.  At  present,  insurance  from  this  country  to 
Jamaica,  and  to  the  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  with  9II 
the  alliances  we  possess,  is  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  late  Ame- 
rican war,  when  this  country  had  to  contend  with  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  America.  With  $0  many  powers  in 
confederacy,  and  France  now  our  single  enemy,  insurance  to 
the  West  Indies  is  as  high  a9  it  was  at  tbi^t  time  when  we  had 
so  many  powers  leagued  against  us,  and  when  the  fleets^of 
France  and  Spain  united  were  confei»edly  superior  in  number 
to  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain.  With  re^ird  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean trader  strange  to  tell  I  at  this  period,  after  all  that  we 
have  escpended  on  the  fleet  there^  insurance  to  that  quarter  is 
much  in  the  same  situation  as  it  was  during  the  last  war. 

With  respect  to  the  trade  with  Spaia  and  Portugal,  the 
present  rate  of  insurance  will  appear  to  be  as  high  as  I  hare 
now  stated  it.  With  r^pect  to  the  state  of  onr  trade  with 
SptiBf  1  understand  that  it  is  totally  stopped  with  some  of  die 
pcHTts  of  that  country,  on  the  ground  that  insunmoe  is  so 
high  that  the  trade  cannot  be  carried  on.    The  insurance 
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from  Great  Britain  to  Bilbo%  or  to  Barcelona,  is  from  twenty* 
five  to  thirty  guineas  per  cent,  and  to  add  to  this,  the 
merchants  are  not  only  obliged  to  insure  the  cargo,  but  also 
the  premium  on  it,  otherwise  they  would  only  receive  70L  ia 
the  hundred :  admitting  the  premium  to  be  irom  twenty-five 
to  thirty  guineas,  the  real  rate  of  insurance  must  then  be 
from  thirty-six  to  thirty-seven  per  cent.  Now,  whether  it  is 
possitfle  that  the  trade  of  this  or  of  any  other  country  can  sup* 
port  such  a  rate  of  insurance,  it  is  for  those  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  this  subject  than  I  am,  to  explain.  I  believe 
no  trade  whatever  can  go  on  with  this  rate  of  insurance^  and 
therefore  another  mode  has,  I  understand,  been  adopted: 
that  a  great  part  of  our  manufactures  have  been  sent  to  Ham* 
burgh,  and  from  thence  have  been  conveyed  in  neutral  vessels 
to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  same  fatality  that  has  accompa^ 
nied  every  part  of  the  war  has  been  felt  here;  the  price  of 
insurance  between  this  country  and  Hamburgh,  which  was 
formerly  only  one  or  one  and  a  half,  has  now  increased  to  ten 
per  cent.  When  this  subject  was  last  before  the  House,  facta 
were  adduced  to  shew  that  insurance  was  not  only  very  lovf, 
but  extremely  advantageous  to  the  underwriters.  But  is  not 
the  fact  now  directly  the  reverse  ?  Has  not  the  credit  of  the 
underwriters  been  greatly  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
losses  they  have  lately  sustained  ?  Although  individual  under« 
writers  may  be  found,  who  will  underwrite  policies  at  seven 
per  cent.,  merchants  prefer  paying  companies  ten  per  cent,  on 
account  of  their  superior  security.  So  low  is  the  credit  of  the 
underwriters !  This  clearly  shews  that,  high  as  the  premium 
is,  it  has  not  been  high  enough  to  insure  the  underwriters,  I 
mention  these  facts,  with  respect  to  insuri^nce,  because  with* 
out  them  my  argument  would  liave  been  incomplete*  I  have 
not  stated  the  present  rate  of  insurance,  with  any  view  to 
shew  how  ill  our  naval  force  has  been  employed  for  the  pro« 
tection  of  our  trade ;  but  I  have  stated  it  merely  to  provd  that, 
from  the  high  price  of  insurance,  there  is  ever}'  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  trade  and  commerce,  the  great  basis  on  which  our 
revenue  stands,  are  affected  in  a  considerable  d^ee,  an4 
therefore,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  in^ortance  to  consider  the 
real  state  in  which  at  present  we  stand. 

I  now  come,  Sir,  to  the  next  point  to  which  I  alluded  -^ 
1  mean  our  connection  with  other  nations.  It  is  hardly  ere* 
dible  that  a  British  House  of  Commons  should  so  &r  forget 
their  duty,  as  to  vote  away  sums  never  before  heard  of;  and 
persist  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  without  ev^n  knowing 
whether  we  have  allies,  or  if  we  have  any,  who  they  are; 
what  are  their  situation  and  circumstances;  and  what  their 
abilities  and  inclinations.    It  is  matmal  for  this  House  to 
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know  \vKo  the  allies  of  this  country  are,  I  have  frequently 
asked  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
questions  with  respect  to  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, but  I  have  never  received  any  satisfactory  answer.  Is 
the  King  of  Prussia  an  ally  of  this  country,  at  this  moment, 
or  is  he  not?  Am  I  to  take  it  for  granted,  without  giving  my- 
self the  trouble  to  inquire,  whether  so  material  a  personage  is 
Or  is  not  our  ally  ?  I  know  he  was  our  ally  by  treaty  in  1 788  ; 
I  know  he  was  our  ally  by  convention  in  1793  '  *^^  farther, 
that  he  was  our  ally  by  subsidy  in  1794 :  but  I  ask,  whether 
he  is  our  ally  at  the  present  moment?  Did  the  King  of  Prussia 
fulfil  the  treaty  for  which  the  subsidy  was  granted  ?  If  he  did, 
Vrhy  was  it  discontinued?  If  he  did  not,  ought  not  this  House 
to  be  apprised  of  his  breach  of  faith  ?  Ought  not  this  House 
to  be  informed  of  the  moment  in  which  he  ceased  to  be  our 
ally  ?  It  is  indispensably  necessary,  for  the  honour  of  this 
country,  that  this  House  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  whole  of  this  business ;  for  without  that  knowledge  we 
cannot  pass  a  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
If,  when   we  go  into  this  inquiry,  we    find   that   he    has 

'  kept  his  engagements  with  this  country,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  do  justice  to  that  much  injured  monarch.  But  if,  as  I 
suspecJt,  he  has  not,  is  it  not  fit  that  this'  House  should  call  to 
account  the  king's  ministers  for  having  squandered  away  such 
immense  sums  of  the  public  money?  An  inquiry,  in  every 
point  of  view,  will  be  productive  of  advantage ;  for,  by  going 
into  a  committee,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  see  distinctly  whether 
the  King  of  Prussia  has  fulfilled  his  treaties;  and  if  he  has,  I 
am  sure  this  House  will  be  disposed  to  do  ample  justice  to 
§0  good  a  prince.  But  if  the  contrary  shall  turn  out  to  be  t}ie 
case,  if  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  notoriously  failed  in  the 
f)erfbrtnance  of  his  engagements — is  it  not  material  that  this 
House  should  declare  its  indignation  at  such  a  conduct,  and 
shew,  that  the}'  will  not  tamely  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  duped 
by  ahy  prince  in  future  ?  If  the  King  of  Prussia  is  no  longer  an 
ally  of  ours,^  what  becomes  of  his  other  treaties?  Let  mere- 
Aiind  the  House,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  to  send  into 
the  field  62,000  men,  but  that  we  were  only  to  pay  for  30,000. 
in  coijsequence  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  he  was  to  furnish  us 
t^ith  32,000  men,  without  any  additional  subsidy;  what,  then, 
h^s  become  of  that  tt-eaty  ?  We  readily  gave  a  subsidy  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  furnish  Us  with  30,000  ttieta.  He  was 
bound  by  a  former  treaty  to  furnish  us  with  32,000  meti  for 

nothing;  but  it  now  turns  out  that  we  have  not  only  lost  Ae 
36,000  men  we  subsidised,  but  also  the  32,000  we  were  to 

&ave  for  nothing  in  virtue    of  his  previous  engagements. 

Now  I  ask,  is  such  conduct  to  be  bottie?  and  are  ^ve  to  be 
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told  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  alliances  with  re- 
gular governments,  and  of  the  dependence  to  be  placed  on  " 
the  T^ular  government  of  Prussia  ?  France  is  not  a  regular 
government,  and  we  have  heard  much  of  the  danger  of  treat- 
ing in  any  shape  with  her :  but  Prussia,  we  were  told,  we  may 
rely  on;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  instead  of  having  what 
we  stipulated  and  pai/d  for  in  the  last  instance,  we  lose  what 
we  were  entitled  to  by  previous  agreement.  '  And,  notwith* 
standing  this  flagrant  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  British 
House  of  Commons  consents  to  squander  away  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  to  lose  the  whole  army  supposed  to  be  purchased 
by  it,  merely  because  the  minister  chuses  to  say  he  is  not  in- 
formed of  tne  particulars  of  the  breach  of  that  treaty  \  The 
question  now  is,  whether  this  matter  is  to  be  inquired  into  or 
not?  The  minister  adds,  that  even  admitting  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  has  not  sent  into  the  field  the  armies  he  undertook 
to  send,  it  is  not  thence,  in  fairness  of  reasoning,  to  be  inferred, 
that  cmr  other  allies  will  not  be  faithful  to  their  engagements. 
I  have  heard  it  asserted  in  this  House,^that  the  King  of  Prussia 
continued  to  execute  a  part  of  his  stipulation  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  that  the  payment,  on  our  part,  was  discontinued 
when  he  foiled  in  the  performance  of  his  engagement.  It  was 
esseited  by  an  honourable  baronet,  that  the  part  he  acted 
was  more"  beneficial  to  the  common  cause,  than  if  he  had 
strictly  and  literally  conformed  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Let  this  curious  assertion  be  inquired  into  and  ascertained. 
If  it  shall  be  proved,  let  the  House  do  their  duty,  and  render 
justice  to  that  ill-treated  monarch ;  let  them  declare  that  mi* 
nisters  have  acted  towards  him  with  treachery  and  injustice ; 
<)r  if  not,  let  them  do  justice  to  ministers,  and  declare  that 
tfa^r  conduct  has  been  wise  and  upright. 

But,  Sir,  I  have  at  this  moment  no  certain  means  of  in^ 
formation  as  to  what  we  have  to  look  for  from  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  I  have  read  in  some  of  the  newspafDers  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  sending  a  large  army  to  the  Rhine,  and  in 
odiers,  that  he  conmders  the  Rhine  as  a  proper  boundary  for 
France ;  it  is  said  by  some  that  he  is  marching  towards  Wes^ 
phalia  against  the  Freiach,  and  by  others,  that  he  is  marching 
against  die  allies.  Now,  we  ought  to  know  precisely  the  truth, 
i  wish  to  ascertain  what  probability  there  is  that  he  will  be 
iomt  ally,  that  be  will  be  our  enemy,  or  that  he  will  remain  in 
a  state  of  neatrality  ?  What  demands  have  been  made  from 
this  country  with  a  view  to  an  explanation,  and  in  what  man* 
ner  he  has  treated  the  applicaticms  of  the  British  ministry  for 
that  purpose?  I  want  to  know  what  communications  have 
|>Msed,  ^id  what  remot^trances  have  been  made;  for  re* 
aioip0trano€6  must  have  been  made,  or  Bainisters  mufethei^e 
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grossly  neglected  their  duty.  The  treaty  of  1788  was  adc- 
rensive  treaty.  France  declared  war  against  us ;  and  there- 
fore, say  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  we 
were  forced  into  the  war  by  their  aggression.  I  confess  I 
shall  doubt  their  sincerity,  unless  they  have  called  upon  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  perform  his  treaty.  Although  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  might  say  to  the  ICing  of  Prussia,  "  We  have 
been  attacked  by  France,  and  therefore  call  upon  you  to  assist 
us,  agreeably  to  your  treaty,"  that  monarch  might  have  replied, 
"  No;  I  know  better,  though  you  have  procured  a  confiding 
parliament  to  say  so;  you  were  the  aggressors,  and  therefore 
I  am  not  bound  in  consequence  of  my  treaty,  which  was  only 
defensive,  to  furnish  you  with  30,000  men."  I  ask  the  House, 
whether  they  can  so  far  betray  their  constituents ,  as  to  go  on 
without  inquiring  what  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia  has 
been  towards  this  country,  and  what  our  conduct  has  been 
towards  him. 

There  is  another  answer  which  may  possibly  be  made  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  which 
would  explain  the  assertion  of  the  honourable  baronet.     He 
may  say,  "  The  object  of  this  war  was  not  the  saving  or  gain- 
ing of  this  or  that  particular  province,  the  capture  of  a  towD, 
or  the  recovery  of  a  fortress.     The  object  of  it  was  the  sup- 
pression of  those  jacobin  principles  that  were  subversive  of 
all  regular  governments."     He  may  say,  (as  has  been  stated 
by  an  honourable  baronet,)  "  I  have  done  better  for  you  than 
you  have  done  for  yourselves.     It  was  essential  to  crush  jaco- 
liin  principles  in  Poland.     You  fought  for  morality,  religion, 
and  social  order.     I  fought  to  suppress  those  anarchical  prin- 
ciples which  went  to  the  destruction  of  all  regular  govern- 
ments.     Who  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  conunou 
Qguse — he  that  took  «  town,  a  city,  a  fortress,  or  an  island, 
or  he  that  prevented  jacobin  principles  from  taking  root  in 
Poland,  and  dashed  the  cup  of  rising  freedom  from  the  lips 
of  that  abominable  people  ?"  The  destruction  of  even  one  man 
— the  destruction  of  Kosciuscko — who  by  his  cliai*acter  gave 
credit  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  by  the  ardour  of  his  zeal 
animated  the  sacred  flame  in  every  congenial  bosom  through- 
out Europe  —  what  signified  the  recovery  of  Flanders,  or  the 
preservation  of  Holland,  to  the  capture  of  Kosciuscko  ?    The 
destruction  of  this  m^n,  and  with  him  of  the  seeds  of  growing 
Jiberty,  tended  more  to  the  success  of  the  real  cause  of  the 
jconfederacy,  than  any  co-operation  with  their  troops  which 
might  have  been  the  means  of  saving  Holland  or- of  recover- 
ing Brabant.     If  so,  the  counUy  should  know,  through  the 
medium  of  this  House,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  have  ad- 
vanced twelve  hqudred  thousand  pounds  to  the  Kong  of 
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Prussia,  to  enable  him  to  subdue  Poland;  for  without  our 
assistance,  he  could  not  have  effected  what  he  has  done  in 
that  country ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  employed  in  that  quar- 
ter, he  would  have  done  as  much  for  the  common  cause 
against  France  as  he  has  done  — which  is  just  nothing.  Does 
it  not  become  us  to  inquire  into  this  business,  in  order  that 
we  may  drive  disgrace  from  ourselves  to  those  on  whom  it 
ought  to  attach  ? 

The  King  of  Prussia,  I  suppose,  is  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  our  ally ;  but  if  he  is,  let  us  look  to  his  ability,  and 
consider  how  far  he  is  to  be  depended  upon.  From  an  au* 
thentic  paper,  I  find  him  stating  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  his 
situation ;  in  which  he  declares  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him 
to  continue  the  war.  He  announced,  about  twelve  months 
ago,  that  he  had  actually  begun  to  withdrt^w  his  troops  from 
the  Rhine  homewards  on  the  ground  of  his  incapacity,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  support  such  large  armies;  and 
he  continued  to  withdraw  his  troops  until  he  received  assist- 
ance from  us.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that,  without  additional 
pecuniary  aid  from  this  country,  whether  willing  or  unwilling, 
he  is  totally  incapable  of  prosecuting  the  war ;  and  therefore, 
if  we  are  to  look  upon  him  as  an  ally,  he  must  be  subsidized 
or  hired;  nay,  possibly,  we  may  be  obliged  to  purchase  his 
neutrality — and  even  in  that  case,  I  know  not  but  he  may 
make  us  pay  for  every  one  of  his  troops.  Considering, 
therefore,  the  King  of  Prussia  as  much  more  likely  to  assist 
thcj  French  than  to  co-operate  with  us,  we  must  regard  him 
as  a  person  gone  off  from  the  alliance. 

I  now  come  to  our  great  friend,  the  emperor.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  most  unjust,  indeed,  to  reason  from  Prussia  to  Austria, 
or  from  Leopold  to  Francis ;  that  the  present  emperor  is  a 
personage  of  unsuUied  integrity;  that  we*  are  not  to  judge  of 
him  from  the  character  of  some  of  his  predecessors;  and  that. 
we  are  to  consider  the  court  of  Vienna  as  completely  unblem- 
ished in  point  of  honour.  We  find  that  the  emperor  has  made 
declarations  nearly  to  the  same  effect  as  those  of  Prussia. 
In  the  declarations  published  by  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  he 
says  to  the  people  of  Germany,  "  You  must  take  your  plate 
from  your  table  —  you  must  take  your  plate  from  your  altars 
—  you  must  collect  all  your  valuables,  whether  profane  or 
sacred  —  you  must  put  all  the  property  you  possess  in  a  state 
of  requisition ;  for  without  such  extraordinary  exertions,  the 
emperor  cannot  carry  on  the  war."  But,  it  may  be  said,  we 
wiH  enable  hiin  to  come  forward  with  a  large  force,  by  grant- 
ing, in  aid  of  his  resources,  a  loan  of  four  or  six  millions.  Now 
if  the  emperor,  either  from  inclination  or  inability,  should  fail 
in  his  engagements,  and  should,  contrary  to  his  character  for 
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good  faith,  neglect  to  perform  his  treaty^  we  have  not  even 
that  miserable  tie  on  him  which  we  had  on  the  King  of  Prussia. 
When  the  emperor  ceases  to  perform  his  treaty,  we  cannot 
stop  our  payments,  because  the  emperor  says,  *'  Give  me  it  all 
at  once."     Our  money,  therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  stir  in  the  first  instance;  and  if,  either  from 
want  of  ability  or  any  other  circumstance,  he  should  fail  to 
perform  his  treaty,  it  is  obvious  that  the  money  we  advance  him 
must  be  irrecoverably  lost.     And  farther,  if  so  large  a  sum  is 
necessary  to  enable  his  Imperial  majesty  to  act  in  the  present 
campaign,  will  not  an  equal  or  a  larger  sum  be  wanted  for  the 
next  campaign,  if  the  war  should  continue?    And  therefore 
gentlemen  must  clearly  see,  that  the  whole  of  the  burden  of 
the  war  will  fall  on  this  devoted  country.      When    Great 
Britain  entered  upon  this  war,  she  was  promised  the  assistance 
of  all  Europe ;  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  months,  the  whole 
burden  of  the  war  has  devolved  upon  Great  Britain  ! 

But  it  is  said,  we  have  other  allies.  We  have  allies  in  Italy 
and  Spain.  But  alas  !  although  we  pay  great  subsidies  to  the 
Italian  princes,  we  have  scarcely  heard  oi  a  movement  in  that 
quarter.  Indeed,  to  consult  the  London  Gazette  for  1794, 
we  might  suppose  Spain  and  Italy  to  be  neutral  powers,  as  no 
notice  is  taken  of  their  military  operations  during  that  period. 
With  respect  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  our  first  ally  in  Italy, 
whatever  gentleman  may  have  thought  at  different  periods  of 
this  war,  it  is  possible,  if  he  had  enjoyed  a  real  and  ham  fide 
neutrality,  it  would  have  beenmuchmore  beneficial  to  this  coun- 
try than  any  diversion  which  he  has  been  able  to  make.  With 
regard  to  the  diversions  attempted  in  the  south  of  France, 
what  advantage  the  cause  of  the  allies  has  reaped  there  from 
diversions  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover,  and  I  believe  this  House 
has  yet  to  learn. 

But  we  have  another  ally,  the  King  pf  Spain.  Now,  what 
is  the  real  state  of  Spain?  It  is  of  importance  that  we  should 
turn  our  view  to  the  present  situation  of  that  country.  A 
great  part  of  its  north-eastern  provinces  has  already  been  con- 
quered by  France:  Bilboa  and  Barcelona  are  in  a  consider- 
able degree  of  danger.  Are  we  to  look,  then,  to  the  Spanish 
Qionarchy  as  being  possessed  of  force  sufficient  to^act  against 
France  witli  effect?  Oris  it  not  that  part  of  the  alliance  which 
is  the  most  weak,  and  on  which  it  is  probable  the  French  will 
soon  make  an  impression,  that  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  in 
that  kingdom  ?  I  was  told  there  was  such  a  store  of  vigour  in  that 
country,  that  the  people  would  rise  in  a  mass  against  France. 
But  when  that  came  to  the  trial,  there  was  nothing  which  ap- 
parently so  much  contributed  to  the  failure,  as  the  individual 
treachery  df  the  officers  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  io  no  quarter 
13 
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was  there  so  much  cause  for  jealousy,  or  of  a  want  of  dispo^ 
sition  to  resist  the  French.  It  may  be  asked.  Was  Figueres 
taken  by  the  French,  or  did  it  not  surrender  ?  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  French  intrigue  upon  this  occasion  operated 
more  than  French  force.  It  was  also  imagined,  that  the 
bigoted  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  would  inspire  them  with  vigour  against  the  French, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  trampled  upon  all  religion.  But 
was  this  the  case  ?    We  know  the  reverse  to  be  the  fact 

But  what  is  the  state  of  Spain  in  other  respects  ?    Of  alj 
parts  of  Spain,  there  is  none  in  which  there  is  so  much  vigour 
as  in  Catfijonia ;  into  the  heart  of  which  the  French  have  pe- 
netrated.    What  was  the  history  of  that  people  ?    When  th# 
French  by   their  arms  had  made  a   considerable   advance 
into  this  province,  the  people  of  Barcelona  determined  to  re- 
sist their  progress,  and  to  undertake  their  own  defence.     Ac- 
cordingly, they  sent  a  deputation  to  that  effect  to  Madrid, 
stating  that  they  wished  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  they  would  defend  it  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  provided  no  Spanish  troops  were  sent  to  their  assistance, 
except  some  particular  regiments,  which  they  specified,  and 
provided  an  assembly  of  the  state  was  called.     This  depu- 
tation received  no  answer ;  or  rather,  they  received  a  direct 
refusal ;  and  the  French  found  but  too  easy  a  conquest  in  that 
province.  I  mention  this  to  shew,  that  Spain  is  not  a  country 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  tliat  slie  is  one  of  the  weakest  of 
our  allies.     The  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  King  of  Spain 
were  to  have  made  different  diversions  in  aid  of  the  confede- 
racy.    The  King  of  Sardinia  undertook  to  make  a  diversion 
in  Dauphiny,  and  at  this  moment  the  French  are  masters  of 
Nice  and   S^voy.     Spam  engaged  to  make  a  diversion  in 
.    Rousillon,  and  the  French  are  now  in  possession  of  Navarre^ 
Biscay,  and  Catalonia.    All  these  allies,  therefore,  upon  whose 
^ertions  so  much  dep^idance  was  placed  by  the  ministers  of 
this  country,  are  now  so  many  dead  weights  upon  our  treasury. 
Are  the  Spaniards  in  a  much  better  situation  in  regard  to 
their  finances  ?    It  is  true  they  h^ve  not  yet  called  upon  this 
country  for  a  subsidy ;  but  they  must  either  soon  make  that 
application,  or,  what  will  be  much  more  beneficial  for  them- 
selves, make  a  separate  peace  with  France,     They  have  had 
recourse  to  measures  of  finance  of  a  very  extraordinary  na- 
ture.    I  shall  name  one  of  them.     Gentlemen  will  recollect 
that  an  honourable  friend  of  mine,  not  long  ago,  made  a 
motion  in  this  House  for  laying  a  moderate  tax  on  all  offices 
and  employments  undei*  government  during  the  war.     The 
House  will  recollect  with  what  ridicule  that  motion  was  re- 
ceiv^.    It  was  considered  as  a  paltry  resourcci  t^  which  n9 
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nation,  that  was  not  utterly  exhausted  in  its  finances^  ^%^^ 
to  resort.     But  what  has  the  Kin^  of  Spain  done?     The 
Spanish  court  has  laid  a  duty  of  four  per  cent  upon  every 
person  enjoying  any  office  in  Spain  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  a  tax  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
upon  the  salaries  of  all  the  councillors  of  state,  for  the  support 
of  the  present  war.     I  am  not  commending  this  expedient 
I  am  only  stating  it,  to  shew  what  the  situation  of  Spain  is 
with  respect  to  her  finances;  and  how  little  the  allies  can  rely 
on  that  country  for  support  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war- 
Such,  Sir,  is  the  real  situation  of  our  allies,  according  to 
the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  procure.     And  is 
not  this  an  additional  argument  for  going  mto  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  ascertain  distinctly  the  pre- 
cise dependance  we  ought  to  have  on  the  exertions  of  our  al- 
lies ?    I  shall  next  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  our  own 
conduct,  and  to  examine  what  strength  we  have  derived  firom 
the  estimati6n  which  rectitude  and  dignity,  moderation  and 
justice  have  procured  us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.     I  am  one  of 
those  who  firmly  believe,  that  the  greatest  resource  a  nation 
can  possess,  the  surest  source  of  power,  is  a  strict  attention 
to  the  principles  of  justice.     I  firmly  believe  that  the  common 
proverb,  of  honesty  being  the  best  policy,  is  as  applicable  to 
nations  as  to  individuals;  that  this,  which  the  conviction  of 
mankind  has  made  an  axiom,  is  universally  true ;  and  that 
cases  which  may  sometimes  be  supposed  exceptions,  arise  firom 
our  taking  narrow  views  of  the  subject,  and  being  unable  at 
once  to  comprehend  the  whole.     If,  therefore,  we  have  been 
deficient  injustice  towards  other  states,  we  liave  been  deficient 
in  wisdom,  and  have  enfeebled  our  arm  in  our  efforts  against 
the  enemy.     Justice  is  fairly  to  be  ranked  among  the  number 
of  our  resources ;  and  it  is  th^  duty  of  the  House  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  our  conduct,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  us  to  the  good  opinion  of  th^ 
wise  and  observing  part  of  mankind.     I  am  not  now  going  to 
discuss  the  justice  of  entering  into  the  war;  but  I  wish  to  caU 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  conduct  of  the  king's  mini- 
sters in  prosecuting  it..    For  whatever  may  have  been  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  ministers  to  enter  upon  it,  the  means 
they  have  employed  in  carrying  it  on  are  fit  subjects  for  exami- 
nation in  this  House.     When  we  entered  upon  this  war,  we 
were  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  all  the  civilized  part  of 
the  world  would  see  it  with  the  same  eyes  as  we  did.      When 
I  represented  in  this  House,  that  the  plan  of  starving  France 
adopted  by  ministers  was  absurd  and  impracticable,  for  that 
France  would  receive  supplies  IVom  neutral  nations;  when  I 
i^ted  the  means  by  which  neutral  nations  might  supply 
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France,  I  was  answered,  that  in  this  war  the  neutral  nations 
would  be  very  few,  if  any.  But  what  is  the  case  at  the  end 
of  two  years?  That  neutral  nations  are  n\any  and  increasing; 
and  that  the  great  neutral  nation,  America,  has  continued 
neutral  from  the  beginning.  It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  a 
nation  that  respects  its  honqur — that  even  respdcts  its  in- 
terest, which  is  inseparable  from  its  honour — to  gain  the 
good  opinion  of  surrounding  nations  for  justice,  magnanimity, 
and  moderation.  Has  Great  Britain  done  this,  or  the  re- 
verse? What  has  been  your  conduct  to  Sweden,  to  Denmark, 
to  Genoa,  to-  Tuscany,  to  Switzerland— to  America  while 
you  durst?  I  do  not  speak  of  kny  partiqular  minister  at  fo- 
reign courts:  for  many  of  those  ministers  I  feel  great  respect, 
and  with  some  of  them  I  am  connected  by  friendship.  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that,  if  they  acted  contrary  to  their  instructions, 
ministers  at  home  are  not  responsible  for  their  conduct;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  they  did  act  according  to  their  in- 
structions; for,  if  they  did  not,  ministers  here  were  bound  to 
recal  them,  and  disavow  what  they  had  done. 

With  respect  to  America  I  shall  say  nothing  at  present, 
except  that,  after  giving  orders  for  taking  her  ships,  we  re- 
called those  orders,  and  have  since  entered  into  a  treaty  by 
which  we  agree,  properly  I  believe,  justly,  and  if  justly,  wisely, 
to  pay  for  the  rashness  and  folly  of  issuing  them.  Next,  with 
regard  to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  were  in  this  case  so 
intimately  connected  in  point  of  interest,  that  whatever  was 
addressed  to  the  one  might  be  considered  in  fact,  although 
not  in  form,  as  addressed  to  the  other.  To  the  court  of  Co- 
penhagen we  presented  memorial  after  memorial,  couched  in 
the  most  peevish  and  offensive  terms  of  remonstrance,  on  the 
neutrality  of  his  Danish 'majesty.  These  memorials  were  an- 
swered by  the  minister,  M.  BemstofF,  with  such  temper, 
firmness,  and  diplomatic  knowledge,  as  obliged  us  at  length 
to  desist,  and  raised  his  character  higher  than  that  of  any 
Danish  minister  ever  was  before.  We  engaged  in  a  diplo- 
matic contest  upon  the  subject  of  neutrality,  in  which  we 
shewed  our  complete  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations, 
and  were  foiled  accordingly. 

What  has  been  our  conduct  towards  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  a  prince  who,  although  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  Europe,  is  known  not  to  be  possessed  of 
any  great  military  power  ?  Lord  Hervey  goes  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany — not  to  the  emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
or  any  potent  monarch— and  says  to  him,  "  Can  you  pretend 
to  maintain  neutrality  with  such  a  government  as  that  of 
France  ?" — calling  the  French  government  all  the  hard  names 
irhicfa  "  regular  governments"  think  themselves  authorised  to 
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bestow  upon  it;  and  not  recollecting  that  oqe  of  the  heaviest 
accusations  against  the  French  was  their  Ixaving  presumed  to 
interitieddle  in  the  internal  politics  of  other  nations — "  Can 
you  basely  refuse  joining  the  league  against  the  murderers  of 
your  aunt,  the  declared  enemies  of  your  whole  family,  and 
the  avowed  subverters  of  all  established  government,  order, 
and  religion  ?  I  know  to  what  cause  your  hesitation  is  owing. 
It  is  because  you  give  credit  to  bad  ministers ;  it  is  because 
you  lend  too  favourable  an  ear  to  the  advice  of  your  minister 
jVIanfrediniy  a  man  who  has  gained  a  pernicious  ascendancy 
over  your  mind,  but  who  ought  no  longer  to  have  any  share 
in  your  councils."  Lord  Hervey,  after  thus  telling  an  inde- 
pendent prince  that  he  was  not  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his 
own  ministers,  might  with  equal  propriety  have  gone  on 
to  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  counsels 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over  against  me.  "  Your 
ministers,"  he  might  have  said,  ''  are  ignorant  and  incapa- 
ble ;  the  British  ministers  are  wise  and  able.  Observe  into 
what  a  situation  they  have  brought  their  own  country,  and 
you  cannot  doubt  with  what  wisdom  and  vigour  they  will  con- 
sult for  yours."  This  language  of  Lord  Hervey  has  never 
been  disavowed  by  ministers.  It  has  even  been  imitated  by 
his  successor,  and  therefore  I  must  consider  it  as  having  been 
|£e  language  of  his  instructions.  And  thus  by  menace  and 
insult  was  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  compelled  to  renounce 
his  system  of  neutraUty,  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  to 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  the  interests  of  his  people* 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  ministers  when  we  were  powerful  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Lord  Hervey  was  at  length  recalled, 
and  another  gentleman  whom  I  personally  respect  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead,  and  instructed  to  follow  the  same  course. 
At  last,  after  we  lose  our  power  in  the  Mediterranean— when 
events  turn  out  against  us — we  submit,  not  only  to  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  but  to  his  concluding  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity  with  the  French  republic ! 

In  Switzerland,  Lord  Robert  Fitzgerald,  for  whose  cha* 
racter  I  have  too  high  a  respect  to  suppose  that  he  would  eK* 
ceed  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  tells  the  independent  Swiss  cantons,  in  the 
language  of  insult  and  injustice,  ^^  That  he  will  not  decide, 
whether  justice  and  their  true  interest  permit  them  to  remain 
neutral,  against  ^hose  who  would  again  reduce  them  to  bar- 
barism, in  a  war  of  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  a  ^ar 
where  not  only  the  existence  of  every  e&tabUshed  government, 
but  even  that  of  all  kind  of  properly  is  at  stake.  He  will 
only  observe,  that  neutrality  itself  will  not  authorise  any  cor- 
respondence, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  factious  or  their 
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agents.'*  He  tells  them,  in  effect,  that  although  they  may 
call  themselves  neutral,  they  are  not  to  allow  their  subjects  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  that  neutrality  by  intercourse  with  France. 
Who  made  you  the  arbiters  how  far  intercourse  ought  to  be 
allowed  by  independent  states  between  their  respective  sub- 
jects ?  Where  did  you  get  the  right  ?  Or,  if  you  have  the 
right,  where  is  your  power  to  enforce  it  ?  The  Swiss  cantons 
return  a  civil  and  dignified  answer,  "  That  a  rigid  and  exact 
neutrality  was  the  invariable  maxim  of  their  ancestors;  and 
having  received  it  as  a  sacred  inheritance,  they  conceive  it 
their  duty  to  abide  by  it.  That  they  trust  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, following  the  example  of  his  illustrious  ancestors,  will 
respect  the  independence  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.'*  In 
the  mean  time,  they  carry  on  their  intercourse  with  France 
in  as  high  a  degree  as  it  is  their  interest  to  do,  regardless  of 
our  menaces ;  and  we  have  now  the  mortification  to  feel,  that 
the  coarseness  of  our  insult  was  equalled  only  by  its  impo« 
tence.  We  have  nothing  tp  boast  of,  but  the  rashness  of  out 
design,  and  the  meanness  of  the  attempt  to  carry  it  into  exe* 
cution. 

What  has  been  our  conduct  towards  Genoa?  Ministers 
hold  the  same  language  towards  that  state,  and  tell  them,  "  If 
you  continue  in  your  neutrality,  it  must  be  offensive  to  tb« 
combined  powers,  and  may  give  occasion  to  revive  claims 
which  must  lead  to  disagreeable  consequences:" — a  meanef 
threat  never  was  employed.  Who  are  the  parties  in  this 
mighty  contest  ?  Great  Britain,  taking  upon  herself  to  dictate 
for  all  the  combined  powers,  and  the  republic  of  Genoa  ^-« 
this  country  not  only  admonishes  the  republic  of  Genoa  against 
observing  a  neutrality,  but  threatens  her  with  war  if  she  does. 
Look  at  this,  and  see  a  picture  of  insolence,  injustice,  and 
meanness,-  exceeded  only  by  the  feebleness  of  the  attempt  to 
follow  it  up  !  The  fortune  of  war  being  against  us,  even  the 
little  republic  of  Genoa  is  stout;  and  after  blockading 
her  port,  we  are  content  to  withdraw  our  ships,  and  forced 
to  submit  to  her  neutrality  with  an  ungracious  apology  for  the 
injustice  we  have  done.  By  such  conduct  we  have  impaired 
the  character  of  the  nation  /or  justice  and  magnanimity,  and 
given  to  Great  Britain  a  character  of  meanness  aijd  insolence 
which  was  never  t)efore  imputed  to  her,  a  character  which 
has  destroyed  more  countries  than  the  loss  of  armies.  To 
put  this  in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  let  us  contrast  it  widi 
our  conduct  to  America.  Did  we  tell  America  that  all 
intercourse  with  France  was  disgraceful,  until  France  should 
restore  her  king?  No  !  It  is  only  to  the  weak  and  defenceless 
that  we  talk  big :  to  the  great  and  powerful  we  apologize,  and 
agree  to  pay  for  all  the  mjustice  we  have  done  them.     If  any 
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one  principle  in  tlie  law  of  nations  be  clearer  and  more  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  than  another,  it  is  that  of  a  right  in 
every  nation,  whidi  no  treaty  obliges  to  the  contrary,  to  pre- 
serve a  complete  neutrality.  Let  gentlemen  consider  the  sa- 
credness  of  this  right,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  every 
weak  country,  if  vmenever  great  powers  go  to  war,  for  what 
they  may  caU  the  cause  of  justice,  order,  religion  and  regular 
government,  but  what  others  may  think  views  of  ambition 
and  aggrandizement,  every  weak  prince,  every  petty  republic, 
were  to  be  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  the  contest.  If  such 
were  to  be  the  condition  of  society ;  if  men  were  not  allowed 
to  enjoy  that  neutrality  which  their  independence  entitles  them 
to,  they  would  begin  to  doubt  the  benefits  of  society,  and 
listen  to  the  paradoxes  of  those  who  maintain  that  all  esta- 
blished rules  and  principles  are  the  bane  of  society. 

If  the  House  shall  agree  to  go  into  the  committee,  it  is  my 
intention  to  move  for  the  correspondence  between  his  majesty's 
ministers  and  their  agents  at  foreign  courts ;  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishment,  but  to  vindicate  their  and  the  national 
honour.  If  it  should  turn  out,  as  I  believe  it  will,  that  our 
'  ambassadors  have  acted  consistently  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  their  instructions;  that  they  have  only  used  the  words  and 
s^timents  of  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain ;  then  it  will  be- 
come this  House  to  shew  that  ministers  are  not  the  nation, 
and  that  whatever  may  be  their  principles,  the  principles  of 
the  nation  are  justice  and  magnanimity,  tt  will  then  become 
us  to  shew  to  all  Europe,  that  we  would  rather  hold  high  lan- 
guage to  the  strong  and  powerful  than  to  the  weak  and  de- 
ieneeless ;  that  instead  of  insulting  and  injuring  the  weaker 
states  of  Europe,  our  inclination  is  to  protect  them  against 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful. 

I  shall  now.  Sir,  without  considering  whether  this  war  was 
justly  or  unjustly  undertaken,  proceed  to  examine  with  what 
wisdom  and  upon  what  principles  it  has  been  conducted.  I 
shall  pass  by  all  the  considerations  that  ought  to  have  pre* 
ceded  our  determination  to  go  to  war,  great  and  important 
as  in  my  mind  they  were,  and  suppose  war  actually  resolved 
upon.  When  we  had  come  to  this  resolution,  was  it  not,  I 
ask,  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  our  success,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  it  should  be  clear?  No  two  things  can  be  more  distinct 
from  each  other,  than  fighting  for  a  country  and  fighting 
against  it  If  ministers  had  acted  up  to  the  character  of 
statesman,  they  would  have  taken  one  or  other  side  of  the 
alternative  with  all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  They 
would  have  said,  "  We  are  going  to  war  with  !b  ranee,  not 
on  account  of  her  form  of  government ;  we  care  not  what 
form  of  government  is  established  in  France.     It  is  of  no 
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consequence  to  us  whether  that  country  be  governed  by  a 
monarch,  a  convention,  or  a  jacobin  club: — this  is  no  cause 
of  war.  But  we  go  to  war  against  France  to  protect  our 
allies  the  Dutch,  and  to  avenge  the  insults  she  has  offered  to 
the  British  nation :"  or  they  might  have  taken  a  diflferent 
course,  and  have  adopted  the  idea  of  a  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, not  now  a  member  of  this  Honse,  (Mr.  Burke,)  of 
whose  great  genius  and  distinguished  character,  although  I 
have  lately  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion, 
I  shall  never  speak  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration.  They  might  have  taken  the  course  pointed  out 
by  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  who,  by  rather  an  odd 
figure,  said,  "  We  are  not  fighting  for  the  Scheldt;  we  are 
fighting  for  the  destruction  of  the  greatest  evil  that  ever  threatr- 
ened  the  civilized  world,  the  French  revolution ;  we  are  fight- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France;  we  are  fight- 
ing for  the  re-establishment  of  regumr  government ;  to  restore 
the  emigrants  to  their  property :  we  are  fighting  for  the  French 
nation  against  the  French  convention:  we  are  fighting  for 
our  constitution,  our  monarchy,  our  laws,  our  religion,  our 
property;  for  unless  monarchy  be  restored  in  France,  mo- 
narchy will  not  be  safe  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  his  ma- 
jesty  will  not  be  safe  upon  his  throne;  unless  their  property 
be  restored  to  the  emigrants,  the  property  of  every  man  m 
this  country  is  insecure."  When  his  majesty's  ministers  de- 
termined on  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  they  should  have 
made  choice  of  one  or  other  of  this  alternative,  each  of  which 
would  have  had. its  inconvenience..  If  they  had  chosen  the 
former,  and  said^  ^^  In  going  to  war  with  France,  we  wish  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  her  government— we 
are  totally  indifferent  about  her  internal  situation,  and  only 
fight  to  compel  her  to  make  atonement  &r  insults  offered  to 
us;'' — it  would  have  been  attended  with  this  inconvenience; 
we  should  have  had  no  pretencis  for  expecting  the  assistance 
of  any  French  emigrants,  or  of  insurgents  in  any  part  of 
Fraxxoo,  except  in  as  &r  as  by  resisting  the  convention,  and 
endeavouring  to  promote  their  own  views,  they  might,  with- 
out intending  it,  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  yours.  We. 
should  have  had  no  claim  upon  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vend^^ 
Britany^  Lyons,  IMbrseilles,  or  any  other  place  wheace  hatred 
of  the  convention  provoked  insurrection ;  because  neither  with 
them  nor  with  the  French  emigrants  should  we  have  had 
common  cause.  We  should  have  had  no  right  to  look  for 
the  co-operation  of  those  powers,  whose  object  was  the  restor- 
ation of  LfOUis  X  VIL  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should  have  had,  what,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  fully  coxt^ensated  all  tliese  disadvantages:  wa 
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should  have  quarrelled  with  France  on  equal  terms,  ssad 
fought  with  her  upon  known  prmciples.  France  could*  not 
then  have  made  the  efforts  she  has  made.  If  we  had  set  out 
with  declaring  that  we  wished  to  have  no  concern  with  her  in- 
ternal affairs,  I  ask,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  France, 
in  consequence  of  enthusiasm  or  terror,  or  of  both  combined, 
to  have  raised  and  supported  those  immense  armies,  whostt 
exertions  have  astonished  Europe?  Would  terror  have  com- 
pelled such  exertions  and  such  sacrifices,  when  the  people  of 
France  knew  that  they  were  only  fighting  jfor  the  Scheldt,  or 
for  a  fortress  on  their  firontier,  or  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies?  Is  it  probable,  if  such  had  been  the  object  of  the 
war,  that  we  should  have  had  raised  up  against  us  what 
has  been  emphatically  called,  and  emphatically  felt,  an  armed 
nation  ?  Would  the  convention  have  been  able  to  persuade 
them  that  they  were  fighting  for  their  liberties,  their  lives, 
and  for  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  man;  that 
they  had  no  choice  but  victory  or  de&th,  if  they  had  beea 
clearly  and  distinctly  told  by  us,  that  the  whole  ccmtest  was 
about  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  security  of  Hol- 
land ?  But  when  the  whole  people  of  France,  in  consequence 
of  the  declarations  of  Great  Britain,  were  convinced  that  thar 
very  existence  as  an  ind^endent  nation  was  attacked,  then 
thev  began  to  rouse  themselves ;  then  they  began  to  unite  in 
defence  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  just  rights  and  liber- 
ties; and  under  the  influence  of  this  conviction  it  was  that 
those  effects  were  produced  which  have  astonished  the  world, 
and  arie  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations.  I^  on  the  odier 
hand,  the  aid  of  the  French  emigrants  and  insurgents  in 
France  had  been  thought  an  advantage  superior  to  «iU  tUs, 
we  should  have  taken  the  other  part  of  the  alternative,  and 
said,  <^  Our  object  in  going  to  war  is  to  establidi  a  regular 
form  of  government  in  France."  The  inconvetiience  nere 
would  have  been,  that  from  the  very  moment  of  mi^ng  this 
declaration^  we  should  have  had  united  against  us  every  re- 
publican in  France,  in  that  vigorous  way  in  which  we  now 
see  them  united.  We  should  have  persuaded  them,  as  we 
have  done,  that  they  had  no  other  chance  for  liberty,  than  by 
iHiiting  as  an  armed  nation,  widi  activity  and  vigour.  If  m 
had  said  at  the  outset,  «  We  wish  not  to  dismember  France; 
we  wish  not  to  partition  her  territory ;  we  wish  not  to  weaken 
or  diminish  her  power,  or  to  aggrandiee  Great  Britain  at  her 
expence ;  our  sole  object  is,  to  restore  to  her  the  blessings  of 
a  regular  government,  and  to  good  citieens  the  enjovment  of 
their  rights  and  property" —  in  that'  case,  we  ^houldnave  bad 
this  advantage  —  every  eKiigrant  from  France  in  every  part 
of  the  world  woukl  have  felt  in  ixnoieaoa  ywith  ^tbo  Bafkh 
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cause.  Eviay  French  loyalist  would  liave  gone  hand  and 
heart  with  the  British  nation ;  even  such  republicans  as 
disliked  the  system  of  terror  more  than  they  disliked  mo- 
narchv,  would  have  exerted  themselves  in  our  favour.  We 
should  then  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  trying,  what 
Were  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  France  with  respect  to 
the  Revolution,  and  whether  a  maprity  of  the  nation  wished 
for  a  monavchy  or  a  republic?  We  should  have  reared  a 
standard  to  vHiiich  Frenchmen  who  loved  their  country  might 
have  rq>aired.  Now,  by  indulging  the  childish  hi^e  of 
rasping  the  advantages  of  each  side  of  the  alternative,  we 
tave  gained  neither.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Wh^ 
we  took  Valenciennes,  instead  of  taking  it  for  Louis  XVll. 
we  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Francis.  When  Conde  surrendei'ed,  we  did  the  same  thing. 
When  Mentz  surrendered,  the  garrison  was  dismissed  to  be 
employed  against  the  royalists  of  La  Vendue,  Was  it  possi- 
ble for  any  man  to  be  so  ignorant,  as  to  doubt  what  our  in- 
tentions were  ?  How,  then,  was  it  possible  for  us  to  sup- 
pose that  our  conduct  would  produce  on  the  inhabitants  of 
France  an  effect  different  from  what  it  has  done?  Wen  Sir 
Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis  took  Martinique,  Guada- 
loupe,  iand  the  rest  of  the  French  West  India  islands,  did 
they  take  possession  of  them  for  Louis  XVIL  ?  No  !  but  for 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  be  restored  to  France  when 
Monatxjhy  Mid  ^regular  government  should  be  restored,  but  to 
be  retained  as  conquests,  if  the  chance  of  war  should  leave 
tiiein  in  our  hands. 

While  such  was  our  conduct  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  could 
it  be  hoped  that  any  French  emigrant,  whose  situation  was 
not  desperate  indeed,  would  join  us;  or  that  all  who  we^e 
knners  of  their  country  more  than  lovters  of  royalty,  would  not 
be  our  enemies?  To  attend  to  justice  is,  in  all  cases,  pecu- 
liarly important;  and  the  love  of  country  is  a  motit^  so  pow- 
erftil,  as  to  be  often  used  as  a  pretext,  even  by  those  who  do 
ttcft  feel  it  The  royalists  of  La  Vendee,  of  Btitany,  and 
^her  places,  took  the  field  and  held  out  long  and  bravely ; 
but  what  could  they  say  to  the  people  of  France  *«--  what  to\M 
they  put  in  their  manifestoes,  of  equal  weight  with  the  ad* 
diiBsses  from  the  convention  ?  THey  might  say,  "  If  we  con- 
quer, the  French  monavchy  will  be  restored ;  but  it  will  be 
restored  with  the  territory  of  France  curtailed  aud  diminished, 
efte  third  of  it,  perha^  divided  aBStong  rival  powers."  Hie 
couTentioii  could  say,  «*  If  we  conquer,  France  will  remain 
mtiittf  u  great  and  independent  nation,  triumphant  over  all 
the  powers  who  have  confederated  agaiiisrt  het  liberties.^ 
Witti  'su^  discoumgeincintfi  on  the  one  band,  and  such  ilift^ 
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tering  prospects  on  the  other,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  aoy 
considerable  number  of  Frenchmen  would  connect  their  own 
cause  with  that  of  the  allies?  We  have  so  shuffled  and 
trimmed  in  our  professions,  and  been  guilty  of  such  duplicity, 
that  no  description  of  Frenchmen  will  flock  to  our  standard. 

It  was  a  fatal  error  that  we  did  not,  in  the  commencem^it 
of  the  war,  state  clearly  how  &r  we  meant  to  enter  into  the 
cause  of  the  French  emigrants;  and  how  far  to  connect  our- 
selves with  powers  who,  nrom  their  previous  conduct,  might 
well  be  suspected  of  other  views  than  that  of  restoring  monar- 
chy in  France.     It  will  be  said,  that  we  could  not  be  certain 
in  the  first  instance  how  &r  it  might  be  proper  .to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  France;  that  we  must  watch  events,  and 
act  accordingly.     By  this  want  of  clearness  with  respect  to  our 
ultimate  intentions,  we  have  lost  more  than  any  contingency 
could  ever  promise.     All  obscurity  ought  to  have  been  re- 
moved, and  we  ought  to  have  distinctly  adopted  one  or  other 
side  of  the  alternative.     Every  place  was  not  taken  for  tlie 
allies.     It  was  understood  by  those  who  surrendered  Toulon  to 
Lord  Hood,  that  he  accepted  it  on  this  condition— ^ that  he 
was  to  adhere  to  the  constitution  of  1789.     Whether  minis- 
ters intended  to  observe  that  condition  I  know  not ;  but  in 
their  subsequent  publications  they  gave  reason  to  hope  that 
they  did.    In  theilr  declarations  they  offered  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  all  well-disposed  Frenchmen,  who  should  join  in 
restoring  monarchy,    without  specifying  what  kind   of  mo- 
narchy?   Have  they  fulfilled  that  promise?     What  kind  of 
protection  have  they  afforded  to  those  who  endeavoured  to 
restore  monarchy  ?     Have  not  the  royalists,  for  want  of  as- 
sistance or  encouragement,  been  obliged,  however  reluctantly, 
to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  republic?    If  the  allies  had  be^ 
fighting  either  for  France^  or  acainst  France,  what  should 
have  been  their  conduct  towards  La  Fayette  and  Doumou- 
rier?  The  seizure  of  La  Fayette^  by  the  Austrians,  was  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations ;  and  their  treatment  of  him  must 
condemn  their  name  to  eternal  infamy.     They  found  him  and 
the  companions  of  his  misfortune,  not  at  the  bead  of  an  army, 
nor  in  arms,  and  took  them  against  all  the  laws  of  nations  and  of 
war  — not  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as  prisoners 
to  be  consigned  to  a  dungeon.     If  the  allies  were  fighting 
against  France,  surely  they  ought  not  to  have  treated  as  criminals 
generals  coming  over  to  them  firom  the  enemy.     Dumourier 
came  over  when  he  thought  he  had  great  power  with  his  anny. 
That  power  turned  out  to  be  much  less  than  he  had  imagined ; 
but  it  was  impossible  that  a  man  who  had  served  his  counti7 
with  so  much  reputation,  with  so  much  ability  and  success, 
should  not  have  had  a  considerable  party  in  it    How  was  be 
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treated?  When  tbey  iboAd  that  lie  ^tnM  not  bmg  along 
with  him  so  great  a  portion  of  his  acmy  asrthey  expected,  after 
having  extolled  his  virtue,  at  the  moment  virhen  hehad  ren- 
dered his  virtue  at  least  doubtful,  thqr  drove  him  from  them 
a  wandering  fugitive,  as  if  they  had  passed^  a  decree  expressly 
forbidding  any  French  general  to  abandon  the  standard  dF 
the  republic  in  future.  By  acting  in  this  manner,  as  is  weH 
expressed  in  a  French  pamphlet  I  have  recently  read,  **  we 
are  more  unaccountable  in  our  political  conduct  than  any  of 
the  most  bigoted  religious  sects,  for  we  even  exclude  con- 
verts;" which  I  believe  was  never  done  by  any  sectarlsts. 
Our  conduct,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  is  perfectly  new;  for 
after  Dumourier  becomes  a  convert  to,  and  espouses  the  cause 
of  the  allies,  they  refuse  to  receive  him.  But  if  we  and  our 
allies  were  fighting  for  France  against  the  convention,  we  ou^ 
to  have  praised  this  general  as  a  convert,  we  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived him  with  cordiality,  and  held  him  up  as  an  example  for 
the  conversion  of  others.  If  we  were  fighting  against  France^  we 
should  have  considered  allFrenchmenasenemies,inthecommati 
acc^ation  of  the  term,  and  not  by  denouncing  vengeance  for 
crimes  committed  in  France,  as  was  doneby  Lord  Auckland,  in  e 
paper  published  at  the  Hague,  have  given  ground  for  thatentha- 
siasm  of  resistance,  which  inflames  theminds  of  men  whoconceive 
their  lives  to  be  attacked  —  an  enthusiasm  which  has  united  £x 
common  defence  those  who,  in  every  moment  of  respite,  were 
tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  and  sending  their  opponents 
to  the  scaffold,  whenever  they  could  supplant  them  in  powen 
If  the  allies  were  fighting  for  France,  the  restoration  of 
monarchy.and  regular  government,  I  meaxmotto  say  that 
they  should  ha\n3  granted  impunity  to  those  who  were  more 
immediately  the  cause  of  the  murder  of  the  king;  but  they 
ought  not  to  have  b^un  with  thundering  forth  a  manifesto^ 
threatening  Paris  with  military  execution,  and  even  total 
destruction ;  denouncing  vengeance  which  necessarily  alarmed 
all  men,  as  no  man  was  named ;  a  manifesto  which  we  cannot 
even  now  endure  to  read,  but  by  contrasting  the  pride  and 
cruelty  of  the  menace  with  the  impotence  of  the  attempt  to 
put  it  in  execution.  If  we  were  fighting  for  France,  we  ought 
to  have  assured  the  people  of  France  that  we  had  no  views  dl 
aggrandis^nent,  much  less  of  dismembering  the  kingdom, 
or  taking  vengeance  of  the  inhabitants.  We  ought  to  have 
convinced  them  that  we  entered  France,  not  to  conquer,  but 
to  restore ;  and  the  very  first  step  should  have  been  to  publisli 
a  general  amnesty,  with  some  exceptions*  A  whole  nation 
may  be  misled,  but  cannot  be  all  guilty.  ,  As  has  been  said. 
by  the  great  man  already  mentioned,  '^  I  know  not  how  to 
4rawan  indictment  i^ainst  a  whole  nation."    Same  excep-^ 
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tkms  ta  ilhe  general  anuiesty  might  have  been  necessary;  bat 
these  dboiild  have  been  mentions  by  name,  that  others  might 
have  had  nothing  to  fear.  By  thb  mode  of  proceedings  many 
persons  deserving  of  punishment  might  have  escaped ;  but 
this  would  not  have  been  so  bad  as  terrifying  all  the  peopip 
of  France  by  indiscriminate  threats.  This  I  conceive  to  be 
a  iundamental  error.  I  would  therefore  have  the  House  so 
into  an  inquiiTy  that  we  may  declare  this  error  to  be  &n(£i- 
mental,  if  so  tt  shall  appear  to  be;  diat  we  may  take  some 
intelligible  ground  for  our  future  conduct;  define  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  object  of  the  vmr,  and  put  the  remaining  quarrel 
with  France  upon  such  a  footing,  as  to  shew  whether  we- are 
really  %hting  for  France  as  a  nation,  or  against  her.  Is 
there  a  man  who  believes  that,  to  define  our  object,  and  to 
demand  it  of  the  French  government,  even  at  the  price  of 
recognizing  that  government,  (as  fiir  as  to  negociate  is  a 
recognition,)  would  render  it  more  difficult  to  be  obtained  by 
force  of  arms,  if  the  French  should  refuse  to  grant  it  ?  Does 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  believe  Uiat,  if  the  con* 
vention  were  to  refuse  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  they  would 
be  able  to  call  forth  such  extraordinary  exertions  on  the  part 
ct  the  people  for  continuing  the  war,  as  the  general  persuasion 
of  the  people  that  they  have  no  alternative  but  conquest  or 
subjugation  has  hitherto  enabled  them  to  call  forth  ? 

Having  m^itioned  these  great  and  fiindamental  errors,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  alter  into  those  that  are  more  minute. 
It  is  almost  suffici^at  to  name  them.  If  we  took  possession 
of  Toulon,  not  with  a  view  to  conquest,  but  with  the  intention 
of  supporting  the  cause  of  monardiy  m  France,  it  was  the 
most  important  advantage  we  could  have  obtaiired,  and  to 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  which  all  our  attention 
ought  to  have  been  directed.  Yet  vire  left  Toulon  vrith  a 
very  small  English  fcMrce,  trusting  its  defence  to  the  aid  of 
allies,  who  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  defend  it.  This 
was  said  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  an  expedition  against  the 
French  West  India  islands,  an  expedition  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  the  defence  of  Toulon ;  and  that  expedition 
was  again  crippled  by  collecting  troops  under  the  Earl  of 
Moira  for  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  France  --^  a  descent 
for  which  an  opportunity  has  never  yet  been  found;  and 
therefore  government  has  never  been  able  in  any  way  to 
avail  itself  of  the  force  so  colkcted.  In  consequence  of  thi% 
Toulon  was  lost;  and  a  number  of  troops  were  sent  to  tlie 
West  Indies,  sufficient  indeed,  through  the  zeal  and  ability 
of  the  commanders,  to  take  the  idands,  but  not  sufficient  to 
keep  them.  Guadaloupe^  we  know,  is  gone;  there  is  little 
hope  of  our  being  now  in  possession  i»£  any  part  of  St.  Po- 


miago;  and  we  are  fiir  from  being  without  wdl^^ounded 
apprebetiiNons  for  the  safety  of  Martinico  aiid  toe  oth«r 
eonqiiered  isiands. 

With  rei^>ect  to  the  last  campaign,  our  great  and  leading 
error  was,  confidence  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  Be^ 
gians,  and  in  the  Dutch.     We  tola  the  people  of  tfie  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  that  we  were  fighting  for  their  religion^ 
and  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces,  that  we  were  fighting 
fi>r  their  Iit>ertie6;  but  they  did  not  believe  us.     We  drew 
the  Dutch  into  a  war,  which  they  had  no  inclination  to 
TUidertake    So  early  as  the  banning  of  the  year  1793,  I 
stated  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  Dutch  would  not  demand 
oiir  assistance.     I  was  answered,  that  they  durst  not  demand 
it»  but  that  this  was  no  reason  for  our  Tnthholding  it,  and 
that,  if  it  was  offered,  they  would  not  refuse  it.     1  replied, 
thai  I  believed  the  case  to  be  exactly  the  reverse,  and  that 
if  we  (^red  our  assistance,   although  the  Dutch  did  not 
desire  it,  yet  they  durst  not  refuse  it.     I  also  find,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  war,  the  people  of  .Friezdand  putting  up  their 
prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  deliver  them   from  this  war, 
into  which  they  had  beai  plunged  by  their  allies.     All  that 
bas  happened  since  has  confirmed  my  opinion.     While  we 
were  fighting  in*  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  Dutch  gave 
us  but  feeble  and  reluctant  aid.     When  we  were  driven  out 
<^  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Provinces  were 
to  be  defended,  the  Dutch,  instead  of  rising  in  a  mass  to 
defend  them,  joined  in  welcoming  the  Frencn.     We  ought 
to  have  known  beforehand,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Provinces  Wished  not  to  be  defended  by  us,  and  therefore 
were  not  lo  be  confided  in  as  allies.    We  ought  to  have 
adopted  oner  of  two  courses ;  we  should  either  have  withdrawn 
(dm  mischievous  and  oppressive  protection,  and  said  to  the 
Dutch,   "  Defend  yourselves;"  or  we  should  have  taken 
possession  of  the  country  with  an  army,  and  defended  it  like 
a^  conquered  province. 

When  I  look  to  the  naval  part  of  the  campaign,  I  find, 
that  the  captures  made  by  the  enemy  are  greater  than  they 
^er  Were  known  to  be  in  any  former  war;  but  I  do  not  find 
that  our  trade  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  By 
documents,  which  I  conceive  to  be  tolerably  correct,  it 
appears,  thai  in  the  second  year  after  France  joined  in  the 
American  war,  the  number  of  ships  captured  by  France^ 
Spain,  and  America,  was  499.  How  many  of  these  were 
tiiken  by  Spain,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  prooable  that  nearly 
dne  htM  of  them  were  taken  by  the  Americans,  In  the  second 
year  of  this  war,  when  we  have  France  alone  to  contend  with, 
the  Bmnber  oi  ships  belonging  to  Great  Britain  which  hati^ 
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been  captured  by  France  amounts  to  86o.     Until  I  hear  ibis 
extraordinary  difference,  under  circumstances  so  much  less 
unfavourable  than  those  of  the  period  to  which  I  buve  alluded, 
accounted  for,  I  must  conclude  that  there  has  bee^i  a  great 
defect  in  the  naval  administration  of  this  country ;  either  that 
we  have  not  had  a  sufficient  naval  force,  or  that  ministeis 
have   not  well  applied  it.     His  majesty's  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  January   1794,  laid  the  ground  of  most  forcible 
arguments  for  inquiry.     That  speech,  in  recapitulating  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  arms  of  the  allied  powers,  as  the 
pledge  and  earnest  of  still  greater  advantages,    almost  ex- 
pressly assured  us  of  the  empire  of  the  sea.     Oh,  the  little 
foiesight  of  presumptuous  man!    Oh,  the  fallacy  of  humaa 
hope  I    Every  pledge  of  success,  every  topic  of  Gonsolation, 
held  out  to  us  in  that  speech,  is  now  converted  into  a  cir- 
cumstance of  defeat,  into  an  argument  for  despair !   "  The 
United  Provinces,"  we  were  told,  "  have  been  protected  from 
invasion ;  the  Austrian  Netherlands  have  been  recovered  and 
maintained,   places  of  considerable  importance   have   been 
acquired  on  the  frontiers  of  France ;  an  important  and  de« 
cisive  blow  has  been  given  to  their  naval  power;  at  sea  our 
superiority  has  been  undisputed,  and  our  commerce  so  effec- 
tually protected,  that  the  losses  sustained  ha.ve  been  inoHi- 
siderable,   In  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  to  the  captures 
made  on  the  contracted  trade  of  the  enemy."     Yet  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  ushered  in  with  so  much  promise,  our  su« 
periority  at  sea  has  been   disputed;   after   a  second  more 
important  and   decisive  blow  given   to  the  enemy's   naval 
power,  they  have  been  masters  of  the  sea  for  two  months,  and 
860  of  our  ships  have  been  taken  !    Every  hope  and  expect- 
ation held  out  by  that  speech  is  now  completely  rgone.     We 
have  lost  the  fortresses  on  the  French  frontier.     We  have 
lost  the  Austrian  Netherlands.     We  have  lost  Holland;  and 
the  trade  of  England  has  been  greatly  injured.     It  is  not  the 
change  of  one  man ;  it  is  not  the  change  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  that  will  aiFord  satisfaction  for  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  our  commerce*     I  observe  likewise,  that  sinqe  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  the  re-captures  do  not  bei^  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  ships  taken  than  they  did  in  the 
American  war,  when  Great  Britain  had  so  many  different 
nations  against  her.    Are  these,  or  are  they  not,  good  grounds 
for  inquiry?   For  what  purpose   do  gentlemen   think  they 
were  sent  to  this  House  ?  Do  they  believe  they  were  sent  here 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  voting  taxes,  as  was  too  often  the  case 
with  the  parliaments  of  the  ancient  kings  of  this  country? 
Or  as  a  national  council  to  see  that  the  executive  govei:nment 
is  not  only  incorrupt,  but  judicious?    It  mig^t  have  been 
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supposed,  that  after  the  memorable  first  of  June,  -we  s^uld 
be  masters  of  the  sea ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  improved  that  victory.     Our  fleet 

'-'■  came  into  port  in  November,  and  the  French  fleet  put  to,  sea  f 
no  doubt  because  ours  was  returned.  So  little  foresight  or 
exertion  was  displayed  in  preparing  our  fleet  for  sea  again, 
that  it  could  not  go  out  till  late  in  January ;  and  thus  for  two 
months  the  French  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  our  fleets 
of  merchantmen,  and  even  troops  embarked  for  important 
foreign  services,  were  blocked  up  in  our  ports.     I  shall,  per- 

s  haps,  be  told,  that  our  fleet  cannot  be  always  out.  I  say, 
that  under  proper  management,  a  great  part  of  it  alwaya 
might  be  out.     But  will  any  man  contend  that  it  might  not 

;    have  been  ready  in  less  than  two  months,  during  great  part  of 

^  which  time  it  was  known  that  the  French  fleet  was  out? 
There  was  even  a  rumour,  that  after  the  ships  were  ready  for 
sea,  they  were  detained  for  want  of  biscuit  and  other  pro* 
visions,  which  it  became  necessary  to  send  by  land  carriage* 

.  How  true  these  reports  may  be  I  know  not;  but  they  have 

;  been  generally  circulated  and  believed,  which  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  the  House  should  inquire.  Every  one  of  the 
circumstances  I  have  mentioned  calls  aloud  for  inquiry,  unless 

.   the  members  of  this  House  are  prepared  to  say,  that  the 

V  present  situation  of  the  country  is  so  happy  and  so  pros- 
perous, as  to  be  pnma  facie  evidence  of  the  diligence  and 

.  ability  of  his  majesty's  ministers;  that  they  have  steered  us 
so  steadily,  and  piloted  us  so  wisely,  that  we  ought  to  repose 
implicit  confidence  in  them  without  inquiry.     Can  ministers 

.  themselves  state  any  ground  why  this  House  ought  to  re- 
pose in  them  any  confidence  whatever,  much  less  such  ex- 
traordinary confidence  as  this?  Will  they  say  that  their 
administration'  of  the  war  has  been  successful,  or  that  the 

,.  state  of  the  country  is  prosperous  ?  I  am  not,  I  hope,  a  man 
to  give  to  success  more  credit  than  is  due  to  it.  I  hope  I  can 
reverence  unsuccessful  wisdom ;  my  own  experience  has  not 
been  such  as  to  lead  me  to  think  that  success  should  be  consi- 
dered *as  the  criterion  of  wisdom.  Let  the  minister  say  that 
the  hand  of  God  is  upon  us,  when  human  prudence  can 
avail  us  nothing;  but  let  him  not  say  that  Great  Britain  is 
dedining  in  every  quarter;  that  all  her  exertions  and  the 
mosft  lavish  profusion  of  treasure  and  of  blood  avail  her 
nothing;  and  yet  deny  the  propriety  of  an  inquiry  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  source  of  so 
melancholy  a  reverse'  of  fortune.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  member  of  this  House,  of  the  friends  of  minis- 
ten  'themselves,  to  give  up  their  private  confidence,  and 
promote  inquiry.    Then^  if  they  find  that  ministers  have  been 
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pursuing  an  impractkable  object,  or  endeavouring  fo  obtain 
It  by  inadequate  meanfl,  they  will  know  how  to  apply  the 
remedy.  If  they  find  that  ministers  have  been  oonductmg 
the  affidrs  of  die  state  with  ability  and  wisdom,  they  will 
be  able  to  say  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  their 
constituents^  <<  We  will  continue  our  confidence  in  these 
ministers." 

Sir,  exhausted  as  I  feel  myself,  and  lon^  as  I  have  abeady 
.  trespass^  on  the  patience  of  the  House,  I  must  pass  ov^  in 
silence  many  points  which  are  nearly  connected  with  the  ee- 
neral  statement,  and  which  would  call  powerfully  on  this 
House  to  enter  into  an  enquiry  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
But  although  I  conceive  I  have  already  stated  sufiident  grounds 
for  going  into  such  an  enquiry  on  all  the  questi<»i6  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  war,  there  is  yet  one  suliject  so 
closely  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  it  in  one  point  of 
view,  that  before  I  sit  down  I  must  beg  leave  to  mske  a  few 
observations  upon  it — I  mean  the  present  situation  of  the  sistar 
kingdom.    The  House  will  do  me  the  honour  to  recolkct, 
that,  much  against  the  inclination  of  my  most  intimate  firiends, 
I  formerly  harassed  this  House  with  a  variety  (^  questions, 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  debate.  I  persevered  obstinately, 
however,  not  because  I  had  any  satisfaction  in  dc^ng  so,  whai 
the  House  was  not  disposed  to  listen  to  me,  but  heoEuise  I 
thought  that  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  it  was  my  bounden 
duty  to  lay  bdTore  this  House  those  circumstances  which,  as 
appeared  to  me,  ought  to  have  discouraged  us  firom  entaring 
upon  it.     I  felt  no  pleasure  in  addres^g  these  arguments  to 
unwilling  ear^,  for  I  am  not  desirous  of  imitating  the  example 
of  Cardanus,  an  author  now  but  little  read,  who  say^  <<  Nwh 
quam  libentim  loquor  qium  cum  quod  loquor  anditeribus  diy* 
plicetJ*  '  I  persevered  because  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  per- 
severe; and,  among  other  things,  I  stated,  as  discouragements 
for  going  on  with  the  war,  mat  the  Austrian  Netharlands 
could  not  be  retained,  while  the  subjects  of  his  imp^ii^  ma- 
jesty were  disaffected  to  his  govamment;  that  Holland  could 
not  be  defended  while  the  I>iteh  did  not  wish  to~  defend  it; 
and  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  proved  by  his  coiulwrt  in 
the  first  campaign,  that  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  oi^t 
not  to  depend  upon  him.    I  was  then  told  that  my  speedi  was 
a  libel  upon  all  our  actual  and  all  our  po^ble  allies.    Bul^ 
Sir,  if  it  was  a  libel,  experience  has  proved,  that  it  had  in  it 
that  which  has  been  held  the  strongest  ingredient  of  libdi 
truth ;  and  as  such,  I  hope  that  spee<£  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity a  convicted   libeL     I  then  also  toudied  upon  some 
dangers  which  I  apprehended  with  req)ect  to  Irelaod.     I  was 
teld,:  «^ouch  not  upon  Ireland,  ibit  is  a  sulycci  too  delmie 
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^  disDosftion  in  this  Home.  TUm  HiHise",  it  was  said,  <<  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Ireland,  Ireland  has  a  parliament  of  her 
own,  and  wiU  take  care  of  herself."  To  that  I  then  answered, 
a^  I  do  now;  that  when  a  British  House  of  Commons  U 
advising  the  king  upon  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as 
peace  or  war,  they  ouffht  to  extend  their  consideration  to  kXL 
the  material  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  surely  it  is  unnecessary 
to  state  that  Ireland  is  a  most  imp(»iant  part  of  his  majesty^a 
<lominion%  as  furnishing  great  resources  of  men  for  the  ailny 
and  the  navy  in  time  ca  war.  Without  the  assistance  of 
Ireland,  we  can  never  be  secure  in  peace,  nor  successful  in 
war.  The  identity  of  her  constitution,  and  her  being  under 
the  same  exeoative  government,  make  Ireland  a  constant  ob- 
ject of  attention,  frcmi  which  we  may  derive  information  with 
regard  to  the  dii^sition  of  the  king's  ministers,  to  which  we 
JBay  look  for  examples  to  be  imitated,  or  errors  to  be  avoided. 
I  saw  formerly  certain  prejudices  in  that  country  which  would 
throw  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Roman  cathplics 
getting  all  diey  asked,  and  all  that  justice  required  they 
should  have,  as  subjects  of  the  same  constitution,  viz.  equally 
of  rights  with  every  other  subject.  There  had  sprung  up  in 
that  country  a  strange  jargon  of  what  is  called  a  protestant 
ascendancy,  as  if  such  a  thing  as  a  re%ious  ascendancy 
ought  to  take  place  in  politic^.  Ministers,  some  time  ago^ 
got  over  the  difficulty  in  part,  and,  although  not  in  a  way 
calculated  to  ffain  mudi  respect,  conciliatea  the  affiictions  o£ 
die  catholics  mr  the  time.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
isulgect  of  complaint.  There  were  other  abuses  in  Ireland  oS 
which  the  people  bitterly  complained;  and  when  the  coalition 
tpok  place  in  July  last,  however  much  I  might  lament  that 
^v^it,  I  certainly  did  think  it  might  produce  this  good  effect, 
that  the  comqpt  administration  of  Ireland  would  be  radically 
r^ormed,  and  that  possibly  as  much  might  be  gained  to 
liberty  there  as  seem^  to  be  lost  to  it  here.  And  this  was  in 
fiict  near  being  the  case,  when  unh^pily  things  took  a  di& 
ferent  turn. 

Witbotit  entering  into  the  question,  who  is  to  blame  ?  I 
ask  whether  Ireland  is  not  at  present  in  a  state  of  irritation  ? 
whether  she  is  not  in  a  state  of  danger  ?  And  if  she  is  in 
aueh  a  situation  as  to  give  just  cause  of  alarm  to  every  friend 
q(  the  eooatry,  whether  ^is  state  has  not  been  occasioned 
a^ly  by  his  mfjesty's  ministers  ?  Some  may  say,  it  is  owing 
to  the  miiusters  here;  others,  to  the  ministers  ihere;  but  1 
4tfy  any  nan  to  say,  that  the  present  state  of  that  country  is 
not  entirely  owing  to  the  improper  conduct  ci  the  king's  mi* 
^iflera.  No  matter  whether  to  the  right  honourable  gaitle- 
fiasb  iheDukeof  PosOmi^  or  Esirl  fWUUami  akh^^I 
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fcttve  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  them  it  is  not  owing.  Earl  Rtz- 
wiUiam  is  sent  over  as  Iord<*lieutenant  to  Ireland,  justly  popular 
firom  his  personal  character,  and  more  so  from  his  connection 
with  a  part  of  the  ministry  here,  supposed  to  be  favourable  to 
the  wishes  and  claims  of  Ireland.  He  arrives :  he  consults 
wfth  men  to  whom  the  people  of  Ireland  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  look  up  with  con6dence;  —  he  is  adored,—  he  is 
idolized  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  join 
with  him  in  the  absurd  cry  of  war  —  nothing  but  Earl  Fita- 
william's  popularity  could  have  induced  them  to  join  in  that 
ciy —  he  states  from  the  throne  the  general  wishes  of  his  ma- 
jesty for  carrying  on  the  war;  that  it  is  intended  to  give 
emancipation  to  the  catholics.  [Mr.  Pitt  intimated  across  the 
table  that  it  was  not  so.]  It  was  so  understood,  or,  if  you 
please,  it  was  so  misunderstood  in  the  Irish  parliament.  They 
are  told  that  abuses  are  to  be  reformed ;  they  see  the  most 
le^ected  men  in  the  country  daily  rising  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  propose  the  reform  of  abuses;  they  see  those 
Ikieasures  attended  with  fewer  dismissals  from  office  undoubt- 
edly than  the  people  could  have  wished,  but  with  the  dismissal 
of  several  persons  known  to  be  connected  with  the  old  abuses. 
They  consider  all  this  as  the  omen  of  approaching  liberty; 
and  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  without  distinction,  are  about 
toenjoy  those  rights-  and  privileges  which  they  ought  always 
to  have  enjoyed.  AH  this  passes  in  the  fiace  of  the  world, 
viuthout  the  least  opposition  on  tlie  part  of  the  cabinet  of 
Great  Britain.  Wliat  follows  ?  Great  supplies  are  called  for 
by  bis  majesty ;  and  the  Irish,  in  high  expectation  of  the  pnK 
mised  reform  of  abuses,  with  a  d^ree  of  imprudence,  not 
adhering  to  the  sober  and  cautious  principle  that  reform  and 
supply  should  go  hand  in  hand,  (for  it  is  the  character  of  that 
nation  to  be  more  generous  than  prudent,)  granted  the  sup- 
plies before  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  Having  given  all,  the 
cup  is  dashed  from  their  lips,  their  eager  and  excited  hopes 
are  blasted,  and  they  are  told,  "We  have  got  yonr  money; 
you  may  now  seek  for  your  reform  where  you  can."  The  mi- 
nisters here  then  quarrel  with  this  popular  lord-lieutenant, 
whose  personal  character  did  more  for  the  coalition  than  the 
characters  of  all  the  other  ministers  united,  for  it  made  die 
administration  >  popular,  because,  from  his  accession  it  was 
supposed  to  be  pure.  They  give  up,  however,  this  popular 
friend,  rather  than  Iceland  i^ould  receive  from  this  coun- 
try the  benefits  to  which  she  ia  in  common  justice  intitled, 
add  in  the  hopes  of  which  she  bad  voted  for  the  service  of  his 
majesty  such  large  and  liberal  supplies. 

Sir,  I  may  be  told,  that  this  lord-lientenant  gave  hopes  and 
'pr^pnises^whicb  bewas^Hot  aothorised  togife*    To  tbttt  I 
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omweTi  that  firom  my  knowledge  of  him,  I  do  not  belike  it. 
But  suppose  it  were  so,  what  is  that  to  this  House?  Is  it  not 
a, matter  of  total  indifference  to  us  where  the  blame  lies  ?  I^ 
not  Ireland  in  danger?  No  man  will  deny  it;  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose.  The  blame  attaches  either  on  the 
ministers  in  Ireland,  or  on  the  ministers  here;  and  if  this' 
House  does  not  institute  an  inquiry,  and  explain  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  to  the  public  who  has  been  the  cause  of  this 
alarming  danger,  we  may  be  responsible  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  British  empire.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  is 
one  of  those  questions  on  which  I  have  strong  personal  par- 
tialities. I  admit  it.  I  belieire  I  shall  never  be  able  to  divest 
myself  of  them;  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  Earl 
Fitzwilliam's  conduct  in  this  particular  instance  has  been 
agreeable  to  the  uniform  tenour  of  his  whole  Ufe.  I  firmly  be» 
lieve  that  he  has  acted  fairly  and  honourably,  and  agreeably 
to  what  was  understood  between  him  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
British  cabinet:  this  conviction  is  matter  of  great  private  sa- 
tisfiiction  to  me ;  but  it  is  no  reason  why  the  House  diould  not* 
go  into  the  inquiry. 

The  Roman  catholics  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.     But  the  catholics  are  no  longer  a  party; 
The  parties  noW  to  be  dreaded  in  Ireland  are,  on  the  one 
band,  a  few  people  holding  places  of  great  emolument,  aind 
supporting  corruption  and  abuses;  and  on  the  other,  the  Irish 
nation*     The  protestattts  are  as  much  interested  in  this  ffreat 
business  of  reform  as  the  catholics.     I  no  longer  apprehend 
any  danger  to  Ireland  from  disputes  between  the  catholics  and' 
the  protestarits;  what  I  apprehend  is,  the  alienation  of  the 
whole  Irish  people   from  the  English  government.     Many 
gentlemen  who  have  not  taken  pains  to  examine  into'  the 
subject,   imagine  that  the  government  of  Ireland,  because 
consisting  of  King,  Lords^  and  Commons,  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Great  Britain.     This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
case.     I  dare  say  also,  that  some  g^tlemen  know  so  little  of 
what  has  passed  in  Ireland  since  the  year  1793,  as  to  imagine 
that  the  Roman  catholics  are  now  nearly  on  the  same  footing 
witih  the  protestants ;  and  that,  since  the  above  period,  they 
Iiave  sp£fered  no  persecutions  or  exclusions.     If  there  h  any 
man  who  thus  thinks,  he  grossly  deceives  himself.  But  passing 
over  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  self-evident,  that  the  danger 
arising  from  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  has  been  created  by 
some  of  the  king's  ministers?    Let  the  House  go  into  an 
inquiry,  and  they  will  see  on  whom  punishment  ought  to  faH; 
If  the  ministers  in  Ireland 'are  guHty,  let  tb^m  be  punii^eds 
or,  if  fais  majesty's  mfni8ter»'  here  (which  is  much  more  pro^ 
baUe)  hare  been  the  cause  of  this  irritation),  let  punishnieiir 
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&U  upon  tibem.  If  Eaorl  FitzwiUiaii^  ratbly  and  wasitonly 
running  after  popularity,  has  sacrificed  the  real  interests  iji 
that  countoy,  he  deserves  the  severest  censure.  But  if  it  shall 
appear,  that  he  has  been  trifled  with,  and  diuffled  cmt  of  Ins 
soeasures  and  situation  by  ministers  here,  in  order  to  senre 
tiieir  own  base  purposes;  if  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  acted 
0a  the  principles  of  prudence  and  patriotism,  and  that  his 
government  was  founded  on  princi[des  which  tended  to  pre- 
serve the  connection  between  the  two  countries,  what  pmudi- 
Bient  can  be  too  severe  for  those  who  have  been  the  aatfaors 
of  such  double-dealing  ? 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  common  ar|rument  against  audi 
motions  as  this  to  say,  ^^  Your  final  object  is  the  removal  of 
ministers;  whys  then,  do  you  not  do  so  at  once?"  My  answer 
iBi  because  I  think  we  ought  first  to  have  an  inquiry.     At  the 
same  time  I  candidly  admit  my  c^nnion  to  b^  that  if  an  iur 
quiry  be  gone  into,  the  result  must  be  the  removal  of  his 
ms^esty'js  presait  ministers.    On  what  rational  ground  Aould 
Ais  induce  any  member  to  oppose  inquiry?    Does  any  naan 
who  approves  of  ccmtinuin^  the  war,  hope  for  better  succcm 
than  we  have  hitherto  experienced,  while  it  is  conducted  with 
the  same  weakness  and  foUy  ?    Does  any  man  who  wishes  for 
an  end  to  the  war,  hope  that  his  majesty's  preset  ministers 
ean  obtain  for  this  country  a  safe  and  honourable  peace?    I^ 
after  an  inquiry  into  their  past  conduct,  it  shall  turn  out  that 
tiiey  have  acted  justly  and  wisely,  then  let  us  continue  our 
confidence  in  them^  but  if  the  contrary  should  ai^)ear,  as  I 
Qtrmigly  suspect  it  will,  then  it  will  become  the  duty  of  this 
House  to  ciJl  them  to  an  account,  perhaps  to  punishment 
Hiis  inquiry,  among  other  advantage  attending  it,  will  dis- 
cover to  the  nation  me  true  causes  of  all  our  late  foilures  and 
calamities.     Wise  men  dioose  a  wise  object^  and  persist  in 
their  eSbrts  to  dbtain  it  by  varying  the  means  as  occasicm  re- 
quires, the  object  beins;  still  the  same.     The  conduct  of  the 
]>resent  administration  has  been  quite  the  reverse  with  regard 
to  the  wan    Day  after  day,  and  motion  after  motioh  has 
vmried  the  object,    but  they  uniformly  insist  on    the  same 
means.     Blood,  war,  and  treasure  are  their  means,  however 
tbqr  may  vary  their  object    They  have  constantly  avoided 
making  a  choice  between  the  two  branches  of  the  alternative 
I  have  stated.    They  have  never  decided  whether  they  were 
making  war  for  France  or  against  France* 

The  present  state  of  Irel^d  shews,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
the  British  empire  in  which  the  strongest  traces  of  the  mi- 
tifalar's  miaoonduct  are  nM;  to  be  found.  Tb^e  are  sam« 
•ecasioBS,  one  would  imagine^  upon  whidli  minkters  must 
«isb  to  be  dearly  nodsrstood.    But  men  never  get  Ae  better 


of  their  natare ;  aad  whenever  the  ri^t  honowralde  gentkiiMsi 
expresseB  himself  he  is  differently  understood  by  every  nwn 
vrho  hears  hixn.  It  is  not  from  asiy  want  of  woids,  or  ciMMce 
of  expreseicHi,  that  the  ri^C  honourable  gentleman  does  not 
qaeak  intelligibly.  He  is  misunderstood  by  the  House;  he 
is  misundarstooa  by  his  own  particular  friends.  He  employs 
the  gift  of  words  not  like  other  m^^  fi)r  the  sake  of  being 
more  distinct,  but  for  Ihe  purpose  of  being  misunderstood: 
even  his  new  asapciates  in  the  cabinet  cannot  understand  him. 
Of  him  it  may  be  said,  as  of  a  great  man  of  ancient  times^ 
^<  In  rebus politicUy  nihil  simfkx^  nihil  apertum,  nihil  honestwa.** 
If  the  House  diould  agree  to  go  into  the  inquiry*  they  will 
pvo¥e  that  they  are  really  aflecSed  by  the  interests  of  their 
constituents.  If  th^  should  resolve  to  go  oa  without  know* 
log  who  are  our  ames»  or  wbeth^  we  have  any*  thtfre  will 
be  too  much  reason  for  saying  that  ^our  constitution  is  gone. 
In  either  ease  I  shall  dmve  fix»n  having  made  the  motion^ 
the  satisfrctiM  of  shewing,  that  there  are  men  in  the  House 
who  believe  the  situation  of  the  country  to  be  such  as  it 
really  is»  and  are  anxious  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
averttheccmsequeocessomuditobeapprdiended.  Mr.  Fok 
concluded  with  nMmng»  ^^  That  this  House  will  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  oonsider  of  the  state 
of  the  nation." 

Mr.  Fox  was  ably  sii|>p9rted  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Pitt  allowed 
the  sidnects  projposed  for  inquiry  to  be  of  the  highest  importance^ 
but  saia  that  this  was  not  the  season  to  discuss  them.  He  con* 
eluded  by  moving,  *'  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn/^  after 
stronglv  admonishmg  the  House  to  wave  all  notice  of'^the  af&irs  of 
Ireland,  as  improper  at  the  present  period,  and  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive of  more  perj^exity  than  service  to  either  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  adfoumment  was  supported  by  Mr  Cannhig>  and  also  by  Mr. 
Wilbeiforee,  who  tfaougiit  the  discusnon  of  the  affairs  of  Irefamd 
ad  present  might  be  attmod  widi  dangerpus  consequences. , 

Mr.  Fox  made  a  reply  to  the  following  e£fect:  I  feel  it 
necesaary  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  what  I  have  beard 
this  nightf  and  chiefly  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  moved  the  a^urnment  Gentlemen  have  partly  mis* 
aodersti^  my  meaning,  if  they  conceive  that  I  have  wished 
for  a  eommittee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation  on  any 
we  particular  point;  or  that  I  wish  particularly  to  agitate 
topics  of  war  or  peaeoi  wUch  ba^e  been  already  discussed  in 
this  House,  in  whiph  I  have  not  had  the  good  f<»*tune  to 
agpee  with'tbemttjority#  I  meaiit»  Iht  moving  fi>r  the  cqn^ 
wMee,  to  inquire  into  the  eondiiot  of  the  war  in  ^ipneral,  io 
avdar  that  wa  migbt  ate  how.  hia  nuyeaty's  owMtevs  have 
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acted/  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  say,  they  do  not  wish  to 
turn  out  ministers.  They  say  too,  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  That  is  natural  enough ; 
the  meaning  of  it  is  obvious.  They  do  not  wish  for  an  in- 
quiry;  that  is,  they  know  that  an  inquiry  is  likely  to  influence 
the  opinion  of  this  House  upon  the  conduct  of  the  ministers, 
and  that,  after  being  compelled  to  censure  than,  we  shall,  in 
justice  to  our  own  consistency,  be  obliged  to  vote  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  throne  for  their  removal.  I  said^  that  this  coun- 
try was  in  a  situation  that,  on  the  faee  of  things,  called  ibr  an 
inquiry,  and  therefore  I  moved  for  it;  and  I  believe  that  the 
result  would  be,  that  this  House  could  not,  consistently  with 
its  own  honour,  refuse  a  vote  of  censure  on  ministers,  and  an 
tuldress  for  their  removal ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  my^sterious 
that  sdme  gentlemen  should  be  unwilling  to  go  into  an  in"" 
quiry.  But  are  we  indeed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  mi- 
nisters, and  not  to  inquire  into  their  conduct,  lest  the  result 
should  be,  that  they  must  be  removed  ?  Are  we  indeed  so  very 
complaisant  to  administration,  that  rather  than  they  should 
lose  their  power,  the  country  is  to  be  lost  ? 

The  right  honourable  genleman  has  thrown  out  something 
,  like  a  hint,  that  if  he  and  his  associates  were  dismissed  to- 
morrow, and  others  more  able  were  appointed  in  their  stead, 
neither  his  majesty  nor  the  public  would  look  to  those  who 
support  the  present  motion  for  their  assistance.  Now,  Sir,  upon 
that  subject,  I  have  no  objection  to  say  what  I  feel,  and  what, 
indeed,  I  partly  expressed  on  a  former  occasion.  If  this  war 
be  to  be  carried  on  with  more  vigour  than  it  has  been  on  the 
part  of  this  country,  and  by  men  of  greater  capacity  than  the 
present  ministers,  but  on  the  same  principles  as  have  been 
jbitherto  avowed,  and  for  the  same  object  —  and  I  know  that 
there  are  many  men  who  itre  fiiends  enough  to  this  war,  to 
carry  it  on  upon  such  terms  —  all  I  can  say  is,  that  there  is 
not  aQy  thing  that  his  majesty  can  offer  to  me*-  no,  Sir,  nor 
any  thing  that  any  potentate  in  Europe  can  offer  to  me,  that 
should  induce  me  to  take  any  share  in  it.  But  is  that,  or  can 
it  be  a  reason  why  this  House  should  not  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  who  have  brought  upon  the  country  such 
calamities  —  calamities  that  have  never  been  equalled  in  any 
period  of  its  history  ?  Even  those  who  were  originally,  imd 
who  may  be  still,  against  any  terms  of  negociation  for  peaces 
flhould  vote  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
follow  it  up,  if  necessary,  with  an  address  to  his  majesty,  to 
appoint  «ome  persons  more  likely  to  conduct  it  with  success. 
The  riffht  honouraUe  gentleman  has  said,  that  he  is  not  an- 
i^erabTe  for  what  may  be  done  by  a  minister  abroad  upon 
tome  particular  gocaoon*-  an  expression  that  ia  unworthy 
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of  aoy  mail  who  calls  himself  a  uunister.  The  dedaradon 
of  a  minister  abroad  may  create  a  war  between  two  nei^ 
tions.  Is  it  to  be  endured  in  this  Hou8e»  that  the  r%ht  ho** 
nourahle  gentleman  should  say,  ^^  such  a  declaration  was  not 
mine,  but  was  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Drake,. or  of  any  other 
ambassador?' 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  told  the  Houpe  to« 
ni^t,  that  ministers  have  acted  with  regard  to  neutral  powers 
according  to  the  ^irit  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  it  will 
^pear  evident  when  the  subject  comes  to  be  inquired  into ; 
and  yet,  with  the  same  breath,  he  tells  the  House  he  will  not 
consent  to  inquire  into  it  at  alL  Then  he  tells  us,  that  this  is 
a  business  which  ought  to  have  been  inquired  into  before,  and 
much  stress  is  laid  on  the  time  in  which  I  have  made  my 
motion.  Why,  Sir,  we  have  not  been  negligent  on  this  side 
of  the  House  in  bringing  forward  questions  upon  the  war.  A 
motion  was  made  early  in  the  session,  for  a  negociation  ior 
peace,  which  was  negatived.  Then  came  public  business,  the 
budget,  and  other  subjects. .  But  it  is  said,  I  have  brought  on 
my  motion  on  account  of  the  critical  situation  of  Ireland* 
Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  that,  I  had  formed  a  resolution  of 
bringing  this  motion  forward  before  the  affairs  of  the  country 
wore  so  serious  an  aspect  as  they  do  now,  and  before  I  had 
heard  one  word  of  what  has  lately  happened  there.  I  do  not 
recollect  the  particular  day,  but  I  am  sipre  the  fact  is  so;  and 
I  believe  I  gave  notice  in  this  House  of  my  intention  to  move 
for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation^  before  the  late  ac- 
counts from  Ireland  arrived. 

I  cannot  help  alluding  to  what  one  honourable  gentleman 
has  said  to*-night  with  regard  to  Ireland ;  he  has  said  that  he 
should  vote  for  this  inquiry,  had  I  not  expressed  my  intention 
of  moving  a  resolution  in  the  committee  upon  that  subjectr 
If  so.  Sir,  let  him  vote  for  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
nation  generally ;  and  let  him  vote  against  the  resolution  with 
regard  to  Ireland  when  that  comes  to  be  /proposed.  With 
respect  to  Ireland,  I  conceive  that  what  has  happened  has 
arisen  out  of  the  &ult  of  ministers  in  this  country.  A 
great  mischief  to  this  country  has  been  produced  by  the  mis^ 
conduct  of  ministers,  and  I  say  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  that  business,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  knowing  who 
is  really  to  blame,  that  we  may  proceed  to  censure  and,  if 
necessary,  to  punish.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  a  strong  opinion^ 
that  when  this  business  is  fully  investigated,  the  result  will  bo^ 
to  the  honour  of  that  nobleman,  and  to  the  shame  and  confu* 
sionof  tlie' ministers  in  this  country.  That  ismyc^inion; 
init  this-house  Jbaano  business  with  the  opinions  of  individual^ 
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It  is  tbtir  duty  to  inquire  into  the  htL    But  it  aeenift  thereii 
agreatdeMcaiqriipon  this  sulyect.    Now,  Sir,   Iamofopi« 
aion  there  skoold  be  nont^  m  what  any  minister  does  in 
his  official  situation  is  fiiir  matter  of  inquiry  in  this  Houses 
wlwdier  it  regards  this  oountiy  or  Irdand.    I  have  beard  it 
said,  that  we  should  not  interfere  with  the  parliament  of  lie- 
land,  and  that  my  motion  has  that  tend^Dcy  •    I  mean  no  such 
thmg*    I  only  mean  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  at  ministers. 
These  sul:^ects  are  debated  in  the  cabinet,  and  perhaps  some- 
times particulars  respecting  acts  of  parlisonent  in  Ireland  are 
debated  in  the  cabinet ;  now  I  want  to  know,  although  I  would 
not  have  this  House  interfere  in  the  least  d^ee^  nor  have  we 
tile  power  of  interfering  with  the  parliamoit  of  Ireland ;  but 
I  want  to  know  upon  what  principle  it  is  that  the  cabinet 
should  do  more  upon  that  topic  than  this  House,  or  than  the 
parliament  of  this  country.    I  see  no  such  principle ;  but  1 
know,  that  with  regard  to  any  recommendation  from  the 
throne  to  the  parliament  of  this  or  of  that  country,  that  is  a 
matter  for  which  ministers  are  liable  to  be  called  to  accoont; 
for  it  is  ministers  who  advise  that  recommendation.    If  it 
were  not  so,  let  me  ask,  what  might  the  consequence  be? 
Minuters  may  so  conduct  themselves  that  the  situation  of  the 
two  countries  may  be  in  imminent  dai^r,  and  can  that  hq)- 
pen,  and  yet  that  we  shall  be  told  that  we  cannot  interfere? 
Sir,  I  do  assert  that  we  have  the  power,  and  that  we  ought  to 
exercise  it,  of  calling  for  an  inquiry ;  yes.  Sir,  and  of  {Hroceed* 
ing  to  punish  those  who  have  been  the  cause  of  it»     Tliat  such 
has  been  the  conduct  of  ministers  is  undeniable.    I  have  been 
Icrfd  that  I  am  putting  Irdand  in  danger  by  what  I  have  said 
to^niffht     But,  Sir,  who  has  put  Irdand  in  danger  most;  I 
who  have  moved  for  an  inqpiiry  into  the  state  of  it;  or  those 
who^  by  their  mischievous  conduct,  have  made  diat  inquiry 
necessary  —  I  who  respect  both  countries  as  much  as  any  man 
in  this  House ;  or  those  who  conduct  themselves  as  if  they 
regarded  the  interest  of  neither,  when  held  in  competiti(») 
with  their  own  power  ? 

Sir,  I  say  I  have  a  right  to  call  ministers  to  account  for 
the  danger  in  which  they  have  involved  the  two  countries. 
I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  to  be  laid  down  as  a  principle^ 
diat  the  g^eral  failure  of  the  army,  and  the  fleneral  miichiet 
which  the  conduct  of  miiusters  has  occasioned,  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  prima  fatik  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  inqoiriof 
into  their  misconduct.  The  ri^t  honourable  gentleman  ssyS) 
tSiat  my  conduct,  if  not  counteracted,  would  tend  to  lower  t^ 
dignity  of  this  country.  That  a  man,  who  has  himself  so  lowered 
die  dignity  of  this  country^  who  has  brougbt  it  to  Ihe  refj^ 
of  ruin  by  the  obstinacy  and  the  madness  of  h]i>  coadii^ 
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ss  shcnild  prasmne  cren  to  tUnk  dml  any:  bodf  eiae  could  lower 
c  it  more  thmi  he  has  done,  is,  I  own,  rstlKr  cxtraordinftrf; 
r :  I  deiire  to  know,  and  I  oak  the  mmi^r  ta  izdSMPin  ne  if  he 
r*  can,  when  it  was  tliat  I  endoavoared  to  lower  the  dignity  of 
this  country?  He  alluded  to  the  present  war;  what  has  been 
his  conduct,  and  what  did  I  advise  this  House  upon  that  sub* 
JBct?  I  would  hate  ofiered  reasonable  terms  to  Fiance  before 
the  war  commenced,  and  for  that  purpose  I  proposed  a  ne- 
gociation;  he  afiected  to  disdain  it.  What  has  been  the 
event  ?  Will  even  he  himsdf  attempt  to  say  that  there  is  a 
chance  of  making  so  good  a  peace  now,  as  we  might  have 
had  had  then?  Does  he  even  hope  he  can  ever  nejgociate  with 
the  Fr«)cb  in  a  situation  less  dishonourable  to  us  than  the 
present?  I  would  have  negociated  with  them  before  a  &|fat. 
He  must  negociate  after  a  ^ht,  and  aft^  a  defeat  too,  if  he 
negodates  at  all.  I  would  have  n^ociated  with  them  while . 
we  were  rich  iii  our  resources  and  our  commerce  was  entire. 
He  must  negociate  when  both  are  desperately  impaired.  I 
would  have  negociated  before  our  allies  were  defeated,  and 
while  they  "were  yet  supposed  to  be  in  union.  He  must  nego- 
ciate  after  victory  has  been  dedared  in  favour  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  allies  have  been  deserting  us  and  one  another.  After 
this,  that  such  a  man  could  possibly  suppose  he  is  supporting 
the  dimity  of  this  country,  and  that  he  should  put  himsdf  on 
a  footing  with  any  gentleman,  who  has  not  the  misfortune  to 
be  in  the  present  administration,  is  an  extraordinary  thing, 
but  it  is  an  assumption  of  merit  whidi  is  peculiar  to  his  mi^ 
jestfs  present  ministers. 

bi  the  mean  time^  it  is  with  heartfelt  satis&ction  I  reflect, 
that  in  every  thing  I  ever  prqx)sed,  I  have  suppcnrted  the 
dignity  of  this  country*  I  r^rd  it  as  a  cirenmstanoe  of  good 
£^tone  to  me^  that  I  never  gave  an  opinion  by  which  one  drop 
of  British  blood  was  shed,  or  any  of  its  treasure  squandered^ 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  oppose,  perhaps  unsuccessfully,  that 
which  brought  this  country  into  a  disastrous  »tuation :  I  mean 
the  American  war  ^-  a  war  disastrous  indeed ;  but  after  all 
the  calamity  which  it  produced,  we  were  happy  then  compared 
with  the.  situation  of  this  country  now.  Grood  God,  Sir,  that 
there  should  be  a  moment  when  the  American  war  should  be 
a  state  of  happiness  when  compared  to  it !  and  yet  so  any  per- 
son will  find  it  to  be  on  examining  them  both.  The  calami- 
ties of  the  American  war  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  present. 
Does  the  minister  deny  the  fact?  He  has  never  yet  said  it;  and 
I  should  be  glad^  to  hear  him  aver  it  now,  for  I  am  ready  to 
answer  him  if  he  does.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
has  thought  fit  to  insinuate  that  those  with  whom  I  act  never 
mention  the  glory  of  the  British  arms.  The  feet  is  notoriously 
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otherwise.  There  is  not  one  instance  in  which  we  have  with^ 
held  praise  from  any  of  our  gallant  heroes;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  been  proud  to  praise  them.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  not  a  member  of  this  House  in  the  time  of  the 
American  war,  but  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring,  he 
may  be  easily  informed  of  the  part  I  took  in  praising  the  gal- 
lantly of  the  British  troops.  America,  however,  was  lost. 
We  are  now  in  alarm  lesf  we  should  lose  Ireland ;  and  I 
own  to  you.  Sir,  that  I  tremble  for  the  fate  of  Great  Britain. 
Is  it  then  a  thing  to  be  endured,  to  hear  a  man  accuse  others 
of  endeavouring  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  country,  when  we 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  save  it,  and  are  calling  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  that  very  man  who  has  brought  us  to  the 
last  stake,  in  which  we  are  contending  for  our  very  ex* 
istence  ?  And  shall  it  be  still  a  question*  who  is  the  best  friend 
to  the  honour  and  interests  of  Great  Britain  ?  This  inquiry 
may  not  take  place,  but  I  am  glad  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Wilberforce)  has  intimated  his  intention  of  again  brings 
ing  the  subject  forward  in  some  other  shape.  He  can  do  it 
with  great  propriety.  But  I  wish  to  be  informed,  if  this  com- 
mittee be  not  granted,  what  I  am  to  say  to  my  constituents  if 
they  aSk,  Who  are  the  allies  of  this  country  ?  What  is  our 
relative  situation  with  the  King  of  Prussia?  What  with  the 
emperor?  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  administration 
'  with  regard  to  the  war  ?  What  is  the  situation  of  Ireland  ? 
To  all  these  questions  I  can  only  answer,  *^  I  cannot  tell  you 
any  thing  of  dicse  matters.  The  House  of  Commons  would 
not  grant  me  an  inquiry;  they  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
minister."  I  wish  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  credit  with 
the  people.  I  know  there  are  enemies  to  this  House;  and  if 
you  refuse  this  committee,  you  will  furnish  more  arguments 
against  the  House  of  Commons  than  any  that  ever  were 
written  upon  the  subject. 

The  question  being  put,  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn^  the 
House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
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Monument  to  the  Memory  op  Captain  Faulknor. 

April  14* 

THIS  day  General  Smith  moved,  '<  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty.  That  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions,  that  a  monument  be  erected  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Saint  Peter,  at  Westminster,  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Faulknor,  who  commanded  his  majesty's  frigate  Blanche,  and 
who  fell  gloriously  on  the  5th  of  Januaiy  1795^,  in  an  action  with 
the  French  frigate  La  Pique,  which  was  captured ;  and  to  assure 
his  majesty,  that  this  House  will  make  good  the  expence  attend- 
ing  the  same."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grey,  and  op- 
posed  by  Mr.  Windham*  No  man,  he  said,  was  more  ready  than 
himself  to  allow,  that  no  actions  could  have  been  more  brilliant, 
and  no  life  more  illustrious,  than  those  of  Captain  Faulknor.  But 
the  rule  hitherto  in  usage  was  in  opposition  to  the  motion  now 
proposed,  and  forbad  them  to  give  way  to  their  feelings  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  What,  he  asked,  had  formerly  been  the  case,  with 
respect  to  Captain  Gardener,  and  more  recently  with  respect  to 
Captain  Courtenay,  who  had  both  fallen  gloriously  in  the  service 
of  their  country  ?  Neither  of  these  officers  had  any  public  monu- 
ment erected  to  their  memory.  The  rule  had  been  only  to  erect 
monuments  to  those  officers  who  fell  in  great  and  general  actions, 
though  the  merit  of  those  who  periled  in  separate  actions 
might  be  equally,  and  perhaps,  even  more  distinguished.  Honours 
must  go  eiUier  by  rule  or  by  discretion.  They  became  less  valu- 
able by  being  lavishly  bestowed.  If  the  {)rinciple  was  to  be  ex- 
tended, why  should  not  lieutenants  and  midshipmen,  who  signa- 
lized themseves,come  in  for  a  share  of  the  same  distinctions  ?  What 
he  objected  to  in  the  present  instance  was,  that  the  claims  of  indi- 
viduals should  be  brought  forward  in  that  House  for  separate  dis- 
cussion. In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  motion  in  the  most  respectful 
way,  he  should  move  that  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  should  have  thought  it  wise, 
reasonable,  and  just,  to  have  at  once  assented  to  a  motion 
founded  on  the  ground  of  extraordinary  merit.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had,  however,  thought  propefr  to 
answer  it  by  a  long  story  of  a  rule  which  no  where  1^ 
peared.  The  right  hoAourable  gentleman  had  laid  down  a 
ver}'  true  principle,  that  honours  did  not  become  more 
valuable  in  proportion  as  they  were  lavishly  bestowed,  and  he 
wished  it  had  been  more  attended  to  in  the  distribution  of  the 
totes  of  thanks  last  session.  But,  would  the  h<xiour  of  any 
of  the  British  heroes  be  tarnished  by  having  the  monument 
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of  G4>tain  Faulknor  placed  next  to  theirs?  Wonld  not  tbc 
catalogue  rather  receive  fresh  splendour  firom  the  additkm  of  so 
iilustnous  a  name?  When  the  right  boROurable  gentlemsB 
laid  so  much  stress  on  precedents,  was  he  afraid  that  the  pre- 
cedents for  conferring  honours  on  such  singular  and  extraordi- 
nary merit  might  b^me  too  numerous?  He  was  sure  that 
there  was  no  precedent  in  which  such  a  motion  as  the  present 
had  been  brought  forward  and  refused ;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  House  on  the  present  occasion  would  attebd  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  feelings  and  the  national  honour,  rather  than  the 
autibority  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 

After  a  short  conversation,  Mr.  Windham  professed  his  readi* 
ness  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  other  orders  of  the  day  if  some 
mode  could  be  found  of  adjourning  the  original  motion,  in  order  to 
search  for  precedents.  The  question  was  accordingly  put  and  ne- 
gatived. He  then  moved,  ^'  That  the  debate  on  the  ordinal  motion 
be  adjourned  till  Monday  next."  As  soon  as  the  motion  had  beea 
seconded, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  declared,  that  after  attending  to  all  that 
had  been  said  of  rule  and  precedent,  he  must  reprobate  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  motion  now  made;  a  motion  which  he 
would  venture  to  say,  was  one  of  the  most  indecent,  irr^ular, 
and  disgraceful,  that  could  have  been  made  in  that  House. 
He  wished  to  ask,  on  the  subject  of  rules  and  precedents,  by 
what  rule  or  by  what  precedent  they  were  to  estimate  the 
merits  of  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner?  How  could  similar  services  be  com- 
pared? And  how  could  rules  be  made  to  direct  and  r^ulate 
the  feelings  of  men  upon  such  a  subject?  In  his  opinion  it 
was  impossible,  and  he  hoped  he  should  hear  no  more  of  that 
sort  of  argument  —  a  sort  of  argument  which,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  never  had  been  used  in  that  House  before,  and  one 
that  he  never  imagined  could  have  been  urged  against  the  mo- 
tion of  his  honourable  friend.  But  when  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Faulknor  wais  admitted  and  known  to  them  all,  to  be  as  gal- 
lant, as  heroic,  and  as  meritorious,  as  any  that  the  page  of 
history  could  boast  o^  it  must  seem  rather  extraordinary,  that 
upon  so  extraordinary  an  occasion,  a  motion  should  be  made 
for  a  committtee  to  search  for  precedents,  as  if  that  committee 
Qould  search  into  the  minds  of  the  House  and  the  minds  of 
the  public,  for  the  degree  of  honour  the  country  had  reaped 
fix)m  the  conduct  of  a  brave  officer,  the  degree  of  gratitude  which 
his,  country  owed  him  for  his' services,  or  the  de^e  of  warmth 
wtth.whicn  that  House  ought  to  express  their  feelings  on  such 
a  case*    His  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Grey)  had  very  properly 
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brought  fbrward  the  mstatioe  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham*  Did  iten^ 
ter  the  head  of  any  manat  thatdme  to  talk  ofnilesand  precedents 
for  granting  rewards  and  honours  so  justly  merited  ?  Certainly 
not :  and  the  case  was  somewhat  siniiiar,  even  upon  the  argu- 
ments of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  wished  to  search 
for  precedents;  for  though  there  had  been  many  able  and  good 
ministers,  whose  services  had  passed  unnoticed  by  monuments, 
yet  that  sort  of  negative  rule  was  not  even  started,  nor  did  he 
believe  there  was  a  man  at  the  time  that  could  have  thought 
of  it.  As  to  getting  rid  of  the  original  motion,  he  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  any  such  idea  had  ever  been  entertained; 
but  of  all  modes  that  could  have  been  adopted,  that  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  search  for  precedents  was  the  most 
unworthy,  and,  he  must  add,  disgraceful  to  the  House,  that 
could  have  been  suggested.  TTiis  committee  were  to  tell  them, 
he  supposed,  what  their  feelings  ought  to  be  with  respect  to 
the  merits  of  brave  men,  and  what  feelings  were  necessary  to 
constitute  a  wish  to  express  a  sense  of  gratitude,  either  by  ho- 
nours or  rewards,  for  services  performed  to  the  public.  To 
decide  upon  the  original  motion,  was  the  only  way  to  do  jus- 
tice to  such  a  case.  And  if  they  did  not,  and  went  into  this 
committee  of  inquiry,  he  wished  to  know  how  the  result  would 
affect  the  House.  If  upon  this  search  no  precedent  was  found, 
which  might  be  very  likely,  what  would  they  do  then  ?  Per- 
haps they  thought  they  enhanced  the  value  of  this  tribute  of 
respect,  by  considering  the  case  after  inquiry,  as  one  upoii 
which  only  such  a  testimony  of  national  gratitude  ought  to  be 
bestowed.  Again,  upon  the  much-argued  point  of  rule  and 
precedent,  he  would  say  once  for  all,  tnat  he  knew  of  no  such 
rule  as  had  been  alluded  to,  and  he  even  denied  that  any  such 
existed.  If  it  did,  it  never  had  been  stated.  In  the  case  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  House  had,  much  to  their  credit,  in 
his  opinion,  gone  greatly  farther  than  votiog  a  monument  tp 
his  memory ;  they  amply  and  liberally  provided  for  his  fa*- 
mily,  and,  small  as  the  share  be. had  in  that  transaction,  there 
was  no  vote  he  had  ever  given  that  afforded  him  more  satis*- 
faction.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  House  upon  that  oc- 
casion? Did  any  body  think  of  searching  for  precedents? 
No;  the  only  precedent  mentioned  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough;  but  in  his  case  it  was  because  he  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful general,  and  by  his  victories  had  essentially  served  bis 
countryj  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  did  not  look  to 
this  as  a  rule  or  precedent,  but  considering  that  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  had  likewise  rendered  essential  services  to  the 
state,  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  all  who  equally 
promoted  the  interests  of  the  nation  were  equally  intitled  to 
the  honours  and  rewards  which  their  services  merited.  -  Mr. 
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fox  concluded,  by  warmly  exhorting  tbe  House  tt>  sappon 
the  original  motion,  and  to  resist  tne  adjournmenitforthe 
purpose  of  ^pointing  a  committee  of  inquiry,  as  derogaton 
to  tbe  honour  and  oharacter  of  a  British  House  •£  Commons. 
and  highly  unpopular  and  disgraceful  in  the  eyes  of  tb;' 
nation. 

The  question  beio^  put,  That  the  debate  be  adjourned  ^ 
Monday,  the  House  divided :. 

Tellers.  Tellers^ 

v,^.  f  Mr.  Windham  1    ^^  ^^^^    C General  Smith  1 

Y*^4 Mr.  Ryder       J    ^5 Noeb   JMr^Grey  T^ 

The  motion  for  the  monument  was  ccmsequently  carried. 


King's  Message  respecting  an  Establishment  for  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

May  14, 

THE  marriage  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  having  taken  place  on  the 
8th  of  April,  the  following  message  from  the  king  was  delivered 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  27th : 
^<  George  R. 
*^  His  majesty  relies  on  the  liberality  and  affection  of  his  faithful 
Commons,  and  on  the  cbcdia^  interest  which  they  have  manifested 
in  the  happy  event  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  that  they  will  be  ready  to  concur  in  such  provision  as 
they  may  judge  necessary,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  settle  an  esta- 
blishment for  the  Prince  and  Princess,  suited  to  their  rank  and 
dignity.  -—  On  an  occasion,  in  all  other  respects  so  satisfactory,  bi« 
majesty  feels  the  deepest  regret  in  being  under  the  necessity  ol 
communicating  to  the   House,   that  the  benefit  of  any  settle- 
ment to  be   now  made,  cannot  beeffectually  secured  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  without  providing  the  means  of  freeing  him  from  incum- 
brances to  a  large  amount,  to  which  he  is  now  subject.  —  Anxious 
as  his  majesty  must  necessarily  be,^  particularly  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  relieve  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  these  difficulties* 
his  majest]^  entertains  no  idea  of  proposing  to  his  parliamenttomake 
any  provision  for  this  ohiect,  otherwise  than  by  the  applicatimi  of  a 
part  of  the  income  which,  may  be  settled  on  the  pnncer.but  he 
earnestly  recommends  it  to  the  House,  to  consider  of  the  propriety 
of  thus  providing  for  the  gradual  discharge  of  these  incumbrances, 
by  appropriating  and  securing,   for  a  gi^n  term,  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  duchy  (^Cornwall,  together  with  a  pr^^ioa, 
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of  the  {nrince's  other  annual  income :  and  his  majesty  wHl  be  ready 
and  desirous  to  concur  in  any  provisions,  which  the  wisdom  of  par- 
liament may  suggest,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  regular  and 
punctual  order  of  pa3rment  in  the  prince's  future  expenditure^  and 
of  guarding  against  die  possibility  of  the  priiice  being  again  involved 
in  so  painml  and  embarrassing  a  situation." — The  said  message  was 
taken  into  consideration  on  the  14th  of  May,  When  Mr.  Hussey 
proposed  to  have  resource  Xo  the  crown-lands,  as  a  proper  fund  on 
this  occurrence:  their  annual  produce  did  not  exceed  6000/.;  but 
might  with  due  management  be  carried  t04oo,ooo/.  But  his  pro- 
posal was  negatived ;  and  Mr,  Pitt  proceeded  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  propriety  of  makii^,  witliout  delay,  a  settle^ 
ment  of  an  adequate  income  for  the  prince,  and  a£  a  jointure  for 
the  princess  t  ioo,ocx)/o  eighty  years  ago,  constituted,  he  said, 
the  whole  revenue  of  his  great  grandfather,  George  II.  then  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  and  the  income  of  his  grandfather,  thirty  years  after, 
amounted  to  the  like  sum,  exclusive  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
comj^uted  at  13,000^.  annually.  The  diminished  value  of  money 
reauired  a  larger  allowance ;  and  the  least  that  the  prince  had  a 
right  to  expect  was  140,000/.  including  the  ducky  of  ComwalU 
llie  marriage  expences,  he  stated  at  2^,000/.,  the  completing  of 
Carlton-house  at  26,oooZ.,  and  the  jointure  of  the  princess  at 
50,000/.  a  year.  He  would  leave  it  to  the  House  to  decide  on  the 
best  manner  of  liquidating  the  princess  debts,  which  he  calculated 
at  630,000/.,  advising,  at  the  same  time,  to  consult  on  the  busi- 
ness in  a  secret  committee,  as  being  the  most  expeditious  methods 
His  opmion  was,  that  25,000/.  ought  yearly  to  be  appropriated  t^ 
the  extinguishing  of  the  debts,  and  set  apart  from  the  prince's  in« 
come  for  that  sole  purpose :  by  such  a  regulation,  they  would  be 
paid  off  in  the  course  of  twenty-seven  years.  In  case  of  his  de- 
mise before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  that  sum  would  he  an- 
nuall}"^  charged  on  the  succession ;  but  were  a  demise  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  prince  to  happen  within  diat  period,  the  charge  would 
be  laid  on  the  consolidated  fund.  In  order  to  obviate  the  mcu^ring 
of  farther  debts,  no  arrears  should  be  suffered  to  go  beyond  the  quar- 
ter, and  no  claims,  after  its  expiration  admitted.  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
cluded with  moving,  "  That  his  majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  a  yearly 
sum  or  sums  of  money,  out  oftlie  consolidated  fund,  not  exceeding 
in  the  whole  the  sum  of  65,000/.,  to  take  place,  and  be  computed, 
from  the  loth  of  October  17^4,  towards  providing  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales." — ^Mr.Grey  said  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  granting  of 
an  establishment  to  the  prince,  equal  to  that  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
neither  would  he  consent  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  by  parliament. 
Other  means  ought  to  be  resprted  to  than  the  liberality  of  the  na- 
tion, which  would  be  very  ill-timed  in  a  season  of  so  much  diffi- 
culty and  pressure,  and  no  less  ill-applied,  when  the  manner  of 
contracting  the  debts  was  duly  considered.  A  refiisal  to  liberate 
the  prince  from  his  embarrassments  would  certainly  prove  a  mortl* 
fication;  but  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  awaken  a  just  sense  of 
his  imprudence.  He  woidd,  therefore,  move  as  an  amendment, 
**  That  in  lieu  of  65«ooo/.j  the  sum  of  40,000/.  be  inserted*" 
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Mr*  Fox  said,  that  conscious  that  what  heshould  feel  it  his  doty 
to  say  would  be  acceptable  neither  to  the  crown,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  nor  the  majority  of  the  House  or  of  the  country,  he 
could  have  no  particular  inducement  to  be  very  forward  in 
troubling  the  committee  with  his  opinion.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly necessary  to  support  the  splendour  of  the  crown  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  constitution ;  but  he  did  not  understand 
calling  it,  as  it  had  been  called,  the  center  of  the  constitution. 
The  crown  was  dear  to  every  man  who  loved  the  constitution, 
but  not  dearer  than  other  parts  of  it,  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution.  To  the  chief 
magistrate  in  all  governments,  republics  as  well  as  monarchies, 
a  certain  degree  of  splendour  was  necessary.  This  was  a  point 
clear  from  the  history  and  practice  of  all  governments,  but 
subject  to  modification,  as  circumstances  might  require. 
There  were  cases  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  crown  might  be 
better  upheld  by  relinquishing  part  of  its  accustomed  splen- 
dour than  by  a  strict  adherence  to  it.  Much  had  been  said 
of  the  establishments  of  former  princes  of  Wales  as  precedents. 
Sorry  he  was  that  he  could  not  look  to  those  precedents  as  the 
most  creditable  parts  of  the  history  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
Tlie  establishment  of  George  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had 
been  a  mere  matter  of  party;  how  much  more  tliat  of  his 
son,  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  I  The  establishment  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  at  one  time  6o,oooiL  at 
another  100,000/.  a  year;  60,000/.  a  year  when  he  happened 
to  differ  in  political  opinion  from  his  majesty's  ministers,  and 
loojoool.  when  he  afterwards  agreetl  with  them.  He  had  too 
much  respect  for  the  memory  ot  that  prince,  to  impute  to  him 
motives  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  bis  high  station,  in- 
consistent with  the  honour  of  any  private  gentleman,  but  the 
circumstance  gave  room  to  suspicions  in  the  comitry,  as  inju- 
rious in  their  tendency  to  the  prince  as  to  the  people,  tor  mutual 
respect  and  confidence  were  necessary  to  the  interests  of  both. 

What  he  now  deprecated  was  a  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
House  that  might  expose  any  prince  of  Wales  to  such  sns-s 
pifcions.  Let  all  men  see  that  they  meant  to  be  guided  only 
by  the  actual  principles  of  the  case,  and  not  by  regard  to  the 
individual.  And  h«'e  be  must  lament  the  whole  conduct  of 
government  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  his  royal 
bigness.  When  an  allowance  of  50,000/.  a  year  in  addition 
to  the  duchy  of  C(»nawall  was  proposed,  be  thought  it  insuf- 
ficient. Why,  then,  it  would  be  asked,  being  one  of  his  ma* 
wstfs  ministers  at  the  time,  did  he  concur  in  that  allowance? 
Me  concurred^  declaring  his  opinion  of  its  insufficiency^  be^ 
cause  it  was  then  an  experiment,  and  great  deference  was  due 
to  the  opinion  of  his  majesty^  who  gave  the  whole  sum  ocit  of 
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the  civil  liat,  without  calling  for  the  aid  o^  parHament,  and 
thought  that  it  would  be  stifticient  A  few  years  after,  other 
ministers  advised  his  majesty  to  apply  to  parliament  to  ex« 
onerate  the  civil  list  from  this  allowance  to  the  prince.  In 
1787  an  honourable  magistrate  (Mr.  Alderman  Newnham) 
brought  forward  the  subject  again  before  parliament,  when 
provision  was  made  for  paying  the  debts  of  his  royal  high-» 
ness,  and  io,ooo/.  a  year  was  added  to  his  income*  This  was 
no  new  experiment,  but  the  result  of  an  experiment  already 
made.  He  then  thought  6o,ooc/.  a  year  in  addition  to  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall  an  msuffident  allowance;  bnt  his  mouth 
was  stopped  by  the  terms  of  the  king's  messt^ge^  conveying 
very  clearly  both  the  king's  opinion  and  the  prince's,  tli^t  it 
would  be  sufficient.  Tlie  declaration  c^  his  royal  highness, 
that  he  would  give  no  occasion  for  any  future  application  td 
parliament  on  a  similar  account,  surprised  him  not  a  litde. 
He  knew  not  who  had  advised  him  to  make  such  a  declar- 
adon;  but  if  his  royal  highness  at  any  subsequent  period  had 
consulted  him  upon  the  subject,  he  would  have  said,  thatt 
being  made,  it  was  a  promise  which,  Ibr  his  honour,  he  was 
bound  to  keep.  Jt  was,  however,  the  opinion  pf  ministers, 
and  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  particular,  whose 
duty  it  more  immediately  was  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  that 
6o,ooo2.  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  was 
sufficient  for  the  splendour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  twen* 
ty«fivev  and  for  reinstating  his  household,  which  he  had 
dismissed. 

Upon  what  principle,  then,  did  th^  now  pretend  to  say 
that  125,000/.  a  year  was  necessary?  Marriage,  in  the  lower 
^l«sses  of  life  made  a  great  difierence  in  point  of  expaic^  but 
did  it  in  any  thing  like  the  same  proportion  among  the  higher 
ranks?  His  royal  highness,  before  his  marriage,  had  a 
house  and  a  household.  Did  his  marriage  require  two  houses 
and  two  households  ?  How,  then,  was  it  possible  for  these 
who  in  1787  said  that  73,000/.  a  year  was  sufficient  for  his 
expeuces,  to  say  that  138,000/.  must  be  necessary  now  ?  He 
ccfuld  not  but  lament  that  the  same  conduct  seemed  to  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  his  royal  high- 
ness as  had  taken  place  with  respect  to  that  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales ;  that  imnistei's  measured  the  extent  of  his 
allowance  by  the  degree  of  approbation  he  bestowed  upon 
their  system  of  ^vemment;  and  that  the  House,  fbliowing 
them,  was  to  be  guided,  not  by  principle^  but  by  circun^ 
stances  of  a  very  di&rent  nature*  It  might  be  asked,  whe» 
th&r  he  did  not  feel  audi  a  difference  as  he  su{^>o«ed  ministers 
to  feel?  He  would  answer,  that  he  did  not;  that  he  had 
never  considered  ins  royal  highness  in  any  other  pc»nt«C 
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Tiew  than  as  die  hdr  apparent  to  thetbrone;  that  be  bad 
never  looked  to  bis  opinions,  but  to  bis  station.  He  niigbt 
then  be  asked,  whether  he,  who  had  always  thought  the  for- 
mer allowances  to  his  royal  highness  insufficient,  would  not 
now  TOte  for  the  larger  sum,  in  preference  to  the  amendment 
moved  by  his  honourable  friend?  Undoubtedly  he  would, 
and  for  the  reasons  he  had  stated  xm  former  occasions,  but  not 
without  some  provision  for  preventing  such  applications  to 
parliament  in  future.  The  difference  between  the  present 
value  of  money,  and  the  value  of  it  When  100,000^.  was  an 
adequate  provision  for  princes  of  Walies,  required  at  least  an 
addition  of  one  fourth.  He  should  be  answered,  that  the  in- 
crease of  public  debts  and  public  burdens  made  the  country 
,  less  able  to  bear  large  establishments.  He  admitted  and  la- 
mented the  increased  and  increasing  burdens  of  the  country ; 
but  with  increase  of  public  debts,  let  the  increase  of  public 
means  to  provide  for  them  be  taken  into  consideration.  Let 
gentlanen  look  to  what  he  wished  ministers  bad  looked  to 
in  1787,  the  increased  habits  of  expence  in  all  ranks,  and  the 
difference  of  one  fourth  would  certainly  not  appear  to  keep 
pace  with  it 

His  honourable  friend  who  moved  the  amendment,  had 
spoken  of  the  evil  tendency  of  such  habits ;  but,  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales  the  first  example  they  would  choose  to  select 
for  reform,  and,  in  some  sort,  for  punishment  ?  He  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  a  lady,  as  weak  and  as  frail  as  the  irailest 
of  her  sex,  say,  not  ludicrously  but  seriously,  "lam  con- 
scious of  my  fitults ;  but  I  hope  I  atone  for  them  by  my  marked 
disapprobation  of  such  faults  in  others."  It  would  ill  become 
him  to  be  very  pointed  in  his  disapprobation  of  imprudent  ex- 
pence in  others ;  but  he  would  say  to  the  city,  to  Westmin- 
ster, to  the.  public  at  large,  "  If  you  complain  of  increased 
habits  of  expence,  be^  the  reformation  by  reforming  your- 
aelves."  Reference  might  be  made  to  the  liberality  of  parlia- 
ment to  other  princes,  to  the  prown  itself.  Whatever  they  might 
A^ay  about  thei3q>aration  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  their  independence  of  one  another,  it  could  not  be 
dissembled,  that  the.  crown,  having  the  disposal  of  all  offices 
civil  and  military,  with  the  collection  c^  near  twenty  millions 
of  revenue,  must  possess  great  influence  in  that  House. 
Would  it,  then,  be  seemly  to  yield  to  every  extravagance  of 
tbe  crown,  but  apt  hardly  and  austerely  toiiraxda  a  {Mince  who 
bad  no  such  influence  ?  Spmething  on  this  occasion  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  civil  list.  Que»i  Anne,  from  a  civil 
Jist  of  600,^000^  gave  lOQ^QoL  towards  the  su{^ort  of  a  war. 
George  I.  out  of  700,000!.  a  year,  gave  ioo,oooZ.  for  the  esta- 
ICflisluuent  of  his  heirs  and  Geor^  II.  the  same  aum  for  the 
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establishment  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  During  the 
American  war,  when  the  country  was  not  certainly  in  a  state 
of  prosperity,  parliament  paid  a  large  debt  for  .the  civil  list, 
and  added  to  it  100,000/.  a  year.  The  sum  appropriated  to  the 
privy  purse  had  been  gradually  increased  from  36,000!.  to 
60,000/.  a  year.  Why,  then,  refuse  a  proportional  increase 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  These  argu« 
xnents  he  had  formerly  stated  to  the  House  without  much 
effect ;  and  if  they  produced  any  effect  now,  it  would  befiom 
being  enforced  by  eloquence  superior  to  his. 

But  with  ttee  establishment,  unfortunately,  the  business  did 
not  end.     There  .were  debts,  as  ststted,  of  his  royal  highness,* 
to  the  amount  of  620,000/.  and  several  other  debts  for  which 
he  was  bound.    The  latter,  he  understood,  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  those  who  had  contracted  them,  were  already  in  a 
course  of  payment.     But  supposing  the  creditors  to  think  the 
mode  of  payment  too  slow^  they  miffht  call  upon  the  prince 
for  payment,  as  well  as  his  own  creditors,  and  therefore^  to 
relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments,  if  to  do  so  was  intended, 
these  debts  must  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  his  own. 
Hence  arose  two  questions,  —  Was  the  prince  well  advised  in 
applying  to  that  House  on  the  sul^ect  of  his  debts,  after  the 
promise  made  in  1787?  or  the  minister  justified  in  making 
any  proposal  for  liquidating  diem,  without  some  engagement 
on  the  part  of  his  royal  highness,  which  might  be  relied 
upon  as  a  security  against  future  calls  of  the  same  kind  ?    To 
both  these  questions  he  must  give  a  decided  negative;  and 
therefore  he  would  consider  only  what  was  a  proper  estaUish- 
ment  foir  the  prince,  without  noticing  his  debts.     Here  again, 
^  new  consideration  inteqiosed,  viz.  that  of  the  Prineess  tk 
Wales,  who  had  been  invited  over  by  the  unimimous  consent 
of  parliament  and  the  country,  and  for  whom  the  Houses  by 
its  addresses,  stood  pledged  to  make  a  suitable  provision.     It 
was  in  vain  to  pretend,  that  the  House  was  not  aware  of  die 
embarrassments  of  his  royal  highness  at  the  time  they  gave 
thsi:t  pledge;  not  one  of  them  but  knew  the  fiict  although  not 
regularly  informed  of  it  by  a  message  from  his  majesty.     For 
this  reason  only  he  would  assent  to  a. plan  for  relieving  his 
royal  highness  from  those  embarrassments,  but  not  wi&out 
an  absolute  sinking  fond,  for  liquidating  the  debt  within  a 
reasonable  time.    The  right  honoun^le  gentleman  proposed 
iippropriating  25,000/.  a  year  for  pajrment  of  the  interest,  at 
four  per  cent,  ^though  interest  was  atfive jper  coit,  and  the 
income  of  the  dudiy  of  Cornwall  to.  liquidate  the  principal^ 
which,  according  to  this  plan,  would  be  dischai^ged  in  about 
twenty-seven  years.    Was  this  a  plan  that  any  man  could 
-propose  seriously  ?    Ratiber  let  die  Hotue  own  tbat  they  did 
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not  meeo  to  pay  off  the  debt^  than  hold  out  such  a  mockery* 
Xh^  duty  to  the  porince  and  to  the  pabUc  was  the  Baxae,  for 
in  consulting  his  dignity,  they  consulted  the  public  interest. 
But  in  what  way  would  his  dignity  be  best  preserved?  By 
retaining  all  the  splendour  of  his  establbhment,  his  cr edtCora 
unpaid,  or  by  setting  apart  such  a  portion  c£  it  bs  woold 
liquidate  his  debts,  and  atone  for  past  indiscretion  by  future 
economy?  To  do  this  would  be  his  adidce  to  his  royal 
highness,  were  he  to  condescend  to  ask  it  in  his  closet*  He 
gave  it  not,  as  be  then  must  give  it,  for  the  sake  of  popuhirity, 
of  which  he  was  no  courter,  except  as  it  followed  an  honest 
discharge  of  duty,  and  which  he  was  never  less  likely  to  obtain 
than  by  the  course  he  was  taking  on  the  present  occasion* 

If  only  25,ooo/«  were  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts, 
his  carrimes,  horses,  servants,  every  article  of  his  state,  would 
remind  the  public  of  what  it  was  much  better  the  public 
should  forget;  but  let  such  a  reduction  as  he  proposed  be 
made,  and  men's  feelings  would  soon  take  a  contrary  turn ; 
^h^' would  pant  for  the  moment  that  should  restore  the 
prince  to  the  enjoyment  tjf  his  foil  income;  and  when  it 
arrived,  view  his  splendour  with  pride  and  satisfaction; 
65,000^  with  the  income  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  would 
form  an  adequate  fund  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  within  a 
reasonable  time.  It  might  be  asked,  if  the  prince  could  live 
HI  a  way  becoming  his  state  upon  60,000/.  a  year?  He  would 
answer,  No;  nor  upon  ioo,oool.  a  year;  for  if  he  coald, 
ministers,  upon  their  own  principle,  would  not  be  for  giv- 
ing him  125,000/.  a  year..  But  mr  a  time  he  might  spare 
his  great  officers  of  state,  and  other  expensive  appendages 
of  his  rank,  and  the  public  would  gain  a  beloved  and  rev 
spected  Prince  of  Wales.  Upon  100,000/.  a  year  he  would 
be  expected  to  maintain  his  foil  establishment  with  an  in* 
adequate  income,  and  would  neither  be  able  to  clear  away 
his  (dd  incumbrances,  nor  to  avoid  new.  Upon  6o,ooo/. 
he  would  be  expected  to  consult  nothing  but  his  domestic 
satis&ction,  and  the  honourable  discharge  of  his  just  debts; 
and  when  he  had  once  experienced  the  public  esteem  and 
affection  that  would  soon  follow  such  a  plan,  his  future  years 
must  be  prosperous  indeed,  if  he  counted  the  years  of  his 
probation  the  least  happy  of  his  life.  All  this  might  be  done 
much  sooner,  and  without  expence  to  the  public. 

It  had  ever  been  his  opinion  that  a  land  estate  was  the 
least  proper  of  any  for  the  crown,  the  most  ol^ectionable  on 
account  of  the  undue  influence  it  was  calculated  to  create, 
and  the  least  likely  to  be  profitably  managed.  The  duchy 
bf  Cornwall,  as  he  was  uiformed  by  persons  well  acquainted 
irilih  it,  might  be  mM  for  800,000!.;  he  %mild  siii4>0S9  four 
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only  600,060/^  The  princess  life-interest  in  it  niig^t  be 
valued  at  300,000/.  and  that  sum  applied  to  the  payment  of 
his  debts.  The  remaining  300,000/.  might  be  appUed  as 
parliament  should  think  fit ;  to  the  future  provision  ibr 
Princes  of  Wales,  if  they  were  so  attached  to  customs,  merriy 
because  they  were  old,  as  to  think  it  worth  while  to  continue 
that  whimsical  sort  of  provision,  'rhere  would  remain  320,000/1 
of  debt,  which  the  fund  he  had  mentioned  would  pay  off  in 
three  or  four  years,  when  his  royal  highness  might  reSsume 
his  state,  with  tlie  satisfaction  that  his  indiscretions  had  not 
cost  a  penny  to  any  one  of  those  whose  fellow-suI]je9t  he  was 
at  present,  and  whose  sovereign  he  was  one  day  to  be.  The 
middle  course  proposed  by  the  right  honourable  eentlemao 
would  neither  give  splendour  to  the  prince  nor  comfort  to  the 
private  gentleman;  but  above  all,  the  people  would  see  in 
it  no  atonement  for  past  imprudence. 

He  approved  of  taking  measures  to  prevent  future  debts 
being  contracted,  provided  the  plan  was  to  begeneraL  If 
it  were  to  apply  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  individually,  it  would 
not  be  a  mark  of  respect  but  of  degradation ;  'if  appUed  to 
all  future  kings  and  princes  it  should  have  his  hearty  supp<Mt« 
It  would  relieve  parliament  from  the  difficulty  which  always 
occurred  when  debts  were  contracted  by  the  royal  femily^ 
that  unless  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  at  the  puUic 
expence^  the  creditors  must  lose  the  money*  In  making  the 
officers  of  a  prince  responnble  for  all  debts  in  their  several 
departments,  there  appeared  to  be  such  inconveniences  as 
he  thought  could  not  be  obviated.  Why  had  not  his  ma- 
jesty been  advised  to  do  something  upon  this  occasion  him- 
self? Was  it  for  the  interest  of  regular  governments  that 
monarchs  should  never  appear  to  their  subjects  to  feel  any. 
portion  of  the  public  adversity;  that  they  should  grow  ricB 
as  the  people  were  growing  poor?  In  private  &milies  the 
indiscretion  of  a  son  was  a  misfortune  which  his  family  felt> 
and  must  make  sacrifices  to  repair.  The  imprudence  they 
all  lamented  was  partly  of  this  nature^  and  something  might 
have  been  expected  towards  repairing  it:  *ioo/>oo/.  would 
not  have  gone  &r  in  money,  but  it  would  have  gone  far  in 
sentiment.  It  was  not  wise  in  those  who  talked  of  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  monarchy,  to  suffer  kings  and  pi^inees  to 
be  known  only  to  the  pe<^le  by  expences  and  taxes* 

A  more  unpleasant  duty,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  he  had  never 
performed  in  parliament.  The  illustrious  person  whose  ho* 
nour  and  interest,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  public, 
be  was  anxious  to  promote^  would  not  perhaps  much  relish 
what  he  had  said,  if  it  should  be  reported  to  him ;  but,  grate* 
fill  as  he  was  for  the  personal  notice  ^  Jkiadoess/with  wj^db 
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lus  royal  highness  had  aomedmes  honoured  him,  he  never 
had  spoken,  nor  would  apeak  of  him  in  that  Honae,  but  re- 
hUiveiy  to  his  station,  not  to  his  own  private  fedings.  The 
amaUness  of  his  income  palliated  his  debts,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  promise  in  I787>  might  have  excused  them. 
AU  who  knew  him  knew  this  to  have  been  his  constant  opi- 
nion upon  that  point  The  prinpe  had  not  been  fairly  d^t 
with,  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  during 
hia  minority.  What  the  act  of  parliament  gave  to  him  from 
his  birth,  had  been  applied  by  successive  ministers  to  the 
purposes  of  the  civil  list.  It  was  a  miserable  plea  to  say, 
that  they  had  been  expended  on  his  education.  Would  aoj 
man  of  fortune,  whose  son  had  a  distinct  income,  charge  him 
with  the  expences  of  his  education?  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with 
repeating  that  he  would  vote  for  i2$,oooZ.  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  out  that  he  would  oppose  taking  any  notice  of  Iiis 
debts,  imless  a  large  fund  for  liquidating  them  were  appro* 
pnated  in  some  such  way  as  he  had  suggested. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Grey's  amendment :  Yeas  ggt 
Noes  260.  After  which  a  second  division  took  place  on  the  main 
question :  Yeas  241 :  Noes  loo. 


June  I. 

Mr.Anstruther,  solicitor-general  to  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  acquamted  the  House, 
<<  That  the  Prince  of  Wales,  while  the  question  relative  to  hb 
establishment  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  thought  the  proper  conduct  for  him  to  observe  was  to 
avoid  expressing  any  opmion  or  wish  upon  the  subject ;  fully  sen- 
sible that  the  uberality  and  wisdom  of  parliament  would  make 
such  arrangements  as  should  be  best  suited  to  the  situation  of  his 
a&irs,  the  dignity  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  interest  of  the 
public :  but  having  understood,  that  it  wad  the  desire  of  many 
respectable  persons,  that  his  wishes  and  opinions  upon  the  subject 
siiould  be  known,  his  royal  highness  had  authorized  him  to  assure 
the  House,  that  he  is  extremely  desirous  that  such  regulations 
jnay  be  adopted,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  shall  seem  most 
expedient  and  advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  order 
and  regularity  in  the  expenditure  of  his  income,  and  to  prevent 
the  incurring  of  debt  in  future.  —  And,  at  the  same  time,  his 
royal  highness  had  authorized  him  farther  to  express  his  earnest 
desire,  diat  the  House  will  appropriate  such  part  of  the  income, 
which  they  may  intend  to  allot  to  him,  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
debts  with  which  he  is  embarrassed,  as,  under  all  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, shall  seem  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  House 
most  expedient  and  advisable ;  fully  sensible  that,  however  large 
^at  appropriation  mi^  be^  the  House  will  be  guided  solely  by  the. 
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ccmsideration  of  what  sbaU  appear  to  them  the  most  conducive  to' 
his  honoury  and  the  interest  of  the  public."  In  ciHisequence  of 
this  communication,  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  "  That  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  gentlemen  Who  are  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill 
for  enabling  his  majesty  to  ^ant  a  yearly  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  towards  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
thAt  they  do  make  provision  in  the  said  bill  for  establishing  a  * 
regular  and  punctual  order  of  payment  in  the  prince's  future  ex- 
penditurci  and  for  guarding  against  his  incurring  debts  in  future ; 
and  also,  for  appropriating  a  proportion  of  the  prince's  amiual 
income  towards  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  incumbrances  to 
which  his  royal  highness  is  now  subject/* 

Mr.  Fox  declared  it  to  be  his  wish  to  separate  the  diiBTerent 
parts  of  this  subject,  and  to  keep  .them  as  distinct  from  each 
other  as  possible*     The  House  was  now  in  rather  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  this  proceeding;  afid  here  he  could  not  help 
congratulating  the  House  and  the  public,  that  his  royal  high- 
ness, bv  his  communication,  had  acted  in  a  manner  that  did 
him  honour;  and  he  trusted  he  would  finish  a  plan  which 
he  had  so  worthily  begun.     With  regard  to  the  motion  now 
before  the  House,  he  confessed  be  did  not  .know  upon  what 
^principle  opposition  was  made  to  it*     He  did  not  understand 
the  motion  to  be  that  of  calling  on  the  public  to  pay  the  debt 
in  any  degree.     It  was  only  simply  the  setting  apart  some  of 
the  income  of  his  royal  highness  for  the  purpose  of  discharg- 
ing bis  debt.     He  wished,  however,  the  House  and  the  pub* 
lie  not  to  be  deceived  upon  this  business,  for  although  there 
was  not  a  shilling  to  be  voted  in  this  stage  of  the  business  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  pubiic,  yet  it  was  clear  that  a  request 
would  come  to  call  on  the  public  for  security  against  the 
contingent  evec^t  of  the  demise  of  his  royal  highness.     That 
was  a  thing  not  to  be  dissembled.     But  with  regard  to  what 
was  now  before  the  House,  he  should  vote  for  it,  even  if  he 
liad  thought  that  the  smaller  sura  prpposed  as  the  income 
of  the  prince  had  been  better,  under  ^1  the  circumstancesy  • 
than  the  larger,  because  it  was  nothing  more  than  to  enable 
his  royal  highness  to  set  apart  some  of  his  income  to  the 
discharge  of  his  incumbrances.     It  might  be  said,  that  the 
prince  could  do  this  himself:  he  certainly  could  not  efiec* 
tually,  nor  could  he  without  the  aid  of  parlianient  at  all  adopt 
a  plan  that  would  satisfy  his  creditors.     In  tliis  stage  of  the 
business,  therefore,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  must  have  voted  for 
this  motion,  even  without  any  idea  of  inquiring  whether  an; 
cpntingent  burdetls  would  be  laid  on  the  public,  because  that 
-<]uettion  was  not  be  governed  by  the  pres^it  decision ;  when 
that  questioA  came  it  would  be  time  enough  to  discuss  it^ 


And  bete,  be  said)  be  might  tii)tsh  his  obserrations  on   the 
part  of  the  subject  now  before  them ;  but  it  had  been  often 
thought,  if  not  strictly  regular,  rather  convenient,  sometimes 
to  make  some  general  observations  on  the  topics  which  might 
be  expected  to  be  brought  forward  hereafter  upon  the  matter. 
He  had  not  seen  any  reason  for  altering  the  opinion  nrhich 
he  gave  upon  this  subject  on  a  former  occasion.     The  cir- 
cumstance of  his  royal  highness's  happy  marriage,  which  we 
all  knew  took  place  with  toe  approbation  of  parliament  long 
after  it  was  well  known  that  his  royal  highness  was  deeply 
involved  in  debt,  certainly  made  part  of  the  deliberation  of 
the  House.     He  owned  there  was  a  point  on  which  he  could 
not  help  touching,  as  being  extremely  applicable  to  this  case. 
He  thought  he  might  look  for  some  resources  upon  this  occa- 
sion from  his  majesty.     It  might  be  said,  he  ought  not  to 
five  arty  thing  very  considerable ;  this  was  a  point  into  which 
e  could  not  enter  until  «his  majesty  had  notified  his  royal 
disposition  to  give  something.     He  most  egregiously  mis- 
took the  sentiments  of  the  public,  if  something  of  this  nature 
would  not  be  very  well  recdved  by  them.     He  did  not  say 
that  the  whole  600,000/.  should  be  paid  by  his  majesty;  but 
he  would  say,  because  he  felt,  that  it  appeared  a  tittle  un- 
seemly, that  at  a  time  of  such  general  calamity,  his  majesty 
should  be  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not  con- 
tribute a  single  farthing  towards  the  discharge  of  the  in- 
cumbrances of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     This,  he  could  not 
Ijelp  repeating,  was  unseemly.     He  hoped  his  majesty  would 
be  better  advised  upon  this  subject.     A  glorious  opportunity 
offered  itself  for  the  display  of  royal  munificence,  and  liberal 
conduct  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  would  do  more  even 
for  the  constitution  than  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  the 
arm  of  power.     It  was  with  this  view  that  he  had  contended, 
and  sorry  he  was  that  he  had  contended  unsuccessfully, 
against  the  additional  100,000/.  a  year  to  the  income  of  his 
majesty  himself  during  the  continuance  of  the  American  war, 
because,  when  all  the  subjects  of  his  majesty  felt  so  much 
during  that  war,  he  thought  that  his  majesty  would  do  well 
to.  shew  them  a  lesson  of  frugality  and  economy.     If  this 
principle  was  correct,  and  the  application  of  it  just,  at  that 
time,  how  much  more  .so  was  it  now,  when  the  question 
is«— <<  What  burdens  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  public  to 
relieve  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  debt  r'     He  would  say 
again,  it  was  unfortunate  that  some  person  had  not  advised 
his  majesty  to  lead  the  way,  and  shew  the  public  an  example 
of  liberality  upon  this  occasion,  and  to  convince  them  that 
he  felt  himself  the  necessity  there  was  of  indulging  a'  j 
Heroin  ten^per.    When  this  subject  should  come  to  be 
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cussed^  happy  should  he  be  if  the  House,  by  a  gracibns  com^ 
muoication,  should  be  given  to  understand  that  the  illustrious 
persoqage  to  whom  he  alluded  intended  to  take  some  share 
of  the  contingent  burden  which  misht  be  felt  front  this  situation 
of  his  royal  highness.  He  trusted  also  that  the  whole  of  the 
additional  income  of  his  royal  highness,  together  with  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  would  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  debts.  It  would  take  ten  years  even  then  to 
discharge  them.  But  he  still  adhered  to  his  original  idea  of 
making  a  very  different  disposition  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall 
from  what  had  been  proposed  by  the  minister.  According  to 
his  idea  of  the  thing,  the  public  would  have  a  consider- 
able advantage  by  the  sale  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary sense,  as  also  from  the  diminution  of  the  patronage  of 
the  crown,  aJready  much  too  extensive;  and  it  would  also 
place  many  gentlemen,  now  interested  there,  in  a  situation 
much  less  dependant  than  they  are  at  present.  It  would  also 
relieve  his  royal  highness  him^lf  from  dependence  on  the 
crown,  and  on  the  minister  of  the  day,  a  thing  in  itself  ex- 
tremely desirable,  as  well  for  the  heir  apparent  of  the  throne 
as  for  the  interests  of  the  public;  for  a  prince  ought  to  be  an 
opulent  and  independent  nobleman,  before  he  became  a  wise* 
virtuous,  and  illustrious  monarch;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  his  rank,  must  a  state  of  dependence  be  painful 
to  his  feeling^  and  dangerous  to  the  public.  He  concluded 
with  giving  his  assent  to  the  present  motion. 


June  5. 

Mr.  Pitt  moved,  "  That  this  House  will,  upon  Monday  next,  re* 
solve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of 
providinff  for  the  appropriation  of  an  annual  sum  out  of  the  con- 
solidated fund,  for  the  liquidation  of  such  of  the  debts,  now  owittg 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  may  remain  un- 
paid, in  the  event  of  the  decease  of  his  royal  highness."  He  said^ 
that  in  proposing  this  motion,  the  question  was  whether,  by  re- 
fusing tneir  countenance  to  this  provision,  the  House  would  render 
all  their  other  liberality  ineffectual.  All  other  provisions,  except 
that  which  he  was  now  to  propose,  would  be  inefficient  both  as  to 
the  security  of  the  creditors,  and  the  comfort  and  ease  of  his  royal 
highness.  It  was  certainly  attended  with  some  degree  of  risk  tb 
the  public,  but  it  was  one  of  the  tuifortunaie  considerations,  wbicb 
could  not  be  s^arated  from  the  present  discussion,  and  except 
some  other  mode  could  be  found  consistent  with  justice,  pronijety, 
and  policy,  they  were  driven  to  that  option.  Sir  Williatn  V oung 
said,  that  because  he  was  attached  to  the  royal  family  he  did  not 
wish  that  Uie  4ebts  should  be  taken  notice  of  at  all.  The  mode  of 
procedure  addpted  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  tended  to 
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de^de  the  Prince  of  Wales :  it  put  him,  as  it  #er^  in  leading 
strings,  and  held  him  out  as  unworthy  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Fox  taid,    that  he  conceived  .no  such  construction 
could  apply  to  anj^  measures  taken  to  regulate  the  expendi- 
ture of,  his  royal  highness.     When  the  House  voted  for  Mr. 
Burke's  biU,  they  had  acted  in  the  same  spirit.    He  then 
conceived  that  the  elevated  situation  of  his  majesty  gave  a 
right  to  that  House  to  lay  him  under  the  restrictions  which 
they  then  imposed ;  because,  proud  as  his  situation  was,  he 
owned  no  greater  station  than  that  of  servant  of  the  people. 
Before,  in  the  present  instance,  he  consented  to  burden  the 
people,  he  wished  to  know,  whether  what  he  should  grant 
would  be  effectual  for  the  ptirpose  for  which  it  was  demanded. 
As  far  as  he  understood,  there  was  no  compulsion  won  the 
creditors  to  accept  of  the  terms  now  offered.     He  did  not 
wish  to  impose  an  additional  burden  upon  the  public  without 
some  reasonable  certainty  that  it  would  really  be  effectual. 
The  whole  of  the  business  had  been  conducted  unfortunately. 
There  ought  first  to  have  taken  place  some  arrangement  be- 
tween the  prince  and  his  creditors,  that  it  might  be  known 
what  terms  would  be  accepted,  if  a  certain  security  was  given. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  intimated  his  intention 
to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  committee  with  the  whole  additional 
sum  of  6^,000/.  and  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall. 
He  certamly  did  not  think  the  sum  of  78,000/.  a  year  too 
large  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  debt. ,  But  how  was 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  set  at  the  revenue  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  as  he  understood  that  the  present  income 
of  his  royal  highness  was  conveyed  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors?  It  was  very  unfortunate  that  the  House  should 
be  called  to  impose  a  contingent  burden  upon  the  pubUc, 
without  either  the  certainly  of  relieving  the  Prince  oS  Wales, 
or  of  satisfying  his  just  creditors. 

He  was  now  called  upon  to  p^orm  the  last  disagreeable 
task  which  had  fallen  to  his  share  in  the  present  discussions. 
He  had  not  flattered  the  people,  because  he  had  voted  for  the 
larger  sum ;  he  had  not  flattered  the  prince^  because  he  had 
pretty  plainly  explained  his  sense  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
sum  ought  to  be  appropriated ;  nor  would  he,  in  what  he  had 
|K>w  to  say,  flatter  that  other  party,  whose  immediate  &vour 
might  be  deemed  still  more  important.  He  sincerely  lam^ited 
that,  as  a  ground  of  proceeding,  parliament  had  received  po 
intimation  from  his  majesty,  that  m  any  possible  continstmcy 
he  should  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  debts.  They 
might  then  have  nad  the  consolation  to  say  that  it  was  a  trans- 
action which  had  been  equ^  unfortunate  for  all  parties: 
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that  the  public  had  snffered  from  the  imposition  of  an  ad- 
ditional burden,  that  the  prince  had  suffered  from  a  diminution 
of  splendour,  and  that  his  majesty  had  suffered  in  common  with 
his  family  and  his  people.  If  the  bill  went  forward,  he  cer- 
tainly should  vote  for  the  appropriation  of  the  78,000/.  which 
the  right  honourable  ^ntlemait  had  stated  would  extinguish 
the  debt  in  about  nine  years.  The  risk  of  the  public  in  that 
case  was  certainly  not  great ;  but  why,  he  asked,  should  the 
public  be  subjected  in  this  instance  to  any  contingent  risk  ? 
He  adverted  to  the  case  of  Fredericks  Prince  of  Wales,  whose 
income  had  been  increased  from  fifly  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  had  still  been  charged  upon  the  civi! 
list.  He  prc^osed  to  move,  that  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  portion  of  his  debts,  which  should  then 
remain  Bnpaid,  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  civil  list.  It 
might  be  siaid,  would  not  so  large  a  defalcation  oblige  parlia- 
ment to  grant  an  additional  supply  to  the  civil  list?  To  this^ 
he  would  only  answer,  that  it  would  then  remain  for  pai'lia-' 
ment  to  consider  what  were  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  whether  the  state  of  the  civil  list  was  such  as  called 
upon  them  for  ah  additional  sum.  When  the  civil  list  was 
increased  by  accidents ;  he  did  not  mean  to  an  inconsiderable 
amount;— he  particularly  alluded  to  the  death  of  the  Prihcesa 
Amelia:— he  never  had  heard  of  any  message  stating  to  the* 
House  that  itiiad  been  freed  from  such  incumbrance.  If  the 
civil  list  likewise  was  lightened  of  some  of  the  burdens  with 
which  it  was  at  present  charged,  it  might  then  be  adequate  to 
undertake  the  debts;  if  not,  it  would  be  for  parliament  to 
consider,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  what 
supply  it  would  be  proper  to  grant. 

Tliere  was  another  material  argument,  which  must  make 
every  ipan  sincerely  lament  that  any  question  with  respect  to 
lus  royal  highness's  debts,  was  ever  moved  in  that  House  at' 
all,  but  more  particularly  after  what  passed  in  the  year  1787. 
He  was  sure  he  was  one,  when  that  promise  was  given,  who- 
doubted  the  propriety  of  giving  it;     He  should  not  have  ad- 
vised his  royal  highness  to  have  made  it.     The  niisfoitune 
was,  that  promise:,  whether  justly  made  or  not  he  should  not' 
determine,  but  that  House,  in  their  address  on  the  subject,- 
did  receive  that  promise,  and  therefore,  from  the  moment  his- 
royal  highness  knew  that  event,  he  had  deliberately  bound 
himself  by  it.     After  such  a  promise,  it  was  extremely  to  be 
laiBiented  that  the  prince's  debts  should  be  brought  under* 
the  cpnsideration  of  that  House.     He  felt  so  much  for  the  - 
prince'^  .situation^  that  he  thought  his  debts  should  have  been  ■ 
arranged,  as  they  ought  to  have  beep,  as  a  family  concern.  • 
With  regard  to  the  .maif  iage  of  his  royal  hi^ness,  he  fouiid 
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a  difficulty.  He  had  formerly  Aoogbt,  and  was- still  of  that 
opinion,  that  that  House  knowing  of  the  marriage,  which  was 
a  public  matter,  did5  hy  their  approbation  of  that  marriage, 
seein  to  give  something  of  a  pledge  tolkis  royal  highness,  and 
to-  his  ulustrious  consort,  that  they  would  place  them  in  a 
situation  becoming  their  rank  and  dignity.  He  admitted  an 
answer  bad  been  given  to  this  point  by  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman, when  he  observed,  that  the  marriage  had  been  ac- 
tually agreed  on,  and  had  the  winds  and  waves  permitted, 
would  have  been  celebrated  before  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
If  that  House  could  in  any  remote  degree  be  considered  as 
parties  to  that  marriage,  they  were  bound  to  that  illastriou^ 
and  amiable  princess,  whom  they  had  invited  over  to  this 
country,  to  mfdce  a  provision  befitting  her  rmik  and  statioo.^ 
But  if  that  could  be  considered  in  any  degree  as  an  obligation 
on  tfiat  House,  how  much  stronger  was  that  oblation  on  hi.^ 
majesty,  who  was  not  remotelyf  who  was  not  contingently,  a 
party  to  that  marriage,  but  was  die  direct,  impiediate  con- 
tract;ing  party  ?  If  that  House  was  bound,  by  the  remote  share 
they  bad  in  the  marriage,  to  rescue  the  prince  firom  his  in- 
volved situation,  how  much  more  was  his  majesty  bound,  who 
had  advised  bioa  to  it?  How  much  more  w«re  those  bound 
who  were  parties  to  the  marrii^,  not  by  remote  construction^' 
but  who  were  the  direct  and  lounediate  parties?  How  much 
more  were  they  bound  to  bear  th^  share,  either  of  the  im* 
mediate  burdens  or  contingent  risk,  which  were  rend^ed 
necessary  in  consequence  of  that  marriage  I  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty at  that  moment  to  negative  the  mc^ion ;  first,  because 
they  were  not  ready  for  it;  tod  secondly  and  principally,  be- 
cause that  House  ought  not  to  vote  for  contingent  burdens 
on  the  public,  when*  the  civil  list  might  be  able  to  bear  it. 
But  he  recfuested  them,  to  consider  the  necessary  and  imme- 
diate effect  of  that  event  against  which  the  motion  was  intend- 
ed to  provide;  60,000/.  would  be  saved  to  the  public,  at  the 
s^me  time  50,000/.  of  that  would  go  for  the  jointure  of  her 
royal  highness ;  but  there  was  no  more  certainty  in  her  life 
than  in  th^t  of  the  prince.  It  might  be  said,  on  the  other 
hai^  in  ease  of  both  these  unfortunate  events,  diere  might 
be  another  Prince  of  Wales.  Certainly,  if  their  royal  high- 
nesses should  have  isi^e. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  all  these  contingencies  were  possibili- 
ties which  might  or  might  not  happen,  was  it  not  sa^t,  was 
it  not  wjsest,  to  lay  the  burden  where  it  ought  to  fiill,  on  his 
majesty's  civil  list?  And  if  at  the  time  the  burden  was  such 
a9  wa^  inconsistent  with  the  drcumstances  jof  the  coimUy, 
tlien  that  Hoi)se  might  take  it  into  its  considerajtion. 
That  jQiyil  list  ml^t  h^  exonevat^  from  the  payment  of  a 
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jotiittil*e^  and  from  certain  allowances  that  were  now  paid  to 
several  branches  of  the  royal  family ;  and  though  they  had  a 
Prince  or  Princess  of  Wales  that  was  an  infant,  that  circum- 
stance would  not  occasion  great  es^pence.  He  would  only  ^ 
subject  the  nation  to  a  contingent  ri;^,  when  it  appeared  to 
be  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  Nothing  but  political  ne- 
cessity i^ould  induce  him  to  do  so  unfair  a  Uiing  to  Ihe  public^ 
and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  hiinseli^  as  that  it  should  be  un- 
derstood throughout  the  country  and  the  world,  that  the 
public  were  suTOring  burdens  on  account  of  the  ind4<scretion9 
of  his  royal  highness.  The  interest  of  the  prince  and  of  the 
public  were  not  distinct,  but  one  and  the  same. 

He  said  he  had  stated  some  dif&culties  on  this  subject  which' 
had  occurred  to  him,  and  which  gentlem^i  on  the  other  side 
of  the  HxDuse  would  do  well  to  consider.  It  would  be  a  most 
fbrtimate  circumstance,  in  bis  apprehension,  that  the  memory 
of  these  transactions  should  be  obliterated  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  debaitures  in  the  floating  stock  of  the 
country,  and  tlie  name  of  the  prince  as  connected  with  those 
debts,  was  not  a  very  pleasing  circumstance.  He  hoped  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  would  be  avoided.  It  had  been  ob- 
served by  the  right  honourable  thfe  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, that  the  exch^mge  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
crown  for  the  civil  list^  was  the  eflfect  of  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  parliament.  He  took  that  not  to 
be  the  case,  or  it  was  the  most  improvident  bargain  the 
public  ever  made :  the  English  princes  preserved  their 
hereditary  revenues,  and  parliament  gave  them  what  made  it 
amount  to  6,  7^  or  800,000^.  He  believed  these  hereditary 
dominions  never  amounted  to  300,000/.  a-year,  and  the  only 
difference  of  the  arrangement  between  the  parliamait  and  the 
present  king  and  of  former  kings,  was  thii^  that  to  formef 
kings  they  left  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  gave  them  a  very 
large  income  instead  (rf  a  civil  list.  With  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent king,  ins^tead  of  making  up  the  h^editary  revenue,  they 
guve  him  900,000/.  per  annum,  and  took  the  hereditary  re-* 
venues  of  the  crown  into  their  own  hands*  They  gave  him 
that  sum,  not  as  an  equivalent  for  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  crown,  bat  as  a  sum  that  was  necessary  to  support  the 
dignity  and  splendour  of  such  a  magistrate.  He  would  never 
agree  to  lay  the  smallest  contingent  burden  on  the  nation, 
i^en  probably  at  the  very  moment  the  burden  began  to  be 
felt,  the  civil  list  mi^t  be  in  a  0r<^perous  stat^  and  fully- 
able  to  bear  this  expence.  Some  gentlemen  thou^t  the  coun- 
try w^re  bound  to  submit  to  that  expence^  because  th^  had 
been  parties  to  the  marriage.  If  that  obligatkm  operated  at 
all  on  that  House,  it  was  ten  thousand  timea  stronger  on  hia 
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majesty,  who  was  the  only  man  in  his  dominions  who  was  to 
contribute  nothing  towards  this  burden.  On  these  grounds 
he  should  give  his  negative  to  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  opposed  the  motion,  and  moved  an  amendment, 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "  consolidated  fund*'  these  words, 
'*  provided  it  shall  appear  to  this  House,  upon  due  investigation  of 
ihe  subject,  that  the  means  of  paying  the  said  annuity,  or  part 
thereof^  or  of  his  royal  highness's  dfebts,  cannot  be  derived  either 
from  his  majesty's  civil  list  or  from  the  suppression  of  sinecure 
offices  and  useless  places  now  paid  by  the  public/' 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  certainly  could  not  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  hi&  honourable  friend ;  but  he  must  say,  that 
in  the  speech  which  prefaced  that  motion,  be  had   heard  aa 
much  good  and  strong  sense  spoken  as  ever  was  ottered  i:i 
that  House,  and  particularly  upon  that  point  which  seemed 
so  obnoxious  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ov«r  the  way 
—  the  propriety  of  granting  any  assistance  from  the  civil  list. 
He  thought,  with  the  right  nonourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Dun- 
das,)  that  it  was  better  to  give  the  civil  list  to  the  king  lb  rlife, 
than  annually,  as  his  honourable  friend  had  wished  it.     But 
be  could  not  agree  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
the  king  should  not  come  forward  upon  this  occasion,  because 
the  debts  were  contracted  without  his  knowledge,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  control.     For  if  this  reason  applied  to  the 
king,   it  surely   applied  more  forcibly  to   tlie  public,  who 
certainly  had  no  sort  of  control  over  tlie  prince's  expences, 
nor  any  knowledge  how  they  were  contracted.     Witli  regard 
to  the  message  from  the  king  on  this  subject,  was  there  any 
man  in  the  House  who  did  not  know  that  if  his  royal  high- 
iiess's  marriage  had  not  taken  place,  no  such  message  vf^ould 
have  been  heard  of?  It  was,  therefore,  obvious  that  ministers 
approved  of  that  marriage,  which  he  had  not  the  least  doubt 
would  eventually  prove  a  most  happy  event  for  the  country ; 
and  was  it  not,  then,  their  duty  to  have  prevented  any  such  ap- 
plication as  this  coming  to  the  House  ?  Tlie  prince  ought  not  u> 
be  accused  of  breach  of  promise ;  he  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
got  into  this  dilemma  intentionally,  but  ministers  were  mocti 
to  blame  for  the  bad  advice  they  had  given  both  to  his  ma- 
jesty and  to  the  prince.     It  must  always  be  an  unpleasant 
thing  to. lay  i^ew  burdens  on  the  people  for  the  royal  family. 
What  had  happened  in .  a  former  reign  had  shewn  the  im- 
.  policy  of  such  steps ;  and  they  must  be  particularly  obnoxious 
now.     He  denied  that  the  doctrines  of  his  honourable  friend 
were  new.     They  were  the  same  as  he  had  held,  and  had 
often  before  mentioned  in  that  House*     He  knew  that  there 
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were  some  who  did  not  advise  any  reduction  of  expence  in 
the  prince's  establishment;  but  they  were  not  his  friends: 
and  as  to  the  king's  expences,  he  always  had  thought  they 
ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  civil  list,  instead  of  the 
civil  list  being  accommodated  to  them.  He  contended,  that 
the  opipion  of  the  country  was  with  him  in  asserting,  that, 
if  the  king  had  honest  ministers  about  him,  they  would  have 
advised  hira,  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  prince's  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  country^  to  have  come  forward.  At  an 
early  period  the  creditors  ought  to  Jiave  been  called  together, 
and  some  means  attempted  to  satisfy  them:  if  it  could  not 
have  been  done,  then  it  was  time  to  come4:o  parliament.  Mr. 
Fox  touefafiid  upon  the  allusions  made  at  different  times  to  the 
prince's  being  cpnuected  with  party  politics,  in  opposition,  as 
4t  was  called,  to  government,  because  .he  happened,  for  the 
time,  to  agree  with  those  who  generally  opposed  mihisten. 
He  thought  the  new  advisers  of  the  ;pfince  had  not  increased 
his  popularity :  and  believed,  that  his  own  wish  and  inclina- 
tion three  years  ago  was,  to  have  .retrenched  his  expences,  in 
order  to  get  into  some  probable  train  of  paying  his  debts ;  but 
it  was  suspected,  and  he,  for  one,  was  now  certain  of  it,  that- 
very  different  advice  had  been  given  to  him ;  and  that  the  ex- 
ample of  M.  Egalite  was  held  out,  as  a  warning,  that,  to  take  • 
any  steps  such  as  were  proposed,  would  be  dangerous  to  t\m 
cause  of  monarchy.  He  stated  his  grounds  for  voting  on  a 
former  night  for  granting  an  income  of  125,000/.  per  annum 
to  the  prince,  which  were,  because  he  thought  that  he,  or  any 
Prince  of  Wales,  required  it;  and  he  would  have  so  voted  if  ^ 
his  royal  highncBs  had  not  beeji  a  -sixpence  in  ^debt.  .  He 
thought  his  hoQoiiirable  friend  had  done  well  in  proposing 
that  the  civil  list  should  coiatribute  towards  the  j)ayment  of 
the  debts,  a^nd  insisted  that  it  was  much  >more-£Qnsistent  with 
those  old  fashions  which  the  i^ight  honourable  gentleman  pro- 
fessed himself  attached  to,  than  the  mode  now  proposed  by  an 
application  to  parliament. 

Mr.  Sheridan  having  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion,  the 
House  divided  on  the  main  question  : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v„-«   CMr.Anstruther  7      ^      vr     „  f  Mr.Jekyll        1    ^^ 
y^^^   lMr.JohnSrnythiH8--NoEsJj^^^^J^^^^^j    93. 

JSo  it  was  resolved  in  the  aflEirmathre. 
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On  the  motion  for  going  into,  a  committee  on  the  Prince  of 
Wale8*s  annuity  bill, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  if  he  voted  for  the  Speaker's  leaving  the 
chair,  he  ought  to  state  the  ground  upon  which  he  did  so  ,* 
for  he  confessed  there  were  doubts  and  diflSculties  in  this  busi- 
ness.    If  the  question  were  now  put  that  the  bill  be  put  ofF 
for  two  months,  he  should  certainly  give  his  negative  to  such 
a  proposition,  because  he  thought  that  this  bunness  ought  to 
be  discussed ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  also  that  time  ought  to 
be  given  to  examine  into  the  different  parts  of  it^     There 
i^ere,  in  his  opinion,  many  arrangements  to  be  made  by  his 
royal  highness,  and  many  arrangements  also  to  be  made  by 
his  majesty's  advisers,  with  regard  to  the  duohy  of  Cornwall, 
before  the  subject  was  matured  for  the  decision  of  that  House. 
Much  of  this  bill,  he  confessed,  he  ^considered  as  proper.     He 
thought  that  making  up  the  income  of  the  Prince  of  Wale« 
las^oooL  a^yeai,  was  proper;  he  thought  it  beooming  the 
dignity  and  the  wisdom  of  parliament.     With  respect  to  the 
provision  in  the  bill,  to  prevent  his  roysd  highness  from  in- 
curring any  debt  in  fhture,  that  had  also  his  complete  appro- 
bation.    But  what  apperaed  to  him  objeotioimble  was,  that 
by  this  bill  they  gave  to  his  royal  highness  that  which  they 
did  not  give  him  the  management  of.     The  whole  matter,  he 
feared,  would  be  under  the  management  and  approbation  of 
the  minister.     It  was  placing  the  prince  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ance  on  the  king's  treasurj',  which  was,  in  other  words,  sub- 
jecting the  prince  to  the  power  of  the  minister.     He  was 
dissatisfied. with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  Garl ton-bouse. 
The  property  there  was  added  to  the  debts  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.     To  whom  should  the  furniture  there  belcmg  ?  To 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  paid  for  it,  certainly.     And  yet 
they  \vere  to  be  made  heir  looms  --;  so  diat  parliament  might 
say  to  the  prince  —  "  You  have  furnished  Garlton-house  more 
expensively  than  you  ou^ht  to  have  done,  but  we  shall  have 
it."    This  was  a  little  unrair  with  regard  to  the  prince :  it  was 
very  un&ir  with  regard  to  the  creators;  because  the  fumi" 
ture,  if  this  provision  were  not  in  the  bill,  would  be  rnoveaUe 
assets,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  debts;  and  perhaps  this 
would  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  those  very  creditors  who  had 
provided  this  very  furniture.    Now,  if  he  voted  for  the  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair,   it  must  be  under  an  understanding  that 
these  difficulties  should  kp  removed ;  because,  without  a  better 


understanding  of  many  of  the  topics,  he  would  venture  to 
«ay,  that  the  House  might  be  now  doing  what  would  neither 
effectually  relieve  the  prince,  nor  secure  the  public  proj^erty. 
As  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  he  confessed  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  it  should  be  wholly  sold.  I^e  confessed  there 
"would  be  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  precisely  the  value  of 
the  interest  which  his  royal  highness  had  in  that  duchy,  be- 
<*ause  it  was  not  a  hie  estate  that  he  had  an  it,  it  was  only 
while  he  continued  Prince  of  Wales;  but  in  any  event  the 
sale  would  produce  more  than  it  could  produce  to  his  royat 
highness  in  its  ^^ssestt  state.     He  thought  it  would  produce 
600,000/1     He  was  for  below  the  value  he  believed,  but  h^ 
would  take  it  at  diat  sum.     The  sum  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  that  for  this  debt  would  be  very  considerable ;  instead  of 
4be  13,000/.  a-year,  it  would  amount  to  330,000/1  if  the  money 
from  the  sale  was  put  ixito  the  bands  of  commissioners,  in  the 
name  and  for  the  use  of  his  ra^al  hi^ness.     If  this  was  called 
bargaining  with  the  priace,  and  therdbre  imwoithy  of  the 
JHfouse  of  Commons,  he  should  answer,  that  it  was  a  perfectly 
<$onsdtudonal  proceeding,  and  that  ihk  country  never  haa 
better  security  for  its  liberty  than  when  it  made  these  kinds 
•of  bargains  with  its  princes.     He  should  wish  that  something 
of  this  kind  should  be  moved,  and  he  had'  rather  that  any 
other  person  should  move  it  than  himself.    Jf  nobody  did, 
perhaps  he  might;  this,  however,  he  did  iM)t  pledge  himself 
to  do;  the  ^saon  was  far  advanced,;  aiMl  the  House  might 
not  like  to  have  a  new  subject  to  discuss ;   but  he  lAiould  be 
sorry  if  this  business  was  suffered  to  pass  without  due  con- 
«ideratk)n.       The  annihilation  of  the  dudiy  would;^  to  h6 
sure,  diminish  the  overgrown  influence  of  the  i^rown;  atld^ 
here  was  the  insuperable  objection ;  so  that  the  real  in},eri^ts 
of  the  country  wefe  sacrificed  to  ministerial  jobbing.     His 
opinion  was,  that  the  Hbose  was  at  libei'ty  liow  to  bnng  iii  a* 
bill  for  this  purpose,  and  he  believed  that  his  majesty  would^ 
readily  accede  to  it     rfe  vi^ished  that  the  House  should  pro-' 
-ceeed'iti  this  business  as  became  the  representattives  oif  the 
jjeople,  neither  concilkting  the  fkvour,    nor  dreiiditig  the* 
yesenttnerlt  of  any  iddlvidiial,  hoW&ter  illustrious  for  his  r^k^ 
or  digtiitjir. 

TheBill  was  cdmmittedj  aftd-j^^tsked  the^Gonmtouroli  the^  i7t}L 
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Earl  T^itzwilliam's  Recal  from  the  Government 
OF  Ireland. 

Matf  19. 

"THIS  day  Mr.  Jekyll  moved,  '*  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
^  sented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  tp 
idirect  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  such  part  of  the  cor* 
respondence  between  his  majesty's  ministers  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
late  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  relates  to  the  motives  an4 

f  rounds  of  his  lordship's  recal  from  the  government  of  the  said 
inedom,  during  a  session,  in  which  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
had  voted  their  confidence  in  him,  and  their  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct, and  had  granted  supplies  for  the  general  exigences  of  the  state, 
with  a  munificence  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  that  country." 
Mr.  Jekyll  introduced  his  motion  by  observing,  that  the  House 
had  an  unquestionable  right  to  examine  the  use  made  of  the  Koyal 
prerogatives,  and  to  limit  them  if  necessary.  He  reminded  the 
minister  of  his  solemn  promise,  that  whenever  the  period  came  for 
investigation,  he  would  undertake  to  prove  that  no  blame  was  im- 
putable to  the  ministers  of  this  country.  Mr.  Jekyll  vindicated 
the  conduct  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  from  his  letters.  According  to 
these  he  had  acted  in  strict  conformity  to  his  instructions,  which 
went  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  a  condition  without 
which  he  would  not  have  undertaken  the  commission  entrusted  to 
him.  After  the  motion  had  been  seconded  bv  Sir  William  Milner, 
Mr.  Powys  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  it  moved  the  other 
orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he''  certainly  could  not,  like  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend,  who  made  the  present  motion,  allege  that 
he  had  no  particular  acquaintance  or  intimacy  with  the  noble 
earl ;  he  could  not  possibly  deny,  that,  through  the  whole,  of 
his  political  life,  he  had  a  friendship  for  the  noble  earl,  a  friend- 
ship and  an  intimacy  in  private,  and,  until  lately,  a  connection 
in  political  affairs ;  a  friendship  formed  on  such  a  basis  that  no 
difference  of  opinion  upon  any  subject  could  entirely  do  away. 
He  thought  he  had  a  right  to  say,  and  he  expected  to  be  be- 
lieved when  he  said,  that  however  great  such  friendship  might 
be,  it  could  not  warp  his  political  opinion,  nor  affect  bis  poli- 
tical conduct;  for,  however  pleasing  the  preservation  of  that 
friendship  and  connection  might  be,  he  had  never  so  regarded 
them,  as  not  to  consider  them  inferior  to  the  consideration  of 
his  public  duty,  with  which  he  never  had  nor  should  place 
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l^ny  tkiogki  competition;  tker^ore,  this  good  he  hoped  would 
result  to  him,  that  as  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ 
from  that  noble  earl  upon  political  topics,  the  public  would 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  actuated  by  pure  principles  in  en- 
deavouring to  promote  the  inquiry  which  was  now  proposed* 

This  inquiry  was  called  for  upon  two  grounds  which  were 
distinct  from  each  other :  first,  with  regard  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
personally ;  secondly,  with   regard  to  the  interest  which  the 
j)ublic  had  in  tUe  inquiry.     The  first  of  these  was  certainly  the 
least  important ;  but  even  supposing  that  the  first  was  the  only 
ground,  he  was  of  opinion  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
call  upon  the  justice  of  the  House  to  accede  to  the  present: 
motion.     He  confessed  he  could  not  go  the  length  of  agreeing 
entirely  with  his  honourable  and  learned  friend,  that  a  dismis- 
sion by  administration  of  any  individual  must  be  regarxied  as 
a  personal  censure ;  but  he  agreed  entirely  that  in  this  case  an 
attempt  had  been  made  by  his  majesty's  ministers  to  convey 
?qme  censure  on  th^  character  of  the  noble  earl.     He  allowed 
•that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dismiss  its  cheers,  was 
such  as  was  not  upon  all  occasions  to  be  questioned ;  but  when 
exercised  in  an  extraordinary  manner  it  became  the  duty  of 
that  House  to  inquire  into  that  exercise;  and  although  he  did 
not  allow  that  every  dismissal  conveyed  a  censure  upon  an  in-^ 
dividual  dismissed,  yet  he  could  liot  go  the  length  of  saying* 
that  no  circumstances  under  which  a  person  may  be  dismissed 
could  convey  a  stigma.     In  this  case,  he  believed,  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  was,  that  ministers  bad,  in  the  m^ner  in 
which  the  noble.earl  had  been  recalled,  attempted  to  cast  a 
stigma  upon  his  character.     There  myst  be  one  of  two  reasons 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  noble  earl;  either  that  he  exercised 
his  power  as  Lord  Lieutenant  rery  improperly,  or  that  he 
misunderstood  his  instructions.     Some  strong  reason  the  pubr 
lie  must  expect  to  have  occasioned  his  recal,  since  it  was  a  cir-. 
cumstance  attended  by  great  public  inconvenience,  great  pub-: 
lie  risque,  and  many  very  strong  remonstrances.     Earl  FitZr: 
william  told  us  that  he  was  dismissed,  not  for  misunderstand- 
ing his  instructions,  not  for  making  improper  use  of  his  power, 
but  for  acting,  as  he  had  been  taught  to  think,  in  the  mapner: 
which  was  the  most  agreeable  to.his  employers.     He  told  us, 
that  he  had  been  dismissed  for  acting  in  direct  conformity  to. 
the  instructions  he  received  firom  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britaiin.> 
But,  if  what  had  been  declared  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
.  -was  true,  he  acted  not  only  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  those 
who  employed  him,  but  with  great  imprudence  and  impropriety. 
If  this  be  true,  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  for  imprudence 
in  a  character  of  such  eminence  was  a  great  crime.     Here,. 
Iherefore,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  ministers  were  at  issue*    Th^ 
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parties  differed  upon  the  fact,  and  it  was  right  the  ptrblic  should 
know  the  real  truth  between  them.  Earl  Rtzwuliam  under- 
stood his  recal  as  a  stigma  on  his  character.  It  was  trere,  that 
the  act  itself  might  or  might  not  be  a  stigma,  because  that  de- 
pended on  the  circumstances  that  creati^  it.  But  surely,  in 
the  Common  sense  of  the  thing,  the  recal  must  be  deemed  a 
disapprobation  expressed  by  the  censure  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  noble  earl,  and  &Bt 
too  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind. 

Here  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  read  some  parts  of  the  lettem 
of  the  noble  earl  upon  the  subject,  wherein  he  states  the  under- 
standing between  him  and  the  cabinet  upon  the  Question  of 
die  emancipation  of  the  Catholics;  and  wherein  he  justified 
himself  fer  the  part  he  had  taken  upon  that  subject     Mini- 
sters alleged,  there  was  no  such  understanding  betweeiifthem. 
The  question,  then,  for  the  House  to  inquire  into  was  tiiis: 
Was  the  statement  of  Earl  Fit^william  true  or  false  ?     To  as- 
certain this  was  the  object  of  the  present  motion:  and  it  was 
itn  important  object.    The  chccracter  of  the  noble  Ear!  had 
been  said  to  be  unsullied.     He  hoped,  he  trusted,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  was.     But  why  was  it  so  ?    It  was  from  the  impo- 
tence of  his  enemies,  for,  if  their  conduct  had  been  right,  the 
character  of  the  ndble  earl,  instead  of  being  unsullied,  must 
have  been  highly  criminal,  as  they  had  given  to  the  public 
more  than  insinuation  upon  that  subject    it  had  been  allied 
also,  diat  this  motion  tended  to  excite  animosities;  particu- 
larly by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  moved  the  oti^^  orders 
0f  the  day.    He  disclaimed  all  ideas  of  exciting  animosity. 
Some  of  the  parties  in  this  dispute  had  been  old  niendis,  and 
while  he  was  a  friend  of  theirs,  he  saw  them  always  as  brothers. 
In  their  old  friendship  and  connection  he  witnessed,  nothing 
but  honour,  confidence,  friendship,  and  attachment     It  was 
only  after  they  had  got  into  their  new  company,  that  they 
found  discord,  distrust,  and  animosity.     Such  was  the  fate  of 
tibeirnew  connections.     Had  the  noble  eari  continued  united 
with  his  old  friends,  he  would  not  have  been  brought  into 
his  present  disagreeable  situation.     But  when  he  formed Jiis 
itoW' connections,  he  found  he  had  got  into  a  &mily  compact, 
with  whose  principles  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  agree.  Tlie 
consequence  wa^  that  the  parties^  quarrelled;  and'  bitterly  ac^ 
oused  each  othar.    He  remembered  the'  time  when  it  was 
fiifiiiionable  to  accuse  certain  gentlemen  of  having  formed  a  po- 
liticly connection,  which  wfts  supposed  ttir  be  a  i^)ecie«  of  aris- 
tocracy, hostile  both  to theprerogtttive  of  Ae  crown  and' the 
interests  of  thepcople.     I&^alwayKthoudit  that  observation 
a  ridiculous  one;  but' if  the  chanbdlbr  ortfae  exdieqtier  had 
errer  any  realapprdiensibns^of  die  danger  ofsueh  a  coalitidn. 


i»e  bad  acted  wisely  in  the  last  step  'he  bad  taken  upcHi  tbat 
subject ;  fi>r  by  entering  into  a  coalition  himsdt  witb  sonie 
branches  of  all  parties,  he  had  compl^ely  destToyed  any 
danger  from  them  alL 

Widi  pespect  to  tbeother  parto£ thesubject,  whichheowned 
tippeared  to  him  to  be  the  mo^  important  one,  namely,  the 
•interest  which  the  public  had  in  this  inquiry,  he  must  observe, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  For  what  purpose  was  this  subject 
to  be  discussed?  that  the  public  had  a  right  to  complete  in- 
ibrmation  as  to  who  the  persona  were  whose  conduct  had 
created  such  public  inconvenience.  If  mischief  had  been  done, 
if  danger  had  been  occasioned,  it  was  fitting  the  public  should 
know  to  whom  it  was  owing ;  it  must  be  owing  to  his  ma» 
jesty's  m^inisters  or  the  noble  earl.  Nothing  could  cleaa*  up 
that  pdint  but  the  inquiry  proposed  in  the  motion  now  before 
the  House.  Then,  certain  gentlemen  came  with  a  eovecing 
tothewhcde  subject;  they  objected  to  this  inquiry  because 
they  did  not  know  that  the  result  might  not  be  the  removd 
of  his  m^esty's  ministers.  Now,  he  owned  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  if  ministers  should,  upon  this  inquiry,  deserve 
the  censure  of  the  House,  they  should  therefore  necessarily  be 
removed.  The  honourable  gendeman  who  i^H[dce  last  had  gone 
«o  far  as^  to  say,  tbat  even  it  it  appeared  to  him  that  ministers 
had  mis-conducted  themselves,,  he  should  not  vote^for  this  en* 
quiry,  fbr  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  more 
imp€u*tant  than  even  the  union  of  the  empire.  Now,  he  wished 
the  House  to  mark  the  end  of  this ;  fbr  under  such  a  princifde 
Ho  enquiry  could  ever  take  place:  the  cause  in  which  we  "were 
engaged,  according  to  this  doctrine,,  must  supersede  ev^y 
other  subject  £.et  the  public  know  that  this  was  the  sprt  ojf 
answer  that  was  to  be  given  to  all  questions,  when  the  conduct 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  was  proposed,  to  be  discussed*  If 
this  was  to  be  really  the  practice  of  that  House,  he  thought  it 
was  but  fair  for  the  House  at  once  to:  say  so,  instead  of  be* 
traying  their  constitu^its,  by  pretending  to  hold  a  powet:  of  in-* 
quiring  into  any  circumstanoes  relative  to  the  ccmduct  of  tha 
servants  of  the  crown.  It  would  be  better  and  more  honest,^  at 
once  to  say,  that  the  functions  of  parliament  should  be  sus* 
pended  until  theend  of  the  war,  dian.  to  dt  there  day  aftei^ 
day,  to  act  mockery  afti^  mockeiy^.  and  to  pretend  to  h&v^ 
any  idea  of  enquiring  into  any  diing,  the  possible  sesult'of 
which  might  be  the  removal  of  thekin^s  ministers*. 

Much  had  been  said  of  the  dangars  of  such-  inquiries  asr 
these.  Me  was  of  opinion  that  the  greatestcf  aU.  dangers  that 
could  possibly  threaten  a  free  states  was  that  of  ministers  bmuj^t 
enabled  to  go  on,  without'  censure^  with  any  plan  which  their 
ambition,  folly,  ormadtesp^^^snggest;  this  was  the  dang^. 
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^hich  threatened  this  countty  fit  was  firom  this  we  liad  soflfered, 
were  now  suiFering,  and  he  feared  were  still  doomed  to  suffer 
much  calamity.     He  would  say,  that  the  imagination  of  man 
could  not  conceive  any  thing  more  injurious  to  the  true  in- 
terests ot*  this  country,  than  that  of  refusing  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  merely  because  such  in- 
cniry  might  lead  to  their  removal.     It  was  this,  as  he  had  be- 
fore stated,  that  had  brought  on  all  our  disasters.     He  would 
ask  the   House    to  look  at  the  situation   of  this  country 
in  the  year  1 792,  and  to  compare  it  with  our  situation  now, 
and  then  to  tell  him  whether  they  thought  it  possible  for  dis- 
tress to  have  been  more  dreadfully  accumulated  upon  us  by 
any  combination  of  misfortunes.     Let  us,  therefore,  reflect 
upon  our  situation,  and  let  the  House  adopt  the  old  practice 
of  a  good  House  of  Clommons,  entertain  its  constitutional 
jealousy,  and  institute  inquiries  independent  of  all  consider- 
ations as  to  the  result  leading  to  a  removal  of  any  adminis- 
tration.    Here  Mr.  Fox  compared  the  dismissal  of  Earl  Fitz- 
william  with  the  resignation  and  dismission  of  Lord  Carlisle, 
•  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Northington,  and  others,  and  pointed  out 
the  difference  between  this  and  ail  of  them.    In  the  cases  of 
all  those  noble  persons,  the  dismissals  and  resignations  arose 
in  consequence  of  the  chance  of  administration,  and  therefore, 
they  differed  entirdy  from  the  present. 

Some  persons  might,  perhaps,  object  to  this  motion,  as  the 
very  woras  of  it  conveyed  an  idea,  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
Buuer  any  inquiry  whatever  to  take  place,  as  it  stated  circum- 
stances, which  went  to  infer  that  Ireland  was  in  danger.    The 
conduct  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  certainly  very  dangerous. 
But  to  whom  was  it  dangerous  ?     To  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
By  no  means.     It  was  dangerous  only  to  the  few  individuals 
whose  plan  it  was  to  govern  Ireland  by  corruption :  it  was 
dangerous  to  those  who  held  the  interest  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  that  country  in  contempt,  and  therefore  the 
cause  of  the  removal  of  the  noble  earl  upon  that  principle  was 
easily  perceived.     The  noble  earl  was,  he  believed,  the  only 
person  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  applauses  of 
all  the  catholics  and  dissenters  of  Ireluid ;  the  only  person 
who,  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  had  been 
able  to  unite  all  parties  in  that  kingdom ;  and  that,  perhaps, 
Whis  majesty's  present  advisers,  was  a  sufficient  reaison  for  his 
recal.     Here  Mr.  Fox  entered  into  a  short  history  of  facts 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  Elarl  Fitzwilliam  in  Ire- 
land ;  as  also  of  the  applications  which  were  made  to  the 
throne  by  del^ate&from  that  country  on  behalf  of  the  catho- 
^  Iks,  and  maintained  the  right  which  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  Great  Britain  had  to  inatitute  inquiries  into  pubic  matters 


which  related  to  the  interests  of  both.  He  waft  of  opinion^ 
that  what  had  been  allowed  to  the  catholics  hi  that  country 
and  in  this,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  highly  proper ;  bub  thid« 
while  there  was  any  distinction  made  between  them  and  the 
protestants  with  regard  to  political  rights,  they  would  still 
continue  to  have  claims  upon  the  justice  of  the  legislature^ 
His  opinion,  indeed,  was  well  known  to  those,  who  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  attend  to  him  ;  it  was,  that  at  all  times, 
in  all  countries,  and  upon  all  occasions,  there  should  be  no 
distinctions  in  political  rights,  on  account  of  religious  opi- 
nionsi     He  thought  that  th^  prejudices  of  the  people  were^ 

Senerally  speaking,  worthy  of  attention.  But  when  preju- 
ices  bent  against  the  general  principles  of  toleration,  he  did 
not  think  them  entlitled  to  much  respect.  What  was  thecaso 
in  Ireland  when  Earl  Fitzwillium  became  lord  lieutenant? 
When  he  arrived  in  Ireland,  he  found  that  the  protestants,. 
so  far  from  having  any  alarm  at  the  idea  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  catholics,  all  wished  for  it :  when  his  repal  was  k^own' 
to  be  about  to  take  place,  there  was  only  one  place  in  the 
whole  kingdom  where  alarm  was  afiected  to  be  felt,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  plan  proposed  in  favour  of  the  catholics;  and 
even  there  the  vote  upon  that  occasion  was  carried  by  a  si9a& 
majority,  and  therefore  it  was  demonstrably  that  the  rimosl: 
unanimous  wish  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  was  for  the  entira 
emancipation  of  the  catholics*  Nor  was  this  wunderftd,  for* 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  sense  enough  to  distinguii^h  between* 
the  effects,  of  slavery  and  emaiicipation*  .  .    i 

It  was  said  that  no  ^lan  could  wish  to  see,   under  the  pre*-* 
^ent  circumstances,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  restored  to  the  govern-^ 
ment  of  Ireland.     That  the  noble  carl,  con^id^iuff  Im  recenl 
experience^  would  be  very  willing  again  to  hazard  his  cobh 
fort,  his  character,   his  reputation,    under  the  controid  of 
those  who  had  already  betrayed  him,  was  extremely  doubtful  s> 
but,  from  what  he  knew  of  the  disposition  of  that  nobl^wan,. 
he  believed  he  would  be  as  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  that; 
related  to  his  own  ease  for  the  public  good,  as  any  man  in  th«; 
kingdom;  but  yet  he  thought,  after  what  had  already  Imp^ 
pened,  he  must  hesitate  a  good  de^l  before  be.wpuld  say,  "  Ii 
am  ready  to  go  to  Ireland  during  the  cpntipuance  of  the  pre^i 
sent  administration."    Such  an  event  would  oertdinly  bede8ii>r 
able,  for  the  noble  earl  was  popular  throughout  the  m^ole  ioj^s^, 
dom,  as  was  evident  from  the  addl^esses  of  all  coodideraUe* 
towns,  from  6<^st  to  Cork,  and  also  from  what  had  passed* 
in  the  city  of  Dublin.    To  please  every  n^n.  Wia3  impossible^,- 
but  Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  pleased  the  Hous^^  Lprda.of  Jre^i 
land,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  whp  h^d  ^Bftnytedi.^  duriiigi 
his  administration,  supplies  th^t  vr^^  w^(MN^tM  ip.wteal*. 
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He  liftd  pleated  the  calbolics  of  Ifeland  ftnd  the  protestsnts  of 
Irabnd,  He  liad  i^tpokited  a  learned,  reverend,  and  pious 
prelate  (to  wtKMe  c^MUMieter  Mr.  Fox  bore  testimony  of  esteem' 
in  tbe  moat  bandsome  terms)  to  the  primacy  of  the  country 
in  the  most  di«iiitere6ted  ffiamier.  The  noble  earl,  in  shor^ 
bad  pleased  die  mass  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  but  he  had 
disf^ased  a  fisw  individuals,  Mr.  Beresford  and  two  or  three 
more.  Thus,  when  the  people  erf  Ireland  were  put  into  one 
scale,  and  Mr.  Beresford  and  a  few  individoals  into  the  other 
— the  people,  with  all  their  weight,  flew  up,  and  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Beresford  preponderated. 

When  this  subject  had  been  mentioned  by  him  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  when  he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  an  in- 
quiry should  be  instituted,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as- 
seirted  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  done  nothing  in  the 
aftirt  of  Ireland  for  which  blame  was  imputable  to  them, 
and  that  it  would  so  appear  when  an  inquiry  should  take  place. 
This,  Mr.  Fox  said,  convinced  him  the  moment  he  heard  it 
uttered,  that  no  inquiry  would  ever  be  consented  to  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty's  ministens ;  for  it  was  their  constant  prac- 
tice, vAenever  charged  boldly,  to  assert  they  were  not  guilty, 
tlUiit  they  were  ready  to  prove  it  whenever  an  inquiry  should 
taioe  place,  and  when  afterwards  that  inquiry  was  proposed, 
tx>  rcAise  to  grant  it.  Of  this  they  gave  a  specimen,  when  the 
secretary  to  the  treasury  (Mr.  Rose)  had  been  called  upon  to 
account  for  his  conduct,  in  a  case  which  had  be^i  investigated 
in  a  court  of  justice.  He  therefore  would  continue  to  say, 
that  if  this  inquiry  was  entered  into,  to  use  a  phrase  which 
had  been  appUedby  a  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Wind- 
bam)  upon  anotber  occasion,  the  minister  and  his  troops 
wonfal  be  found  to  be  covered  with  nothing  but  filthy  dowlas. 
He  owned  it  aj^ared  to  him  impossible,  upon  any  principle 
of  integrity,  to  refuse  enterbig  into  this  inquiry.  Facts  were 
aHeged  on  one  side,  and,  if  not  contradicted,  were  certainly 
not  admitted  on  the  other;  and  therefore,  as  the  subject  was 
important,  that  was  stdScient  ground  for  an  inquiry.  Earl 
Fitxwilliam  tdleged,  that  administration  bad  deceived  him  )• 
be  said  so  in  plain  words.  There  mi^ht  )|p  some  passion 
mixed  with  his  narrative  —  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Where  was  the  man,  who,  Under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  totally  free  from  passion?  But,  after  making  aU  allow- 
ances upon  that  head,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  facts  al- 
leged by  the  noble  eail,  and  not  admitted  by  his  opponents, 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  inquiry  in  that  House.  Ihe 
xiobte  earl  allied,  that  in  reality  his  dismissal  of  Mr.  Berbsford 
was  not  the  catkse  of  his  dii&agreement  with  his  majesty's  mmis- 
tets ;  that  tbe  lealcause  of  his  recal  was,  the  determination  of 
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iiie  chancellor  of  the  att^ua*  tp  riaiii  liis  wpuUtum  as  » 
politician,  and,  vAih  it,  to  ruin  ihe  reputation,  and  finally  to 
get  rid  of,  the  whole  of  hia  new  federates,  whose  chairact^ 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  any  of  his  measures. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  did  not  pretend  to  ^y  what  were  the  mo- 
tives of  the  minister  winch  led  to  the  conduct  h^  observed 
upon  that  occasion*  He  should  not  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
of  the  fucts;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  it  was  essentiallbr 
the  public  to  know  the  whole  truth  upon  the  subject.  Hs 
had  heard,  as  had  boen  alleged  that  night  by  his  learned 
friend  who  made  the  present  motion,  that,  in  another  plaee, 
there  had  been  a  very  fair  and  frank  declaration,  diat  upon 
application  being  made  to  the  dbancdlor  of  the  exchequer,  to 
know  his  sentiments  on  the  conduct  of  Earl  FitzwUlaam,  he 
^Lpiicitly  disavowed  the  whole  of  it.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  on  the 
contrary,  insisted,  that  with  that  very  minister  he  had  con- 
versed upon  that  siAgect,  that  he  had  communicated  bis  sen** 
timents  to  that  minister,  had  stated  his  intentions  to  hinit  aU 
of  which  he  expressly  approved.  Upon  such  a  difference  of 
assertion,  he  would  aak  diat  House,  was  it  or  was  it  nol; 
fitting  that  they  should  inquire,  and  be  satisfied  how  the  fa(Ct» 
atood?  He  might  think  that  the  removal  of  Mr,  Beresfor^ 
was  not  an  event  in  itself  of  great  importance ;  but  when  suds 
0  man  as  Mr.  B^^ord  was  put  in  competition  with  tJH(  united 
wishes  and  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  peojde  of  Ire*- 
land,  Mr.  Beresford  rose  into  great  and  striking  importance 
and  in  that  view  the  circumstances  became  worthy  of  the 
inmiiry  of  that  House, 

Here  Mr.  Fox  U>ck  notice  of  some  disputes  which  oocn-^ 
menced  in  .October  last,  between  the  two  parties  of  adminia- 
tration ;  he  spoke,  he  said,  from  public  rumour  only,  having 
no  specific  knowledge  on  the  fact.  From  that  rumour  Jbe 
understood  a  plan  was  in  agitation  to  sever  the  whole  of  the 
new  administration  from  the  old,  and  he  did  not  think  tbeira 
were  any  persons  qualified  to  fcnrm  an  opinion  upon  the  sub^ 
ject,  who  doubted  the  truth  of  that  rumour.  He  certainly 
lamented  that  any  of  his  <dd  fiiends  hi»d  joined  the  present 
administration,  or  bad  formed  any  connection  with  them; 
but  he  was  ready  still  to  regard  their  charact^  with  tesuder^ 
ness,  and  therefore  be  wished  to  support  every  inquiry  that 
was  necessary  to  vindicate  th^r  honour.  That  Mtl  Fitt^ 
William  should  have  pursued  the  measures  be  did  in  Ireland^ 
was  perfectly  natural.  Long  before  that  xiobleoia^  becaa^e  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  that  country,  he  had  ceased  to  converse  with 
him  upon  potitkal  subjects,  because  he  knew  they  di£Rpred, 
but  yet  he  was  perfectly  sat^ed  df  the  course  which  the  liobl^ 
earl  would  take  dunpg  his  adminiitrallaa  jn  Jjrdaja^*    It  wwk 
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,  as  natural  to  expect  that  he  ^houI<}  have  pursued  the  plan  h^ 
did,  as  if  he  (Mr.  Fox)  were  to  be  minister  to-morrow  it 
would  be  natural  to^  expect  he  would  make  some  attempt  to 
negotiate  with  France.  It  was  said  when  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  old  system  of  government,  of  the  influence  of  the 

*  Beresfbrds,  and  there  would  of  course  be  a  complete  emanci- 
pation of  the  catholics.  Therefore,  it  was  extraordinary  to 
ailect  surprise  at  the  part  which  Earl  Fitzwilliam  took  upon 
•that  occasion.  There  was  something  extremely  singular  in  the 
•manner  in  which  some  gentlemen  affected  to  say  that  the  recal  . 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  from  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land was  no  insinuation  by  ministers  against  his  character;  and 
yet  that  these  gentlemen'  should  insist  upon  it  that  the  dis.- 
missal  of  Mr.  Beresford  by  the  noble  earl  was  a  direct  attack 
upon  his  character.  Now,  he  wished  to  know  which  of  the 
•two  events  was  the  more  important  ?  Had  Mr.  Beresford  been 
dismissed  for  ever,  did  the  House  believe  that  there  would 
have  been  an  address  and  remonstrance  from  the  catholics  in 
conslijuenceof  that  event?  The  truth  was,  that  facts  spoke 
ffai'  themselves  too  plainly  in  this  case.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was 
f»opaIar  in  Ireland  ;  but  popularity  with  the  people  was  one 
dling— popularity  in  the  king's  cabinet  another. 

•  'iiSfter  having  exhausted  aU  their  shifts  upon  this  subject, 
the  king's  ministers  found  out  by  accident,  that  to  give  com- 
plete emancipation  to  the  catholics  was  a  thing  dangerous  in 
some  degree  tb  the  king's  coronation  oath.  This  was  a  sort 
of  objection  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  state  gravely  ;  and 
when  he  saw  men  of  sense  attempting  to  make  use  of  it  as  an 
argument,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  adopted  merely 
as  an  evasion ;  for  surely,  when,  men  capable  of  forming  a 
jiist  opinion  upon  things,  assigned  a  reason  which  could  not  be 
iBtsted  to  children  without  exciting  their  ridicule,  the  real  reason 
iDfist  be  such  as  it  did  not  suit  their  characters  to  disclose. 
fThe  learned  rind  the  pious  prelate  to  whom  he  had  already  al- 
luded, (Archbishop  Newcombe,)  and  whose  province  it  was  to 
guard  against  any  dangerous  innovation  in  religion,  had  been 
able  to  discover  none  of  this  alarming  hostility  to  the  king's 
rDronation  oath,  nor  bad  any  of  the  people  of  Ireland  or  of 
England  in  the  measure  of  the  catholic  emancipation.  But  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  secretary  of  state,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  piety,  and  their  zeal  for  the  due  observance 
of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  forsooth,  had^lately  made 
th is  discovery  !  ' 

The  next  point  to  be  considered,  was  the  opmion, which 
the  nlass  of  the  people  of  a  country  entertained  of  the  govem-i 
«e«t  iindw  which  they  Bved.     He  kne\r  there  were  some  wha 
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affected  to  despise  that  idea ;  but  they  were  weak,  shallow 
miserable  politicians.  He  knew  that  Ireland  was  iiji  that  re- 
spect in  a  very  dangerous  condition.  It  was  essential  to  th^ 
welfare  of  a  country  that  the  common  people  should  have  a 
veneration  for  its  laws.  This  was  by  no  means%  the  case  in 
Ireland ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  law  was  there  regarded  as  an 
instrument  of  oppression,  and  as  having  been  made  upon  a 
principle  of  pitiful  monopoly,  and  not  for  the  general  protec- 
tion, welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  It 
was  too  common  there  for  the  lower  class  of  the  people  to  re- 
sist the  execution  of  the  laws.  Theft  itself  was  not  regarded 
by  them  with  the  same  abhorrence  as  with  us.  Indeed,  if  we 
would  have  the  mass  of  mankind  regard  our  laws  with  venera- 
tion, we  must  make  them  feel  the  benefits  of  them;  shew  them 
that  they  are  equal,  and  alike  administered  to  all  without  dis- 
tinction. It  was  this  principle  which  made  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land so  much  the  object  of  our  admiration ;  it  was  this  which 
made  the  people  parties,  as  it  were,  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws;  for  when  any  one  infringed  them,  a  prosecution  against 
him  was  generally  a  popular  measure.  What  he  said  with  re- 
gard to  laws,  was  also  applicable  to  religion.  He  would  have 
religious  toleration  as  equal  as  the  laws  of  England,  and  that 
all  men  should  be  estimated  in  society  by  their  morals,  and 
not  by  the  mode  of  religious  worship.  To  root  out  preju-* 
dices  altogether  was  not  a  thing  to  be  accomplished  at  once; 
but  it  was  a  thing  to  be  attempted,  and  every  step  towards  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  country.  Such  was  the  plan  of 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  which,  instead  of  being  aided,  as  it  ought, 
was  thwarted  by  the  measures  of  our  ministers.  They  had 
renewed  the  old  plan  of  corruption,  which  had  made  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  odious ;  this  was  too  well  authenti- 
cated to  be  doubted :  it  had  been  stated  publicly  in.  the  House 
i>f  Commons  there,  by  a  gentleman  whose  talents  were  highly 
eminent,  and  for  whom,  notwithstanding  some  little  differences 
upon  political  subjects,  he  had  a  high  esteem,  (he  meant 
Mr.  Orattan) ;  that  gentleman  had  stated  that  peerages  in  Ire- 
land, instead  of  being  a  matter  of  honour,  were  an  article  of 
sale :  that  they  were  purphased  from  the  corruption  of  seats  ill 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  in  this  country.  He  believed  it  to  be  as 
Seat  as  it  was  ever  stated  to  be.  But  in  Ireland  corruptibn 
d  bfen  publicly  avowed  and  acted  upon.  Such  a  govern- 
ment.must  certainly  be  in  a  very^decrepid  state,  and  therefore 
any  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  pedple  was  highly  necessary. 
What,  then,  were  we  to  think  of  ministers,  who  held  out  an 
encouragement  at  one  time  for  such  a  plan^  and  afterwards 
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recalled  a  lord  lieutenant  for  attemptbg  to  cany  it  into 
execution  ? 

The  question^  therefore,  rested  up<Hi  the  cause  and  the 
Bianner  of  the  recal  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam;  and  upon  that  sub- 
ject it  was  impossible  fairly  to  pass  by  the  conduct  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  without  inquiry.  He  had  heard  much  said 
of  the  danger  of  investigating  diis  business  t  danger,  he  ad- 
mitted, there  was,  not  from  an  inquiry,  but  from  abstaining 
from  investigation.  He  had  heard  also  a  good  deal  said  about 
the  honour  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  Up<m  that  topic  he 
was  not  concerned ;  they  would  defend  their  own  honour,  and 
deal  with  it  as  they  might  think  best.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  desired 
only  an  investigation  of  facts ;  in  which,  he  said,  his  honour 
was  concerned,  and  also  the  interest  of  die  nation  y  and  there- 
fore he  thought  it  imported  the  House  to  institute  the  inquiry. 
He  knew,  indeed,  that  if  Earl  FitJEwilliam  had  adopted  the 
plan  which  others  had  set  for  him,  he  might  long  since  have 
been  very  easy;  he  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  accept- 
ing a  good  place ;  ministers  would  have  said,  <<  It  is  true  you 
have  uttered  some  hard  sentences'  against  us,  but  now  we  are 
good  friends,  every  thing  is  understood  between  us."  But 
the  truth  was,  that  Earl  Fitzwilliam  did  not  enter  into  what 
was  called  the  spirit  of  the  present  administration,  that  was  to 
say,  he  did  not  sacrifice  his  character  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting himself  upon  an  equality  with  tb^n.  He  had,  th«ak 
God,  not  entered  into  that  spirit :  he  said,  thank  God  !  for 
tio  political  difference  of  opinion  ever  had,  or  ever  should, 
destroy  his  friendship  for  that  noble  person.  Elarl  FitzwiUiaiii 
had  iicted  honourably;  he  called  for  inquiiy;  he  stated  his 
daim  to  it ;  he  had  a  right  to  demand  it  of  the  justice  of  that 
House;  his  honour  was  in  their  hands,  and  therefore  they 
0ught  to  grant  him  an  inquiry.  Should  the  House  refuse  it, 
Mr.  Fox  declared  he  knew  not,  among  the  various  names 
that  had  been  given  to  various  parliaments,  what  name  to 
give  to  the  present  parliament;  it  certainly  wqs  not  an  inqui-' 
tttive  parliament.  They  had  seen  large  subsidies  granted, 
and  they  had  not  inquired  into  the  services  performed ;  they 
had  known  alliances  entered  into,  and  our  allies  afterwards 
desert  us,  and  they  had  not  inquired  for  what  reason ;  they 
liad  seen  our  armies  defeated,  and  they  had  not  inquired  into 
the  causes  of  such  failures ;  they  had  seen  this  empire  nearly 
ruined  by  the  conduct  of  the  king^s  ministers,  and  they  had 
continued  their  confidence  in  such  ministers.  It  was  for  want 
of  inquiry  we  had  been  brought  into  our  present  calamitous 
situation.  Knowing  this,  he  must  leave  it  to  the  wisdmn  of 
the  House  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  continuing  to 
refuse  inquiries  into   subjects  iu  which  the  prosperity  and 
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happiness  of  diia  and  the  sister  kingdom  were  so  deeply 
involved. 

The  motioa  was  also  supported  by  Mr,  Grey  and  Lord  Milton, 
and  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Orde,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Adair.  The  House  then  divided  on  the  question,  that  the 
other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

■'-  {^^l°Zl«.]  .«s.— NO.S  {^;:a^}49. 

Mr.  JekylFs  motion  was  consequently  rejected.  ' 


Mr.  Wilberforce's  Motion  respecting  Peace  with 
France. 

May  27- 

THIS  day  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Housei  that  the  present  circumstances  of  France  ou^ht 
not  to  preclude  the  government  of  this  country  from  entertainmg 
proposals  for  a  general  pacification,  and  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
6f  Great  Britain  to  make  peace  with  France,  provided  it  can  be 
effected  on  fair  terms,  and  in  an  honourable  manner."  Mr.Wilber* 
force's  speech  upon  this  occasion  was  warmly  replied  to  by  Mr* 
Wincfoam,  who  contended,  that  it  was  nugatory  to  talk  of  the 
willingness  of  the  French  government  to  listen  to  Overtures  from 
this  country,  aifter  the  exj^icit  manner  in  which  they  had  deter- 
mined to  reduce  its  power  and  influence  throughout  Europe. 
France  was  at  the  present  hour  in  a  state  of  universal  agitation : 
jealousies  and  mistrusts  of  each  other  distracted  its  rulers,  and 
irritation  at  their  conduct  pervaded  the  mass  of  the  people,  wtiof 
had  never  been  so  prone  to  shake  off  the  usurpations  of  th^ir  go« 
vernors,  as  they  appeared  of  late.  Motions  to  treat  for  peace 
were,  he  said,  totally  unseasonable  for  those  reasons ;  they  tended 
to  dishearten  the  public  from  the  prosecution  of  a  war  which  pro- 
mised to  terminate  so  favourably  to  the  cause  of  this  country  an^ 
its  allies:  they  promoted  disaffection,  and  placed  government  ia 
an  odious  light.  He  would  therefore  oppose  the  present  motion^ 
by  moving  the  other  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Fox  began  by  observing,  that  the  right  honourlible 
gentleman  (Mr.  Windham)  had  introduced  so  much  person- 
ality into  his  speech  that  it  was  not  easy  to  answer  him.  He 
did  not  think  that  he  had  behaved  perfecdy  ingenuous  towards 
him ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  remark  that  had  been 
made,  that  the  xnotion  being  supported  by  iLixn,  and  those 
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with  whom  he  acted,  was  tijmmdfacie  argament  against  it»  did 
xiot  appear  to  him  to  be  quite  candid.   He  should  haye  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  more  fair  to  have  left  the  subject  to 
the  common  course  of  debate,  and  he  owned  that  there  did 
appear  some  degree  of  cunning  in  reducing  himself  and  his 
friends   to   the  necessity  of   speaking,   when    it  had  been 
asserted,  that  their  support  could  not  be  beneficial  to  the 
motion.     Extraordinary  as  the  treatment  had  been  that  he 
had  experienced  of  late  years,  he  confessed  that  he  had  never 
boon  so  surprised  as  at  that  part  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman's speech  which  was  more  immediately  personal.  He  had 
said  to  the  honourable  mover  of  the  present  question,  **  What, 
will  you  differ  with  him  with  whom  you  have  always  agreed?' 
Had  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  putting  this  question^ 
forgotten  some  recent  transactions?    Nay,  he  had  gone  fur- 
ther, and  had  said,  "  Will  you  be  so  bold  ^s  to  agree  with 
the  persons  opposite  to  you  when  you  look  rouna  on  the 
persons  near  you  ?'     Now,  there  was  something  so  singular  in 
this,  that  he  could  not  avoid  being  extremely  astonished  at 
it.     He  observed,  however,  that  in  putting  these  questions 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  looked  striught  forward, 
as  if  he  had  been  afraid  to  look  towards  his  colleagues.     Of 
the  majority  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  expected 
would  support  his  motion,  how  many  members  were  there, 
he  would  ask,  with  whom  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  formerly  agreed  on  great  political  topics  t     \Vhy  was 
he  so  destitute  of  fair  reciprocity  as  to  be  unwilling  to  allow 
the  same  liberty  to  one  side  of  the  House  as  to  the  other  ? 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  then  gone  on  to  ask, 
for  what  purpose  the  present  motion  had  been  made  ?     And 
whether  the  honourable  mover  expected  to  carry  the  House 
with  him  ?     With  respect  to  the  latter  question,  he  believed 
that  the  honourable  mover  entertained  no  such  expectation ; 
but  the  purpose  of  the  motion  was  to  discuss  that,  which 
ought  frequently  to  be  discussed  during  a  period  of  war ;  and 
to  shew  the  people  of  this  country  that  there  were  persons  in 
parliament  ready  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to 
f  veit  the  calamities  with  which  the  nation  was  threatened  by 
an  obstinate  perseverance  in  a  disastrous  and  hopeless  system. 
Ministers,  it  was  now  urged,  had  possessed  a  better  know- 
ledge of  La  Vendue,  than  he  did,  and  a  most  useless  piece  o( 
knowledge^  he  must  confess  it  had  been  to  them.     Was  it 
expected,   it  had  been  asked,  to  convince  those  ministers? 
To  attempt  to  convince  those  whom  nothing  seemed  to  con- 
vince, was  a  task,  in  his  opinion,  which  no  man  would  be 
hardy  enough  to  undertake.   No  one  who  knew  their  temper, 
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i>Mroald  suspect  that  they  would  become  suicides  of  their  places 
JEr<Hn  any  principle  of  conviction ;  — 

for  Plato's  fimciesi  what  care  I  ?  . 

I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  die  [ 

For  JMato's  fancies  in  the  play. 
Or  any  thing  that  he  can  say. 

The  House  was  a^n  called  upon  to  repose  confidence  in 
^xninisters,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  when  ministers  had 
'^^ompletely  failed  in  their  promised  protection  of  Holland,  of 
the  West  Indies,  of  the  friends  of  royalty  in  France  —  in 
«very  profession  or  promise  upon  which  they  had  demanded 
confidence.     They  talked  of  the  gloiy  of  our  -arms  under 
their  direction.     He  wondered  they  had  not  read  our  history, 
-^nd  taken  the  trouble  of  comparing  any  period  of  it  with  the 
losses,  disasters,  and  retreats  of  the  last  campaign  —  retreats 
not  imputable  to  our  officers  or  soldiers,  but  .to  a  miserable 
system  which  rendered  their  skill  unavailing,  and  their^valour 
of  no  effect.     Ministers  still  talked  of  discontents  in  France 
sLTid  appealed  to  what  had  happened  in  La  Vend^  Mar* 
tellies,   Lyons,  and  Toulon.     As  &r  as  appeared,  the  dis* 
contents  in  the  three  Jast-mentioned  places  were  the  conse- 
quence of  one  party  in  the  convention  being  overpowered  by 
another;  -but  if  they  were  not,  what  advantage  had  ministers 
derived  from  them?     They  got  possession  of  Toulon,  which 
they  were  soon  after  compelled  to  abandon ;  Marseilles,  Lyons, 
-and,  last  of  'all.  La  Vendee,  were  compelled,  or  induced,  to 
submit  to  the  Convention.     If  they  meant  to  adduce,  as  an 
-argument  in  their  favour,  every  opportunity  of  which  they 
tiad  mad6  no  advantage,  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  they 
^would  stop.     It  had  been  said  by  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, 'that  the  opposers  of  the  war  asserted  the  discont^it 
in  La  Vendee  to  be  trifling.     He  had  said  no  such  thing. 
He  had  taken  the  subject  on  the  minister's  own  shewing. 
He  had  said,  that  if  discontent  existed,  the  ministers  had 
proved  that  they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  that  there- 
fore he  had  a  right  to  take^  it  for  granted  that  no  discontent 
did  exist.    But,  were  the  House  to  hear  ministers  confess,  at 
length,  that  the  insurrection  in  La  Vend^  was  formidable  ? 
AVnere  was  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  House,  if  they  suffered 
miniBters  to  acknowledge  that  they  knew  of  the  extent  of  the 
discontent  in  La  Vendie,  and  that  they  had  not  made  qs6  of 
it?    He  wished  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  when  he 
talked  of  the  motion  as  tending  to  remove  ministars  fir<HXi 
their  situations,  had  recollected  the  debates  in  that  House 
about  Oczakow,  of  which  the  right  honourable  gendemaa 
Slight  say,  <<  Qfiorujn  pars  magna  fuiJ*     Had  the  right  ho* 
Boorjible  gentleman  been  always  to  ahurmed  at  such  m  idea? 
HU  3 
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And  yet  he  had  said  with  some  asperity  to  the  hdnoarable 
mover :  "  You  approve  of  the  abiliti^  and  have  a  high  opinion 
of  the  judgment,  of  the  present  ministers,  emd  yet  3rou  wish  to 
take  the  government  from  them."  With  this  subject  he  had 
nothing  to  do ;  but  then  it  had  been  asked,  <<  Do  you  think 
the  minister  will  consent  to  stay  in  office  after  bis  measures 
have  been  abandoned?'  The  House  from  this  might  be 
tempted  to  think  that  measures  had  always  been  the  ot^ect  of 
the  minister's  care,  and  that  he  had  been  totally  indifierent  to 
place  and  power.  Was  this  the  case  ?  Had  the  House  no 
example  in  the  Irish  propositions,  or  in  the  more  recent  case 
of  Oczakow  ?  Bid  not  a  minority  make  a  minister  abandon 
a  measure  to  which  a  majority  acceded?  This,  therefore, 
was  sufficient  to  shew  that  it  was  impossible  to  drive  the  mi- 
nister out  of  his  measures  without  driving  him  from  his  place. 
The  present  question  had  not  yet  been  disposed  of,  and  the 
motion  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  for  the  other 
orders  of  the  day,  seemed  to  say  that  the  House  ought  never 
to  dispose  of  it.      < 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  argument  was,  that 
if  we  did  not  engage  in  it,  other  powers  would  withdraw,  and 
we  should  have  to  sustain  the  whole  force  of  France  alone. 
This  argument  was  now  destroyed  as  fer  as  Prussia  was  con- 
cerned, and  nearly  so  witli  respect  to  the  Emperor  of  Gerr 
many.     Ministers  thought  proper  to  pass  by  the  emperor's 
rescript  to  the  diet;  but  did  they  mean  to  contend  that  his 
declaration  of  his  being  ready  to  enter  into  negociations  with 
the  French  republic,  was  such  a  declaration  as  his  ministers 
would  have  made,  such  a  declaration  as  a  British  minister 
would  make   to  parliament,  while  the  direct  contrary  was 
meant?   If  the  emperor  was^  ready  to  negociate  with  Xhe 
French  republic,  what  could  be  our  objection  to  negociate? 
On  looking  to  tlie  rescript,  the  House  would  se^  that  the 
emperor  was  willing  to  treat,  not  with  such  a  government 
as  was  capslble  of  preserving  the  accustomed  relaticms  of 
peace  and  amity,  but  with  the  republic  of  France.     Was  this 
a  fair  rescript?  Or  did  it  resemble  some  declaraticms  made 
by  British  ministers  to  the  parliament  to  deceive  and  ddude 
^m  ?  Was  the  rescript  considered  only  as  acting  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  alliance?  Of  the  candour  and  humanity  ci  kings 
and  princes  he  had  heard  much— ' not  in  his  opinion  very 
discreetly  —  said;  but  he  hoped  that  the  rescript  was  not 
issued  for  the  purposes  to  which  he  bad  alluded.    Did  there 
remain  now,  he  would  adc,  one  of  those  objections  that  had 
been  formerly  urged,  and  urged  with  such  triumph?    Not 
one.     But  Prussia,  it  had  been  said,  had  stolen  out  of  the 
Coalition.    Of  .the  court  of  Berliii  he  was  not  certainly  in* 
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dined  to  be  the  panegyrist;  but  the  least  obgeetionable  part 
of  the  conduct  of  tha^court  waS|  in  his  opinion,  the  cooclusioa 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  republic.  But  was  i^ 
fair  and  manly  in  a  British  minister  to  talk  of  Tuscany  steel-, 
ingout  of  the  alliance?  Was  not  Tuscany  neutral  at  the* 
commencement  of  the  war?  Had  not  her  neutrality  been: 
approved  by  the  emperor  and  Great  Britain,  and  did  not  the 
^and  duke  hold  his  dukedom  by  his  neutrality?  Had  not 
xhis  country  acted  with  the  most  monstrous  injustice  towards 
him  ?  Was  it,  therefore,  decent  to  talk  of  his  slinking  out> 
of  the  war?  —  a  mode  of  conduct  that  had  made  him  the- 
darling  of  his  subjects,  and  had  produced  the  most  beneficial 
-consequences  to  him*  But  were  these  the  only  powers  that 
bad  or  would  make  peace?  Had  not  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
a.nd  the  Elector  of  Saxony  made  peace?  Whether  the  King 
of  Naples  had,  he  knew  not;  but  of  this  he  was  certain  — 
that  he  would  as  soon  as  he  was  .able.  Were  not  these  strong 
arguments  for  the  recognition  of  the  republic  of  France?  It 
had  already  been  proved,  that  none  of  those  formalities  had> 
be^i  required  of  acknowlec^ing  the  republic  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  equality.  That  the  French  were  desirous 
<^ peace,  was  generally  believed;  that  they  had  no  objecticm 
to  treat  with  a  monarchy  had,  it  was  understood,  been  de- 
clared to  Sir  Frederick  Eden ;  but  what  was  more  important 
than  any  declaration  was,  that  they  had  actually  concluded 
a  treaty  with  a  monarchy,  and  witli  a  monarchy  to  the  form 
of  which  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  very  partial. 

It  had  been  asked,  what  Holland  had  ffained  by  her  dis- 
position to  negociate  early  in  ^he  war  ?  What,  he  would  a«k» 
had  Holland  gained  by  the  prelection  of  the  allies?  Tbe^ 
spectacle  of  the  retreat  of  the  British  troths  through  her' 
provinces,  and  the  necessity  of  being  obliged  to  treat  with 
a  Frendi  army  in  possession  of  her  country.  Of  the  con- 
quests which  we  had  made  in  the  West  Indies,  nothing  now 
remained  but  a  sii^e  post  in  St.  Domingo,  another  m  St.* 
Lruda,  and  the  island  of  Martinico.  It  was  for  the  House 
to  determine,  whether  these  precarious  acquisitions  were 
worth  the  hazard  to  which  we  had  put  all  our  other  possefe^ 
sioBs  in  that  quarter.  With  respect  to  the  recent  inteUigenov 
of  insurrections  in  Pant,  it  ought  4o  have  no  efiect  on  the  de- 
cifiioii  of  that  House.  The  &11  c^  Robespierre,  the  rise  of 
TaUien,  the  massacre  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  triumph  of 
their  successoss  only  led  to  this  salutary  lesson,  that  the  in- 
ternal schisms  of  France  bore  no  relation  to  their  foreign 
contests.  The  system  of  terror  was  destroyed  on  the  27th 
of  July ;  and  mark  what  bad  been  the  progress  of  the  Frencb 
since  tl^t  period.    Ware  not  their  sucaesses  iu  every 
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quarter  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  hopes  to 
oe  conceived  frmn  a  late  insurrection  in  Paris  ?  Ought  not 
what  we  had  seen  to  teach  us,  that  unstable  and  convulsed 
as  the  French  government  was  within,  its  power  of  exertion 
outwards  remained,  and  that  whether  terror  triumphed  over 
moderation,  or  moderation  over  terror,  we  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  the  change? 

He  was  accused  of  having  approved  of  the  French  re- 
volution, as  if^  by  necessary  consequence,  he  had  approved 
of  the  cruelties  of  which  it  bad  been  made  the  pretext.  He 
approved  of  overturning  the  despotism  of  the  Bourbons,  which 
had  long  been  the  oppression  of  France  and  the  disquiet  of 
Europe.  The  accursed  confederacy  of  despots,  for  by  no  other 
name  could  it  ever  pass  his  lips,  had  given  birth  in  the  first 
instance  to  all  the  suspicion  and  consequent  massacres  which 
had  taken  place.  Six  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  me- 
morable aera  of  the  French  revohition.  He  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  given  his  commendation  to  that  event,  which  had 
overthrown  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons.  That  tyranny  had 
stifled  the  industry,  and  suppressed  all  the  ena'gies  of  a  great 
nation.  He  was  therefore  entitled  to  speak  of  its  subversion 
as  of  a^glorious  event.  But  his  approbation  of  French  prin- 
ciples thus  far,  did  not  include  his  sanction  of  French  acts. 
He  approved  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  parliament  «f 
1645  ^^  Charles  L;  of  the  conduct  even~  of  Cromwell  in  dle^ 
first  instance;  but  although  it  was  impossible  to  compare  that 
great  man  with  the  men  who  had  raised  themselves  to  power 
in  the  French  revolution,  was  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  ap- 
proved of  Cromwell's  usurpation  any  more  than  of  their 
cruelties?  He  had  never  said  that  the  French,  if  left  to  them- 
nelves,  would  destroy  one  another;  but  this  he  had  said,  that 
if  there  was  any  prospect  of  restoring  royalty  in  France, 
(whether  or  not  that  was  now  an  advisable  thing  he  would 
not  then  argue,)  it  must  be  when  the  French  were  left  to 
decide  fbr  themselves.  What  was  the  period  in  which  parties 
in  France  were  abandoning  themselves  to  domestic  contests? 
Was*  it  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  in  the  plains  of 
Champagne?  Was  it  when  the  allies  were  in  the  plains  of 
Cambray?  No:  it  was  when  every  foreign  enemy  was  re* 
moved  to  a  great  distance, .  and  their  arms  were  triumphant  * 
on  every  part  of  their  frontier.  When  the  allies  talked  of 
giving  them  a  constitution,  royalty  had  the  odium  of  being 
Mipposed  to  aid  the  foreign  enemy;  when  they  had  no  foreign 
enemy,  that  would  be  done  away.  We  were  not  to  give  them 
a  constitution,  bnt  to  restore  their  old  constitution  —  in  other 
words,  their  oid  despotism,  the  very  thing;  diey  detested. 
To  attempt  giving  to  any  country  a  constitution,  was  detosU 
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ftble;  every  country  had  a  right  to  frame  its  own.  We  were 
not  making  war  for  any  interests  of  our  own,  it  was  pompously 
asserted,  but  on  motives  of  beneficence  and  justice,  for  the 
interests  of  Eur<^e.  There  might  be  chivalry  in  succouring 
those  who  called  for  succour,  but  the  chivalry  of  soccouring 
those  who  said  they  did  not  want  it,  was  madness.  Who 
called  upon  us  to  continue  the  war?  Did  Prussia,  or  any 
other  of  our  allies?  No.  But  we  had  got  anew  ally,  the 
Empress  of  Russia.  She,  however,  was  one  of  our  earliest 
allies  in  this  business,  and  instead  of  her  not  doing  any  thing 
in  consequence  of  a  new  alliance  the, novelty  would  be,  her 
doing  any  thing  in  consequence  of  the  old.  If  he  were  her 
Advocate,  as  he  had  once  been  called,  he  should  say  that  she 
had  contributed  more  than  her  share  to  the  purposes  of  the 
grand  confederacy.  She  had  completely  extmguishe4  j^ 
cobinism  in  Poland,  which,  but  for  the  arms  of  Great  Britain, 
she  could  not  have  done ;  and  this  was  all  she  would  do. 

Instead  of  appearing  in  an  honourable,  we  exhibited  our* 
selves  in  an  cdious  point  of  view,  by  continuing  the  war. 
France  was  inclined  to  peace;  the  allies  were  inclined  to 
peace;  neutral  powers  wished  for  the  restoration  of  peace; 
and  Great  Britain  alone  was  shakuig  the  torch  of  discord. 
It  was  said  to  be  a  boldness  on  the  part  of  the  honouraUe 
gentleman  who  made  this  motion,  to  take  the  reins  of  g6^ 
vernment  from  the  hands  of  ministers.  It  was,  in  his  opi« 
nion,  a  more  daring  boldness  in  those  ministers,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  a  few  speculative  opinions,  would 
deluge  all  Europe  with  blood,  involve  the  whole  world  in  war, 
and  extinguish  the  social  happiness  of  the  human  race.  The 
ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  none  but  jacobins 
cried  out  for  peace.  The  fact  was  widely  different  The 
industrious  maiuifacturer,  overloaded  with  taxes,  cried  aknid 
fi:>r  peace.  The  jacobins,  as  those  men  were  termed  who 
wished  for  a  radical  reform,  looked  on  ministers  as  their  best 
friends,  and  relied  only  on  a  continuance  of  the  war,  for  a 
full  attainment  of  their  &vourites  object.  Such  jacobins  were 
not  numerous,  but  even  in.  the  city  which  the  right  honour- 
able  gentleman  represented  (Norwich),  as  many  as  there  wete 
refused  to  sign  a  petition  for  peaces  because  they  sai<^that 
the  continuance  of  the  war  and  of  the  present  ministers  in 
office,  tended  most  effectually  to  promote  their  views.  But 
supposing  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  eveqr  disaffected 
person  wished  for  peaces  was  that  a  reason  why  this  country 
should  continue  to  make  war?  Was  it  .to  be  continued,  he 
would  ask,  ia  anoth^  point  of  view,.-—  in  fiiU  reliance  on  the 
judjrment  of  miniatei^  on  a  confideooe  to  be  given  to  men. 
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wfaoie  conduct,  in  bis  opinion,  was  the  weakest  and  the  most 
contemptible  that  had  ever  disgraced  a  falling  country. 

The  right  honourable  gentkman  had  alluded  to  America. 
Did  not  gentlemen  see  similar  features  in  these  two  unfor- 
tunate contests?  There  was  a  loyal  party  in  America,  as  well 
as  La  Veudte    The  loyalists  and  the  royalists,  Mr.  Fax 
observed,  tallied  even  to  die  minuest  point,  and  hence  hope^ 
had  been  fostered  by  ministers.    In  the  last  year  of  that  war, 
it  was  debated,  whether  or  not  the  American  republic  should 
be  reec^ized;  and  it  was  urged,  that  if  this  were  done,  the 
aun  of  Britain  was  set  for  ever.     Was  not  all  this  dbnduct  the 
aame  on  both  questions,  the  American  war  and  the  present 
war?  But  suppose  our  present  objects,  if  fixed  objects  we 
had,  to  be  fully  attained.     Suppose  Louis  XVIL  seated  on 
the  throne,  and  the  emigrants  restored  —  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  France  would  be  quiet?    No.     The  smallest 
knowledge  of  history  forbad  such  a  supposition.     Could  we, 
under  the  restored  race  of  the  Bourbons,  expect  a  better 
£uth?    No.     The  present  government  of  France,   however 
unstable  it  might  seem,  offered  more  security  from  the  pub- 
licity of  its  councils,  than  could  be  expected  from  the  dark 
secrecy  x>f  any  despotism.     In  this  it  bore  a  near  relation  to 
the  British  constitution;  and  hence  a  reason  arose  in  his  mind 
for  liking  it     At  all  events,  he  contended,  that  there  was  as 
much  cause  to  expect  fideli^  from  the  French  as  firom  any 
of  the  princes  of  Europe.     The  terms  of  the  Austrian  con- 
vention, he  observed,  were  to  be  debated  the  next  day,  and 
therefore  he  forbore  saying  any  thing  on  that  head  at  present ; 
but  when  the  emperor  dedared  his  readiness  to  negotiate  with 
France^  ought  we  not  to  hesitate?  What  evil  could  result 
from  our  recognition  of  the  republic,  now  that  it  had  been 
recognized  by  the  emperor?    Were  we   to  refuse  merely 
because  Holland  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
xepublic?  Those  who  had  used  this  argument  with  respect 
to  the  Netherlands,  should  say,  when  mat  peace  was  to  be 
expected,  which  must  be  preceded  by  the  re-conquest  of  those 
countries.     He  would  quote  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Burke  in 
the  caseof  America— «*'  Try  peace  and  coni^iliation,  and  if 
that  fail,  then  pursue  war.^   *  The  evils  of  war  we  had  ielt; 
the  evils  of  peace  were  only  matter  of  some  men's  speculation. 
Was  it  'fit,  then,  to  advance  speculation  against  experi^ice? 
Mr.  Fox  concluded  an  able  q)eech  by  saying,  that  he  fdt 
indebted  to  the  honourable  gendenaa  who  had  introduced 
this  motion,  because  the  oftener  the  subject  was  discussed,  the 
more  he  waa  convinced  the  war  would  be  dssapfirofved.    He 
thoi^ht  that  peace  and  ccrndfiationi  coiitd  never  be  suggested. 
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too  frequently.  If  these  fiailed,  war  was  still  wWim  our  reach, 
but  the  latter  might  possibly  be  continued  until  th^  proffer 
of  conciliation  was  made  in  vain. 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Windham's  motion,  **  That  the 
other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read/'  the  House  divided : 
Tellers.  Tellers. 

Mr.  Wilbefforce'fi  motion  was  consequently  rejected* 


Loan  to  the  Emfekob. 
May  28. 

IN  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  conven* 
tion  between  his  majesty  and  the  emperor,  signed  at  Vienna, 
May  4th,  i795»  Mr.  Pitt  moved>  *'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  provision  be  made  for  guaranteeing  the  payment 
of  the  dividends  on  a  loan  of  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  on  account  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany^  conformably  to 
the  said  convention.*' 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  when  this  business  was  before  the  HoMse 
on  a  former  day,  they  were  told  that  four  millions  were  to  be 
granted  to  the  emperor,  on  condition  of  his  providing  200,000 
men  for  the  common  cause,  as  it  was  termed,  but  that  if  he 
should  provide  a  larger  army,  there  should  be  no  objection 
on  our  part  to  granting  him  the  sum  of  six  millions;  and  it 
was  added,  that  the  emperor  had  received  some  of  this  money 
in. part  of  the  whole  loan;  and  at  that  time  it  was  not  known 
how  the  proposals  would  be  accepted  at  Vienna.  The  fact 
now  was,  that  he  was  to  receive  four  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  over  and  above  the  sums  which  had  been 
already  advanced  to  him.  What  was  the  consequenqe  of 
this?  Did  the  emperor  undertake  to  furnish  more  than  thq 
200,000  men?  No  such  thing;  and  it  now  appeared  that  the 
emperor  had  never  agreed  to  what  had  been  stated  to  the 
jEIouse  by  the  minister.  Perhaps  it  was  not  criminal  on  the 
part  of  our  government  to  advance  the  money  which  the 
emperor  had  actually  received:  but  he  was  sure  that  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  have  more  and  better  inform- 
ation than  the  minister  bad  been  pleased  to  fi;ive  them,  before 
they  agreed  to  a  proposhion  whidi  was  both  dangerous  and 
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alamung*  There  iras  a  nunour  that  this  faithful  aDy  of  ours 
had  acta!  in  a  maimer  not  very  consistent  with  the  character 
which  had  been  given  him;  if  Aat  ramour  was  tme,  we  were 
about  to  proceed  upon  very  important  busmess  indeed,  without 
the  least  security  that  we  should  not  be  deceived.  It  had 
been  said,  that  when  die  British  and  allied  armies  were  in  a 
situation  of  the  greatest  peril,  and  when  a  delay  of  only 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  Austrians  would  have  been  essential, 
that  delav  had  been  refused  by  his  inq)erial  majesty;  and  the 
silence  of  the  minister  upon  that  subject  made  Mr.  Fox  thinic 
that  this  rumour  was  well  founded.  We  had  amtinued  to 
pay  the  emperor  ioo,ooo/.  a  month  afler  he  had  deserted  us. 
when  an  inquiry  was  proposed  to  be  made  into  this  business, 
we  were  told  there  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
explanation.  He  would  aslc,  was  that  an  answer  to  a  House 
of  Commons  called  upon  to  vote  away  by  millions  the  public 
money  ?  It  was  objected  to  by  many,  and  bv  him  particularly, 
on  the  discussion  of  the  Prussian  treatv,  that  we  should  pay 
our  money  in  such  large  sums  without  having  an  opportuni^ 
^of  knowiDff  correctly  how  former  engi^ments  had  been 
fulfilled.  The  House  were  told  they  could  not  have  any  pra- 
dse  information,  because  the  regular  returns  of  the  operations 
of  the  armies  had  not  been  made.  This  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  scandalous  omission.  He  disapproved  of  the  Prussian 
tireaty ;  but  that  treaty  contained  an  article,  by  which  we  were 
entitled  to  call  for  an  account,  but  which  we  never  had, 
because  no  inquiry  had  been  instituted.  But  in  this  treaty 
there  was  no  such  power  in  point  of  fact,  and  yet  we  had 
been  careful  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  it.  If,  in  one 
month,  the  emperor  should  fad  in  the  performance  of  his 
engagement,  we  might  have  correct  information,  but  we  had 
no  means  io  prevent  that  failure.  It  had  been  stated,  that 
we  were  not  answerable  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  loan,  if 
the  emperor  should  fail ;  that  we  were  answerable  only  for 
the  dividends  from  time  to  time  as  the  failure  should  occur. 
He  really  thought  this  curious.  He  could  not  help  smiling 
at  it,  although  he  had  heard  that  ignorance  was  apt  to  smile. 
He  was  really  too  stupid  to  see  the  distinction  between  being 
answerable  ror  the  whole  sum,  and  paying  for  ever  the  divi- 
dends that  shall  become  due  upon  it  The  distinction  between 
that  and  paying  a  sum  of  money  he  did  not  comprehend. 
He  wished  to  know  upon  what  our  security  rested  with  regard 
to  this  loan.     He  should  be  answered,  no  doubt,  on  the 

Eunctuality  of  the  payments  of  the  emperor :  now,  upon  this 
e  wished  for  some  explanation  before,  the  House  {Nroceedod 
farther.  There  were  some  persons,  and  he  confessed  he  was 
one  of  the  number,  who  had  doiwts  concerning  this  puno 
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ittality^  as  well  as  respectkig  the  fitlfihsciit  of  the  miUtary 
engagements  of  his  imperial  majesty;  and  these  w^e  points 
which  required  a  good  deal  of  explanatbn.  Here  Mr.  Fox 
read  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  person  at  Vienna^tohis 
correspondent  here,  stating  that  the  court  of  Vienna  had  come 
to  a  resolution  not  to  pay  dividends  of  old  loans  to  any  per^ 
sons  resident  in  France;  and  to  another  resolution,  not  to 
pay  any  persons  who  had  not  emigrated  from  France ;  that 
was  to  say,  the  emperor  would  not  pay  except  where  emi^ 
gration  was  proved.  Suras  of  mon^  were  due  to  a  religious 
order  in  France,  and  the  emperor  said  he  would  not  pay  them 
unless  they  proved  thev  had  ^nigrated  from  France:  and  by 
the  second  resolution,  he  said  he  would  nbt  pay  them,  because 
they  happened  to  be  in  the  Austrian  Neth^lands,  at  the  time 
the  French  over-ran  that  quarter.  In  answer  to  the  minister's 
assertion,  that  we  had  made  good  use  of  our. credit,  by  the 
terms  of  the  loan,  he  observed  there  were  two  arguments 
against  such  a  mode  of  proceeding:  first,  it  was  not  nonour- 
able  for  the  British  House  of-  Commcms  to  sell  the  interest  of 
the  public  credit;  and,  secondly,  if  it  was  to  be  sold,  it  should 
be  sold  for  what  it  was  really  worth.  As  to  the  idea  that 
the  emperor  intended  to  keq:>  his  engagements,  he  hoped  he 
did ;  but  then  the  House  ought  to  inquire  whether  he  was 
able  as  well  as  willing. 

It  was  not  thetim^  now  to  go  at  large  into  the  g^eral 
question  of  the  policy  of  this  loan.  But  there  was  another 
point  extremely  important  indeed,  and  which  ought  to  be 
att^ded  to.  He  saw  in  this  convention  no  stipulalion  that 
the  emperor  should  not  make  a  separate  peace.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  carefully  avoided;  and  it  was  to  be  observed, 
that  this  convention  was  signed  at  Vienna  at  the  very  time 
that  the  emperor  published  the  rescript  to  the  diet  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  the  substance  of  which  was  pretty  well  known.  >  The 
minister  insisted  that  this  matter  was  discussed  yesterday, 
and  the  decision  of  the  House  made  it  unnecessary  to  discuss 
that  business  again*  Now,  he  saw  it  in  the  direct  contrary 
view.  What  viras  the  question  la«t  night  ?  It  was  this  —  Whe- 
ther it  was  wise  and  judicious  for  one  of  the  confederates 
against  France,  viz.  Great  Britain,  to  n^ociate  with  Fnmce 
at  this  time?  What  was  the  determination  of  the  House  upon 
that  subject?  It  was  this  —  That  it  would  be  unwise  in  us  to 
do  any  thing  that  could  tend  to  weaken  that  confederaqr;  a 
decision  which  he  by  no  means  applauded,  but  sudi  was 
the  decision.  And  yet  it  had  been  that  moment  proposed, 
by  the  resolution  before/ the  Committee,  that- we  shoukLem* 
bark  our  credit  with  one  of  the  members  of  that  confederacy^ 
who  had  done  Ac  \;ery  thti^  which  the  decision  of  the  Hotts» 
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last  night  pronomaoed  to  be  90  daajMrous !   He  thoiudit  the 
rescript  authentic.   Ministers  might  tnink  it  was  not  autnentic. 
He  wished  to  know^  whether  i^t  was  authentic  or  not    If  it 
was,  we  were  going  to  embark  with  an  ally  who,  according 
to  die  language  of  the  minister,  and  the  determination  of  the 
House  last  night,  was  going  to  annul  the  whole  plan  of  our 
Aiture  operations,  and  for  which  we  were  now  to  vote  away 
millions  of  the  public  money,  by  weakening  the  confederacy 
and  strengthening  the  enemy.     If  there  was  a  doubt  as  to 
the  authenticity  o?  this  rescript,  (and  be  confessed,  from  what 
he  heard  the  minister  say  last  night,  he  feared  there  was  a 
doubt,)  it  was  a  very  alarming  thing,  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained immediately:  for  the  emperor  had  given  us  no  in<- 
teUigence  upon  the  subject.     He  certainly   had  had  time 
enough,  for  the  subject  of  this  loan  had  been  under  his  con- 
•ideration  for  some  months.     If  the  emperor  pursued  the 
principle  of  this  rescript,  and  endeavoured  to  make  peace, 
it  might  atiU  be  said  that  peace  might  not  be  had  immediately. 
He  &ought  so  too :  but  then,  if  France  was,  as  ministers 
Itated  it  to  be,  at  its  la^t  gasp,  that  wish  for  peace  could  not 
be  long  delayed*     Under  these  impressions,  he  hoped  that 
the  House^  accustomed  even  as  they  had  been  to  the  insin- 
cerity and  falsehood  of  ministers,  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  this  war,  would  see  the  necessity  of  an  inquirj'  into 
the  conduct  of  these  our  faithful  allies.     If  peace  should  be 
soon  concluded  between  the  French  and  the  emperor,  he. 
wished  the  House  to  reflect  that  we  should  have  given  the  whole 
of  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  absolutely  for 
nothing*    There  had  been  something  said  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  character  of  the  emperor  as  such,  and  that 
of  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  that,  as  emperor,  he 
might  agree  to  a  peace  with  France,  but  as  king  and  arch- 
duke, he  might  pursue  the  war  with  vigour.     This  was  per- 
fectly ridiculous,  for  whenever  peace  was  agreed  upon,  one 
of  the  leading  articles  of  the  treaty  must  be,  that  he  shouU 
not  suffer  troops  destined  against  France  to  pass  through  any 
of  his  dominions,  and  therefore  he  would  forbid  such  troops 
from*  going  through  Bohemia  against  France.     But  be  was 
afraid  that  all  the  nopes  of  the  majority  who  supported  tliis 
war,  were  now  in  the  insincerity  of  the  emperor,  as  to  this 
rescript.     Exclusive  of  the  in&my  of  such  a  principle,  be 
advised  the  House  to  be  cautious  in  trusting  to  such  a  security, 
for  he  knew  of  no  real  security  in  the  conduct  of  any  man, 
if  that  conduct  was  not  founded  on  the  principles  of  fair 
dealing.     What  security  had  we  that  what  the  emperor  was 
doing  in  London  was  sincere,  and  that  what  he  was  doing  in 
Vienna  was  not  all  duplicity?  He  shoukl  like  to  know  wUb 
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what  face  of  sincerity  the  emperor  could  come  to  the  dkt 
with  his  rescript  in  favour  of  peace,  and  at  the  same  moment 
open  a  loan  with  this  country  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The 
truth  was,  the  diet  were  unacquainted  with  his  deternunation 
to  accept  our  loan  when  he  published  this  rescript,  aad  by 
the  step  which  we  were  about  to  take,  we  were  to  become 
parties  to  the  delusion ;  and  whatever  were  the  real  intentions 
of  the  emperor,  this  was  a  duplicity  of  a  nature  so  detestable, 
that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being  parties  to  it.  Mr. 
Fox  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  wished  to  discus^  this 
subject  on  a  future  occasion,  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  committee  upon  it,  even  in  the  present 
stage. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  resolution :  Yeas  77  :  Noes  43. 


June  3* 

The  said  resolution  being  reported  to  the  House, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  wished  the  House  to  consider  very  serv* 
ously  the  step  they  were  now  taking,  and  how  totally  destitote 
they  were  of  any  defence  of  their  conduct  to  their  constituents. 
He  fiUuded  to  a  &ct,  which,  he  had  stated  when  this  sut^ct 
w,as  last  discussed.     The  fact;  he  had  stated  was  not  strictly 
correct ;  but  the  difference  made  considerably  in  &vour  of  die 
conclusion  he  had  drawn,  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  emperor,  m 
the  fulfilment  of  his  pecuniary  engagements.     He  bad  sai^ 
that  certain  religious  houses  in  France  had  lent  the  ^nperor 
large  sums  of  money,  to  be  repaid  at  the  bank  of  Vienna,  and 
that  the  emperor  had  first  issued  an  order  that  the  interest 
should  not  be  paid   to  any  but  to  those  who  could  prove  their 
emigration,  and  afterwards  had  issued  another  order  that  no 
interest  should  be  paid  at  all.     In  consequence  of  this  stjAte* 
ment,  he  hat!  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  in  which  he  had 
informed  him,  ^^  that  the  religious  houses  were  situated  not  in 
France,  but  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.    The  bonds  for 
the  money  lent  belonged  to  English  convents  of  nuns  in  the 
emperor's  own  dominions ;  and  it  was  to  his  own  subjects  that 
the  endperor  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  &ith."     Such  was 
the  purport  of  the  letter.     The  fact,  therefore,  was,  that  this 
was  an  aggravated  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  the  perfidi- 
ous emperor,  and  an  additional  proof  of  the  solvency,  as  it 
was  called,  of  this  bankrupt  bank  of  Vienna.     With  respect  to 
the  political  principle  of  the  measure,  the  country  was  to 
give  money  for  as9]3tance,  which  was  not  stipulated,  and  which 
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the  country  could  not  enforce.     His  imperial  majesty  did  not 
say  that  be  would  not  make  peace,  in  his  convention  with 
this  country;  whereas  in  his  rescript  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon, 
he  had  said,  that  he  would  make  peace.    The  Hoos^  there- 
fbre»  were  called  upon  to  grant  the  loan,  without  any  decided 
assurance  that  the  emperor  would  continue  the  war ;  and  with 
a  direct  assertion  of  his  readiness  to  make  peace*     With  re- 
spect to  the  power  of  the  emperor  to  repay  the  money,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  arguments  could  be  adduced  iR 
proof  of  his  capacity  to  keep  his  engagements  on  that  head. 
It  ought  to  be  shewn  that  the  revenues  of  his  imperial  majesty 
were  sufficient  to  repay  the.money,  independantfy  of  the  ordi- 
narv  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  dominions.    It  had  been 
said,  that  a  stipulation  had  been  made,  that  the  payments  to 
this  country  .  were  to  be  made  before  any  other  payments. 
Could  any  person  give  credit  to  this ;  or  suppose  that  his  im- 
perial majesty  would  consent  to  curtail  the  necessary  expen- 
diture in  his  own  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain  ?    The  fact,  therefore^  was,  that  a 
loan  was  to  be  granted,  without  any  assurance  being  madel)y 
the  emperor,  that  he  would  afford  effectual  aid.    J^e  had,  it 
wastrue^  agreed  to  raise  200,000  men.     Where  were  those 
men  ?    And  how  did  the  country  know  that  thev  would,  if 
such  a  number  could  be  raised,  co-operate  with  tins  country? 
It  ai^)eared,  then,  that  if  the  emperor  did  not  choose  to  keep 
his  engagement.  Great  Britain  could  not  force  Iiim ;  and  that 
'  if  he  £d  keep  his  engagement,  he  might  still  make  peace  with- 
out any  inconsistency.     By  the  way,  was  there  any  man  sure 
that  his  co-operation  would  not  cease  altogether,  as  soon  as  the 
royal  assent  should  be  given  to  the  bill  for  the  loan  ?    Thus, 
after  we  had  been  deceived  by  Prussia,  in  an  engagement  io 
which  we  had  the  power  to  stop  the  issuing  of  our  money,  and 
which,  upon  his  failure,  we  did  stop  after  a  great  loss,  we 
were  again  to  enter  into  an  engagement  which  might  cost  us 
many  millions,  in  which  we  had  no  power  to  stop.     The 
House  was  at  liberty  to  decide  as  it  pleased,  but  if  it  took  upon 
itself  to  guarantee  this  loan,  and  should  afterwards  be  deceived, 
he  wished  it  to  remember  that  it  could  not  deny  but  it  had 
been  warned  properly. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  said  resolutloa  be  ^ 
read  a  second  time : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v»Aft  5^^* E. J.Eliot  1  ^  y^^^^  CMr.Hussey    1  ^^ 

Y^^^iMr.Sargent.,  |^- ^oes |q^^ ^^^,/^^ J  35. 
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June  10.  .         . 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  guarantee- 
ing the  payment  of  the  dividends,  on  a  loan  of  four  millions 
six  hundred  pounds  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  an  amendment. 
The  House,  he  said,  had  been  told  that  the  French  were  in 
great  distress,  and  so  he  believed  they  were.  The  House  had 
also  been  told  that  much  might  be  done  by  standing  aloof. 
His  own  idea  of  standing  aloof,  was  to  stand  aloof  at  a  peace,  or 
at  an  expence  not  much  above  the  ordinary  peace  establish- 
ment, and  not  at  an  annual  expence  of  thirty  millions.  France, 
it  had  been  said,  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  yet  she  made 
treaties  of  peace.  Why  was,  therefore,  a  treaty  with  this 
country  to  prevent  her  from  continuing  to  fall  to  pieces?  The 
present  was  altogether  a  new  system,  of  which  the  ministers 
were  the  authors:  they  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  con- 
duct of  Prussia,  and  they  were  now  going  to  try  the  emperor. 
He  understood  that  there  were  to  be  some  new  allies;  not  new 
allies  in  point  of  principle,  but  in  point  of  performance,  and 
that  Russia  was  to  co-operate  with  this  country*  He  wished 
to  know  why  the  empress  was  more  to  be  trusted  now  than  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  how  historians  were  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Prussia  and  the  other  powers  who  had  participated  in 
the  dismemberment  of  Poland  ?  But  did  the  minister,  or  did 
any  man,  expect  cordial  co-operation  from  the  Austrians  ?  He 
had  frequently  challenged  the  minister  to  produce  one  general 
oflScer  who  would  say,  that  any  co-operation  could  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  He  had  had  reason  to  know  that  there 
had  been  times  in  which  the  assistance  of  the  Austrians  might 
have  been  productive  of  the  most  important  effects,  and  where 
the  delay  of  a  few  hours  would  have  been  of  material  conse- 
quence, and  yet  this  delay  had  been  refused,  unless  it  was  paid 
for.  It  had  been  said  by  the  minister,  that  to  be  sure  there 
were  some  circumstances  in  the  case  which  it  was  difficult  to 
explain,  and  therefore,  very  wisely,  he  had  not  made  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  them.  Of  the  Austrians,  it  would  riot  be 
deemed  too  much  to  say,  that  they  werie  as  much  to  be  trusted 
as  the  Prussians,  and  the  Prussians  as  the  Austrians.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  as^  an  amendment  to  the  motion,  to 
leave  out  the  word  "now,'*  and  at  the  end  of  the  question  to 
add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  two  months." 
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The  question  beine  put,  That  the  word  "  now"  stand  part  of  the 
question,  the  House  divided: 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V, .  o  5  Mr.  RoUe          7  ^  ^  v«,«  J"  Gen.  Tarleton  1  ^^ 

^*^«  iMr.  J.Gordon  }  « Noes  |j^^  w.Smith  ]  ^9- 


Jttn^  15. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  this  measure  had  always  been  in 
his  mind  a  profligate  waste  of  the  money  of  the  people  of  this 
country;  and  what  had  lately  confirmed  him  in  that  "opinion 
was  the  surrender  of  Luxembourg.  It  became  the  House  now 
to  consider  very  seriously,  whetner,  after  the  emperor  had 
lost  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  Europe,  every 
nerve  which  he  could  employ,  could,  in  any  material  degree, 
be  serviceable  to  us  against  the  f'fench  in  the  present  contest: 
Whether,  after  the  taking  of  that  fortress  on  the  7th  of  this 
month,  a  season  which,  in  other  times,  we  had  been  used  to 
call  the  middle,  but  now  hardly  the  beginning  of  a  campaigD, 
there  were  any  rational  hope  of  successftil  operations  on  tKe 
part  of  the  emperor  gainst  the  French  ?  But  this  was  not  all: 
there  were  reports  ot  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  might 
be  proper  to  be  inquired  into ;  and  also  a  report  that  there 
was  a  new  alliance  between  this  country,  Austria,  and  Russia. 
He  knew  he  might  be  told,  that  this  subject  was  not  now  be- 
fore the  House.  He  hoped,  however,  if  it  existed,  it  would 
be  laid  before  them  immediately,  or  not  until  the  next  session;  I 
not.  like  the  subsidy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  brought  forward 
at  the  rising  of  parliament,  and  hurried  through  the  House.  I 
This  was,  in  his  mind,  a  seiious  and  an  alarming  thing;  there  I 
were  persons  who  believed  that  the  consequence  ofsiichan  I 
alliance  would  be  a  war  between  the  two  imperial  powers  and 
Prussia.  Whether  such  an  alliance  were  right  or  wrong,  he 
would  not  presume  to  determine ;  he  should  only  say,  he  was 
aorry  to  believe  that  there  were  some  persons,  who  called  them- 
selves politicians,  who  were  so  short-sighted  as  to  think  such 
a  connection  advantageous,  at  aU  events,  to  this  country.  But, 
or  his  own  part,  he  entertained  a  very  different  opinion,  for 
he  could  not  help  believing,  that  such  a  war  as  this  aUiance 
might  produce  must  involve  one  half  of  Europe;  and  he  could 
not  help  looking  with  great  anxiety  at  the  condition  of  so  large 
a  part  of  mankind,  if  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war  were 
to  be  thus  extended,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  to  be  placed  ac 
so  great  a  distance.     He  knew,  he  said,  that  these  points  were 
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^o.t  now  immediately  before  the  House  ;  but  the  reflections 
were  so  natural,  that  he  could  riot  help  alluding  to  them,  even 
ia  this  stag(9  of  the  present  bill;  for,  from  the  events  which  we 
had  just  heard  of,  it  was  impossible  for  my  man  who  did  not 
deceive  himself  with  sanguine  views,  to  think  that  Austria 
could -be  equal  to  France  in  this  contest.  .  If  this  war  was  to. 
be  carried  on,  we  must  have  some  farther  support  than  merely- 
that  of  the  emperor  against  France;  and  this  must  put  that 
peace  which  was  so  desirable  to  all,  far  oflF  indeed.  We  were 
told,  every  day,  of  the  great  distresses  of  France ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  they  existed  to  ^  certain  degree :  but  he  nevei* 
could  look  with  pleasqre  ojti  the  .prosecution  of  a  war,  when 
the  question  between  the  parties  was,  \V^ho  could  hold  out 
under  severe  pressure,  and  bear  great  distress  the  longest  ? 
Such  a  determihatioil  was  too  dreadful  even  to  think  of.  He 
had  heard,  that^  respect  to  our  own  prospect  of  distress,  the 
accouhts  were  exaggerated.  He  wished  to  hear  a  statement 
of  facts  tKat  would  lead  Him  to  believe  that  such  was  really  the 
fca§e.  But  he  had  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  dis- 
tress of  France  from  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  provisions 
was  not  likely  to  be  felt  also  in  this  country,  and  that  for  A 
considerable  tipae,  even  although  the  evil  should  not  in  reality 
be  equal  to  the  accounts  of  it.  He  could  not  let  pass  this  op- 
portunity of  dj&liyering  his  sentiments.  He  wished  at  W- 
times  that  we'  sho^uld  p;yoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  alwdyf.dh-eadful,  but  now  inu^  more  so,  if  every 
part  of  Europe. ^a§:  likely  soon' to  fepl  the  want  of  provisions. 
From  thes^  serious  and,  to  hini,  alarming  apprehensions,  he 
feundit  fails  duty  XQ  oppose  thi^  bill  in  its  last  stage. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


Relief  to  the  Merchants  of  Grenada  ai^d 
St.  Vincents. 

June  II. 

A  PETITION  was  presented  l>y  Lord  Sheffield,  from,  the  mer- 
chants  cpnnected  with  a^d  trading  to  the  islands  of  Grenada 
apd  St. Vincents,  setting  forth,  "  That  the  recent  calamities  which 
iiave  befallen  the  said  islands,  and  the  consequences  with  which  they 
havebeeri^  and  will  be,  attended,  compel  the  petitioners  to  apply  to 
the  House  for  such  aid  as  may,  in  some  degrie^,  s^leviate  their  mis- 
fortune :  that  these  calamities  have  been  occasioned  by  insurreic- 
tions  of  the  French  inhidiitants,  aad  iSree  peqde  of  colour,  i^  \H>ih 
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the  said  islands,  joined  in  St.  Vincent  by  the  Carribs,  and  al- 
though it  is  to  be  noped,  that  eyery  quarter  hath  not  suffered  in 
an  equal  degree,  yet  every  estate  must  be  materially  injured  by 
the  necessary  absence  of  the  managers  and  overseers,  who,  in 
the  very  season  of  the  crop,  assembled  as  militia  for  the  defence 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands ;  and  that  the  petitioners  had 
reason  to  expect  an  importation  of  produce  to  a  very  large  amount, 
^  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  have  fulfilled  various  engage- 
mentSy  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  concerns  in  business,  they  had 
entered  into,  and,  as  a  great  supply  of  different  articles  from  this 
country  will  be  required  for  re-settling  and  restoring  the  estates, 
the  petitioners  will  be  unable,  without  the  aid  of  the  House, 
either  to  fulfil  such  engagements,  or  furnish  such  supplies ;  and 
that  the  petitioners  compute,  that  the  clear  value  of  the  produce 
from  Grenada  and  SU  Vmcent  has  been  equal  to  one  million  an- 
nually, and,  as  but  a  small  proportion  of  such  produce  can  now 
be  expected,  they  already  begin  to  feel  the  pressure  of  so  serious 
a  defalcation,  by  the  effect  which  it  hath  produced  upon  their 
credit  in  the  commercial  world ;  and  therefore  praying  the  House 
.to  take  their  case  into  immediate  consideration,  and  to  grant  such 
relief  as  to  the  House  may  seem  proper."  After  the  petition  had 
been  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  among  the  many  and  various  calamities 
which  tliis  war  had  already  heaped  upon  us,  beyond  any  thing 
of  which  the  whole  history  of  the  country  furnished  an  ex- 
ample, this  was  a  striking  instt^nce.  In  former  wars  the  West 
Indies  had  experienced  many  disasters.  We  bad  lost  islands  ; 
we  had  gained  them:  we  had  also  seen  the  same  chance 
happen  in  this  war ;  but  to  it  was  particularly  reserved  the 
consequence  of  making  necessary  such  extraordinary  expe- 
dients as  the  present.  When  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  our 
commercial  credit  was  proposed,  he  doubted  the  expediency 
of  it,  because,  if  reliefs  of  this  kind  were  to  be  granted  when- 
ever they  were  asked,  every  one  must  see  what  the  influence 
of  the  minister  must  be  with  all  persons  connected  with  com- 
mercial dealings.  The  present  application  proved  to  him  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  for  he  could  not  forget  how  often 
he  had  been  told  in  private  by  perscms  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  publiq  affairs,  "  We  have  West  India  property, 
and  we  must  support  administration."  Here  was  at  once  an 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  support  given  by  commercial 
'  men  to  the  measures  of  the  king's  ministers ;  they  apprehended 
that  their  own  credit  might  be  in  danger,  and  therefore  in 
order  to  have  parliamentary  aid  in  their  embarrassment,  they 
sanctioned  with  their  voices  what  they  disapproved  in  their 
hearts.  If  this  system  was  continued  to  be  acted  upon,  he 
•would  venture  to  say,  that  we  may  indeed  have  the  form  and 
name  of  a  free  constitution,  but  the  spirit  of  it  would  be 
gone^  and  there  would  not  remain  among  us  even  the  vestige 
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of  liberty,  for  there  would  not  be  a  man  remaining,  who  had 
any  commercial  dealings,  who  would  venture  to  speak  his 
mind  upon  public  aj6Fairs,  for  fear  of  disobliging  the  mi- 
nister, whose  favour  he  was  like  to  stand  in  need  of.  Every 
war  in  its  nature  tended  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  this  country ;  but  this  in  a  greater  degree  than  all 
former  wars,  for  day  after  day  it  introduced  innovation  upon 
innovation,  such  as  the  boldest  man,  who  had  any  re^rd  for 
liberty,  could  not  behold,  without  the  most  alarming  appre- 
hensions :  for  of  all  innovations  on  the  principles  of  liberty, 
those  were  the  most  dangerous  which  were  silent  in  their 
effect,  and  gradual  in  their  progress.  Such  measures  as  the 
present  were,  in  his  apprehension,  much  more  dangerous  to 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  than  any  abuse  of  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  great  even  as  that 
evil  might  be.  If,  in  the  common  course  of  war,  the  West 
India  islands  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he 
wished  to  know  in  what  respect  that  case  could  be  dis- 
tinguished in  point  of  principle  from  the  present  application ; 
and  what  ground  tliere  was  for  us  to  be  assured,  that  even 
that  misfortune  might  not  befal  us.  The  minister  had  said, 
there  was  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  the  merchants  who  made 
this  application.  He  would  dare  to  say  not,  except  in  the 
circumstance  of  not  having  opposed  that  which  brought  on 
their  misfortune;  and  he  hinted  too,  that  no  blame  would 
attach  to  ministers  if  the  subject  was  inquired  into ;  and  yet 
this  very  inquiry  the  minister  had  always  refused  to  grant. 
He  would  say  again,  what  he  had  often  said,  that  there  was 
much  to  blame :  that  ministers  had  been  grossly  negligent  in 
that  quarter,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  he  trusted  that  a  new  House  of  Commons,  or  perhaps, 
even  this  House  of  Commons,  would  be  of  that  way  of  think- 
ing, for  he  believed  such  long  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
the  public.  Such  was  the  opinion  in  the  West  Indies ;  such  he 
verily  believed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  very  men  who  signed 
this  petition  —  an  opinion  which  they  would  have  expressed 
long  ago,  had  they  not  foreseen  that  they  might  be  under  the 
necessity  of  asking  such  a  boon  as  this  of  government.  Mr. 
Fox  then  desired  the  House  to  consider  the  nature  of  West 
India  property,  and  to  pause  before  they  proceeded  upon 
this  business.  Above  all,  he  hoped,  that  the  House  would 
recollect  its  own  resolution  with  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade;  and  he  trusted  that  no  measure  would 
be  adopted  by  parliament,  to  give  aid  to  the  purchase  of 
slaves ;  for  that  would  be  in  the  last  degree  disgraceful  to  the 
House.  He  saw  a  crowd  of  difficulties  in  this  business. 
He  lamented  that  the  lateness  of  the  session  made  it  imt^os- 
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sible  that  it  should  be  discussed  in  a  House  properly  attended. 
Hie  was  afraid  it  would  succeed  in  parliament,  if  countenanced 
by  the  minister;  but  it  was  his  intention  to  give  it  his 
negative. 


Address  on  the  King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of 
THE  Session. 

October  29. 

np'HE  king  opened  the  session  with  the  following  speedb : 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen ; 
*'  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  reflect,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  events  unfavourable  to  the  common  cause,  the 
prospect  resulting  from  the  general  situation  of  affairs  has,  in 
many  important  respects*  been  materially  improved  in  the  course 
6f  the  present  year.  —  In  Italy,  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
French  has  been  prevented ;  and  they  have  been  driven  baok  from 
a  considerable  part  of  the  line  of  coast  which  they  had  occupied : 
there  is  also  reason  to  hope  that  the  recent  operations  of  the  Aus- 
trian armies  have  checked  the  progress  which  they  have  made  oa 
the  $ide  of  Geriiiany»  and  frustrated  the  offensive  projects  which 
Jhey  were  pursuing  in  that  qifarter.  —  The  jsuccesses  which  have 
fittended  their  military  operations  in  other  parts  of  the  campaign, 
ani.  the  advantages  which  they  havjB  derived  frorh  the  conclusion 
of  separate  treaties  with  some  of  the  powers  who  were  engaged  in 
the  war,  are  far  from  compensating  the  etils  which  they  experience 
fVom ,  its  continuance.  The  destruction  of  their  commerce,  the 
diminution  of  their  mafritime  power,  and  the  unparalleled  em- 
barfftssttientahd  distress  of  their  internal  situation^  have  produced 
the  impression  which  was  naturally  to  be  expected  ;.tand  ag^eral 
^en'se  appears  to  prevail  throughout  France,  that  the  on}y  relief 
from  the  increasing  pressure  of  these  difficulties  must  arise  from 
the. restoration  of  peace,  and  the  establishment  of  isome  settled 
system  ,of  government. — llie  distraction  and  anarchy  which  have 
so  long  prevailed  in  that  country,  have  led  to  a  crisis,  of  which  it 
is  as  yet  impossible  to  foresee  the  issue ;  but  which  must,  in  all 
human  probability,  produce  consequences  highly  important  to  the 
interests  of  Eutope.  Should  ihis  crisis  terminate  in  any  order  of 
things  compatible  with  the.  tranquillity  of  other  countries,  and 
affording  a  reasonable  expectation  of  security  and  permanence  in 
any  treaty  which  mig^t;  be,  concluded,  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 
position to  negotiate  for  general  peace  on  just  ^d  suitable  terms, 
will  not  fail  to  be  met^,^  on  my  part,  with,  an  earnest  desire  to  give 
it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect.  But  I  aim  persuaded  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  ndthitig  is  so  likely  to  ehsut'e  and  accelefMe 


.tlw  desirable  eiu],  as  to  shew  that  to  .are  prepared  for  either 
aitemative,  and  are  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  energy  and  vigour,  until  we  have  the  m£^n^  of  concluding, 
in  conjunction  with  our  allies,  such  a  peace  as  the  justipe  of  our 
cause,  and  the  situation  of  the  enemy  may  entitle  us  to  expect. — 
With  this  view  I  am  continuing  to  make  the  greatest  exertions  for^ 
maintaining  and  improving  6ut  naval  superioriiy,  ^nd  for  carrying 
on  active  and  vigorous  operations  in  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to 
secure  and  extend  the  advantageb  which  we  have  gained  in  t^iat 
quarter,  and  which  are  so  nearly  connected  with  our  commercial 
resources  and  maritime  strength.*-? I  rely  with  fidl  conSdence  on 
the  continuance  of  your  firm  and  Jealous  support,  on  the  vniferm 
bravery  of  my  fleets  and  armies,  and  on  the  fortitude,  perseverance, 
and  public  spirit  of  all  ranks  of  ray  people.  —  The  acts  of  liostiUt^ 
committed  by  the  United  Provinces,  under  the  influence  and  con- 
troul  of  France,  have  obliged  me  to  treat  them  as  in  a  state  of 
war  with  this  country.  —  The  fleet  which  I  have  employed  in  the 
l»^orth  Seas  has  received  the  most  cordial  and  active  assistance 
from  the  naval  force  furnished  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  hais 
been  enabled  effectually  to  check  tbe  operations  of'  tl^ye  enemy  in 
that  quarter.  —  I  have  concluded  engagements  of  defensive  aJ*- 
iiance  with  the  two  imperial  courts :  md  the  ratifications  of  th^ 
treaty  of  cpmm^rce  with  the  United  States  of  America,  which  I 
announced  to  you  last  year,  have  now  been  exchanged.  I  hav^ 
directed  copies  of  these  treaties  to  be  laid  before  yoii. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  it  is  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  me,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  will  re- 
quire further  additions  to  the  heavy  burdens  Which  have  been  un- 
avoidably imposed  on  my  people.  I  trust  that  their  pressure  mM^ 
in  some  d^ree,  be  alleviated  by  the  flourishing  state  of  our  com!- 
merce  and  manufactures,  and  that  our  expences,  though  neces- 
fiatiiy  ^eat  in  their  ^mpupt,  wilU  under  die  actual  circumstances 
of  the  war,  admit  of  considerable  diminution  in  compai'ison  wit];i« 
those  of  the  present  year. 

"My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen;  I  have  observed  for  some  time 
past,  with  the  .greatest  anxiety,  the  very  high  price  of  grain,  and 
that  anxiety  is  increased  by  the  apprehension  diat  the  produce  of 
the  wheat  harvest  in  the  present  year  may  not  have  been  auch  as 
effectually  to  relieve  mfy  people  from  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  have  had  to  contend.  The  spirit  of  order  and  submission 
to  the  laws  which,  wkh  very  few  exceptions,  hius  msinifested  its^f 
4ioder  this  reiver e  pressure,  will^  I  am.surie,  be  feh  by  you  as  ^ 
4c[4itional  incentive  to  apply  yourselves  with  the  utmost  diligence 
iq  the  considet^^tion  of  such  measures  as  m^y  tend  to  alleviate  the 
pxeseqt  distress,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  renewal  pf 
Qimilaf  embarrassments  in' future.  JjQ^othing  bas  been  omitted  on 
my  patt,*  that  ap{)ear^d ^likely  to  jCtoptribute  to  this  end;  and  you 
iriay  be  assured  of  my  heartiy  <§bnettrrenee  in  whatever  regulation's 
the  !w1^om  of  pariiiusient' may  adopt,  on  a  subject  so  pejculiacfy 
laiieresting  to  my  people,  wihose  wel&re  will  erer  be  me  object 
aieareBt  my  fheart.*' 

AfxAmci^w  pf  Thw^s  in  anfiw^r  to  the  spe^h  wgs  pi^oppsed  bg 
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Lord  Dalkeith,  and  seconded  by  the  honourable  Robert  Stewart, 

iaflerwards  Lord  Ca&tlereagh).    After  it  had  been  supported  bj 
Ir.  Jenkinson,    and  opposed    by    Mr.  Sheridan    and    Gener^ 
Tarleton,  , 

Mr;  Fox  said,  that  after  hearing  his  majesty's  speech,  as 
read  to  them  by  the  Speaker  from  the  chair,  and  after  hear- 
ing the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  for  the  address 
which  had  been  moved  upon  the  speech,  he  should  not  feel 
that  he  did  his  duty  to  his  constituents  and  his  country,  if  he 
were  to  give  a  silent  vote.  He  had  little  to  add  to  what  his 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan)  had  said  on  the  surprise 
which  the  first  insulting  paragraph  of  his  majesty's  speech  must 
excite  in  the  bosom  of  every  man ;  and  which,  in  the  old 
times  of  spirit  and  energy  that  distinguished  the  people  of 
this  country,  would  have  drawn  upon  the  ministers  who  were 
the  authors  of  it,  indignation  and  punishment.  He  said, 
'^  insulting  paragraph,"  for  it  was  not  enough,  it  seemed, 
that  they  should  with  impunity  persist  for  three  years  tc^ether 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  for  miserable  speculations  — it 
was  not  enough  to  add  one  hundred  millions  of  debt  to  the 
capital,  to  load  the  people  with  five  millions  per  annum  of 
permanent  taxes  —  it  was  not  enough  to  grind  the  poor  and 
unhappy  people  of  this  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
almost  every  man  of  them  feel  the  misfortune  of  scarcity 
and  want,  but  they  must  also  be  insulted,  by  putting  into 
his  majesty's  mouth,  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  his  speech, 
the  impudent  falsehood,  that  their  situation  was  "materially 
improved  1"  How  was  their  situation  improved?  In  what 
circumstances  were  the  affairs  of  this  country  bettered  since 
the  last  year  ?  Were  they  iipproved  from  the  recent  success 
of  the  Austrian  army  ?  This  success,  whatever  it  might  be, 
and  of  which'  he  believed  ministers  had  not  themselves  any 
very  perfect  account,  was  not  an  improvement  in  comparison 
witn  the  last  year,  but  the  last  week ;  and  surely  it  could  not 
be  called  an  improvement  of  our  situation,  since  last  year  the 
French  were  not  in  possession  of  a  foot  of  territory  beyond 
the  Rhine.  That  they  might  now  be  forced  to  retreat  was 
possible,  and  perhaps  it  was  possible,  that  in  comparison  with 
the  disasters  which  were  expected  from  the  continuance  of 
their  successful  career,  this  retreat  might  be  construed  into 
an  improvement ;  but  that  it  should  come  from  his  majesty's 
ministers,  who  had  prevailed  on  parliament  to  guarantee  to 
Austria  a  loan  of  four  millions  and  a  half,  which  was  to  pro- 
cure positive  conquests  on  the  part  of  Austria,  was  somewhat 
curious.  They  had  told  parliament  that,  from  the  various 
points  of  contact  between  the  Austrian  dominions  and  France, 
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the  emperor  was  capable  of  seriously  wounding  ber,  if  assisted 
by  this  country ;  and  upon  thes^  representations,  the  House 
was  prevailed  upon  to  become  the  guarantee  of  this  enormous 
loan.  Now,  what  was  the  issue  of  these  representations? 
Instead  of  Austria  having  been  able  fo  penetrate  into  any 
part  of  the  French  dominions,  or  to  wound  them  in  any  one 
point,  they  were  told  that  it  was  an  improvement  of  their 
situation,  that  the  French  had  recently  been  forced  to  retreat 
from  posts  of  which  they  were  not  in  possession  at  the  time 
of  the  guarantee.  Was  it  an  improvement  in  our  situation, 
that  they  had  extended  their  dominion  beyond  the  Rhine ; 
that  Manheim  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  palatinate  had  also  been  over^run  ?  It  was  an  insult 
on  the  understandings  of  Englishmen,  to  say  that  in  this 
quarter  of  the  war  there  was  an  improvement  in  our  situation. 
The  check  given  to  the  French  in  Italy  was  al^o  introduced 
as  a  matter  of  triumph ;  that  was  because  the  French  had  not 
succeeded  in  all  their  extent  of  operations,  and  because  they 
were  not  masters  of  every  part  of  the  countries  tliey  had  in- 
vaded, the  situation  of  Great  Britain  was  improved.  Or  did 
ministers  mean  to  insinuate,  that,  in  a  general  comparison  of 
the  situation  of  the  two  countries,  our  state  was  better:  than 
last  year  ? 

It  had  been  alleged  by  himself  and  others,  in  the  course  of 
last  session,  that  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend  a  scar- 
city of  grain  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  ministers,  before  they  pressed 'for  a  continuance 
of  a  system  that  necessarily  increased  the  consumption,  to  see 
that  the  country  was  plentifully  supplied  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  This  observation  was  treated  with  the  most  lofty 
disdain,  and  in  a  tone  of  insolent  and  haughty  indignation, 
the  suggestion  was  imputed  to  a  factious  spirit,  which  sought 
to  raise  an  unnecessary  alarm  in  the  minds  of  men ;  and  at  a 
later  period  of  the  session,  when  his  honourable  and  respected 
friend  (Mr.  Hussey)  urged  the  same  forcible  persuasive  against 
war,  upon  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  grain  in  the  coun- 
try, which  he  had  obtained  with  care,  he  was  rebuked  for 
throwing  out  the  suggestion,  as  being  utterly  unfounded  in 
fact.  But  how  had  tne  event  turned  out  ?  That  these  warn- 
ings bad  been  most  lamentably  verified,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him,  he  believed,  now  to  state ;  nor  would  it  be  alleged, 
that  in  this  particular  our  internal  situation  was  '^  materially 
improved."  Improved  ! — Good  God,  when  we  were  reduced 
to  such  a  point  of  misery,  that,  looking  into  the  situation  of 
the  common  labourer  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  it  was  a  melancholy  and  a  heart-breaking  fact,  that  not 
one  man  out  of  ten  was  able  by  his  labour  to  earn  sufficient 
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btead  fbr  himself  and  his  family !  Oh,  bat  it  seemed  that 
France  was  reduced  to  a  situation  of  ^^  unparalleled  distress !'' 
And  this  was  held  out  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
matter  of  consolation  to  them  I  He  would  not  qiiarrel  about 
die  words  "  unparallcJed  distress ;"  it  mi^it  be  so;  btot  he 
must  animadvert  on  the  strange  logic  whieh  was  used  upon 
the  occasion ;  for  the  people  of  this  country  were  to  be  told, 
that  this  unparalleled  distress  of  the  French  Wilis  o#ing  en- 
tirely to  the  war;  whereas  the  distresses  of  England  had 
nothing  on  eaith  to  do  with  it !  How  such  a  dififereuce  could 
exist  in  the  operation  of  the  war  it  was  not  for  hisft  to  divine 
—  that  in  France  all  their  scarcity,  all  their  Calamities  were  to 
be  knputed  to  it,  but  that  in  England  the  war  had  no  ^fect 
whatever  on  our  internal  situation.  -  If  the  people  of  this 
country  had  so  thoroughly  surrendered  their  under^tand^igs 
to  the  eloquence  of  ministers  as  to  believe  this  kind  of  Ic^c, 
he  bad  do  more  to  say ;  it  was  iitipbi^ble  to  add  any  thing 
that  could  expose  so  gross  an  absurdity. 

'the  depreciation  c?  assignats  was  the  everlasting  burden  of 
aH  th^ir  haf angues.  «  France  was  utterly  undone  !  France 
was  incapable  of  all  exertion  !  France  was  completely  ex- 
hausted in  consequence  of  Ae  dej^eciation  g£  her  assignats  l" 
This  had  been  the  incessant  story  with  which  the  parliament 
&nd  people  of  this  country  had  been  deluded  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Last  year  thqr  were  told,  that  France  could 
not  go  on,  for  her  asESgnats  were  «t  a  discount  of  eighty  per 
cent.  [Somegientleman  said  in  a  whisper,  that  it  was  not  last 
year,  but  the  year  before  that  this  was^id.]  Last  year,,  or  the 
year  bdTore,  said  Mr.  Fox,  it  is  little  matter  which ;  it'is  hat^ly 
possible  for  any  memory  to  state  the  precise  time  of  these 
ftsserti<ins,  they  have  been  so  incessantly  made,  so  incessantly 
repeated,  so  incessantly  held  forth  to  the  people  of  thiscountiy 
Us  grounds  of  hope,  and  have  so  constantly  ended  in  disap^ 
pointment,  that  whether  it  wais  last  year,  or  the  year  before, 
Was  precisely  the  same  to  the  argument.  When  he  was  ^old 
that  the  assignats  were  at  a  discount  of -eighty  per  cent  he 
ceased  to  think  upon  the  subject :  from  the  moment-  that  tfiey 
*were  eighty  per  cent,  discount ;  it  was  no  longei*  of  conse- 
tjtience  to  speculate  upon  them.  All  theories  of  mere  arithme- 
ticians on  the  subject  were  from  that  insftant  at  an  end ;  when 
A  paper  currency  was  at  eighty  per  cent,  discount, '  it  would  be 
said,  upon  the  mere  calculations  of  theory,  to  he  tantamount 
to  extinction.  But  when  they  lodked  to  eatperitoceand  prac- 
^  tice,  when  they  refeired  to  the  «extt<nple^f  ^America,  a»r^ect- 
ing  statesman  would  heataite  %efoi*e  he/'pronoimded  upcm  the 
subject,  and  before  he  presumed-  to  dekrde  his  eouxitfy,  by 
buading  on  su(^  an  hypol^esas.     iAnd,    aceordingly^  as  n 

II 
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the  instance  of  America  had  not  been  sufficic'tit  t&cbtmttliiie 
fallacy  of  mere  calculation  on  such  a  subject,  Fr^toce  hadgivt^ 
another  lessoh  on  the  point -^  France,  that  iv^  reduced  tb 
such  a  state  of  weakness,  &s,  from  h^r  deplorable  ^toation,  to 
be  held  out  as  an  easy  prey — France,  who,  ill  the  illoil^  of 
Jii*ne  last,  was  sard  to  bejgasping  inher  last' agonies,  abd  when, 
on  account  of  her  deplorable  situation,  it  was  said  to  be  im- 
p/bfitic  fdr  «s  to  give  Her  peace — France  has,  since  the  dat^ 
of  her  ex^iribg  agony,  uiade  the  most  brilliant  caitipaign,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  the  history  of  mankind  almost  ex- 
hibited, in  which  her  arms  had  every  where  been  triumpHant, 
and  where,  by  the  mere'  foi*ce  of  conquest,  she  had  reduced 
almost  every  one  of  our  allies  to  sue  for  pieace,  and  secure  thek 
safety  by  negobiation.  Such  wlas  the  issue  of  their  calculations 
upon  her  distress  !  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  of  such  agonies ; 
and  surely  no  man  of  common  sense,  after  such  a  result^ 
would  again  calculate  upon  success  froiri  the  deprfecfatftm  of 
thefr  paper.  /  : 

But  it  was  not  their  paper  only  which  Was  addticed  ais  a 
proof  of  their  distress ;   they  were  utterly  destitute  df  prcK 
visions,  it  seemed;  and  as  an  argument  for  continuing  thfe« 
"war,  the  House  wfere  tdld,  that  the  French  govemineait  hkA 
been  obliged  to  unload  the  ships  at  Brest  in  order  to  sujq^Jr 
P^rfe  wrth  brfead.     This  -^ts  said  to  have  beeto  their  eondi- 
trori.     Be  ifk);    What  riiust  be  their  fcte^ling  ^-tHfi  datiSe'ih 
which  they  had  engaged,  that  tidder/slu^h  a  press^eof  i^feiit*- 
city,  could  i*ott2e  them  lb  such '  exertions?  llioBe  who  had 
last  year  held  but  this  arguriieht  of'  their  disti-^s  as  a  gi^etond 
of  hope,  atid  Who  |)ut  into  his  majesty *s  spieech  the  ma»orabIe 
expression,  ^  that  the  ifat6rn^l  'situation  of  the  enemy  shotiM 
mdce  us  indlilgea  hope  that  thqr  Were  htistening  to  such^ 
state  of  order  and  regular  government,  as  might  be  capitble  df 
maititaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  ji^dbeihd  ahiitywith 
bther  powers,"  wOuM  now  escplairt  upon  ^hat  bette^  ^6ifeds 
they  held  out  thte'less  prdcife  and  le§s  -JriteffigiMe  hoj>e  of  fte 
present  speech.  '■  They  thfen  *said,  that  %h!*  dil&trfesSes  we^ 
hkely  to  produce  a  t^urn  of  i  -fetkte  of  order  ahd  ^e^lar 
government,  so  ias  to  etrabfe  tis  to  treat  With  theni  wife  con- 
fidence and  security,     Whiit  do  they  isay  now  ?   It  w^s  most 
material  to  attend  to  the  words  which  they  had  put  in  his 
ra^iest/s  mouth.     "  The  distraction  and  anarchy  which  have 
80  iditg;  pre^raited  in  that  cotrntiy  haveled  to  a  crisis.''   When 
I  heard  these  w^rtls,  said  Mr.  Fox,  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
We  Weire'tb  be  told*  the  exact  naftureof  thecriris,  and  the  go6d 
which  our  ministers  were  about  to  extract  from  it.     But  mark 
the  words :  "  have  led  to  a  crisis  of  which  it  is,  as  yet,  im- 
possible to  foresee  the^Osinxe/'    ^€ite  is  a  piece  of  iofoi^mMion 
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for  the  parliament  and  people  of  Great  Britain !    It  goes 
on,  however:    <<  but  which  must  in  all  human  probability 
produce" — Ay,  now  we  come,  I  hope,  to  the  desirable  point 
.—  produce    peace,    I    hope  —  no    such    thing !  —  "  pro- 
duce  consequences   highly    important    to    the    interests  of 
Europe !"    Good  God  !    Mr,  Speaker,  is  this  a  proof  of  the 
improvement  of  our  situation  since  last  year  ?  Does  this  hold 
out  to  the  impoverished,  oppressed,  and  starving  people  of 
England  a  nearer  project  of  the  termination  of  this  unfor- 
tunate war  ?    Last  year  their  distress  was  likely  to  produce 
such  an  order  of  things  as  would  give  us  a  secure  peace ;  and 
now,  all  that  we  are  to  look  for  from  the  distraction  and 
anarchy  that  reign  in  France,  are  consequences  that  may  be 
*<  important  to  the  interests  of.  Europe  !"     What  period  of 
the  eventful  history  of  tliis  wonderfnl  revolution  has  not  been 
productive  of  consequences  materially  important  to  Europe  ? 
Of  what  change  that  has  taken  place  might  not  the  same  thing 
be  said  ?    When  the  revolution,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  31st  of 
May  took  place,  might  it  not  have  been  said,  that  a  crisis  was 
approached  that  might  have  produced  consequences  important 
to  the  interests  of  ifiirope  ?  When  Robespierre's  tyranny  was 
extinguished,  might  not  the  same  thing  have  been  said  ?  Upon 
the  insurrections  that  have  happeined  from  time  to  time,  and 
particularly  on  the  late  insurrection,  in  short,  on  every  great 
event  that  has  arisen  in  France,  the  same  equivocal  words 
might  have  been  used  by  his  majesty's  ministers. 

What,  then,  were  the  people  of  England  to  understand 
from  these  words  now  ?  What  prospect  did  they  hold  forth 
that  bis  majesty's  ministers  were  to  seize  on  the  first  favour- 
.  able  moment  in  which  they  mi^ht  negociate  beneficially  for 
peace  ?  If  they  were  to  argue  from  their  past  conduct,  they 
surely  could  draw  no  favourable  conclusion,  nor  any  rational 
.  ground  of  hope  from  these  unintelligible  words.  In  Decem- 
ber 1792,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  made  a  motion*,  to  which 
he  certainly  could  not,  vrithout  a  degree  of  egotism,  recur, 
because  he  could  not  recur  to  it  without  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion to  himself  He  asked,  whether  a  negociation  might  not 
have  been  entered  upon  at  that  moment  with  a  greater  proba- 
bility of  securing  a  beneficial  peace  to  England  than  now  ?  He 
had  sometime  in  every  session  since  that  period,  renewed,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  same  motion ;  and  he  desired  to  know, 
whether  our  perverse  continuance  in  the  proud  denial  of  its 
being  the  proper  moment  to  negociate,  had  bettered  our  con- 
dition, or  opened  to  us  the  prospect  of  a  more  honourable 
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termination  of  the  war  ?  On  the  contrary,  bad  we  not  fronii 
year  to  year  entangled  ourselves  deeper,  and  rendered  the 
practicability  of  peace  upon  safe  and  honourable  terms  more 
hopeless?  But,  there  was  one  point  of  view  in  which  our  pre- 
sent situation  had  been  viewed  by  an  honourable  gentleman, 
very  much  connected  with  ministers,  and  who,  ne  hoped, 
spoke  on  the  present  occasicTn  authoritatively.  The  honour- 
able^gentleman  (Mr.  Jenkinson)  had  said,  that  he  was  now  will- 
ing to  admit,  that  all  prospect  of  restoring  the  emigrants  to 
their  estates,  and  the  Bourbon  family  to  the  throne  of  France 
was  hopeless ;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  prudence  to  calculate 
the  value  of  an  object,  together  with  the  chance  of  procuring 
it,  and  not  to  pursue  any  object,  however  desirable,  beyond 
the  rational  hope  of  obtaining  it.  If  the  disasters  of  the  war 
had  produced  this  conviction  in  the  minds  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  he,  who  thought  that  wisdom  was  the  first  of  human 
acquisitions,  and  that  prudence  in  the  governors  of  a  state  was 
not  merely  a  most  valuable  but  a  most  necessary  virtue,  would 
be  willing  to  allow  that  our  situation  was  improved.  It  was 
improved,  because  our  ministers  were  brought  ^t  length  to  a 
conviction  of  their  error ;  because  they  had  returned  to  their 
senses.  But,  good  God,  what  a  series  of  calamity  and  disaster 
had  been  required  to  produce  this  restoration  of  their  rea- 
son !  What  a  state  of  degradation  miist  that  House  and  the 
country  be  come  to,  that  it  should  be  held  out  as  li  matter  of 
exultation,  and  as  a  proof  of  our  situation  being  improved^ 
that  ministers  had  been  at  length  corrected,  not  by  the  indig- 
nation and  energy  of  the  people,  but  by  the  consequences  of 
their  own  imbecility  and  guilt !  What  a  contrast  did  this  ex- 
hibit between  the  present  and  the  ancient  state  of  England, 
when  the  power  of  control  which  belonged  to  the  vigorous 
imderstanding  and  the  manly  spirit  of  Englishmen  was  ex- 
tinct, and  the  people  were  supinely  content  to  w^it  until  obsti- 
nate fury  should,  by  its  natural  course,  correct  itself!  Oh, 
miserable  England,  to  what  a  state  are  you  fallen,  when  such 
is  the  wretched  consolation  in  which  you  indulge  ! 

The  expedition  to  Quiberon,  Mr.  Fox  s^d,  was  one  of  the 
grand  sources  by  which  this  conviction  wa^  produced  in  mini- 
sters. He  )cnew  not  by  whom  that  expedition  was  planned;  he 
knew  not  in  whose  desperate  bosom  the  idea  of  the  horrid  ex- 
pedition was  engendered,  but  it  was  a  scene  over  which  the 
heart  of  every  manly  Briton  shed  tears  of  blood ;  and  which  had 
done  more  mischief  to  the  British  character,  had  sunk  it  lower 
in  the  eyes  of  observant  Europe,  and  would  stain  it  more  in  the 
estimation  of  posterity,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  operations  of 
this  war,  frantic,  base,  and  inhuman  as  many  of  its  projects 
had  been.    Good  God  1  to  think  that  so  many  brave  and 


boDonrable  men,  among  whom  there  v^ere  gmdemen  of  the 
purest  feelings  and  of  the  most  honourable  principles,  should 
be  led  to  massacre  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  1  That  one  of 
the  most  gallant  among  them  *  should  b^  denied  the  slender 
cqnsol^ion  which  he  requested  in  his  expiring  moments  of 
having  his  letter  made  public,  was  such  an  act  of  sav^e  bar- 
barity as  would  leave  an  eternal  stain  upon  England,  if  par- 
liament and  the  people  did  not  testify  their  indignation  by 
fixing  a  strong  mark  of  censure  upon  its  authors.  Yet  even 
this  lessor  —  even  the  dreadful  issue  of  this  abominable 
schem.e — rdid  not  produce  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  bis 
majesty's  ministers  which  might  have  oeen  expected;  an- 
other expedition  was  framed,,  in  which  the  emigrants  were 
to  be  employed  in  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  France.  The 
second  expedition  was  concerted,  perhaps,  with  somewhat  less 
indiscretion,  and  somewhat  less  barbarity,  than  the  first ;  but 
it  seemed  to  have  its  origin  in  the  same  principles,  and  to  owe 
its  birth  to  the  same  parent.  It  was  owing  only  to  its  utter 
failure  that  it  had  not  been  equally  disastrous;  for,  if  the  ex- 
pedition to  L'Isle  Dieu  had  been  carried  into  effect  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first,  the  unfortunate  persons  must  have 
been  eqt^lly  abandoned.  And  yet^  though  not  attended  with 
the  same;  fa^l- effects  ajs  the  f^rst,  the  ei^pedition  had  been  at- 
tended wit)i  misfortuiie.  Our  fleet  had  been  es^osed  po  great 
risque  on  a  dangerous  coast;  and  ev^n  now  we.m^st  either 
land  the  stores  upon  L'Isle  Dieu,  for  the  maintepance  of  the 
unhappy  persons  still  there,  or  abandon  them  to  the  certain, 
though  lingering  death  of  famine,  or  to  the  more  merci&l 
doom  of  the  gumotine. 

It  was  impossible  to  animadvert  upon  the  conduct  of  mini- 
sters in  these  expeditions  without  being  fistonished  at  the  in- 
sanity with  which  they  were  planned.  It  must  now  be  a  mat- 
ter of  s^i^t.  congratulation  to  themselves  that  every  one  of 
their  projepts  had  failed;  their  success  would  have  made  it 
impossible  for  tbeip  to  have  maintained  the  argument  which 
they  had  held  t^iat  day.  What  did  they  do?  They  sent  an 
o^c^y  tp  vsunimon  Selle  Isle  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII. 
the  rightful  king  of  France,  and  thus  they  made  their  officer 
declare  a  falsehood,  a  direct  &lsehood,  as  great  a  falsehood  a$ 
if  he  were  traitor  enotgh  to  declare  that  Cardinal  York  was 
th^  rightful  king  of  Great  Britain.  But  what  must  have  been 
the  consequence  if,  upon  this  summons,  Belle  Isle  er  I^oir- 
mqutief  had  yielded  ?  We  must  have  landed  and  t^ken  pos- 
^essiw  of  them  in  the  mune  of  Louis  XYIIL,  and  the  nnfor- 
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tunate  prince,  just  landed  in  the  place  under  our  auspi^e% 

would  have  been  identified  with  our  cause,  and  we  ahoukl  have 

been  pledged  to  the  restoration  of  this  legal  monarch  in  his 

rights.     Could  we  then  have  had  the  blessing  which  *was  ihi» 

day  held  up,  of  abandoning  a  course,  which  could  no  longer 

-be  pnrsued  with  rational  hopes  ?  We  should  then  haye^been 

reduced  to  the  melancholy   alternative  of  abandoning  the 

prince  and  his  followers  with  in&my,  ^r  of  proseonting  his 

cause  under  the  most  desperate  circumstances.     Fortunately 

for  ministers,  however,   their  project   had  failed,    and  they 

were  thus  relieved  by  the  want  of  success  from  the  folly  of 

tlieir  act.     It  was  by  this  sort  of  reasoning  alone  that  be  c«>nld 

resolve  the  strange  paradox  o(  the  seconder  of  the  moti<^, 

who  had  said,  that  the  very  failure  of  the  war  bad  produci^- 

good  consequences.     If  it  were  applied  to  our  expeditions 

to  the  coast  of  France,  it  perhaps  might  hold  trui^  as  the 

eonseqoence  was  a  conviction  in  the  breasts  of  ministers, 

that  it  was  impracticable  to  pursue  the  restoration  qf  Louis 

any  more. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  .that  it  was  widt  pain  that  be  took  up  the 
time  of  the  House,  ;with  any  dbsjervations  upon  this  kind  of 
reasoning*     He  was  confident  that  thenatural  fiain  sense  and 
undeistandings  of  Ekiglishmen,  who  had  always  been  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  direct  and  plain  dealing,  would  soon 
be  disgusted,  and  reject  with  indignation  and  naosea  a  cause 
that  required  such  r^nement  of  reasoning  to  suf^virtit*    An 
hODOurabie  ^gentleman  had  said,   that  the  opinioius  of  the 
French  were  certainly  specious  in  themselves,  and  calcula|:ed 
to  intoxicate  the  minds  of  the  lower  ranks  of  men ;  but  that, 
in  their  own  nature,  they  would,  sooner  or  later,  generate 
attch  a  tyranny  as  that  which  Robespierre  exhibited^  which 
iigain,  in  its  own  nature,  would  correct  the  impression  which 
the  spedeus  opii^ons  had  originally  made.     The  war,  then, 
with  all  its  disast^s  had  been  so  fiur  useful,  ^that  it  had  aoee- 
Ij^rated  the  convictionivhlch.Robe^ierre'a  tyranny  would  of 
itself  have  more  slowly  produced.    The  war.  was  a  sort  of 
yeast  that  ferm^ited  this  tyranny :  and  thus,'  in  this  idl^  train 
I3if«  reasoning,  was  the  House  presetted  with  ail^ifcher  theory  Jla 
^xcase  of  the  war.     If  men  were  to  play  with  such  tbeoriea  is 
matter  of  amusement,  he  should  ea-tainly  not  conta;id  itbout 
them.     He  should  then  be  extremely  willing  to  leave  them  as 
«  very  good  theme  fcr  school-boys,  as  the  honourable  se- 
conder of  the  motion  had  said ;  but  it  was  a  dreadful  thing 
when  such  theories  were  taken  up  by  statesmen,  and  gravely 
acted  ujion  as  li^itimate  causes  for  plunging  their  countity 
'  into  the  horrors  of  war.     Sudi  theories  m^ht  suit  weU  for  a 
literary  01?  a  political^  d^itaitt,  and  mig^t  be  made  iTf  ry 
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amusing  either  in  a  club-room  or  in  a  pamphlet;  but  for  a 
man  to  undertake  the  office  of  a  statesman,  and  to  bring  such 
theories  into  practice,  was  such  an  outrage  not  merely  upon 
common  sense,  but  upon  moral  duty,  as  must  sho<^  the  heart 
of  eyery  considerate,  and  of  every  feeling   mind.     What  a 
picture  of  human  wantonness  did  it  not  exhibit,  that  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  question,  whether  a  certain  set  of  opinions 
might  be  brought  so  much  more  speedily  into  disrepute,  it 
was  a  good  and  right  thing  that  a  hundred  millions  of  money 
should  be  squandered,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures be  put  to  death  !     In  his  mind,  a  war  against 
opinions  was  in  no  one  instance,  and  could  not  be^  either 
just  or  pardonable.     A  war  of  self-defence  against  acts  he 
could  understand,  he  could  explain,  and   he  could  justify ; 
but  no  war  against  opinions  could  be  supported  by  reason  or 
by  justice :  it  was  drawing  the  sword  of  the  inquisition.   .  How 
could  we  blame  all  those  abominable  acts  of  bloodshed  and 
torture,  which  had  been  committed  from  time  to  time  under 
the  specious  name  of  religion,  when  we  ourselves  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  wage  a  similar  war  ?     Who  would  say,  that  all 
the  blood  that  had  been  spilt  from  the  fury  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, might  not  have  been  made  to  flow  from  the  pure  but 
misguided  motive  of  correcting  opinions,  when  we  ourselves 
thus  dared  to  dip  our  hands  in  the  blood  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, on  the  mere  pretext  of  correcting  the  errors  of  opi- 
nion ?     We  must  change  all  the  doctrines  that  we  had  been 
taught  to  cherish  about  religious  persecution  and  intolerance; 
we  must  begin  to  venerate  me  authors  of  the  holy  inquisitioo, 
and  consider  them  as  pious  and  pure  men,  who  committed 
their  murders  for  the  beneficent  purpose  of  correcting  the  he- 
resies which  they  considered  as  so  abominable,  and  restoring 
the  blessings  of  what  they  conceived  to  he  the  only  true  system 
of  Christianity.     In  the  same  manner,  the  present  war  against 
opinions  was  to  be  entitled  to  our  esteem,  and  its  authors  to 
be  venerated  for  their  morality.     In  this  war  they  also  were 
great  ccmquerors;  they  had  lost  towns,  cities,  nay  kingdoms, 
they  had  squandered  a  hundred  millions  of  money,  they  had 
lost  a  hundred  thousand  men,  they  had  lost  their  allies,  they 
had  lost  the  cause  of  the  emigrants,,  they  had  lost  the  throne 
to  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  —  but  they  had  gained  a  set  of 
*  rather  better  opinions  to  France  I 

Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  at  every  moment  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  to  the  present  instant,  our  ministers 
might  have  negociated  with  the  French  upon  better  terms  than 
they  could  at  this  time;  and  that  our  relative  situation  had 
been  gradually  growing  worse.  The  famous  decree  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1792,  was  the  first  great  pretext  for 
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ing  to  war.  That  decree,  he  had  always  said,  we  might  have 
got  rid  of  bjr  negociation.  But,  if  that  decree  was  an  obsta- 
cle to  n^ociation,  it  was  well  known  that  the  disgusting  tyrant 
Rpbespierre  himself  not  only  formally  repealed  it,  but  made  it 
the  pretext  for  murdering  Brissot  and  about  one  hundred  per-* 
sons  more,  whom  he  cafled  its  authors.  Why  not  negociate 
after  that  decree  was  i^pealed  ?  Oh  !  they  were  afraicfof  the 
fascination  of  French  principles  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
"  this  countiy.  But,  surely,  they  could  not  say  that  these  prih- 
ciples  continued  to  be  fascinating  and  tempting  after  the  reign 
of  Robespierre.  If  ever  they  had  any  attraction  for  the  po- 
pular mind,  they  surely  must  have  lost  it,  and  become,  on 
the  contrary,  the  detestation  aud  horror  of  every  human  being, 
a^  exhibited  under  the  implacable  tyranny  of  that  despicable 
miscreant.  Did  they  make  overtures  of  peace  when  these 
principles  had  lost  their  temptation  ?  What !  it  would  be  said, 
would  you  have  treated  wiui  Robespierre  ?  Why  not  with 
Robespierre?  Do  we  not  daily  treat  with  tyrants?  He 
would  have  treated  with  Robespierre ;  not  because  he  did  not 
think  his  government  the  most  disgusting  tyranny  that  ever 
existed^  but  because  England  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  ty- 
ranny. On  the  27th  of  July,  Robespierre  was  cut  off,  and 
his  principles  were  declared  to  be  infamous.  Why  did  not 
ministers  then  make  overtures  of  peace  ?  There  was  nothing 
in  their  former  conduct  that  could  give  that  House  or  the 
nation  confidence  in  their  intentions  of  making  peace  when- 
ever the  fiivourable  opportunity  should  arrive.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  stood  convicted  of  fraud;  for  when  an  honour-' 
able  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Grey)  made  a  motion  on  the  26th  of 
January  last,  which  it  was  not  found  convenient  directly  to 
oppose,  an  amendment  was  moved,  declaring  that  they  were 
ready  to  enter  into  a  negociation,  whenever  there  should  be  a 
government  established  m  France,  capable  of  maintaining  the 
customary  relations  of  amity  and  peace.  Did  they  offer  ne- 
gociation when  it  was  proved  by  experience  that  France  had 
such  a  government  ?  It  had  been  proved  that  France  did 
maintain  such  relations  of  peace  and  amity,  for  Prussia  had 
made  peace  with  her,  Spain  had  made  peace  with  her,  many  of 
the  states  of  Germany  had  made  peace  with  her,  and  among  ^ 
others,  the  Elector  of  Hanover  had  made  peace.  The  honourable 
seconder  of  the  motion  had  said,  that  any  one  who  made  an 
argument  on  the  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  rea- 
soned on  it  as  an  example  for  England,  would  deserve  to  be 
treated  as  a  school-boy.  He  must  submit  to  incur  the  impu- 
tation; for  he  confessed,  with  deference  to  the  honourable 
gentleman,  that  it  was  worthy  to  be  discussed.  He  was  ready 
to  own  that  there  might  be  situations  in  which  the  conduct  of 
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the  Elector  of  Hanpver  in  a  ;icgociation  might  not  be  a  mo- 
del for  England ;  but  what  was  the  case  here  ?  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of 
France,  said,  that  if  a  peace  was  concluded  with  her,  in  her 
then  condition,  he  should  at  least  have  to  exclaim, 

Potuit  quae  plurima  virtus 
Esse,  fui( ;  toto  certatum  est  corpore  regni. 

Her  situation  had  not  changed  when  the  Hanoverian  minister 
thought  it  his  duty  to  negociate  with  them  for  peace.  Would 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  say  on  the  occasicHi, 

Potuit  quae  plurima  virtus 
Esse,  fuit ;  toto  certatum  est  corpore  regni  ? 

He  did  not  believe  that  he  would  venture  to  thake  any  strdi 
assertion. 

They  had  Ijeard  that  night  much  panegyric  on  the  new 
constitution  of  France.  They  might  almost  have  supposed 
themselves  sitting  in  the  Convention,  and  to  have  heikrd 
Louvet,  or  some  other  author  of  the  new  constitution^  deli* 
vering  a  panegyric  on  it.  All  our  hopes  welt!  now  to  be 
fixed  upon  this  new  constitution.  He  confessed,  for  one,  hfe 
was  not  willing  to  place  much  dependence  upon  a  constitution, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  which  had  not  been  tried; 
but  this  was  the  new  theory  of  the  day ;  this  constitutroh  Was 
to  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace 
and  amity.  Mark  the  conclusion  of  this  argument,  that  the} 
proper  time  for  treating  together  for  peaee,  w^s  to  be  put  oflT 
until  we  had  experience  of  this  hew  constitution.  WMt  ^rte 
to  be  the  term  of  probation  he  knew  Hot ;  one  thing  only  was 
certain,  that  on  this  new  pretext,  the  war  was  to  be  continued. 
What  if  this  constitution,  like  all  their  former  constitutions, 
should  fail?  Why,  then  our  hopes  of  peace  must  fail  too, 
and  we  must  begin  again.  What  a  miserable  series  of  subter* 
ftige  and  expedient  was  all  this  !  But,  say  they,  would  yott 
make  peace  with  a  country  that  changes  its  cohstftntion  so 
often  ?  To  which,  said  Mr.  Fox,  I  answer  yes,  I  would ;  If 
they  changed  their  constitution  every  week,  iiay  every  day,  if 
they  had  seven  constitutions  a  week,  I  would  trbat  vrith 
them.  What  have  I  to  do  with  their  changes  of  con^titutioti  ? 
Experience  has  shewn  that  neither  the  changes  of  men,  nor 
the  changes  of  constitution,  have  had  any  ^fffect  cm  the  en- 
gagements which  they  have  formed  with  foreign  countries.  I 
will  not  speak  of  the  recent  treaties  they  haVe  ^entered  into ; 
but  let  us  look  how  all  the  successive  parties  have  actiNl  to* 
t\ards  Sweden  in  the  neutrality  which  she  established.    Hie 
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party  of  Bris^ot,  the  party  of  the  Mountain  which  succeeded 
the  party  of  the  Girondists,  the  individual  tyranny  of  Aobes^ 
{nene,  into  which  th^  Mountain  i^tbsided,  the  party  which 
overthrew  Robespierre,  and  all  the  shades  and  changes  of 
government  which  have  happened  since,  have  with  uni« 
form  fidelity  observed  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  and  maintained 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  which  subsisted  between  them. 
In  like  manner,  some  changes  have  happened  since  the  treaty 
with  Prussia,  and  it  has  nevertheless  been  r^ularly  main<i> 
tained.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  theory  of  a  constitution  being 
a  groimd  of  dependence  for  the  observance  of  a  treaty.  If  a 
rational  treaty  is  made,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  parties  to 
keep  it,  that  is  the  only  true  and  wise  dependance  which 
you  can  have  lor  the  continuance  of  peace. 

It  had  been  said,  continued  Mr.  Fox,  that  much  had  been 
done  to  meliorate  and  soften  down  the  opinions  of  France. 
He  asked,  whether  a^l'ecognition  of  their  independence  and  ai| 
eSer  to  treat)  would  not  do  more  to  bring  the  people  of  that 
country  to  an  amicable  deposition  to  treat  than  all  our  failures 
bad  hitherto  done  ?     But  it  was  urged,  that  the  offer  to  treaty 
ought  first  to  come  from  France.    He  said,  that  the  offer 
ought  to  come  from  US|  because  we  had  made  resolutions,  and 
ii^d  boto  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  coming  to  declarations 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  il^gociation.    These  must  be  done 
Away  in  order  to  bring  us  to  an  even  footing.     It  was  said> 
•would  you  leav«  the«n  the  Low  Countries  and  Holland?  Thaft 
;House  was  not  the  place,  nor  was  the  pres^it  die  time,  to  talk 
of  terms.  There  was  no  doubt  of  one  important  &ct,  ai^  minish 
lers  might  go  to  a  negociation  with  a  confidence  of  that  &ct, 
•namely,  that  if  France  on  account  of  her  successes,  exacted 
high  terms,  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  tlie  honour  and 
interests,  of  this  co^uniry,  they  would  be  supported  in  the  dire, 
but  then  necessary^  alternative  of  continuing  the  war.     The 
terms  at  the  same  time  in  every  negociation  must  depend  on 
the  relative  situation  of  ^e  parties.     But  he  would  not  admit 
of  that  eternal  evasion  that  the  time  was  improper.     One  yeuv 
we  were'too  high  to  treat,  another  year  we  were  too  low ;  and 
thus  die  continuance  of  ike  war  was  prolonged,  without  4my 
calculation  being  made  whether  the.expence  <^  con  tinning  it 
for  one  year,  was  not  in<»re  than  the  difference  of  terms  we 
insight  expect  between  a  good  and  a  bad  relative  situation. 
In  his  mind,  every  time  was  the  prefer  tinae  for  treating; 
and  it  would  not  be  denied  but  that  we  had  suffered  more  fa- 
vourable periods  to  escape,  than  we  were  likely  again  to  possess. 
When  we  were  masters  of  Valenciennes  and  Cond^,  and 
France  was  beset  on  evary  side,  with  insurrections  raging  in 
^her  bowd%  that  vvtts  the  favourable  time  to  treat.    But  no,  we 
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were  then  too  high.  What !  treat  when  she  ahnost  lay  ex^ 
piring  at  our  feet  ?  We  suffered  that  moment  to  pass.  Last 
yeai',  again,  we  had  great  success  in  the  West  Indies ;  Gua- 
daloupe  and  SU  Lucia  were  ours,  in  addition  to  Martinique, 
and  France  was  obviously  desirous  of  peace.  No,  then  again 
we  were  too  high,  and  we  were  asked  in  a  lofty  strain,  in  the 
month  of  June  last,  What,  shall  weti*eat  with  her  when  she 
lies  in  her  last  a^ny  ?  Nothing,  they  said,  could  saVe  her, 
and  it  was  our  interest  to  withhold  from  her  the  peace  of 
which  she  was  desirous.  The  event  has  proved  that  the  pre- 
diction was  not  well  founded ;  and  here  we  are,  after  three 
years  war,  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  we  are  said  to  be  too 
low  to  treat,  with  nothing  left  us  but  the  hopes  that  some 
day  or  another  a  favourable  opportunity  will  arise  for  nego- 
ciation.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  only  one  of  all  our  allies  left 
to  us,  and  that  ally  must,  by  the  principle  on  which  she  has 
acted  for  the  last  year,  be  hired  to  continue  her  alliance. 

All  our  hopes  were  to  be  founded  on  our  conquests  in  the 
West  Indies.  Let  us  look  with  an  impartial  eye  at  the  state 
of  our  West  Indies.  Was  there  any  thing  very  consoling  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world  ?  He  dreaded  to  encounter  the  ex- 
amination. The  French  commerce^  it  was  said,  was  utterly 
annihilated ;  and  the  French  navy,  too,  was  reduced.  We 
had  certainly  had  many  brilliant  naval  achievements,  which 
did  immortal  honour  to  the  British  flag;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  not  be  said  that  our  own  trade  was  entirely 
protected.  Insurance  to  Jamaica  had  risen  from  four  to  eight 
per  cent ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  even  our  internal  situa* 
tion  was  improved.  .  His  majesty's  speech  had  held  out  a 
melancholy  picture  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  grain  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  subject  was  recommended  to  their  most 
serious  consideration.  Whenever  it  came  before  them,  he 
should  give  it  certainly  the  most  careftil  and  the  most  impar- 
tial examination.  It  was  not  his  opinion  that  it  was  greatly 
within  the  province  of  human  legislation  to  do  much  on  such 
a  topic;  but -what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  regulation,  he 
trusted  they  should  with  one  voice  steadily  and  expeditiously 
pursue.  Nothing,  he  believed,  would  do  so  much  towards 
preventing  the  evil  of  a  scarcity,  as  to  give  to  the  people 
the  restoration  of  peace,  which  would  be  lucely  to  bring  with 
it  its  usual  companion,  plenty.  It  was  an  insult  on  comm)>n 
sense  to  say  that  war  and  military  expeditions  did  not,  in  their 
very  nature,  aggravate  scarcity,  by  increasing  consumption. 
Putting  the  whole  country  into  the  military  stute  which  Eng- 
land was  at  this  time  at  home,  necessarily  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  grain;  and  if  this  was  the  case,  how  mnch  more 
i\id  the  argument  hold  good  with  respect  to  expeditions  to 
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distant  parts?  The  quantity  of  increased  consumption,  with- 
out taking  into  the  account  the  quantities  damaged  and  lost, 
was  immense,  and  he  would  be  bold  to  say,  that  if  govern- 
ment, instead  of  interfering  with  regular  merchants,  and 
putting  an  end  to  all  the  active  competition  of  men  more 
expert  in  trade  than  themselves,  had  followed  the  example  of 
the  government  of  France,  with  respect  to  the  ships  at  Brest, 
and  nad  unloaded  the  transports  that  were  sent  to  Quiberon 
Bay,  they  would  have  done  more  towards  alleviating  the  late 
scarcity,  than  by  all  the  corn  which  their  agents  imported. 

He  could  not  leave  that  miserable  expedition  to  Quiberon 
Bay,  without  again  expressing  his  indignation  at  it.  The 
House  would  do  him  the  justice  to  recollect  how  much  beyond 
his  usual  pertinacity  he  had  urged  them  to  avoid  the  indis- 
cretionf  and  crueltv  of  employing  the  emigrants  on  any  such 
expedition.  He  had  said,  that  they  could  not  be  employed 
so  as  to  stand  on  the  same  terms  with  our  own  troops ;  that 
their  condition  would  be  desperate  in  regard  to  France;  that 
therefore  it  was  neither  politic  with  respect  to  ourselves,  nor 
kind  and  considerate  with  regard  to  them ;  that  if  we  em- 
ployed them  on  any  such  expedition,  we  identified  their 
cause  with  ours,  and  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  retract 
with  honour,  whatever  might  be  the  events  of  the  war.  'yVhat 
was  the  answer  to  this  reasoning  ?  That,  in  fact,  their  cause 
and  ours  was  the  same,  and  that  the  crown  of  George  III.  was 
not  safe  upon  his  head  if  they  were  not  reinstated  in  their 
country.  Thus  the  die  was  cast ;  they  were  thus  invited  tq 
join  the  fatal  standard ;  they  embarked  in  our  cause,  which 
they  were  thus  told  was  the  same  as  their  own,  and  they  were 
sent  on  that  fatal  expedition  which  every  feeling  heart  must 
deplore.  Though  he  could  not  entertain  the  idea  which  some 
coarse  and  vulgar  minds  had  taken  up,  that  certain  ministers 
in  the  cabinet,  reflecting  on  the  indiscretion  they  had  committed 
in  thus  charging  themselves  with  so  many  of  these  emigrants, 
had  sent  them  on  this  forlorn  enterprise  as  a  happy  riddance,^ 
yet  he  must  repeat,  that  if  the  justice  and  indignation  of  the 
country  did  not  fix  a  censure  upon  the  authors  of  that  expe- 
dition, the  disgrace  of  it  would  eternally  rest  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation.  When  he  first  movea  for  entering  into  a  ne- 
gociation  with  France,  it  was  said.  What !  would  you  nego- 
ciate  with  men  about  to  stain  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their 
sovereign  ?  Yet  now,  if  the  present  speech  fi'om  the  throne 
meant  to  say  any  thing  honestly,  it  meant,  that  with  these  very 
men  ministers  would  have  no  objection  to  negociate  at  a  cer- 
tain crisis.  The  nature  of  "this  murder,  then,  was  such  as  to 
be  washed  away  after  a  two  or  three  years  purification.  And 
even  with  Tallien,  who,  among  others,  dipped  his  hands  iii 
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royal  blood,  they  would  have  nc^  objection  to  treat ;  though 
whatever  was  the  conduct  of  that  person  on  other  occasions, 
the  boldness  with  which  he  came  forward  to  destroy  the  tyran- 
ny of  Robespierre  did  him  great  honour.  It  had  always  been 
his  opinion,  that  if  we  could  not  get  men  of  pure  morals,  and 
men  of  personal  esteem  to  treat  with,  we  must  take  the  men 
we  could  find ;  taking  care  that  our  treaty  should  be  founded 
on  such  principles  of  moderation  and  justice,  as  should  not  be 
likely  to  vary  with  times  or  parties,  and  which  it  should  be 
the  interest  of  both  countries  to  maintain.  Instead  of  this, 
we  had  acted  upon  a  set  of  unprincipled  delicacies,  by  which 
this  country  had  been  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  distress,  as 
for  the  last  six  months  to  make  almost  every  common  man  de- 
pendant upon  charity  for  subsistence.  Was  not  such  a  state 
more  likely  to  undermine  the  loyalty  and  obedience  they  were 
desirous  to  cherish  than  all  the  fascination  of  French  principles? 
Was  it  not  likely,  that  under  such  a  pressure,,  undisciplined 
minds  might  be  led  to  cherish  the  idea,  that  that  government 
could  not  be  perfectly  sound  nor  practically  happy,  which  in- 
flicted on  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  people  so  much  misery? 
It  must  be  a  matter  of  great  consolation  to  hear  from  his  ma- 
jesty's speech,  that  instead  of  any  such  refractory  sentiment, 
a  very  general  spirit  of  order  ana  submission  to  me  laws  had 
been  manifested  by  his  people;  and  their  pleasure  ought  to  be 
increased  when  they  recollected  the  dreadful  and  dark  conspi- 
racies which  raged  in  the  country  a  twelvemonth  ago.  These 
conspiracies  had  been  quashed  in  a  most  extraordinary  way; 
they  had  been  quashed  by  the  full,  clear,  and  honourable  ac- 
quittal of  all  the  conspirators :  and  now  this  "  order  and  sub- 
mission to  the  laws"  was  a  matter  of  exultation  to  his  majesty, 
when  the  habeas  corpus  suspension  act  was  in  full  force ! 

Another  most  extraordinary  argument  had  been  adduced 
for  the  war  by  an  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  him  (Mr. 
Jenkinson);  the  war,  hq  said,  was  quite  necessary,  in  order  to 
enable  men  of  rank  to  inveigh  with  becoming  spirit  against 
French  principles,  and  the  diabolical  doctrines  of  jacobinism* 
He  was  very  ready  to  allow,  that  the  philippics  against 
French  principles,  in  which  gentlemen  in  that  House  and  else- 
where so  liberally  indulged  theijiselves,  did  require  some  means 
to  give  them  currency :  but  that  they  wanted  a  war  to  ffvt 
them  force,  that  nothing  less  than  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
and  a  navy  of  1 1 0,000  men,  could  make  these  philippics  go 
down,  he  did  hot  know  till  now.  He  remembered  it  was  an 
accusation  against  Roland,  that  in  order  to  corrupt  the  public 
mind,  by  propagating  his  opinions,  he  had  squandei'ed  fnuch 
of  the  public  money.  Roland,  in  his  defence  said,  he  had 
certainly  not  squandered  much  bf  the  public  toOHey;  he  had 


oaly  spent  30,000  livres  Toumois,  and  that  in  asBiffnats,  in 
printing;  whereas  it  bad  cost  our  ministers  one  hundred  mil« 
lions  sterling  to  circulate  and  support  their  harangues  against 
the  French  I    A  more  extraordinary  means  of  publishing  their 
invectives  could  not  have  been  thought  of.     One  would  have 
thought,  that  having  their  civil  list,  their  patronage,  their 
places,  their  pensions,  and  their  newspapers,  by  which  to 
spread  and  give  currency  to  their  abuse  against  the  French, 
it  was  strange  that  they  should  hit  upon  a'war  as  the  only 
means  to  recommend  their  invectives  to  the  taste  of  the  country* 
If  }ie  could  not  entirely  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman 
as   to  the    war  being  begun  only  in  aid  of  the  intemperate 
language  and  violent  epithets  which  were  thrown  out  upon  the 
French,  yet  nothing  was  so  certain,  as  that  the  inflamed  pas- 
sions which  gave  rise  to  that  language,  gave  rise  also  to  the 
war ;  and  that  the  good  sense  and  manly  feelings  which  would 
have  avoided   the  one,  would  also  have  directed  us  to  the 
rational  course  which  would  have  prevented  the  other*    The 
honourable  gentleman  spoke  of  the  rights  of  man,  among  th» 
reprobated  French  principles.    That  all  men  had  equal  rights, 
he  would  not  stop  to  argue ;  it  was  a  truth  which  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  himself  must  feel.     It  was  not  the  fallacy 
of  the  principles  that  had  made  the  French  Revolution  disgust- 
ing, but  its  atrocities ;  it  was  the  misapplication  and  misuse  that 
had  produced  so  much  turpitude  and  ruin.    Of  those  principles 
he  was  ready  to  defend  the  greater  part;  the  abuse  ofprinci-p 
pies  had,  indeed,  caused  the  mischief  in  France;  but  the  prin«> 
ciples  themselves  remained  still  pure  and  unalterable.    Mr.  Fox 
concluded  with  saying,  that 'for  these  reasons  he  could  not  con« 
sent  to  vote  for  the  a&ress  which  had  been  moved;  he  held  in 
his  hand  an  amendment,  expressing  in  short  terms  the  facts  he 
had  enumerated,  and  drawing  from  them  the  practical  use 
that  ought  to  be  made  of  them.     He  then  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

^'  We  beg  leave  humbly  to  entreat  your  majesty  to  review  tht 
^events  of  the  tliree  last  years,  and  to  compare  tlie  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  belligerent  powers  at  the  period  when  hostilities 
commenced,  and  at  the  present  moment ;  to  consider  that  a  great 
majority  of  th^  numerous  allies,  on  whose  co-operation  your  ma- 
jesty chiefly  relied  for  success,  have  abandoned  the  common  causQ^ 
and  sought  for  security  in  peace,  while  others  have  been  unforti^ 
nately  thrown  into  alliance  with  the  enemy :  that  our  foreign  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies  have,  in  niany  instances,  been  over- 
run, pillaged,  and  destroyed,  and  the  security  of  all  of  them 
put  in  imminent  hazard :  that  the  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  Franc* 
nave  proved  eiUier  disgraceful  or  abortive;  tending,  without  any 
rational  nrospect  of  public  benefit,  to  tarnish  the  BF^tM^  naone,  by 
a  shamend  sacrifice  of  those  to  whom  ypur  m^jestgr^  a^^pis^rs  hajL 
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held  out  the  hope  of  public  protection :  that  amidst  all  these  ad- 
verse and  disgraceful  events,  there  has  been  an  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  former  wars. 
§uch  being  the  result  of  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued, 
we  cannot  honestly  discharge  our  duty  to  your  majesty,  the  country, 
and  ourselves,  without  fervently  imploring  your  majesty  to  reflect 
upon  the  evident  impracticability  of  attaining,  in  the  present  contest, 
what  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  objects  of  it, 

"  We  therefore  humbly  entreat  your  majesty  no  longer  to  act 
upon  the  opinion,  that  the  govemmg  powers  of  France  are  inca- 
pable of  maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 
An  opinion  formerly  proved  to  be  unfounded  by  the  situation  of  the 
Statesof  America,  and  of  those  nations  of  Europe  who  have  through- 
out maintained  a  safe  and  dignified  neutrality ;  and  recently  by  the 
conduct  and  present  condition  of  Prussia  and  Spain,  and  the 
princes  of  the  empire.  But  that  your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  decided  and  immediate  measures  for  bringing  about 
a  peace  with  France,  whatever  may  be  the  present  or  future  form 
of  her  internal  government,  and  look  for  indemnity  where  alone 
indemnity  is  to  be  found ;  in  the  restoration  of  industry,  plenty, 
and  tranquillity  at  home, 

**  While  we  thus  earnestly  implore  your  majesty  to  consider, 
in  your  royal  wisdom,  how  fruitless  the  pursuit  of  the  war  is  be- 
come, and  now  idle  and  imaginary  the  supposed  obstacle  to  peace, 
we  declare,  that  if  the  existing  powers  in  France  were  to  reject  a 
pacific  negociation  proposed  by  your  majesty  upon  suitable  terms, 
and  to  persevere  in  hostilities  for  their  own  aggrandisement,  or 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  their  system  of  government 
in  other  countries,  we  would  strenuously  support  a  vigorous  prose- 
<:ution  of  the  war,  confident  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  when 
roused  in  such  a  cause,  will  still  be  able  to  accomplish  what  is 
just  and  necessary,  however  exhausted  and  weakened  by  the  ill- 
concerted  projects  of  those  who  have  directed  your  majesty's 
councils." 

After  Mr.  Pitt  had  replied  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  House  divided  <m 
Mr.  Fox's  amendment : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

«   .^    C  Mr.  Grey          1  ^  \t  „„    CMr.  JenkinsonT 

.Ye^«   JMnWhiWadiW Noes   j Mr.  J.  Smyth  J  ^40. 

It  was  consequently  negatived.  .On  the  motion,  that  the 
original  address  be  agreed  to, 

r 

Mr.  Fox  took  ail  opportunity  of  justifying  his  former  ex- 
jpressions  respecting  the  French  revolution,  and  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  had  been  imputed  to  him  as  applicable 
to  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  this  country.  He  said,  that 
he  had  asserted,  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution^  that 
.the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  in  the  Bourbon  family  of 
France,  was  an  event  fevourable  to  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and 
that  the  fall  of  that  family  would  be  looked  on  by  posterity 
With  admiration,  because  with  it  fell  the  reign  of  despotism,. 
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'  But  at  no  one  time  had  he  given  an  unqualified  opinion  of 
the  goTernments  which  succeeded  that  event;  much  less  would 
iie  stand  pledged  to  give  the  least  countenance  to  the  scenes 
of  blood  and  cruelty  which  had  been  the  almost  inseparable 

.attendants  on  the  varied  and  successive  governments  that 
followed  one  another.  He  formed  his  opinion  of  government 
by  the  test  of  practice,  and  not  by  theory  and  on  pap6r.  He 
disclaimed  experiments  and  innovations,  and  he  did  not  know 
on  what  principle. innovation  could  be  imputed  to  him.  He 
had,  it  was  true,  supported  the  projects  of  a  right  honourable 

fentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  as  to  a  reform  in  parliament,  because 
e  believed  those  projects  to  be  good ;  and  if  the  insinuations 
went  to  this  point,  he  readily  acknowledged  them  to  be  just. 
On  no  other  account  could  such  insinuations  be  justified;  and 
-if  they  went  to  any  other  object  of  his  opinions  or  practice,  he 
did  not  comprehend  them.  He  loved  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  because  in  practice  he  found  it  to  be  good,  and  tfais,^ 
with  him,  was  the  only  criterion  of  a  good  government. 


'    High  Price  of  Corn. 
Naoember  3. 

MR.  PITT  having  this  day  moved,  "  That  a  select  committee 
be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  high 
price  of  corn/' 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  any  objection 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding  that  had  been  proposed  by  the 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  thought 
it  the  most  proper  that  could  be  adopted,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  He  rose  only  to  make  some  general 
observations  on  the  points  that  had  been  stated  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman;  and  first,  as  to  the  proposition  re- 
specting the  assize  of  bread.  The  means  of  information 
which  tne  right  honourable  gentleman  had,  and  the  authority 
from  which  he  spoke  on  that  subject,  were  such  as  no  doubt 
proved  that  some  regulation  was  proper;  but  he  himself  did 
not  conceive  that  such  regulation  would  be  attended  with 
great  effect ;  nor  did  he  wish  the  idea  to  be  entertained  that 
much  benefit  could  be  derived  from  its  operation.  He  did 
not  understand  that  the  price  of  bread,  considered  in  com- 
parison with  the  price  of  grain,  was  higher  than  it  ought  to 
be.     On  the  contrary,  he  had  always  Understood  that  the 
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bakerg  vere  very  far  from  gaining  by  the  presaH  prices.  He 
wished,  therefore,  the  impression  to  be  held  out,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  consei^uences  of  this  proposed  regulation, 
it  ought  not  to  be  looked  to  as  likely  to  produce  any  very 
g^eot  or  immediate  benefit  to  the  country. 
«  When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  talked  of  dimioislK' 
ing  the  consumption  of  wheat,  by  introducing  other  ingre- 
dients into  the  composition  of  bread,  he  ought  to  have  in 
view,  that  whatever  bread  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
ought  to  be  not  only  wholesome  and  palatable,  but  above  aU, 
nutritive.  Let  me  remind  gentlemen,  said  Mr.  Fox,  that 
when  they  are  talking  of  bread  for  the  people,  they  ought  not 
to  judge  from  any  experiment  made  with  respect  to  themselves. 
I  have  myself  tasted  bread  of  different  $orts,  I  have  found  it 
highly  pleasant,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  exceedingly  whole- 
some. But,  it  ousht  to  be  recollected  how  very  small  a  part 
the  article  of  bread  forms  of  the  provisions  consumed  by  the 
more  opulent  class  of  the  community.  To  the  poor  it  con- 
stitutes the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  article  of  subsistence.  If, 
therefore,  the  bread  for  their  use  be  made  of  ingredients  less 
nutritive,  it  is  a  matter  of  question  how  far  this  mixture  may 
tend  to  diminish  the  real  consumption,  since  a  greater  quan-* 
tity  will  be  necessary  for  their  support. 

But  there  is  another  point,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  scarcity, 
which  deserves  attention.  There  are  two  sorts  of  scarcity, 
the  one  arising  from  a  defective  produce,  and  the  other  from 
an  increased  consumption ;  and  it  is  extremely  interesting  to 
ascertain  which  of  these  has  the  most  influence  in  producing 
the  present  scarcity.  If  this  searcity,  and  the  consequent  high 
price,  were  confined  merely  to  the  article  of  bread,  it  woiud 
then  appear,  with  sufficient  certainty,  that  it  originated  with 
the  cause  which  had  so  much  been  insisted  on,  namely,  the 
defective  produce  of  the  two  last  harvests.  But,  is  bread  the 
^only  article  eminently  dear?  Has  not  the  same  advance  of 
price  taken  place  with  respect  to  meat;  and  likewise  with 
irespeot  to  the  produce  of  dairy  farms,  on  which  the  season 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  unfavourable  influence? 
The  price  of  butter  is  very  nearly,  on  the  average,  as  high 
<as  that  of  wheat:  instead  of  nine-pence  or  ten-pence^  as 
formerly,  it  is  now  sold  at  thirteen-pence  per  poimd.  But 
what  aflbrds  the  most  striking  proof,  that  the  high  price  does 
«ot  arise  merely  from  die  deficiency  of  the  harvest,  is,  that 
with  respect  to  barley,  the  produce  of  which  is  admitted,  this 
season,  to  have  been  plentiful  beyond  example^  a  similar 
advance  of  price  has  taken  place. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  one  cause  that  we  are  to  look  as  the 
fiole  source  of  the  present  evil.    It  proceeds  from  a  variety 
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of  (muses,  complicated  in  their  nature,  and  cKleOttte  in  tbdr 
cperations.  I  do  not,  continued  Mr.  Fox,  ascribe  this  scar- 
city solely  to  the  war,  pemiciotts  as  it  has  been  in  its  efiects^ 
I  admit,  even,  that  part  of  the  causes  to  which  it  may  be 
traced,  may  be  connected  with  a  certain  state  of  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  war  certainly  has  had  a  most  decided 
efl^t,  so  far  as  it  has  tended  to  increase  the  consumption^ 
to  diminish  the  production,  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  supplies,  which  might  have  been  drawirfrom  other 
quarters.  But  if  there  are  other  circumstances  which  have 
operated  along  with  those  arising  from  the  war,  if  the  evil  has 
proceeded  from  many  and  complicated  causes,  nothing  can 
be  more  mischievous  than  to  ascribe  it  solely  to  one  cause, 
and  to  proceed  as  if  that  were  the  fact.  It  is  against  this 
error  that  I  most  particularjy  wish  to  warn  the  committee  in 
the  course  of  their  inquiries.  If,  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
subject,  they  should  be  led  to  apply  a  remedy  merely  to  a 
single  cause,  instead  of  producing  that  good  which  is  thq 
object  erf  the  discussion,  they  may  thereby  only  give  additional 
weight  and  force  to  the  other  causes,  which  have  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  evil. 

There  are  some  other  particulars,  on  which  the  right  bo- 
nourable  gentleman  touched,  to  which  I  shall  shortly  advert. 
He  admitted,  that  the  declairation  of  vm,  intentiqn  to  con*^ 
thiue  the  prohibition  on  the  distilleries,  b^ond  the  period 
now  fixed  by  the  act,  might  have  some  effect  in  lowering  the 
price  of  provisions;  but  seemed  to  have  some  hesitation, 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  necessary,  to  adopt  such  a 
measure.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  measure  is  not  intended  to  be 
adopted,  no  declaration  ought  to  be  made.  But  the  objection 
of  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  be,  that  the 
continuance  of  the  prohibition  would  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  revenue-  I  certainly  should  consider,  whatever 
"was  so  lost  to  the  revenue,  as  well  gatniBd  to  the  country,  in 
point  of  the  industry  and  morals,  of  its  inhabitants.  Besides, 
if  this  prohibition  should  occasion  an  increased  importatioA 
of  foreign  spirits,  the  revenue  would  gain  from  the  additional 
dttty  on  these)  with  less  danger  to  that  class  of  the  community^ 
whose  labours  and  whose  vittaes  form  the  strength  atid  se- 
curity of  the  state,  lb  protect  their  industry,  and  to  guard 
Aeir  morals,  is  the  first  duty  of  a  statesman,  and  the  best 
intertfit  of  a  Aation.  Narrowosightod,  ndeed,  sfid  pernieious 
Wottki  bfe  die  policy  of  the  minister,  yffbo  sought  to  draw  the 
sources  of  bis  revenue  from  their  distipatton  and  inleai^ 
pfvauce^  fron^  the  relaxation  of  their  habits,  and  the  debaso- 
ttent  t>f  their  chatacter.    I  tlvevcfore  can  see  no  reason  why 
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the  prohibition  on  the  distilleries  ought  not  to  be  continued, 
and,  thinking  as  I  do  on  the  subject,  the  policy  is  obvious, 
of  announcing  that  intention  as  speedily  as  possible. 

An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Lechmere)  threw  out  some 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  state  of  agriculture.     I  do  not  ques* 
lion  the  accuracy  of  his  information ;  much  of  what  he  said 
I  highly  approve.     But  though  I  admit  the  facts  which  he 
has  stated,  as  well  as  the  exigence  of  the  crisis,  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  any  system  of 
coercion  by  way  of  remedy.     I  doubt  whether  such  a  remedy 
could  be  effectual ;  I  fear  it  might  increase  the  evil.     Scope 
must  always  be  left  to  the  exertions  of  industry:  attempt  to 
fetter,  and  you  always  destroy  them.     The  proprietor  must 
be  allowed  to  let  his  land,  the  fmmer  to  conduct  his  business, 
and  to  bring  his  grain  to  market,  in  the  way  which  they  find 
most  convenient  for  their  own  interest.     I  must  confess,  that 
in  the  course  of  investigating  the.  subject,  I  have  found  some 
of  my  own  friends,  to  whose  authority  I  pay  great  deference, 
who  thought  that  the  state  of  the  country  required  coercive 
measures  to  be  adopted,    I,  however,  have  not  been  able  to 
coincide  with  them  in  this  opinion.     And,  first,  I  would  re- 
mark, that  the  state  of  a  country  which  calls  for  such  measures, 
must  be  one  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  a  famine.     Even 
then,  their  effect  could  only  he  tem|)orary,  and  extorted  by 
the  exigence  of  the  moment:  they  might  last  perhaps  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  a  month,  but  then  they  must 
necessarily  cease.    But  I  object  to  them,  not  merely  because 
they  are  inefficient,  but  because  they  are  in  themselves  wrong, 
inconsistent  with  that  just  and  liberal  protection  which  ought 
to  be  afforded  to  industry,  and  with  that  wise  and  sound 
policy  which  best  secures  dhe  interests  of  the  public^  by  keep- 
ing up  a  spirit  of  competition  in  the  market. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  not  for  the  purpose  of  marking  any 
disagreement  of  opinion  with  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman, 
but  in  order  to  shew  the  spirit  with  which  I  wish  to  enter 
into  the  cause,  and  the  necessity  I  feel  of  putting  our  shoulders 
to  the  task  imposed  upon  us,  of  attending  to  the  alarming 
call  of  the  present  crisis,  and  devising  the  best  measures  to 
afford  the  most  speedy  reUef  to  this  national  calamity.  Above 
all,  I  wish  again  to  call  the*  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
I  before  urged — that  it  is  not  to  any  single  cause  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  source  of  an  evU  so  gradiud  in  its  progress, 
so  extensive  in  its  operation,  which  has  now  been  growing 
lip  for  a  considerable  length  of  time^  and  has  at  last  arrived 
at  such  a  height,  as  no  longer  to  brook  any  delay  in  the  dis« 
cuseion.    The  gradual  progress  of  this  evil  has  given  rise  to 
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&  varietv  of  speculations;    There'  are  some  who  think  that  the 
pi^ce  of  labour  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  rate  of 
provisions.     I  am  afraid  that  this  disproportion  too  much 
takes  place  in  almost  all  the  counties  of  England,  and  that 
^irhile  provisions  have  been  rapidly  rising  to  an  enormous  and 
unexampled  height,  labour  has  by  no  means  advanced  in  pro- 
portion.    It  is,  indeed,  a  melandholy  and  alarming- fiict,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  England  —  an  ei^ormous 
and  dreadful  majority  —  are  no  longer  in  a  situation  in  which 
th)ey  can  boast  that  diey  live  by  the  produce  of  their  labour; 
and  that  it  does  regularly  happen,  during  the  pressure  of 
ev£ry  inclement  season,  that  the  industrious  poor  are  obliged 
to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  supplies  afforded  by  the  ^a* 
rity  of  the  rich.;  a  charity,  I  have  no  doubt,  actuated  by  a 
proper  spirit  of  generosity,  but  of  which,  in  times  like  the 
present,  even  prudence  may  render  the  exercise  adviseable.' 
X. agree  in  opinion  with  those,  who,  from  this  view  of  the 
subject,  think  that  the  price  of  labour  ought  to  be  advanced^' 
and  the  ^eat  majority  of  the  people  of  England,  freed  from 
a  precanous  and  degrading  dependence.     But  I  much  ques- 
tion whether  any  compulsory  measures  ought  to  be  adopted 
for  this  purpose.     Disapproving,  as  I  do,  in  every  instance, 
of  coercion,  excepting  where  it  is  called  for  by  the  last  neces- 
sity, and  justified  by  the  occasion  which  gives  it  birth,  I  wish 
this  necessary  and  salutaiy  measure,  of  advancing  the*wages>^ 
to  proceed,  rather  from  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  different  counties,  than  from  the  obligation  of 
a  legislative  act    I  recommend  all  those  who  have  influence 
from  their  situation  in  the  country,  to  countenance  it  by  their 
example.     At  the  same  time  I  greatly  fear  that  no  alteration 
can  take  place  in  the  present  circumstances  so  material  as  com- 
pletely to  do  away  the  evil.   The  disproportion  is  so  immense^ 
that  I  fear  it  will  be  found  impossible  either  to  raise  the  price 
of  labour  to  the  rate  of  provisions,  or  to  lower  the  rate  of 
provisions,  so  as  to  meet  the  price  of  labour.     In  this  point 
of  view,  I  deeply  regret  the  continuance  of  those  hardships, 
which  are  already  but  too  sensibly  felt  by  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community.     At  the  same  time,  I  anticipate  the  most 
beneficial  consequences  from  the  investigation  about  to  be 
instituted  in  the  committee.     I  trust  diat  the  information  col- 
•   iected  by  them  from  different  quarters  will  be  found  applicable 
to  much  practical  utility,  and  productive  of  the  most  season- 
able relief.     I  have  purposely  avoided  introducing  politics 
into  the  present  discussion,  whatever  opinions  I  may  have  as 
to  the  influence  which  political  events,  or  the  conduct  of 
n^iniiiters  may  have  had  in  producing  the  evil  we  deplore^ 
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from  my  anxiety  to  confine  my  retnarkt  to' that  one  object^ 
which  so  forcibly  presses  upon  our  atteaAkm.  There  is  no 
one  point  on  whidi  I  matcarially  differ  from  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  except  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  prohibitioD 
on  the  distilleriesy  a  measure  to  which  I  see  no  one  solid  ob- 
jection; and  which,  in  every  point  of  view,  I  regard  as  highly 
adviseable.  I  have  only  again  to  repeat  my  admonition  to 
the  committee,  that  they  will  not  suiBfer  themselves  to  be  mis- 
led as  to  the  object  of  their  inquiries,  by  an  attempt  to  trace 
to  any  single  cause,  an  evil  so  complicated  and  extenave; 
that  they  will  divest  themselves  of  previous  opinions^  and 
petty  partialities,  that  they  will  go  into  the  investigation,  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the  objects,  disposed  to  sift  it 
to  the  bottom  and  to  oc^ect  information  from  every  quarter, 
and  disposed  to  provide  a  remedy,  not  from  the  si^^esdoDs 
of  a  paltry  exp^iency,  or  a  temporary  policy,  but  from  a 
broad,  ailarged,  and  coB4>rehensive  view  of  the  principles 
connected  with  the  discussion. 


Naoember  18. 

The  Hmise  having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
high  price  of  com,  Mr.  Fitt  proposed  certain  resolutions  for  grant- 
ijig  a  boua^  on  the  importation  of  com. 

Mr.  Fox  agreed  with  th^  right  honourable  the  dbancdlor 
^  the  exchequer  on  some  parts  of  this  subject,  but  he  owned, 
t^  on  the  other  h«nd,  |;he  question  became  important,  as  to 
^  probable  effect  the  bounty  would  have  with  iiegard  to  im- 
portation of  corn  from  America;  he  did  not  see  wlnr  the 
bounty  should  be  higher  for  the  importati<»i  from  the  Medi- 
terranean than  from  America.  lict  gentlemen  recoUect,  that 
there  were  in^>ortant  points  connectad  with  this  -^  Whether 
the  supply  ought  to  be  trusted  entirely  to  individual  merdumts, 
or  whether  any  thing  should  be  done  by  government  in  that 
respect  was  an  important  thing.  In  his  opinion,  it  was 
poper  to  trust  to  merchants ;  but  he  must  also  observe^  diat 
It  would  have  be^i  better  if  government  had  left  this  salgect 
last  year,  as  it  was  proposed  to  be  done  now.  He  did  not 
state  this  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  ministers  for  what  they 
did;  he  would  dare  to. say  they  did  what  appeared  to  them  to 
be  the  best  for  the  public;  nevertheless,  he  thousfat  there 
was  a  reasonable  probability  that  this  bounty  would  produce 
a  considerable  degree  of  assistance  to  this  oouctry  with  req}ect 
|o  com^  and,  therefore^  he  felt  disposed  to  adopt  the  opinion 
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of  the  committee,  And  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  which  were  founded  upon  that  opinion. 
At  the  same  thne  he  nrast  conftss,  that  when  he  adopted  that 
opinion,  he  felt  he  did  it  with  a  considerable  degree  of  hazard. 
He  wished  some  mode  might  be  thought  of,  in  order  to  make 
an  experiment,   by  which  we  might  judge  of  the  probable 
effect  of  this  measure.  He  should  be  very  glad  to  be  informed, 
whether  if  this  bounty  was  to  last  for  a  short  period  it  would 
have  the  eifect  proposed  to  a  considerable,  or  to  any  extent; 
■The  exertions  of  individual  merchants  might  not  be  so  ef- 
fectual now  as  they  might  have  been  on  former  occasions.  He 
also  wished  to  know  whether  this  measure  might  not   be 
adopted  to  a  more  limited  extent;  and  if  that  should  be 
found  defective,  government  ought  to  take  up  the  subject; 
that  if  one  measure  failed,  the  other  might  be  tried.     He 
thought  it  would  have  been  very  fortunate  indeed  for  this 
oountry,  if  there  had  been  such  a  committee  as  this  last  year. 
He  repeated  it,  that  he  did  not  blame  government'  for  the 
part  they  had  taken  upon  the  subject.  The  question  had  some 
delicacy  and  spme  danger  in  it,  and  therefore  if  the  step  the 
ministers  took  last  year  happened  to  be  a  bad  one,  he  did  not 
think  it  fair  to  blame  them  for  it.     But  here  ho  must  observe, 
that  if,  upon  all  occasions,  as  he  believed  the  case  to  be,  the 
functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  better  adapted  for 
promoting  the  public  good  than  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
he  wished  to  see  them  oftener  exerted.     He  meant  to  say  no- 
thing disrespectful  of  that  board,  which  was  appointed  by  his 
majesty.     Nor  did  he  mean  to  say  any  thing  against  those 
who  composed  it.     But  he  could  not  help  wishing  that  the 
functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  oftener   exerted 
upon  these  occasions.     He  must  further  observe,  that  if  that 
had  been  the  case  last  year,  the  public  might  have  derived 
the  advantages  long  ago  which  we  now  have  in  expectation ; 
and  perhaps  more  than  we  could  hope  for  at  the  present ; 
because  the  exertions  of  individual  merchants  would  have 
been  more  important  to  the  public  then,  than  they  can  be 
8t  this  period ;  and  we  could  not  conceal  from  ourselves,  that 
there  was  not  a  certainty  of  merchants  speculating  on  the 
importation  of  com  to  a  sufficient  amount.   He  thought  there 
should  be  a  conversation  in  the  House  upon  the  subject,  for 
it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  there  was  a  well-founded  hope* 
that  the  supply  of  com  from  abroad  would  amount  to  thirteen 
thousand  quarters  within  the  time  specified.     As  to  what  part 
of  this  scarcity  was  owing  to  the  war,  he  owned  that  was  a 
grent  caus^  although  there  were  also  other  causes.    The  war 
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tended  to  create  this  high  price  oi  corn  by  enhancing  the  value 
of  every  article  of  life,  not  with  ns  only^.but  also  over  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  globe  with  which  we  had  any  trade  or 
connection*  If  this  was  true  upon  confined  points,  it  was 
true  also  on  the  larger  scale^  and  must  affect^  generally,  the 
price  of  all  commodities. 


THJE  END  OF  THE   rilTH  VOLUMi:. 


Strahati  and  Preston, 
Printeis^Street,  London. 
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